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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  , , . 

’rakcn  before  the  Select  Committee  nppoiiiled  lo  iiiquirc  into  the  • 
Disturbances  in  Ireland,  io  the  last  Session  of  PailiumonC. 


Jovis,  13“  die  Mali,  1824. 

The  Right  Honourable  LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSION 
IN  the  chair. 


A 


Francis  Blackburne,  Esquire,  Called  in  ; and  Examined. 

U E not  you  one  of  the  King’s  counsel  appointed  to  administer  the  Insurrection  I'ranm  lUaLkburnc 

« Act?—I  am.  . V.  . v 

In  wlmt  county  ?— In  the  county  of  Limerick,  the  county  of  the  city  of  Limerick, 
uml  the  baronies  of  RunniUy  luid  Tulla,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  3 y 

When  did  you  first  comuioncc  the  administration  ? — In  the  1 alter  end  of  April 

^liuvc  the  goodness  to  stale  to  the  Coumiittcc,  your  view  of  tlic  state  of  the 
country  at  that  period? — In  April  1823?  . . 

Yes. The  northern  parks  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  couquising  tour  InironicSj 

were  not  at  that  lime  much  disturbed  ; but  a great  deal  of  distiirhance  existed,  ami 
there  were  frequent  outrages  of  an  insurrectionary  character  in  the  rest  of  Ihp 
county.  In  the  county  of  llic  city  of  Limerick,  such  piilmges  were  not  numerous ; 
mid  it  ii|)pcarcd  to  me  that  the  Insurrection  Act  had  there  operated  as  a measure  0^ 
nrevention  in  a most  .salutary  manner.  The  baronies  of  Clare  had  been  recently 
procluimcd,  and  the  spirit  of  insurrection  had  not  established  itself  in  Ihcm,  m the 
same  degree  in  vvliich  it  Iiad  existed  in  the  county  of  Limerick  ; and  it  appeared  lo 
me,  that  the  dis|)Osition  of  the  people  was  altogether  belter  in  Clare  than  in  imy 
part  of  Limerick.  Tliat  I think  is,  generally  speaking,  fhc  situation  of  Lnncnck 


and  Clare,  at  thetime  of  my  apppintnieiit,  v-H,..  > m . ■ 

■ ten  enforced  in  some  part  of  that  district,  previous  to  your 


Had  not  the  AcLheen 


Qppgiiljjpjent.?— The  Act  had  been  enforced  from  the  earliest  period  at  which  it 


cmild  he  enforced,  both  in  the  county  of  Limerick  and  the  cojanty  of  the  city  of 
Limerick ; but  the  proclamation  of  the  two  baronies  of  Clare  had  hecfjwery  recent. . 

Had  you  any  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country,  previous  to  your  administra- 
tion of  the  Insurrection  Act?— No j I had  never  been  in  Limerick,  except  on  the 


tion  of  the  Insurr 

occasion  of  a contested  election  in  1818.  • r ■ 

Were  you  aware  of  the  .state  of  the  county,  previous  to  your  assumption  pf  your 
office  i I mean  so  as  to  form  a judgment  as  to  the,  state  of  it  ? — No ; but  upon  rny 
aoina  to  Limerick,  I of  course  endeavoured  to  inform  myself  as  correctly  as  pos.- 
sible  with  the  antecedent  state  of  the  districts  which  were  then  put  under  my 


What  was  the  result  of  the  information  which  you  obtained  ?— The  result  of  the 


information  was  such,  that  I felt  myself  (at  least  m my  own  opinion)  competent  to 
report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  generally  upon  the  state  of  the  county,  contrasting  its 
then  with  its  former  situation ; and  in  order  lo  form  this  contrast,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  me  to  inquire  very  particularly  into  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  spirit  ot 

insurrection  in  that  county.  , , . . , rfuuo 

Stale  to  the  Committee  the  opinion  you  formed  on  the  origin  and  causes  of  this? 
Jlv  opinion  was  mid  is,  that  in  Liincriclt,  and  the  adjacent  parts  ot  die  counties  of 
Cork  and  Kerry,  the  spirit  of  insurrection  which  had  broken  out,  proceeded  from 
local  causes,  and  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  m 

Have  die  goodness  to  state  to  the  Coininittco  generally,  in  what  way  you  think  the 
condition  of  the  lower  orders  o|ieratcd  to  produce 

the 


view  of  the  state  of  the  country,  your  general  view  of  the  case?- 
30,  ** 
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6 MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  itybre  Sf.Lt.cT  Committed  (Session  1 824) 

Fi  micii  BlndLiirne,  the  parts  of  tlie  country,  where  insurrections  were  most  prevalent,  is  extremely  dense. 

Fsif.  'jhc  property  is  greatly  subdivided,  and  tlic  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  tiie 

^ people  is  more  miserable  than  I can  describe  it.  The  great  increase  of  people,  with 

jsMuy  1824.  other  causes,  which  I shall  advert  to  more  particularly,  liad  raised  the  rents  of  lands 
in  tliat  part  to  a degree  that  was  perfectly  exorbitant.  Land  in  that  county,  which 
isitotally  destitute  of  manufactures,  appears  to  me  to  have  become  (if  I may  use  the 
expression),  a necessary  of  life.  The  common  mode  of  livelihood  speculated  upon 
in  that  country,  is  the  taking  of  land ; of  course,  in  proportion  as  the  population 
multiplied,  the  demand  for  land  increased  ; and  that,  eomliined  with  the  cxtravugaril 
prices  of  all  species  of  agricultural  produce,  had  raised  huiil  to  a price  beyond  any 
thing  which  we  can  call  its  intrinsic  value.  The  subilivision  of  land  was  also  pro- 
duced by  speculations  of  .a  political  kind  ; the  consecjucncc  of  tliis  was,  that  land 
appeared  to  me  to  stand,  generally  speaking,  nt  a rent  wliich  it  was  impossible-  lor  the 
tenant  at  any  time  to  pay,  reserving  the  means  oi’  decent  subsistence.  In  that  State 
of  tilings,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  manifest  the  tithes  must  fall,  postponed,  as  in 
generai  the  remedies  for  them  were  to  the  remedies  of  the  landlord,  with  peculiar 
.severity  on  the  lower  orders  of  people.  Tiic  fall  in  the  value  of  lands  was  nearly 
contemporaneous  with  the  failure  of  the  southern  banks.  I think  1 have  now  poinlerl 
out  the  leading  circumstances  of  the  local  condition  of  that  part  of  the  country 
which  I have  before  mentioned.  Tlie  Committee  will  undcrstancl,  that  the  con- 
nection between  the  southern  part  of  Limerick  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Kerry  and 
Cork  is  so  intimate,  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  formed  an  opinion  with  rcsjicct  to 
one,  without  informing  myself  with  respect  to  tlie  others. 

What  was  the  character  of  the  disturbances  which  then  prevailed  ; will  you  .state 
that  to  the  Committee? — At  the  time  that  I am  speaking  of,  the  character  of  the 
outrages  had  been  in  some  measure  mitigated,  indeed  materially  mitigated,  because 
from  the  time  I went  to  Limerick  to  the  present  period,  I do  not  think  there  was 
a single  murder  from  insurrectionary  causes;  but  the  houghing  of  cattle,  the  burning 
of  houses,  and  llie  sending  of  threatening  messages,  and  posting  of  threatening 
notices,  were  all  of  common  occurrence  in  that  part  of  the  country,  which  I have 
before  de.scribed.  Hut  I beg  leave  to  except  tlie  northern  part  of  the  county  of 
Limerick,  and  the  county  of  the  city  of  Limerick  from  these  observations  ; very  few 
outrages  have  occurred  in  them  since  my  appointment. 

Do  you  think  the  outrages  committed  were,  generally  speaking,  prcmcdifnled,  or 
were  they  the  offsprings  of  some  sudden  impulse  ? — At  the  time  I nin^  speaking  of, 
namely,!  823, 1 should  thinkthat  they  were  seldom  premeditated  by  combined  numbers 
of  persons;  I think  they  were  in  general  stimulated  by  some  personal  rnotive,  or  some- 
thing which  was  felt  as  acts  of  aggression,  by  the  parties  who  committed  them. 

Was  there  a general  confederacy  amongst  those  persons  who  were  concerned  in 
those  outrages,'  or  were  they  committed  by  a ■combination  of  persons  who  were 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  having  no  general  knowledge  of  the  plans  of  those 
persons?-— There  were  few  outrages  committed  by  combined  force.  In  fiaot,  the 
Insurrection  Act  had,  in  rny  judgment,  destroyed  the  power  of  combination  ; but  it 
left  the  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  combination  as  badly  disposed,  and  as 
liable  to  sudden  irritation,  and  consequently  as  prone  to  the  commission  of  these  act.s, 
apparently  of  an  insurrectionary  character,  as  they  ever  had  been. 

Who  were  tlie  principal  objects  of  attack  by  the  persons  who  disturbed  the 
peace  ?— Generally  speaking,  the  property  of  the  landlord  who  bad  distrained  ot 
ejected  a tenant,  or  the  property  of  the  tenant  who  had  succeeded  the  former 
occupant. 

Were  those  outrages  confined  to  persons  immediately  interested  m the_  change 
of  property,  or  to  them  connections;  or  did  they  procureothers under  their  direction, 
to  make  an  attack  on  any  particular  species  of'  property? — That  question  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  be  answered.  From  the  time  I went  to  Limerick,  to  the  present 
hour,  there  has  been  scarcely  an  instance  of  the  detection  and  punishment  of  any 
of  the  numerous  offences  which  were  perpetrated,  and  which  were  capable  of  being 
committed  by  a single  hand.  The  burning  of  a house,  hay  and  corn,  can  bo  com- 
mitted with  secrecy,  and  by  a single  hand  j the  houghing  of  cattle,  and  posting 
threatening  notices,  arc  also  acts  not  requiring  combination  or  force,  and  I am  sure 
those  outrages  in  general  have  been  committed  by  individuals  ; my  reason  for  that 
opinion  is,  that  wherever  crimes  have  been  committed  by  combined  force,  the  cri- 
'minnl  law  has  been  perfectly  executed,  and  persons  have  been  discovered  and 
'brought  to  justice ; and  I do  not  apprehend  that  any  country  can  exhibit  an  instance, 
in  which  its  criminal  law  has  been  more  sncccssinlly  executed  in  all  cases,  where 

more 
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moro  limn  oiie  j)erson  has  been  cjigagcd  in  llic  coinmissiou  of  an  outrage,  than  in  Francis  hlacUumc 
the  county  of  I-imerick.  ^ ^ 

Did  it  frequently  come  within  your  knowledge,  that  persons  were  invited  from 
a distant  part  of  the  country,  to  join  others  who  had  suffered  front  these  ejectments 
or  transfers  of  property,  in  order  that  by  not  being  known,  they  might  escape  the 
chance  of  detection  ? — No  ; the  only  instance  in  which  strangers  appear  to  have 
been  invited,  was  that  of  an  attack  on  tlte  29th  of  April  1 823,  upon  a village  called 
Glanisheen,  which  is  upon  the  Cork  border ; and  the  persons  who  committed  that 
outrage,  were  principally  from  the  Cork  side,  which  was  at  that  time  very  much 
disturbed  indeed. 

Do  you  rcmoinber  the  attack  upon  the  village  of  Glanisheen? — I do. 

Wlicn  did  that  outrage  take  place  I think  upon  the  29th  of  April  1 833. 

What  number  were  concerned  in  it,  as  far  as  you  have  the  means  of  ascertaining? — • 

I .should  think  from  fifty  to  one  hundred. 

Were  they  armed  ?— ‘They  were  armed. 

Were  tliey  in  any  disguise  as  to  tlieir  persons?-^Not  that  I have  hcanl. 

In  an  attack  wiicro  fifty  or  a hundred  persons  are  Inought  directly  togclhdr,  there 
must  of  course  have  been  some  previous  concert ; would  you  not  think  that  the  / 

attack  was  concerted  before-hand? — I can  only  answer  from  what  I have  seen  in  ' 

the  newspapers.  It  appears,  that  a party  was  formed  on  the  Cork  side,  in  the 
ncighboiirliood  of  Charleville;  the  different  bodies  met  by  previous  concert,  and 
approached  this  village  in  which  there  was  a police  stationed.  The  police  were 
aided  in  keeping  guard  by  some  of  tlie  persons  of  the  village.  It  was  known  that 
the  patrolc  had  quitted  the  village  at  a particular  hour,  and  the  attack  was  made 
durirtg  the  absence  of  the  patrolc  ; there  were  a great  number  of  shots  fired,  and 
the  police  and  their  assistants  would  proliably  have  Ijcen  overpowered,  if  they 
had  not  been  relieved  by  a body  of  the  military  ; on  the  ap[)roucli  of  the  military 
the  insurgents  tied. 

Was  tiie  attack  directed  against  the  mlmbitants  of  a village,  or  against  the  police 
stationed  there? — Against  the  police,  and  the  houses  of  persons  who  inhabit  that 
villace,  who  were,  1 believe,  as  active  as  the  police  in  the  preservation  of  the 
peace. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  they  were  Protestants  or  Homan  Catholics  ? — 

1 believe  they  were  all  Protestants ; they  were  palatines. 

How  long  have  they  been  settled  in  the  country  r— They  have  been  settled 
I believe,  seventy  or  eighty  years. 

Were  the  palatines  the  object  of  attack,  or  the  police  stationed  in  the  village  ?-— 

I apprehend  both. 

Were  the  police  men  pdatinea  believe  not ; I believe  not  one. 

I suppose  the  attack  was  to  get  rid  of  the  police  most  likely  ? — So  it  appeared 
to  me. 

Ex[)lain  what  you  mean  by  palatines  ? — They  wore  the  descendants  of  a number 
of  families  which,  about  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  had  been  brought  from  Ger- 
many and  been  settled  in  villages.  ' 

Were  they  German  Protestants? — I believe  they  were  all  Protestants. 

They  are  settled  in  this  part  of  Ireland  ?-*-They  are  settled  in  that  part  of  Ireland ; 
some  of  them  at  Adair;  if  I mistake  not,  I think  there  are  two  or  three  villages 
called  palatine  villages,  and  I am  sure  there  are  some  of  those  people  at  Adair. 

When  you  stated  that  the  attacks  and  outrages  were  not  premedita)ted,  do  you 
mean  to  say,  that  the  outrages  were  not  in  consequence  Of  something  that.buppened 
during  the  attack  for  predatory  purposes,  or  that  you  only  meant  to  say,  it  had  not 
been  premeditated  for  any  length  of  time  before,  and  only  inconsequence  of  some 
immediate  object  of  distress  ? — Speaking  of  this  particular  outrage,  I have  no  dOubt 
f’rotn  what  I have  read,  that  it  was  an  act  of  very  mature  premeditation.  But 
generally  speaking,  I believe  the  outrages  wei'e  not  long  premeditated,  nor  the  result 
(of  concert  or  convbination  ; -l  ean  however  m<mtion  two  instanceai'niore  which  ap- 
pear to  me  to  bo  instances  of  combined  outrages  that  have  occurred. in  my  time,  if 
the  Committee  wishes. 

What  was  the  object  of  attack  as  you  conceive  ; was  the  attack  to  get  rid  of  the 
■police,  or  was  the  object  to  attack. the  palatines  ?— believe  the  object  was  to  destroy 
;die  establishment,  and  then  to  get  possessioJi  of  'thedrms;  and  I have  no  doubt 
.that  they  would  have  willingly  put  to  death  every  man  that  resisted  them  without 
.distinction ; they  were  armed  and  fired  a great  nunibcr  of  shot. 

In  point  of  fact,  do  you  know  whether  those  palatine  inhabitants  have  Since  con- 1 
; ; 20.  B 2 tinued  ' 
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Francis  BkcUurne,  tinned  in  the  country,  or  have  been  driven  out  of  it? — I believe  they  liave  all 
Fiq.  remained;  but  1 know  that  the  palatines  in  other  places  were  emigrating  in  great 

' V.. ' numbfers.  This  time  twelve  months,  1 recollect  having  met  a largc^  detachment  of 

1 jMay'i8a4.  ;them  coming  to  Limerick,  and  I found  on  inquiry,  they  were  palatines  from  other 
'parts  of  the  country,  who  were  on  their  way  to  America. 

' Respecting  the  attack  at  Glanisheen,  you  speak  of  the  report  of  the  trial  at 
Limerick  ? — The  report  of  the  trial  at  Limerick,  enables  me  to  speak  of  the  pie- 
rnoditalion  of  the  attack,  for  at  Limerick  one  ol  the  parties  had  become  an  ajiprover 
and  gave  a regular  detail  of  the  nature  and  formation  of  the  attack. 

Who  tried  them  ?— Mr.  Serjeant  Lefroy  ; two  men  were  convicted,  and  eleven 
pleaded  guilty;  that  made  thirteen;  there  were  two  convicted  before  me,  who 
I believe  were  at  the  attack,  on  a charge  of  absence  from  their  dwelling-houses, 
making  fifteen  altogether. 

Were  all  the  parties  concerned  in  that  outrage,  in  a state  of  great  distics.s,  oi 
were  any  of  them,  particularly  the  leaders,  in  comfortable  circumstances,  as  lur  as 
you  know? — I cannot  answer  that  question. 

Would  you  mention  those  instances  of  two  or  three  outrages,  in  order  that  wc 
may  judge  the  general  cliaractcr  of  those  occasioned  by  dispossession  of  old  teniuils  r 
— The  most  important  of  those  cases  did  not  arise  solely  from  that  cause.  Hiring 
a stranger  in  the  country,  is  a matter  against  which  confederacie.s  have  shown 
great  hostility.  A man  calling  himself  Keilly,  had,  about  three  years  ago,  been 
charged  vvith  murder  in  the  county  of  Keriy.  lie  eamc  to  Limerick,  where  he  con- 
trived to  earn  a’ little  money,  from  time  to  time,  and  to  support  himself;  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  so  charged,  was,  1 am  now  fully  satisfied,  well 
known  in  the  county  of  Limerick ; he  became  the  servant  of  a person  of  the  name 
of  King,,  who  had  lately  taken  a farm  of  which  another  person  had  been  dispossessed  ; 
a party  of  from  nine  to  twelve  persons  determined  to  attack  King’s  house,  and  alter 
having  drank  a great  deal  of  whiskey  at  a neighbouring  public  house,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  King’s,  where  they  found  l^eilly ; they  had  a double  object  to  eilcct,  that 
of  punishing  King  for  taking  the  land,  and  of  punishing  Keilly  for  being  a stranger, 
and  for  hiring  himself  permanently  in  the  country.  King  was  not  at  his  house,  but 
they  beat  Keilly  barbarously  ; J am  sure  that  great  numbers  of  persons  were  at  the 
instant  acquainted  with  that  outrage.  They  continued  to  beat  and  belabour  this 
unfortunate  man  for  an  hour  and  a half;  they  atlected  to  give  liiin  time  to  say  liis 
prayers,-  but  they  .beat  him  in  the  way  I have  described,  and  left  him,  supposing  he 
was  dead  ; that  was  one  of  tlie  worst  outrages  that-has  come  within  iny  knowledge, 
•and  the  Committee  will  regard  it  as  a singular  circumstance,  that  though  the  ])eople 
ill  the  country  could  have  got  rid  of  Keilly,  by  giving  him  up  to  tbe  law,  and  having 
him  sent  to  Kerry  to  stand  his  trial  for  tlie  murder,  they  preferred  effecting  their 
object,  by 'doing  justice,  as  they  call  it,  themselves. 

Had  this  individual,  who  was  the  object  of  attack,  given  any  other  cause  of 
offence  than  you'have  mentioned?- — ^N6ne  whatever.  ‘ ‘ ' 

Was  there  any  feeling  of  general  indignation  at  such  an  attack  being  made  by 
twelve  men  acting  in  concert  upon  one  unarmed  man? — I do  not  think  that  his 
situation  excited  any  commiseration;  and  I think  there  were  nineteen  or  twenty 
witnesses  produced  by  the  prisoners,  in  order  to  make  out  cases  of  alibi,  every  one 
of  whom'  were,  I am  persuaded,  grossly  and  wilfully  perjured.  Now  tlie  other 
instances  I think  it  right  also  to  mention. 

You  say  one  case  came  before  yourself? — This  case  that  came  before  me,  several 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  this  outrage  were  tried  on  the  charge  of  being  absent  from 
his  dwehing-house,  and  convicted. 

What  was  the  date  ? — That  occurred  in  May  or  June  1 823. 

Were  was  it? — At  Balliallinan. 

. .Do. you  happen  to  know  how  long  the  former  tenant,  who  was  dispossessed,  liad 
had  possession  of  the  land  ? — Very  shortly  before ; it  was  what  was  called  a dairy 
farm';;that  is  land  let  with  a number  of  cows  upon  it ; let  to  a person  engaged  in 
'making  butter.  ' ' 

Is  there  any  misconstruction  as  to  the  nature  of  the  lease ; do  they  distinctly  under- 
stand that  they  ‘h^iye  only ‘a  temporary  interest  in  it  ? — There  is  not  the  least  miscon- 
struction. or  misunderstanding  on  these  subjects,  not  adverting  to  this  particular 
instance  of  Kind’s  farm,  which  was  .one.  that  it  required  some  capital  to  manage ; 
.but  looking  at  the  general  system  and  condition  of  the  country,  the  situation  of 
a tenant  in  such  a country  as.  I have  described,  who  is  about  to  lose  Ins'  land,  must 
•be  considered.  His  land  is  his  sole  means  of  subsistence  and  support ; it  is  really 
b'.; ; L . - . _ the 
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llie  onlv  Uiino  to  which  he  can  look  as  the  means  of  preserving  the  existence  of  TrenmmaeUm,. 
himself  or  Ilfs  family;  lie,  therefore,  clings  to  it  witti  the  utmost  clctcrniinalion. 

In  truth  it  is  necessity  that  makes  him  look  to  the  loss  of.  the  land  as  the  gieatest 

evil  that  ean  befal  him.  , ,,  ' 

Is  there  any  feclino  that  it  is  an  act  of  positive  injustice  towards  an  old  servant, , 
to  dispossess  him  of  his  land,  or  merely  a feeling  applicable  to,  those  persons  who 
have  land,  and  who  combine  against  all  other  persons.tlmt  may  be  competitors  lor 
it?— I think  it  is  both;  they  both  think  it  unjust,  and  each  poor  man,  who  wlslics 
to  preserve  the  possession  of  his  own  laud  as  tenant,  of  course  willingly  assists  Ills 
neighbour  when  he  wants  assistance  to  cli'cct  the  same  purpose.  . , , - 

The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  it  gives  a sort  of  licredilary  claim,  wilho.it  refer- 
cnee  to  the  amot.ni  of  rent  demanded  ?-I  do  not  think  they  reason  so  abstmet- 
edlv  ■ I have  no  doubt  that  if  a tenant  could  get  land,  and  the  iiienns  of  subsistence 
elsewhere,  they  are  not  attached  to  the  land  so  strongly  as  to  engage  in  schemes,  or 
ill  coiniiiitting  outrages,  in  order  to  iirotcct  their  possession. 

Do  they  entertain  any  peculiar  notions  with  regard  to  their  rights  as  occupiers  ? 

So  far  as  they  have  any  notion  upon  the  subject,  I am  sure  they  .consider  It  an  act 
of  injustice  to  dispossess  a tenant,  particularly  if  he  has  paid  his  rent. 

Bo  you  not  find  that  discontent  has  been  directed  as  well  against  the  payment  of 
rent,  as  to  the  cases  where  eviction  has  taken  place  from  the  land  ?— I do. 

Do  you  not  believe  that  a great  number  of  persons  iiavc  availed  tlicmsclvca  of  the 
discontent  arising  from  evictions,  and  from  exprbitarit  demands  of  rent,  to  resist  the 
lair  claim  of  the  landlord  ?— I have  no  doubt  of  it,  not  the  least 

Do  you  find  the  re.sistancc  of  the  payment  of  vent  for  land,  and  llie  dispossession, 
apply  equally  in  cases  where  he  is  a Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  or  i.s  it  contincd 
to  any  description  of  religious  landlord  ? — Nut, at  all.  _ 

What  is  the  least  (luantity  of  land  wliich  is  held  by  a person,  who  supports  him- 
self and  family  from  it?— 1 am  able  to  answer  that  question  satisfactorily  so  lar  as 
this  I have  been  informed  by  a person,  whom  I believe  to  have  good  inlorniation, 
tliat  in  a particular  parish  there  were  between  ,five-anc!-twenty , and  ibirty  persons, 
whose  names  were  in  a list,  who  arc  (as  1 believe  he  slated  to  me)  all  lorty  shi  ling 
freeholders-  according  to  the  list,  there  was  none  of  them,  as  1 recollect,  that  lielil 
more . than  three  acres  of  land,  some  of  them  less  than  one ; and  the  rent  was,  i.i  [ion 
an  average,  from  five  to  seven  pounds  an  acre.  , 

Were  they  yearly  tenants,  or  had  they  a lease?— They  were  forty  shilling  free- 
holders, as  I was  informed.  . . , • r *•  c 

Wiiat  was  the  parish,  do  you  recollect  r — 1 acquired  the  information  confi- 

'^Wasnt  in  some  district  once  disturbed,  included  in  t)ie  bountlanes  of  Cork,  Lime- 
rick and  Kerry  ?— pii  yes,  it  was  in  the  most  clisturbeci  part  of  r.imcrick. 

Do  you  moan  iilantation  acres  ? — Plantation  acres. 

Do  you  mean  to  state,  from  five  to  seven  pounds  to  he  tlic  acre  rent,  or  the 
amount  of  rent  paid  bv  each  ? — The  average  of  each  particular  acre. 

Was  it  land  let  for  any  particular  purpose?— Not  at  all;  it  was  let  in  the  ortli- 
nary  course  of,  as  I understood,  occupation,  and  was  all  occupied  m tlie  growing 

Was  it  particularly  good  land ?— Not  the  best  part  of  Limerick;  it  was  good 
land,  but  by  no  means  the  best  land.  rri 

What  distance  was  it  from  any  town,  for  that  makes  a material  difference  ?—  1 he 
distance  was,  I think,  about  two  miles  from  Rathkeel. 

Was  there  a liouse  upon  this  acre  ?— There  was  a cabin  upon  each  tenement. 

What  was  the  common  rent  of  ground  in  the  district  of  which  you  arc  speaking? 

—The  general  average  of  rent  in  the  county  of  Limerick  is  very  hard  to  tell ; there 
is  land  in  Limerick  of  the  very  best  kind.  f t • 

State  generally  the  condition  of  the  lower  class  of  peasants  m the  county  olUme- 
rick?— Ulie  greater  part  of  the  tenements  are  of  very  limited  extent,  as  I believe. 

, Is  the  peasant  an  occupier  of  land  in  general  r-Gencrally,  I believe,  he  la  an 
occupier  of  land. 

. To  a very  small  ainounlP^-And  to  a very  small  oinoimt.  The  whole  ol  his 
.tenement  is  generally  in  tillage  ; the  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  in  the  growing 
of  grain  of  some  kind;  poit  of  it  is  occupied  in  producing  potatoes,  and  those 
potatoes  form  his  sole  support.  I inquired,  and  was  credibly  intormed,  that  in  geneia 
.the  lower  orders  have  not  milk ; I inquired  particularly  respecting  this  subject,  1 was 
greatly  surprised  by  the  information.  • . . . ^ 
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/rdwcii B/aeWurwe,  Was  that  in  the  county  of  Limerick? — In  tlic  county  of  Limerick,  The  corn  ik 
£>?•  of  course  sold ; the  peasant  generally  has  a pig  or  two,  and  a few  fowls.  The  rent 

'■ ' is  paid  by  the  grain,  the  price  of  the  pig,  and  the  eggs,  and  fowls,  w’hich  arc  reared 

i3M&yi824.  about  the  house;  and  I believe,  generally  speaking,  that  tlie  peasant  never  cats 
a morsel  of  bread  from  tlie  beginning  to  tiie  end  of  the  year. 

Is  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  at  the  expense  of  the  repairs  of  the  tenement  ? — 
The  tenant  always. 

What  description  of  beds  have  they  in  their  houses  r — I protest  I have  been 
perfectly  shocked  at  hearing  an  account  of  it.  The  police,  in  searcliing  at  night,  of 
course  are  sometimes  obliged  to  disturb  the  family;  they  scarcely  ever  have  any 
bedding  except  straw;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  family  are  liuddled  together, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and  often  with  scarcely  any  thing  to  cover  iheni. 

Have  they  any  description  of  bedsteads? — [ think  in  general  they  liavo,  but  I have 
ho  doubt  that  theyfi'eqnently  lay  on  straw  on  the  ground. 

Is  that  ground  floored  with  any  thing  ? — No,  it  is  the  bare  clay ; not  an  instance 
to  the  contrary. 

For  what  term  do  they  hold  tlieir  clibins,  and  these  lots  of  land  ?— In  many 
instances,  they  have  freehold  leases.  r 

As  to  the  value  of  the  house  itself,  how  many  pounds  would  it  require  to  con- 
struct it? — I cannot  say  exactly;  I bolieve  that  llicre  arc  great  numbers  liial  it 
would  not  cost  twenty  shillings  to  construct.  The  article  of  most  value  is  the  timber 
of  the  roof ; they  find  it  hard  to  buy  even  the  roof  of  one  of  the  common  cabins. 

How  many  pounds  would  k take  to  oonstruct  it  ? — I believe  not  more  than  forty 
shillings. 

What  do  yon  mean  by  a small  amount  of  land  ? — I should  think,  any  quantity, 
under  five  acres,  would  be  very  small. 

What  kind  of  furniture  have  they  in  their  houses ; have  they  furniture  generally  ? 

They  have  very  little  furniture ; I believe  it  consists  of  a pot,  some  noggins,  a can, 
a very  littie  earthen  wave  of  a coarse  kind,  and  a bedstead ; I believe  they  have  in 
general  stools  of  some  kind,  and  a dresser. 

Are  they  able  to  imrchase  vei’y  small  quantitie.?  of  tobacco,  or  spirits,  or  tea.? 

I believe  they  do  not  purchase  tea  at  all ; but  I believe  tobacco  is  constantly  pur- 
thased  by  them.  I believe  that  their  eggs  arc  very  often  bartered  for  tobacco. 

What  description  of  dress  do  they  usoally  wear  ?—  Very  bad,  in  Limerick, 

Is  it  domestic  manufacture  altogether? — I cannot  exactly  say;  I should  tlfink 
not. 

Are  their  clothes  newly  made,  or  do  they  buy  old  clothes  ? — It  appears  to  me  that 
the  clothes  they  wear  have  been  new,  while  in  the  possession  of  the  wearer. 

Arc  they  able  to  purchase  articles  of  cotton  manufacture?— Very  few,  indeed; 
I seldom  saw  a 'hand'lTCii'eAiiief  orrlhe  women-;  1 speak  of  the  women  of  the  I'Kiorest 
order  of  the  people. 

Do  you  understand  whether  they  ever  have  any  money  ? — I believe  very  little  ; 
I know  in  a number  of  various  cases  that  have  come  before  me,  where  the  police  liavft 
searched  persons  apprehended,  I do  not  recollect  that  there  was  one  instance  in 
which  a single  farthing  of  money  w'as  found  upon  any  one  of  tho  parties. 

What  opportunity  have  they  of  earning  money  ? — In  harvest  time  of  course  there 
is  a good  deal  of  employment  for  them ; persons  who  have  farms  and  large  tracts  of 
ground,  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  are  obliged  occasionally  to  take  in  additional 
labourers ; and  the  making  of  roads  affords  a good  deal  of  occupation. 

At  what  rale  are  they  paid  ?— I should  think  at  sixpence,  eight-peiwc,  or  ten- 
pence  a^day ; I believe  ih‘ harvest  time,  wages -are  sometimes  as  high  as  fifteen  and 
twenty-pence. 

Do  yon  speak  of  free  labour,  or  labour  aft'orded  to  their  landlords?— I sneak  of 
free  labour,  because  in  general,  I believe,  tliese  small  tenements  are  held  from  land- 
lords who  have  subdivided  the  farm;  and  a person  that  has  so  subdivided  a farm 
has  seldom  occasion  for  work.  ' 

Is-  not  a good  deal  of  tlie  labour  of  the  lower  orders,  under  a condition  made  with 
the  landlorcjs  ? — I do  not  know ; I cannot  tell. 

How  do  they  cultivate  the  land  ?~^Thcy  cultivate  the  land  by  the  members  of  the 
family,  who  are  quite  sufficient  to  cultivate  it  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  cultivate  it  As  to  ihiplements  of  husbandry,  the  occupiers  of  these 
small  tenements  in  general  have  none ; tlie  plough  and  harrow  are  usually  borrowed 
^or  the  occasion.  There-is  not,  I believe, -one  in  fifty  that  has  the  means  of  culti- 
vating lus  land  properly. 

-Do 
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Do  not  they  hold  in  joint  tenancy  ? — I Mieve  they  do  ; but  I cannot  say  that'  Francis  niacklurnt, 
tliat  (natter  has  at  all  come  before  me  in  any  inquiry  that  I have  made.  ^ ^ 

In  general  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  you  have  not  heard  that  such  is  the  case  ? — ^ 

I believe  there  are  a great  number  of  joint  tenancies.  ay  18-24, 

Particularly  in  those  parts  of  the  county  where  they  multiply  the  forty  shilling 
freeholders  ?— I believe  that  was  one  of  the  modes  of  multiplying  them. 

Do  you  not  believe,  that  in  most  of  those  instances  where  a very  high  rate  of  rent  has 
been  cliarged  on  tlic  land,  and  an  equivalent  rent  not  paid  to  the  landlord  in  money, 
that  the  rent  is  paid  in  other  ways  besides  money  ? — I cannot  tell ; it  may  be  so 
certainly. 

Have  you  not  lieard  that  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  an  agreement  is  made  her 
tween  the  landlord  and  tenant,  that  the  tenant  shall  give  a certain  portion  of  labour 
at  a certain  rate,  and  that  that  labour  is  received  from  him  as  an  equivalent  for  vent? 

—I  dare  say,  I am  sure  it  takes  place  in  Limerick  ; but  whether  it  is  general  in  the 
county  I cannot  tell. 


In  the  in.stances  yon  have  mentioned,  when  excessive  rents  Imve  been  imposed 
on  the  land,  is  it  not  in  such  a manner  tliat  the  greater  portion  of  the  rent  is  gene- 
rally paid  r — In  those  particular  instances,  I should  tliink  no  part  is  paid  in  labouj-. 

Are  the  particular  instances  you  have  referred  to,  llie  property  of  an  absentee? — 
No. 


Is  the  proprietor  resident  on  or  near  the  property?— The  fee  may  be  tbe  property 
of  an  absentee,  but  I believe  the  beneficial  interest  in  the  land,  is  in  the  iiands  uf 
a person  or  persons  resident. 

The  rent  is  paid  to  a person  resident? — Yes. 

Do  you  l)clicyc,  that  no  portion  of  rent,  no  large  portion  is  paid  by  labour  ? — 
That  is  my  belief. 

You  spoke  merely  of  freeholds  in  the  description  you  have  given  ?-r-What  I have 
spoken  of,  are  the  occupiers  of  small  tenements  gencrullv. 

Does  your  general  description  coiriinc  itself  to  persons  who  hold  by  freehold 
tenure  of  that  sort,  or  to  tliosc  that  constitute  the  labouring  classes  generally  llirough- 
out  the  country  ? — It  applies  generally  to  persons  that  hold  small  tenements. 

Arc  you  aware  of  the  general  mode  of  holding,  and  do  you  conceive  that  tlie 

freater  part  of  tlie  population  are  not  freeholders  ? — A very  largo  proportion  in 
dmerick,  very  large  indeed,  arc,  I believe,  not  freelioklers. 

• Do  you  conceive  half  of  the  population  are  freeholders  ? — I am  sure  they  arc  not 
Then  there  must  be  another  description  of  persons  of  which  you  have  not  yet 
given  any  account? — There  is  another  description  of  persons  who  are  not  freelioldere 
or  landholders ; but  I do  not  mean  to  say  their  condition  is  at  all  worse  than  those 
1 have  been  describing,  by  no  means.  • . • . 

Are  you  awaienf ‘ihc  dcscri|)tions  of  persons  who  live  as  labourers  with  the  far- 
mers, and  who  hold  no  more  generally,  than  merely  that  which  produces  the  potatoes 
of  the  year? — 1 am  sure  there  is  a class  and  a numerous  class  in  Limerick  of  that 
description. 

Is  not  that  more  general? — I am  convinced  it  is  the  most  general. 

And  the  most  numerous? — The  most  numerous. 


Are  you  aw'are  of  the  rents  which  they  pay  ? — No ; I have  been  in  the  habit  of 
‘inquiring  respecting  rents  from  the  agents  of  estates,  and  persons  who  have  more 
•communication  with  freeholders  and  with  solvent  tenants;  and  persons  of  this 
description  have  not  the  same  means  of  information  with  respect  to  the  person  who 
occupies  a cabin  as  a servant,  as  they  have  respecting  the  rents  of  landholders. 

Have  you  paid  any  atteption  to  the  state  of  the  occupying  tenants  upon  the  col- 
legiate or  the  church  property  ? — No. 

You  have  stated,  that  with  respect  to  the  tenantry,  as  far  as  you  were  acquainted, 
they  had  no  other  subsistence  but  potatoes?— Yes. 

Witli  respect  to  what  part  of  the  county  of  Limerick  do  you  now  mean  to  give 
your  testimony? — I am  not  excepting  to  any  particular  part  of  Limerick. 

In  the  mountain  districts  of  Limerick,  is  it  not  customary  to  have  a cow? — 
I tliink  I liavc  heard,  that  in  the  remote  parts  of  Connello,  the  people  live  more 
comfortably.  There  the  population,  however,  is  by  no  means  dense,  and  that  arises 
■from  their  having  an  extensive  right  of  common,  or  a permission  of  commonage 
.over  the  mountains. 

But  in  the  mountain  districts  the  population  ca,nnot  be  dense  ? — It  is  not  dense, 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee,  what  proportion  of  superficial  extent  is  included 
in  tlie  mountainous  district  ?— It  is  very  considerable ; but  I cannot  tell  the  propor- 
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FrancuBlaMurne,  tion. particularly.  My  knowledge  of  Limerick  is  incidental,  and  bnly'of  a year’s 
Esq-  duration.  . 

^ ~ ' In  the  district  to  which,  you  referred,  when  you  hist  addressed  the  Committee,  is 

’3  ay  » 24.  ^ proportion  of  .mountainous  country  in  wliich  the  population  is  not 

so  derise  as  in  tire  other  jrarts  you  have  described  ? — In  Conncllo  ; Yes. 

And  to  which  the  description  you  have  given  of  the  state  of  tlic  peasantry  can 
hardly  apply? — Certainly. 

Of  Limerick? — Of  Limerick. 

Do  those  people, whom  you  have  dcscr-ibed,  hold  usually  from  the  landed  pro- 
prietor, or  from  what  you  call  middle  men  ? — I believe  in  very  few  instances  do  they 
hold  .from  the  landed  proprietor. 

Does  the  original  description  wliich  you  gave,  apply  particulaily  to  Lord 
Courtenay’s  estate;  the  estate  tliat  was  or  is  Lord  Courtenay’s  ? — I do  not  know 
the  boundaries  of  Lord  Courtenay’s  estate ; and  I cannot  tell  whether  that  is  any 
part  of  the  district  to  which  I allude.  , 

What  is  the  fuel  of  the  common  people  in  Limerick? — Turf. 

Have  they  that  in  abundance? — It  is  very  scarce  in  Limerick  ; and  the  want  of 
it  I conceive  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  misery  of  their  coudiiion. 

Do  you  mean  it  is  scarce  in  the  town  of  Limerick,  or  in  the  county  generally? — 
I think  generally  in  the  county  and  city  of  Limerick  ; it  is  bi-ouglit  by  the  Shannon 
from  a considerable  distance;  but  I do  not  believe  it  is  vei'y  dear  in  the  city  of 
Limerick. 

So  as  to  make  it  a matter  of  difilculty  with  the  lower  orders  to  obtain  a sufficient 
supply? — 1 should  think  in  some  of  the  districts  it  is  extremely  difficult. 

The  rate  of  rents  must  be  somewhat,  affected  by  tlie  change  of  prices ; the  rents 
the  tenantry  have  been  able  to  pay? — Yes. 

Has  there  not  been  very  considerable  abatement  made  by  the  propaictors  of  land 
since  the  change? — I believe  there  has. 

Very  considerable  ? — I believe  there  has. 

And  very  general? — And  very  general.. 

Do  you  find,  or  are  you  able  to  collect,  whether  the  obstacles  to  prevent  tlmt  being 
effectuated  has  not  arisen  from  the  situation  of  the  middle  men  ?—Indced,  I sliQuld 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  obstacles  had  arisen  in  that  way ; permit  me  to 
add,  that  persons  in  the  situation  of  middle  men  have,  I know,  contracted  debts,  and 
granted  annuities  upon  the  faitli  of  those  lettings,  and  have  actually  disabled  them- 
selves from  being  as  liberal  as  I am  sure  sound  policy  would  suggest  they  should'  be 
to  the  occupying  tenants. 

Have  you  not  reason  to  believe  that  many  persons,  who  had  rentals  to  a very  con- 
siderable  amount,  from  the  diangc  of  times,  have  liecn  reduced  very  nearly  to  a state 
■of  Uttfer  fjdVefty?— I’ummvu  tU  a very  great  degree  ioejeed ; indeed  1 know  it. 

Have  you  known  any  instances  in  which  persons  holding  in  that  way,  have  offered 
to  surrender  these, leases,  and  it  has  been  refused? — Some  of  these  questions  relate 
to  matters  wholly  unconnected  with  my  public  situation  ; but  professionally,  I know 
that  few  instances  of  that  sort  have  occurred ; indeed  very  few.  ' 

From  your  communication  with  the  magistracy,  have  you  not  endeavoured  and 
have  been  able  to  get  considerable  information  ?~1  felt  it  my  duty,  knowing'it  was 
the  wish  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  inform  myself  upon  the  different  topics  con- 
nected with  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  1 accordingly  had  the  fullest  commu- 
nication with  the  magistrates,  and  from  time  to  time  reported  to  Ilis  Maiestv’s 
government  the  result  which  I was  then  able  to  arrive  at. 

Personally  and  in  writing  ?— Personally  and  in  writing.  I never  returned  from 
Limerick,  I think,  that  I had  not  a personal  communication  witli  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Do  you  happen  to  know,  that  in  that  part  of  Limerick  you  are  now  referring  to 
rent  is  sometimes  paid  some  part  in  money,  and  some  in  labour? — I do  not  know  an 
instance  in  which  it. was  received  in  labour. 

About  what  proportion'  of  time  do' these  peasantry,  of  whom  you  have  been 
speaking,  either  labour  for  themselves  or  for  other  persons ; what  proportion  of  time 
in  tact  IS  totally  unoccupied  ?— I recollect,  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
..  House  of  Commons,  upon  the  employment  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  seeing  a calcu- 
ation  or  the  length  of  time  they  were  unoccupied  ; 1 do  not  recollect  what  it  was 
but  1 think  It  agreed  wiilvthe  impression  upon  my  mind.  ' ’ 

You  have  mentioned  a very  considerable  abatement  to  have  been  made  bv  the 
landlords  ot  the  country,- on  the  alteration  of  prices;  with  reference  to  tba^  and 

after 
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after  taking  into  your  consideration  all  those  abatements,  is  it  your  opinion,  or  is  it  'Fmnds  Elackbvrne, 
not,  that  the  i;ents  at  present  reserved  in  that  part  of  the  country,  are  exorbitant  ^ 

rents? — I believe  the  rents  are  a great  deal  too  high;  hut  in  order  to  form  an  ' ' 

accurate  judgment  on  that  subject,  you  should  recollect  liow  the  country  is  sub*  ‘ 

divided.  A man  who  holds  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  has  but  one  family  to  support, 
can  pay  a given  rent  for  land,  which  I apprehend,  if  it  were  divided  into  ten  tene- 
ments, it  would  be  itnpossible  for  the  ten  families  together  to  pay  and  to  live; 

I say,  that  in  the  subdivided  state  of  the  property  in  Limerick,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  rents  arc  a great  deal  too  high,  and  such  as  the  vast  population  upon  it 
cannot  afford  to  pay,  and  subsist  themselves  in  decency  and  comfort. 

What  do  you  particularly  say,  as  to  other  causes  besides  density  of  population, 
to  which  you  attribute  the  subdivision  of  the  tenements  in  the  country  ? — I am  sure 
electioneering  purposes  have  contributed  to  subdivisions;  in  what  degree  it  has 
caused  it,  I cannot  pretend  to  say. 

Can  you  tell  the  Committee,  whether  the  population  is  less  dense  upon  that 
description  of  land  upon  which  there  are  no  freeholds,  namely,  bishop  and  collegiate 
lands? — No  ; I cannot  tell. 

Are  all  the  mountainous  districts  which  you  have  alluded  to  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  and  in  which  you  conceive  the  population  to  be  less  dense,  amongst  that 
part  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  the  most  or  least  disturbed  ? — The  most  disturbed 
parts  of  Limerick,  are  perhaps  in  the  mountainous  district,  or  on  the  confines  of  it. 

That  is  where  the  population  is  the  least  dense  ? — So  I apprehend.  In  that 
country,  the  mountains  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  under  control. 

Do  you  speak  now  of  the  eastern  siile  of  the  county  ?— I speak  of  what  I should 
think  the  south-west;  the  Connello  district;  but  Rathkcel,  which  I consider  the 
worst,  is  in  the  centre  of  a very  dense  population ; and  I believe  that  of  Shanna- 
golden  is  also  very  dense. 

Arc  those  parts  of  the  country  mostly  belonging  to  residents  or  absentees  ? — 

Generally  speaking,  I believe  the  property  is  exclusively  that  of  absentees ; I mean 
the  fee  simple. 

During  your  acquaintance  with  the  county  of  Limerick,  have  you  been  acquainted 
with  llie  state  of  llie  barony  of  Kenry? — I have  never  been  in  Kenry,  but  it  has 
been  unfortunately  a subject  of  great  anxiety  to  me. 

Is  that  the  part  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  or  the 
least  number  of  resident  proprietors? — I cannot  tell  how  it  may  be  in  point  of 
proportion  ; I believe  there  are  a great  number  of  respectable  resident  gentry,  but 
I have  been  informed,  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  absentee  property,  and  an 
extremely  dense  population. 

Having  stated  to  the  Committee  that  the  mountainous  country  can  be  scarcely 
said  to  be  under  control,  what  circumstance  induces  you  to  form  that  opinion  ? — 

The  absence  of  resident  gentry,  the  great  extent  of  the  country,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  multiplving  posts  of  police  or  military. 

Is  this  a considerable  extent  of  country  to  which  you  allude? — Very  large. 

Can  you  describe  in  any  way  the  probable  extent  of  it?— I cannot  describe  the 
contents  of  it ; but  I believe  it  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  two  baronies  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Connello. 

In  respect  to  the  electioneering  purposes  being  the  cause  of  increase  population  in 
the  county  of  Limerick,  can  you  state  to  the  Committee  why?-— In  consequence  of 
increased  subdivision. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee,  the  number  of  freeholders  registered  in  the 
county  of  Limerick? — No,  I cannot. 

Can  you  state  the  population  of  the  county  of  Limerick  ?— Nor  the  popu- 
lation. 

You  did  not,  in  expressing  your  view  of  the  causes  of  disturbance,  state  that  the 
absentees  formed  any  part  of  that;  you  are  now  asked,  whether  or  not  you  consider 
absentees  as  the  primary  cause  of  these  disturbances  in  the  county  of  Limerick? — 

I,  do  consider  it  to  be  a primary  and  most  important  cause  ; I will  state  in  what  way; 
in  drawing  the  revenue  of  the  country  from  it ; in  withdrawing frorn  the  society  one 
of  its  main  supports;  in  withdrawing  the  influence  that  belongs  to  rank,  to  educa- 
tion, and  to  the  actual  presence  pf  the  great  landed  proprietors ; and  in  times  of 
disturbance,  in  leaving  society  totally  destitute  of  one  of  its  classes. 

Ypu  were  asked  whether  or  not  the  universality  of  the  complaint  of  the  lower 
orders,  who  are  subject  to  the  absenteeship  of  the  landlord,  has  been  very  greatly 
expressed;  strongly  expressed?— I do  not  think  that  tli,ey  reason  as  to  remote 
, 20.  C ' causes ; 
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TrancitTilackburnc,  causes ; and  I do  not  think,  that  the  sentiment  has  been  ever,  that  I can  collect 
*’■'  very  distinctly  expressed.  ’ 

Did  or  did  not  the  disturbances  more  generally  prevail  in  that  part  of  the  country 
belonging  to  absentees,  tlian  in  any  other,  the  county  of  Limerick  ? — I believe 
it  did. 

Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kildimo  ? — No. 

Have  you  had  many  cases  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  from  either  tliat  place  or 
the  vicinity  ? — Several. 

Arc  you  aware  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kildimo,  there  are  or  are  not  a con- 
siderable number  of  resident  gentry? — 1 believe  there  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  or 
hot  very  remote  from  it. 

Will  you  state  to  the  Committee,  whether  it  has  come  to  your  knowledge,  that 
the  practice,  generally  speaking,  is,  for  absentee  landlords,  in  directing  their  agents 
to  collect  money,  for  the  agents  to  be  paid  by  a per  centage  upon  the  collection  ? — 
I believe  that  the  agents  are  generally  paid  by  a per  centage;  I do  not  know  an 
instance  of  an  agent  with  a salary. 

Then  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  agent  to  collect  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
tenantry  ? — So  it  would  appear. 

Does  this  observation  apply  to  absentees  only,  or  to  tlic  general  system  of 
agents?— I believe  the  universal  system  is  to  pay  a poundage. 

Do  you  not  think  that  a most  serious  grievance,  as  felt  in  the  country  by  the 
peasantry,  who  are  30  subject  to  the  demands  of  absentee  landlords  ?— I do  not  believe 
that  the  peasant  ever  looks  to  that  at  all ; that  may  be  practically  the  effect  of  it, 
but  I do  not  believe  it  is  taken  into  the  peasant’s  account,  unless  in  particular  in- 
stances, where  the  poundage  is  received  from  the  tenant ; I take  for  granted,  that 
the  landlord  pays  his  agent  according  to  the  sum  received. 

The  system  of  middle  men  is  not  much  more  prevalent  upon  absentee’s  estates 
than  upon  those  of  residents  ? — Indeed  I believe  it  is. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  rent  of  the  occupying  peasant  is  much  diminished,  by 
holding  directly  from  the  principal  proprietor,  instead  of  from  the  middle  man?— 
Indeed  I should  think  it  is. 

Do  you  understand  the  number  of  middle  men  to  be  much  diminished  ?— I be- 
lieve  It  IS  greatly  diminished,  and  I must  add,  that  I am  persuaded  tliat  the 
diminution  of  that  class  in  society  has  produced,  or  contributed  in  a most  material 
degree  to  produce,  the  disturbances  in  that  country. 

Has  not  the  fact  been,  upon  large  absentee  property,  that  middle  men  have 
ceased  to  exist  there,  and  that  there  was  no  person  in  control  over  the  tenantry, 
except  the  person  in  receipt  of  the  rents? — Certainly. 

With  respect  to  absentee  property  in  Ireland,  from  your  information,  to  what 
extent  has  the  existing  of  middle  men  ceased?— I cannot  tell  that;  it  is  impo.ssiblc 
to  ascertain  it  from  any  facts  or  information  in  my  power. 

Mustnot  the  natural  result  of  extensive  abatement  be,  to  extinguish  the  class  of 
middle  men  ? — Not  an  abatement  to  middle  men,  of  course. 

But  of  abatement  to  the  tenant  ?-  --Tbe  middle  man,  if  ho  abates,  is  vew  often 
ruined  by  the  abatement : I have  described  that  before. 

When  rent  has  been  considerably  abated  to  the  ocenpyina  tenant,  has  that  abate- 
ment been  made  m general  proportionably  by  the  principal  proprietor  and  by  the 
middle  man,  or  by  the  middle  man  only?— I should  think  where  there  has  been  any 
“tmimam^  “ Proportion  by  the  proprie  J 

In  the  cases  which  have  come  within  your  Iniovvledge,  where  the  middle  man  has 
been  removed  altogether,  and  consequently  the  abatement  made  to  the  under  tenant, 
and  he  became  the  immediate  tenant  under  tlie  landlord,  whether  the  greatest  satis; 

expressed  by  hnn?-I  do  not  know  of  any  actual  case  of  the 
nCenrrU^”'  generally  speaking,  I have  no  doubt  that  such  things  have 

to  the  nrCd'^  'f  many  Instances ; that  is,  of  abatements  actually  operating 

to  the  practical  benefit  of  the  tenant  in  possession.  “ 

difference  which  ho  pays  to  the  landlord  and  receives 
sihiv  f “ P'  nctice  for  the  middle  man  to  get  the  utmost  he  pos- 

myUernsTinforrS 

You  mentioned,  when  you  first  went  to  administer  the  law  in  tliat  country,  th6 

State 
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state  of  it  was  very  improved,  as  compared  with  that  which  you  collected  from  the  JF'rtfHcw' B/acAiurnc, 
reports  you  received? — Yes. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  the  state  of  the  country  ? — I attribute  it  to  the  opera-  '' ^ 

tion  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  I attribute  it  to  the  establishment  of  the  police,  and  *3  ^8*14. 

I attribute  it  to  the  iinjirbvement  of  the  magistracy  of  the  country,  to  increased 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  institution  of  the  petty  sessions, 
which  has  certainly  given  a vigour  and  consistency  to  the  magisterial  powers,  which 
they  had  not  before. 

Are  you  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  that  country,  as  to  be  able 
to  say  that  you  think  that  those  other  circumstances  you  have  mentioned,  namely, 
the  improved  state  of  the  police,  the  petty  sessions,  and  the  activity  of  the  magis- 
trates, without  continuing  the  Insurrection  Act,  can  secure  the  peace  at  present? — 

I think  not. 

Did  your  observation  apply  to  the  w'hole  of  the  counties  with  which  you  have 
been  connected,  or  to  a part  of  them? — With  respect  to  the  liberties  of  the  city  of 
Limerick,  and  four  baronies  of  the  county. 

Name  them  ? — Clanwilliam,  Coona,  Owneylbeg,  and  Small  County.  I consider 
their  condition  to  w'arrant  me  in  saying  they  are  habitually  tranquil ; Kenry  and 
Pubble  Brien,  I consider  to  be  in  a state  of  considerable  disturbance.  In  one  of 
them  there  was  a I’eccnt  attempt  at  assassination;  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of 
the  county,  its  return  to  tranquillity  has  been  so  recent,  that  I cannot  place  any 
confidence  in  appearances ; but  the  w'inter  has  been  tranquil,  far  beyond  my  expec- 
tations. The  two  baronies  in  the  county  of  Clare,  were  in  such  a state  in  the  month 
of  February,  that,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  magistrates,  I was  in  hopes  the 
Insurrection  Act  could  have  been  removed  from  them  by  tliis  time  ; but  there  have 
been  since  that  time  insurrectionary  offences,  in  a considerable  number,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  barony  of  Tulla,  and  in  the  barony  of  Clonclcralaw,  in  the  same 
county.  The  consequence  was,  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  magistrates,  we  were 
obliged  for  tlie  present,  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  taking  off  the  proclamation.  I con- 
ceive, and  I believe  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  every  magistrate  in  Clare  and 
Limerick,  that  a great  deal  of  the  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  the  last  winter  arc  attri- 
butable to  the  high  prices  of  every  article  of  agricultural  produce,  and  of  cattle. 

Now,  I need  not  suggest  to  the  Committee,  that  this  is  perhaps  only  a temporary 
cause  of  quiet;  so  far  as  it  lias  contributed  to  produce  quiet  and  tranquillity,  it 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  but  it  is  only  temporary  in  its  nature.  But  I beg 
leave,  in  connection  with  tlie  last  circumstance,  to  mention  that  nothing  has  ever 
appeared  to  me  so  strongly  to  disclose  and  establish  one  of  the  sources  of  disturbance, 
as  arising  from  too  high  lettings,  than  the  circumstance  that  every  man  should  be 
ready  to  attribute  to  this  increase. of  paces  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  The 
reasoning  upon  it  appears  to  be  obvious,  that  tranquillity  is  restored  because  the 
tenant  is  better  able  to  pay  his  rents ; in  truth,  that  operates  practically  as  a reduc- 
tion of  rent. 

You  have  spoken  against  the  principle,  as  to  certain  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Limerick  and  Clare,  of  taking  off  the  actual  operation  of  the  Insurrection  Act ; do 
you  not  think  that  taking  away  the  Act,  and  the  power  of  restoring  of  it  if  necessary, 
would  be  still  more  dangerous? — I arn  perfectly  convinced  the  country  would  not 
be  safe,  if  that  power  were  not  in  the  hands  of  His  Majesty’s  government  I formed 
that  opinion  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  this  power  at  a time.  I had  sanguine 
expectations  that  the  greater,  if  not  the  entire  part  of  the  country,  under  my  juris- 
diction, might  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  Act.  I think  the  continuance  of 
the  power  in  the  hands  of  government  will  be  a most  efficient  means  of  tranquillizing 
the  country,  and  restoring  habits  of  peace  and  good  order  to  it. 

Have  you  not  known  tlie  very  menace  of  enforcement,  or  of  application  to  the 
government,  producing  directly  the  effect  of  tranquillizing  that  disturbed  part  ?-t- 
I believe  it  has  been  often  so. 

Do  you  consider  the  vesting  such  a power  in  the  hands  of  government,  to  Ije 
permanently  necessary  to  insure  a continuance  of  tranquillity  ?-  Certainly  not ; and 
I beg  leave  further  to  say,  for  my  own  part,  that  I have  always  regarded  necessity, 
and  necessity  only,  as  a justification  of  such  a measure,  a necessity  arising  from 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country. 

You  have  stated  three  or  four  baronies  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  in  which  you 
consider  tranquillity  to  be  permanent? — I think  it  is. 

When  you  slateil  in  the  early  part  of  your  evidence,  the  causes  which  produced 
the  disturbances,  do  you  consider,  that  the  permanence  of  tranquillity  of  those 

20.  C 2 districts, 
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PrmdsBIaMurnt,  districts,  arises  from  those_causes  not  existing  in  those  districts,  or  any  other  reason? 
sq.  T hey  exist  in  those  districts  in  a very  considerable  degree,  but  the  spirit  of 

insmtection  has  never  established  itself,  nor  spread  as  extensively  in  those  districts, 
as  m the  other  parte  of  Limerick. 

• _ Can  you  attribute  those  causes  not  having  produced  the  same  effect  in  those 
districts  to  that,  or  do  you  know  of  any  other  probable  reason  ? — They  were 
removed  from  the  seat  of  infection ; and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
magistrates  in  that  quarter  are  men  who  have  done  tlicir  duty.;  I will  nut  mention 
their  names,  but  nothing  can  be  more  praiseworthy  than  the  conduct  of  several 
I have  in  my  recollection. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  arising  from  the  knowledge  you  have  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  that  if  the  operation  of  the  Insurrection  Act  was  not  to  be  renewed  by 
fresh  enactments,  it  M-qukl  be  tlic  cause  of  many  respectable  gentlemen  deserting 
that  part  of  the  country  ? — The  sentiment  is  universal  umong.st  the  gentry  and 
magistrates,  that  it  is  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
people,  essentially  necessary  for  their  safely,  to  re-cmict  this  Act. 

Do  you  not  attribute  mucli  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  the 
satisfaction  it  has  afforded  to  the  better  classes  of  the  country,  to  the  caution  with 
which  it  has  been  exercised,  and  the  anxious  desire  felt  for  exercisinc  it  with  lenity 
and  discretion  ?— I do  attribute  a great  deal  of  it  to  that ; and  wilirrespcct  to  the 
pai  t tliat  govemincnt  ha.s  taken  upon  the  subject,  I can  sav,  that  uhat  maybe 
teinicd  tlic  collateral  duties  of  my  station,  ai'c  as  important,  and  not  less  trouble- 
some than  the  judicial  ones;  I mean,  the  reporting  generally,  and  reporting  upon 
petitions  from  convicted  prisoners  ; not  one  of  those  petitions  comes  to  me,  without 
having  been,  as  I believe,  previously  considered  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  I of 
course  am  obliged  to  compare  the  mutters  of  them  with  my  notes  ; and  in  many 
instances  have  reported  the  evidence  at  large.  In  cases  when  subsequent  matter 
has  transpired,  I am  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  persons  who  can  inform  me  upon 
the  subject;  I have  then  to  report  fully  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  upon  the  matter  • 
and  even  with  respect  to  tliose  convicts,  whose  cases  do  not  come  before  me,  on 
petitions  to  the  government,  before  they  leave  Cork,  a list  of  their  names  is  sent 
to  me,  and  I am  desired  to  report,  whether  there  appears  to  be  any  reason  for  re- 
mitting or  suspending  the  execution  of  their  sentences  ; this  obliges  me  to  go  over 
m;y  notes  of  the  evidence,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  report  specially  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  whether  there  bo  any  circumstance  to  justify  me  in  saying  whether  the 
sentence  ought  to  be  executed  or  not. 

Have  you  not  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county,  as  assisting 
you  in  tlie  discharge  of  your  duty,  that  they  have  been  most  anxious,  as  well  for 
die  safety  and  protection  of  the  accused,  as  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law?— 
Certainly. 

Can  jou  call  to  your  recolloctioii,  the  .possibility  of  any  case  existine  in  which 
a person  s case  has  not  been  most  anxiously  considered  ? — I do  not  believe  that 
a case  has  occurred  in  wliich  sentence  lias  been  pronounced,  or  iui  acquittal,  with- 
out the  lultet  and  most  mmute  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  tlie  case  ■ the 
mode  ot  administering  the  law  in  court  is  tliis ; I,  with  the  assistance  of  the  assistant 
barrister  or  his  deputy,  take  tile  law  to  myself;  I take  a note  of  the  evidence  • tlic 
prisoner  is  a ways  asked  whether  lie  is  ready  for  his  trial,  and  if  he  is  not  readv 
I postpone  tlie  trial,  not  upon  affidavit,  but  as  a matter  of  course ; I never  try  a man 
iiiiless  he  says  he  is  perfectly  ready,  and  having  the  power  of  sitting  from  day  to  day 
i do  not  put  tlieiii  to  make  an  affidavit ; if  they  think  the  court  is  to  be  adioiirned  to 
a distaqt  day,  the  impression  is  endeavoured  to  be  removed,  lest  tliey  miglit  prefer 
taking  their  trial  at  the  instant ; when  I retire  with  the  magistrates,  they  ill  effect  act 

TJ  ° ™ is  stated, 

and  the  evidence  minutely  read  to  them  from  my  notes 

anltter'otT  ,th<=  l^w  ?-Yes ; the  instances  of  a division  upon 

a mattei  of  tact,  have  been  I think  so  rare  as  four  or  five.  ' 

the  Inlur™cti“  •“.''ge  proportion  of  acquittals,  to  convictions  under 

the  Inaunection  Act.'—Perliaps  it  may  be  right  to  state,  that  the  proportion  has 
varied  during  my  administration  of  the  Act ; in  the  first  six  months,  the^number  of 
convictions  was  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  acquittals,  than  in  the' 

t in’‘th!,“f”n’"’d'‘”f  “i!°  mostsatisfectorily  account  for 

■aVom  lb.  P“™d  It  so  happened,  that  some  outrages  had  been  committed,  I think 
about  the  month  of  January  or  February  ; previous  to  that  time  the  magistrates  and 
police  111  executing  the  Act  of  Parliament,  had  in  compliance  with  my  ivisb,  relaxed 

the 
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the  exercise  of  the  power  of  searching ; this  I think  right,  when  a country  becomes  Frauds  lUncklurne, 
tolerably  tranquil,  but  the  system  of  patrolling  is  kept  up.  The  occurence  of  this  -E*?- 

outrage  increased  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  police;  searching  was  renewed  ; ' ' 

many  persons  were  apprehended,  and  the  magistrates  reserved  for  trial  every  case  in  ^3  Miu- 
which  a question  could  possibly  occur,  in  order  that  nothing  should  a|)pear  to  he 
lightly  passed  by,  when  there  appeared  to  be  a revival  of  insurrectionary  outrage. 

That  circumstance,  and  the  accident  of  my  sitting  some  days  before  the  regular 
sitting  of  the  petty  sessions,  and  before  the  prisoners  could  be  brought  before  tlie 
magistrates,  happened  to  swell  the  calendar  on  that  occasion  to  the  enormous  number 
of  64.  The  men  were  ready  for  trial,  and  preferred  being  tried  by  me,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  that  was,  that  it  swelled  the  calendar  of  the  cases  as  to  those  who  were 
able  to  show  their  lawful  cause  of  absence.  I believe  I mentioned  in  my  last  report 
to  government,  a circumstance  that  added  to  the  number  of  the  prisoners  tried  in  the 
last  six  months;  the  duty  on  whiskey  was  taken  off  at  the  lime  the  people  were 
sendin®  corn  into  the  market  to  sell,  in  order  to  pay,  their  rent;  tlic  cheapness  of 
wluskey,  and  the  temptation  and  opportunity  of  getting  drunk  cheaply,  produced  an 
immense  number  of  cases  ; 1 dare  say,  thirty ; in  each  of  ilicse,  the  case  made  against 
the  prisoner  was,  that  his  house  was  searched  and  that  he  was  absent ; it  then  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  show  wlierc  he  had  been,  and  on  what  occasion  lie^  had 
been  absent ; he  proved  dr.unkehiiess  to  liave  occasioned  his  absence,  and  thereby 
altogether  negatived  the  existence  of  any  insurrectionary  purpose  or  design;  person.? 
so  cu-cumstanced  were  not  in  my  mind  to  be  convicted ; and  I shall  here  observe, 
with  respect  to  the  phrase  ‘ lawful  occasion,’  that  a man  is  not  pul  upon  showing  he 
w'as  absent  upon  a lawful  occasion,  in  the  sUicl  sense  of  the  word  lawful,  l)iit  if 
he  shows  such  an  occupation  as  negutives  llie  existence  ol  insurreclionnry  [lurpo.scs 
or  designs,  he  is  uniformly  ac(juiltcd. 

Do  you  mean  that  tlie  description  you  have  given  of  the  state  of  the  peasantry 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  is  applicable  also  to  the  county  of  Clare  ?— I do  not 
think  there  is  any  material  difference,  so  far  as  I have  seen  them ; but  1 am  certain 
the  peasantry  in  the  county  of  Clare  are  belter  disposed. 

Is  your  knowledge  very  extensive  in  the  county  of  Clare? — No,  it  is  not. 

Can  you  state  the  general  amount  of  rent  ? — No- 

Do  you  know  the  general  state  and  habitation  of  the  peasantry— Not  except  aa 
I saw  them  passing  along  the  road. 

Having  slated  the  abateinenls  that  had  taken  place  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
are  you  aware  wlicther  the  abatements  are,  generally  speaking,  permanent  01  tem- 
porary?— No.  . , , ■ • 1 ^1 

To  what  do  you  attribute  the  proportion  of  acquittals  and  convictions,  under  the 
Insurrection  Act;  may  it  not  be  attributed  to  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
magistate  to  undertake  to  discharge  a person,  who  has  been  taken  up  without  sub- 
mittin.r  him  to  a trial  before  tlie  court,  uhtlcr  the  Insurrection  Act?— I think  it  has 
arisen  particularly  from  tlie  unwillingness  of  the  magistrate  at  parliculni  times  to 
exci-cisc  the  power  of  discharging  persons  arrested  : but  where  the  condition  of  the 
country  is  tolerably  tranquil,  the  magistrates  appear  to  me  to  exercise  a fair, 
liberal,  and  sound  discretion  in  discharging.  I beg  to  mention  that  wiien  I went  to 
Umerick,  I thought  this  power  of  so  much  moment,  that  it  was  right  to  be  subjected 
to  control ; and  therefore  I insisted  that  every  chief  conslable  of  ))olice,  should  make 
a return  to  me  of  every  prisoner  apprehended,  the  cause  of  his  apprehension,  of  the 
time  at  which  he  was  apprehended,  and  the  person  by  whom  he  was  liberated,  and 
oftlic  reason  for  his  liberation;  I constantly  examine  these  returns  myse  f,  and  when 
any  thing  particular  required  observation,  call  for  the  magistrate  and  desire  a par- 
ticular explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner. 

Do  you  not  think  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  be  exceeding  their  duty  to  release' 
persons  without  bringing  them  to  trial? — 1 cannot  tell  what  idea  may  iiave  prevaileu 
I succeeded  to  tlic  office  after  the  Insurrection  Act  had  been  above  a year  and  a halt 
in  operation,  and  I fell  into  the  system  as  established  by  Mr.  James  Torrens  ; and 
I need  not  say,  how  much  the  country  is  indebted  to  that  gentleman.  In  tact  i liave 
endeavonred  to  follow  his  steps  as  closely  as  possible. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  tlie  condition  of  the  barony  of  Owneybeg,  which  is  in 
comparative  tranquillity,  and  the  barony  of  Kenry,  wliich  you  still  consider  to  requne 
the  .Insurrection  Act,  with  respect  to  the  resident  gentry  in  the  one  and  the  other . 

I believe  there  are  very  few  resident  gentry  at  Owneybeg,  but  I believe  there  are 
a great  many  in  Kenry.  . 

20.  03- 
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With  respect  to  the  county  of  Clare,  the  baronies  proclaimed  have  been  Tulla  and 
' f '>“-rony  of  Eiinratty,  that  which  possesses  the  greatest  number 

of  resident  gentry?— I cannot  coinpare  them. 

Are  you  uniiiformed  in  point  of  faetP-Quite,  with  a view  to  the  coiiipariiig 
of  numbers.  Witli  respect  to  the  Clare  district,  the  Committee  will  understand^ 
that  1 have  not  been  pemianently  resident  in  Clare;  Limerick  is  rpiite  close  to  the 
place  of  sitting;  I have  always  gone  to  Clare  from  Limerick,  and  I have  not  re- 
inaiiied  in  Clare,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  my  own  actual  observation  goes,  my  means 
ot  observation  are  extremely  limited.  ° ^ 

i hen  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  peasantry  in  Clare,  you  have  no  particular 
iiiforination.— 1 have  no  particular  infonnalion,  but  I am  quite  sure  that  the  dia- 
posiUon  of  the  peasantry  is  much  better  than  in  Limerick.  They  seem  to  me  to  he 
a different  1 ace  of  persons;  that  is  to  say,  I considered  them  as  very  tlifferently 

M?Sc  irt  Mr.  Scott’s  impression 

Ml.  Scott  15  the  assistant  hamster  of  Clare,  and  Ills  duty  brings  him  into  more 
immediate  and  constant  contact  with  the  lower  orders  of  people,^ 

Then  your  abservations  with  respect  to  the  situation  oftlie  peasantry,  and  tlie  rent 
0 and,  not  applicable  to  tlie  county  of  Clare?- Not  particuIa^L  applLabk 
but  I do  believe  the  laud  is  greatly  subdivided,  and  I believe  from  the  comnmnication 
M itli  persons  who  Imow-  the  country,  the  land  is  over-let. 

Have  you  ever  heard  ivhat  the  general  amount  or  average  of  rent  is  ^ No 

Wlmt  IS  your  infommtioii  regarding  the  county  of  Cork  ?— I have  never  been  in 

fo‘=>'“g  among  the  peaceable  and  well  disposed  inhabitants  of  tlioso 
paits  of  tlie  country  winch  are  subject  to  the  Iilsiiirection  Act,  as  to  the  exncnsc 
they  arc  liable  to  by  the  operation  of  it  ?-I  can  give  as  to  the  baronies  of  So 
a voiy  pai  ticular  answer  to  that  question  ; wo  had  a meeting  of  betw-een  tliirtv  mill 

piSSliSi 

i OLi  have  staled  that  to  be  in  the  ronnfv  /\f  f'l'n-n  3 t i • 1 

county  of  Limetick,  1 think  ii  was  not  ii  Lc  . a " '“Poct  to  the 

an  interest  in  those  disturbances^and^thaJtf  tjiat  several  of  them  have  felt 

which  a fai-mer^aL  fo™S3frpro“c  e ? another  instance,  in 

a Ihreatciiing  message;  and  the  cross  pvnmtn”..”'’  “P™  “ charge  of  delivering 
himself,  VeiStoshl^’tirtteVrrrLTinl™^^ 

that  the  prisoner,  who  knew  his  secrets  nniiFd  h ? cliarge  under  a belief 

for  some  insurrectionary  offences,  unless  he  was  befoJerud  with  il!"'" 

farmers.  Lving  tera' engagS  al  leaderTof  tho°'no  1““^“ 

fighting'unde}  tSe  om^nd^  “eaZi™"C' of 
orders,  the  most  misohievuus  notbn  Ttheh  °f  ‘'‘o  l<>»cr 

and  it  gives  them  leaS  and  ? ee,  i!  ?''r- Sives  them  discipline, 
atrocious  cruelty.  ’ ' ^ habituates  them  to  acts  of  the  most 

Do 
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Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  that  practice  of  fighting  at  fairs  was  formerly  2'’raticitBlacUurne, 
prevented,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  by  the  magistrates? — I arn  persuadedit  was 
not.  ^ 

Since  these  disturbances  have  commenced  in  the  country,  fighting  at  fairs  has  ‘3  Miiy  iSa^. 
been  in  a great  measure  discontinued  f — I believe,  generally  speaking,  the  effect  of 
general  associations  has  been,  to  discontinue  the  number  of  fights  at  fairs. 

Explain  to  the  Committee  the  reason  ? — Because  it  reconciles  and  unites,  in  the 
pursuit  of  a common  object,  conflicting  leaders,  and  the  persons  who  generally 
engage  in  those  afl'rays. 

' Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  magistrates  are  now  more  active  than 
formerly,  in  repressing  disturbances  at  fairs? — I am  convinced  that  they  arc. 

Explain  to  the  Committee  how  the  continuance  of  the  disturbances  operates  us 
an  immunity  for  the  payment  of  rent? — By  rendering  the  legal  right  to  recover  the 
rents  difficult,  and  sometimes  impracticable. 

With  regard  to  the  system  of  per  centage,  do  you  M'ish  to  be  understood,  that  it 
is  a per  centage  upon  the  rents  stipulated  in  the  leases,  or  a sum  of  money  which 
the  agent  gets  from  the  tenant? — I believe  it  is  a percentage  upon  the  sums 
received,  and  not  upon  the  sums  reserved. 

You  have  stated  you  were  not  aware  of  fanners,  or  the  better  class  of  fai  mers, 
being  engaged  as  leaders  in  the  insurrectionary  practices ; but  liave  yon  not  known 
the  ejected  middleman,  or  the  person  who  Ims  lost  tlie  possession  of  a village 
interest,  or  whose  interest  ha.s  ceased  to  be  valuable,  frequently  leaders  of  insurrec- 
tions ? — No,  I have  not ; it  may  be  so,  but  I am  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

Docs  any  particular  description  of  persons  occur  to  you  to  have  been  leaders; 
farmers  or  labourers? — They  do  not  occur;  that  does  not  fall  so  muclj  within  my 
jurisdiction.  The  charge  against  a person  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  is  a simple 
one,  generally  speaking.  It  very  often  happens,  that  we  catch  very  bad  cliamcters, 
and  I believe  we  have,  with  respect  to  the  Act,  taken  up  many  men  without  being 
■able  to  see  how  far  they  have  been  particularly  in.striimcnlal. 

Have  you  not  known  instances  in  which  the  population  which  lias  been  engaged 
in  insurrccdonary  practices,  arc  the  reluctant  agents  of  those  wlio  lead  them  to 'the 
act? — I believe  intimidation  and  terror  are  a very  jirincipal  means  by  which  these 
conspiracies  are  established  and  diffused. 

Are  they  not  frequently  acting  under  the  influence  of  a secret  oatli,  and  often  in 
ignorance  of  the  person  who  leads  tliem,  and  of  the  object  whicli  they  are  to 
accomplish? — I believe  they  almost  uniformly  act  under  the  influence  of  a com- 
pulsory oath  ; and  I believe  that  this  oath  has  been  administered  with  so  much 
secrecy,  that  in  the  first  instance,  the  persons  who  are  sworn  in  know  not  the  natne.s 
of  those  who  administer  the  oaths.  , I consider  secrecy  one  of  the  most  powerful 
auxiliaries  of  the  system. 

And  are  not  the  persons  who  are  frequently  guilty  of  the  worst  acts,  acting  under 
the  influence  of  those  wlio  are  unknown  to  them  ? — I do  not  believe  that  when  they 
come  to  the  perpetration  of  outrage  they  are  ignorant;  outrages  that  required  com- 
bination must  have  a leader,  and  the  party  must  know  tliat  they  are  under  the 
command  of  some  particular  individual;  bat  at  llie  time  they  are  incorporated  by 
being  sworn,  I believe,  generally  speaking,  they  do  not  know  where  the  conspiracy 
originated,  or  who  the  person  is  who  swears  them,  or  who  are  tlicir  associates. 

What  is  the  nature  ot  the  tenure  which  the  middle  men  liave  generally? — It  varies ; 
but  in  general,  leases  for  three  lives  or  thirty  years,  arc  the  constant  tenilres  af 
Ireland. 


Ve?icris-,  14'  die  Maii^  1824. 

Tiir  Right  Honourable  LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTOJV. 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Francis  Bitickburne,  Esquire,  again  called  in;  and  Examined. 

DO  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  to  the  Committee? — I was  going  to  FrafiduBhclburve, 
mention,  that  upon  recollection,  there  are  two  or  three  matters  connected  witli  ray 

evidence  of  yesterday  which  the  Committee  may  deem  material.  Immediately  ' ' 

before  I left  Dublin,  I had  a conference  with  Mr,  .fusticc  Torrens ; he  had  gone  the 
last  Munster  circuit,  and  from  hi.s  having  acted  for  sucli  a length  of  time  in  the 
C 4 same 
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same  jurisdiction  with  myself,  and  from  having  gone  the  same  circuit  last  summer, 
the  Comnntteo  will  probably  think  that  no  person  can  be  more  competent  to  form 
a juclgincnt  upon  the  state  of  the  eountry;  he  desired  me  to  express  bis  decided 
opinion  of  the  necessity  ot  reneiving  the  I nsui  rection  Act.  There  is  anotlicr  subiect 
with  lespcct  to  the  part  taken  by  farmers  m the  disturbances  ; my  recollection  was 
not  accurate  as  it  now  is,  w ith  respect  to  the  facts  of  a particular  case  which  I then 
alluded  to;  the  Committee  probably  will  think  it  material  to  hear  them  more  par- 
ticularly stated  ; Ihe  prisoner  was  prosecuted  by  a farmer  on  the  charge  of  having 
delivered  a message,  in  order  to  extort  money  from  him;  the  prisoirer  had  been 
taken  into  custody  upon  the  information  of  this  farmer,  who  had  induced  him  to 
come  to  a particular  place,  where  tlie  police  lay  in  wait  for  him,  and  the  pretence 
of  bunging  him  to  that  place  was,  that  he  was  there  to  receive  a sum  of  money 
which  the  prosecutor  and  several  other  farmers  in  the  country  promised  to  make 
up  in  Older  to  enable  him  to  leave  the  country,  so  that  it  appeared  perfectly  evident 
that  there  were  several  persons  in  the  power  of  the  prisoner,  who  had  an  interest  in 

fh^r’lmnse  If ‘f’’  subscribe,  or  had  subscribed  for 

me  d ^ 'IS  ‘leparture  from  Ireland.  There  was  a question  put  to 

me  on  another  subject,  ami  that  was  ; Can  you  account  for  the  great  disproportion 
oue^tion  convictions?  I think  I misunderstood  that 

T ^ ''<='"=''?  ‘I, intended  to  ask  generally  the  cause  of  that  disproportion  • 

gave  rathei  a particular  answer,  confined  to  my  own  time,  hut  upon  rcllection  mv 
impression  is,  that  the  dispro,iortion  arises  from  the  circumstanie,  tto  the  mere 
“"'btutes  ayiraiajvraccase,  putting  it  upon  the  party  absent  to 
account  for  his  absence;  this  prima facie  case  is  established  with  great  liicility 
In  your  apprehension,  has  not  the  greater  number,  as  appears  of  trials'  ami 
acquittals,  proceeded  from  the  superior  vigilance  of  the  new  estSilishinent  of  police 
in  appiehending  persons  who  have  violated  the  Insurrection  Act?— I do  not^think 
t at  dm  mg  the  period  that  I have  been  administering  the  Insurrection  Act  that 
J «t  h*  ’'’f " “7. ''igilance,  for  I found  the  vigilance  and  activity  as 
gre^  when  I went  to  Limerick  as  it  has  been  at  any  period  since.  ^ 

Was  the  new  police  establishment  then  in  force  ?— It  was. 

■conviVio  .‘*'‘1‘  ningislratea  have  been  found  unwilliim  to 

ah l onoh  prescribed  by  law 

h t Sd  im? he  m d™  ‘111  time,’ 

1 , v,e  • ^ pteiied  against  him  that  he  was  out  for  bad  purposes  • the  ma- 

fnent  to  infl'i  wT'"®  P™'sii'ncnt  of  transportation  was  too  heavy  a punish- 

ment to  inflict  for  so  slight  an  offence;  and  although  the  state  of  the  couiLv  at  that 
tune  mig  t require  the  Insurrection  Act  to  be  pu^  in  strict  ^“^^1  0^  01] 

fact  qf 

ins„s:r:;:;i:!’b‘S[:^^  the 

to^administer  the  Act  of  Parliament.  I thought  it  would  ; but’l  do^rtl*^^^^^ 

defence;  and  so  long  as  this  i to  be  the  h7  T r “ ‘ ""Ino^os  in  his 

^Lh  u^r;i:^  £5™ 

edly  been  done  in  eabet-  and  o^f  has  repeat- 

I take  into  consideration’  the  minute  aheihbr  T °P'"'“n  “P™  Ibis  subject, 
expression,  receives  ^^141771“^  ““.iiino,  if  I may  use  the 

in  execution.  y'  m every  instance  when  it  is  put 

To  ivhat  other  punishment  is  i,  comnauted  ?-The  only  species  or  mode  of  coni- 

mutation, 
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rmitatiun,  that  I am  aware  of^  has  been  imprisonment ; that  is  effected  in  this  way,  FranchBiachbunu, 
the  pardon  is  postponed,  and  the  man  in  the  mean  time  remains  in  custody.  Es'). 

Is  that  felt  by  the  prisoners  us  a severe  punishment? — Imprisonment  unquosiion-  — :: — ' 

ably  is.  i+  May  1824. 

Upon  what  does  it  depend  how  long  that  postponement  maybe? — It  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  offence,  the  previous  character  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  state 
ot  the  country  ; and  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  offence,  the  Committee  must 
be  aware  of  the  great  difference  in  the  guilt  of  a man  convicted  for  a presumptive 
offence  ; that  is  upon  the  charge  of  absence,  and  the  guilt  of  a man  who  is  convicted 
of  delivering  one  of  those  threatening  messages,  or  of  being  one  of  a tumultuous 
assembly. 

Do  you  consider  the  man  to  be  the  better  or  the  worse  member  of  society,  after 
he  leaves  the  prison  or  before  ? — Generally  speaking,  he  is  a worse  man  after  he 
leaves  the  prison;  but  that  must  of  course  depend  upon  the  discipline  and  the 
order  of  the  prison. 

Generally  speaking,  you  think  so  ? — Generally  speaking,  I do  decidedly. 

Do  you  conceive  that  if  the  object  be  mitigation  of  punishment,  which  you  say 
now  takes  place  by  the  suspension  of  the  sentence,  that  it  M'ould  not  he  a more  regu- 
lar and  fit  way  to  provide  in  the  Act,  that  the  Crown  shall  have  that  power  they  so 
now  exercise ; that  they  should  have  absolutely  given  to  them  the  power  of  lessen- 
ing the  punishment,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  take  place  in  consequence  of  evasion  of 
the  Act? — It  the  power  is  to  depend  upon  the  Crown,  the  power  is  as  efficient  now 
as  it  ever  can  be  made  by  any  provision  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Is  there  any  power  of  bail  exercised  by  magistrates  of  the  county,  under  the  Insur- 
rection Act? — The  magistrates  have,  in  a very  few  instances,  exercised  that  power; 
and  1 believe  in  no  in, stance  without  my  full  approbation. 

Have  they  applied  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  whether  the  case  was  one 
in  which  you  conceived  they  ought  to  acliuit  the  prisoner  to  hail? — They  have. 

Is  that  a power  which  is  contained  in  ihe  Insurrection  Act? — That  power  is  not 
contained  in  the  lasurrection  Act. 

Should  you  conceive  it  an  iinproven)cnt  in  the  Insurrection  Act,  if  such  a power 
were  inserted  in  it  ? — Certainly. 

Have  you  ever  found  that  in  consequence  of  having  no  other  punishment,  except 
transportation,  that  the  magistrates  have  had  difficulty  and  obiections  to  convict  ^ — 

Never. 

Has  there  been  any  recent  instance,  within  your  knowledge,  of  great  numbers  of 
persons  having  been  ejected  from  particular  properties  ? — Yes,  there  has. 

Mention-  any  one  instance  tijat  occurs  to  you  ?— The  most  remarkable  that  ha^i 
occurred  in  my  time  has  been  the  eviction  of  the  occupants  of  a property  of  Lord 
Stradbrook. 

Mention  the  particulars  of  that  eviction?— A lease  had  been  made  by  Lord 
Stradbrook,  or  his  ancestor,  for  31  years  ; the  lease  expired  in  1 823  ; the  land  had 
been  subdivided  to  such  a degree,  that  I believe  there  were  between  forty  and  fifty 
families  re,sident  upon  it ; it  was  between  four  and  five  hundred  acres,  I think. 

Lord  Stradbrook's  ajfeiit,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  took  possession,  which 
the  people  gave  Inm  in  point  of  form,  and  he  let  them  back,  upon  an  understanding, 
that  when  tenants  were  provided,  and  a new  disposition  made  of  the  property,  they 
should  give  up  possession;  the  object  being,  upon  the  part  of  Lord  Stradbrook,  to 
consolidate  those  farms,  to  retain  a great  number  of  the  old'tenants,  and  to  enlarge 
their  tenements.  I believe  contracts  were  made  by  his  lordship’s  agent  for  new 
letting.?,  but  when  possession  was  demanded,  upon  the  part  of  Lord  Stradbrook,  it 
Was  refused,  and  Lord  Stradbrook  was  obliged  to  bring  an  ejectment;  Lord  Strad- 
cirook’s  agent,  (there  was  no  defence  to  the  ejectment)  attended  by  the  .sheriff)  and 
several  men  to  assist  him,  went  upon  the  lands  and  dispossessed  this  numerous  body 
of  occupants ; they  prostrated  the  houses,  leaving  the  people  at  liberty  to  carry  away 
the  timber  ; the  number  of  persons  that  were  thus  deprived  of  their  homes  on  that 
occasion  was  very  large ; I am  sure  there  W'ere  above  forty  families,  but  I cannot 
tell  the  number  of  individuals ; they  w’ere  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  and  in 
particular,  a woman,  almost  in  the  extremity  of  death. 

What  do  you  conceive  has  become  of  them  ? — I should  think  they  have  been  re- 
ceived from  charity,  up  and.  down  the  country. 

Rut  that  they  are  at  present  in  the  country  ? — 1 .should  su[>pose  so. 

• Can  you  imagine  any  means  of  support,  except  charity,  which  is  left'todhose 

1)  individuals? 
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individuals  ?—They,  of  course,  will  procure  labour  at  this  parliculur  ircriod  of  Ibe 
year ; but  I beheve  they  have  no  property. 

.4  May  iSi,.  f n P“|  ‘ the  county  was  tbat  property  ?-Either  in  the  barony 

ot  L/Ooiiagh  or  Owneybeg. 

Do  you  conceive  that  there  was  a very  general,  or  any  feeling  of  Intlianation 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  country  at  that  act?— I believe  th?ro  was 
a good  deal  of  indignation. 

From  what  you  have  seen  of  the  characters  of  persons  who  have  been  tried 
before  you  do  you  conceive,  that  when  one  of  then  Lts  fire  to  a honsc  at  niilit  or 
files  a shot  at  a person  behind  a hedge,  that  he  conceives  that  be  docs  any  thing 
that  was  morally  wrong  ; any  thing  for  which  he  onglit  to  he  made  accountable  in 
this  world  or  will  bo  made  accountable  in  the  noxl=— I have  no  doubt  that  he 
conceives  that  he  is  doing  wrong  in  doing  those  aets 

3ss«fa—  *■  "“n  a;; 

those^J'hichTo,?h’^  peculiarity  of  political  opinions  or  expectation  other  than 
those  winch  you  have  now  alluded  to,  winch  at  present  possess  the  minds  of  people 
m this  district  more  than  they  have  done  till  witiiin  the  last  two  or  three  yeirs  ?— 
Yes  , I have  no  doubt  that  in  a greater  or  less  degree  there  prevails  an  exnectalioh 
of  some  approaching  political  event,  and  that  that  |)olitical  event  is  conneited  with 
some  change  as  to  tithes  and  the  church  establishincnt. 

Is  there  any  particular  period  rather  than  another  to  which  they  look  forward  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  event  ?— The  year  1 825.  ^ ° lorward  lor 

or  Jhn!  1°'^^  ™P‘  '!Ssion  that  that  expectation  is  only  entertained  by  a few  individuals 
or  that  It  1 vey  general  amongst  them  ?-I  believe  it  has  been  very  genorid  l,n; 
l am  sure  the  degree  in  which  it  has  been  entertained,  fluctuates  very  imtcriallv  in 
t be  said,  in  some  paris,  now  to  have  Shied 

gether , I think  it  pieyails  less  generally  now  than  it  did  a year  ago. 

Do  you  think  at  present,  the  expectation  is  entertained  in  a greater  or  less  deai  ce 
quickly  assumes  a very  derided  and  formidabt  cliaSf;  propSy3‘lhe^oS 

^^‘dlhibinirof  ;m7rlyt„'CS ' a'?rthe“'’ " 7“"' 

which  tended  to  agitate  and  keen  in  n tunt  ®.  'j^^'Jstnously  circulated, 

whole  of  the  lower®  orfer^of  the' °f  almostthe 

prophecies  and  those  insurrections  have  been  comb  iiPd  that  the 

in  the  view  I take  of  it  but  tn  Hip  ivect /xf  n biucd.  I may  be  altogether  wrong 
mittee  Uie  progress  of  tile  tliiinr  and  how  r7  ^ *’“'’0  stated  to  the  Com- 

the  cause;  and  I beg  to  mentmn  that  with  , 7°"  become  enlisted  in 

ticularly  cautious  in  believing  that  thpv  h'd  poct  to  those  prophecies  I was  par- 
.to  Limerick,  I madritTy®bnhnl  f, ' and  when  I went 

written  and  printed,  that  were  circulated  nn  ‘breatoning  notices  and  papers, 

documents  satisfied  my  mind  that  the!,,^  f oountry  ; these  and  otlier 

. sedition.  ^ ^ I'l  ophecies  were  a most  efficient  instrument  of 

Did 
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Bill  it  fall  witl.in  your  observation  or  knowledge,  lliat  any  particular  hand  bills  or  BleMum, 
any  particular  prophecies,  were  industriously  circulated  among  tlie  mass  of  the  Esq.  ' 
population  connected  with  religious  feelings?— I linvc  seen  a printed  hand  bill-  ^ ^ 
indeed  I am  sure  more  than  one;  I have  preserved  two  or  three  of  the  written  H May  1824. 


Were  there  any  particular  prophecies,  or  any  particular  one  more  than  another?-— 
Pastorini’s  prophecies  were  those  I allude  to  ; the  point  of  them  was,  tliat  the 
Lutheran  religion  was  to  be  at  an  end,  I think  in  300  years,  from  the  year  1 525 ; 
1 got  the  hook,  and  I read  the  passage  in  the  original  work. 

Are  yon  aware  whether  any  extract  from  that  work,  pointing  (o  the  year  1825, 
was  printed  and  circulated  among  the  people?— Unquestionably  the  substance  of  it 
printed. 

And  circulated  ? — And  circulated. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  tliat  yon  consider  the  circulation  of  those 
extracts  as  having  produced  a considerable  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  lower 
orders? — I think,  that  without  directing  or  causing  any  particular  outrage,  excess 
or  disturbance,  they  had  the  efiect  of  keeping  the  minds  of  the  people  in  a distracted 
and  unsettled  state ; and  to  a certain  degree,  I believe  that  that  state  continues  to 
this  hour. 


Do  you  conceive  they  went  to  the  length  of  exciting  a positive  expectation  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  in  the  year  1825  those  events  would  be  accomplished?— 
I believe  tiiey  excited  that  expectation ; and  I beg  leave  to  mention  the  influence  of 
them,  as  noticed  by  two  very  eminent  men  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  Doctor 
Doyle  and  Doctor  Tuohy,  of  Limerick,  both  Roman  Catliolic  prelates ; and  1 have 
m my  possession  an  extract  from  the  work  of  Doctor  Doyle,  and  a pastoral  letter  of 
Doctor  Tnohy,  which,  if  the  Committee  think  proper,  I can  produce. 

Ilecognii'ing  tiiesc  impressions  ? — Yes. 

Ry  whom  do  you  believe  that  tliose  prophecies  have  principally  been  circulated  ? — 
I linnk  they  proceeded  principally  from  persons  in  the  city  of  Dublin  and  the  city 
of  Limerick  ; and  I believe  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  connection,  not  originally 
but  in  the  progress  of  the  conspiracy,  between  persons  in  those  cities,  and  tlie  insur- 
gents in  Limerick. 

What  has  been  the  conduct  generally,  of  the  Catliolic  priesthood,  witli  respect  to 
tnose  prophecies  ; have  they  endeavoured  either  to  encourage  the  impressions  made 
by  tlieni,  to  discourage  them,  or  have  they  taken  no  notice  of  them  at  all  ?— I cannot 
tell  what  the  conduct  of  the  inferior  clergy  has  been,  but  the  tw-o  documents  1 have 
alluded  to,  contain  the  most  distinct  reprobation  of  them,  as  received  by  the  lower 
orders.  ■' 


You  said,  you  could  lay  before  the  Committee  an  extract  from  Doctor  Doyle’s 
work I conceived  it  to  be  my  duty  to  acquire  tlic  most  autlienlic  information  lipon 
tins  subject ; and  1 have  the  pastoral  letter  of  Doctor  Tiioliy  itself,  and  an  extract 
from  the  work  of  Doctor  Doyle’s. 

Have  you  the  whole  of  Doctor  Doyle’s  address?— No,  I have  not. 

IJave  you  read  that  address? — I have. 

What  is  the  general  character  of  it,  in  respect  to  Doctor  Doyle’s  opinion  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  lower  orders  ?— The  passage  from  Doctor  Doyle,  is  this  • he  says 
hor  more  than  half  a century  it  was  predicted,  that  George  the  4th  would  not 
reign,  and  his  very  appearance  amongst  you  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  dispel  the 
illusion  ) such  excessive  credulity  on  your  parts,  and  such  a superstitious  attachment 
to  fables,  a thousand  times  belied,  is  a melancholy  proof  of  the  facility  with  which 
you  may  be  seduced  by  knaves.  Our  church,  dearest  brethren,  approves  of  no  pro- 
phecies, unless  such  as  are  recorded  in  the  canonical  scriptures  ; and  though  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  like  that  of  miracles,  has  not  entirely  ceased  in  the  church,  she  lias 
never  lent  the  sanction  of  her  name  or  approbation  to  vulgar  reports  or  traditionary 
tales ; nay  whilst  some  of  her  doctors  examine  and  recommend  to  the  faithful,  for 
tlie  improvement  of  their  lives,  some  revelations  supposed  to  have  been  made  to 
certain  saints,  such  as  those  of  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden,  relating  to  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  they  uniformly  condemn  as  superstitious  those  popular  tales,  called  prophe- 
cies, which  may  only  tend  to  disturb  the  mind,  and  cun  have  no  influence  in  pro*, 
moling  the  good  of  souls.  That  book,  dearest  brethren,  (by  that  book  he  means  the 
work  of  Doctor  Walmsley)  has  been  perverted  to  different  ends  from  those  which 
the  pious  author  intended  ; it  is  principally  a commentary,  or  rather  conjectures  on 
the  meaning  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  j”  that  I think  was  the 
nrst  production  I ever  saw  of  Doctor  Doyle’s.  . ...  • 

• Ds  What 
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FraocUliludbunie,  Wliat  production  do  you  allude  to,  was  it  a pastoral  address  ?-~I  think  it  was 
called  a pastoral  address. 

You  read  the  whole  of  it? — I did. 

i*Miy  1824.  it  not  a very  powerful  airpeal  to  llio  lower  orders,  to  induce  tliem  to  abandon 

insurrectionary  habits  ? — I thought  so. 

Are  you  aware  whether  that  pastoral  letter  was  reprinted  by  any  authorities  and 
put  in  circulation  ? — I am  not  aware  that  it  was. 

Have  yon  seen  any  other  documents  than  those  two  which  you  have  mentioned, 
proceeding  from  the  Homan  Catholic  clergy,  exposing  the  absurdity  of  tbese  pro- 
phecies ?-— None. 

Have  you  heard  of  any  ? — None, 

Have  you  reason  to  think,  that  tlie  inferior  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic. clergy 
took  the- opportunities  which  attendance  upon  divine  service  allorded,  of  exposin'^ 
the  absurdity  of  those  prophecies  ? — I am  not  able  to  say  that  1 have.  . ° 

You  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  any  instances? — No;  1 availed  myself  of 
this  authoritative  document  repeatedly  from'  the  bench,  to  state  what  llie  sentiments 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  were  upon  this  subject  of  irritation. 

Flave  you  seen  more  recent  publications  (jf  Doctor  Doyle  ? — I have. 

Do  you  happen  to  have  them  in  your  possession  ? — I do  not. 

Have  you  seen  any  publications  proceeding  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
with  respect  to  the  supposed  miracles,  wliich  have  been  porfurmed  ? — I have';  in^ 
fact  they  arc  so  numerous  in  Ireland,  that  no  person  who  read  the  newspapers 
could  avoid  meeting  with  the  subject  ‘ ’ 

Have  you  seen  a belief  from  high  authorities,  distinctly  expressed  that  those 
miracles  were  really  performed  ? — I believe  so. 

Do  you  think  that  tlie  miracles  have  made  much  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
people,  or  have  been  assisting  either  to  promote  the  disturbances  or  to  give  greater 
credit  to  the  prophecies? — I believe  a good  deal  of  impression  was  made  on  the 
minds  of  the  people. by  the  miracles;  1 cannot  say  vviielber  this  promoted  tlic 
disturbances,  or  gave  credit  to  the  prophecies. 

Are  those  expectations  at  all  entertained  by  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the 
Catholic  laity  ? — I confess  I cannot  answer  that  question. 

When  you  dwelt  upon  those  passages  in  Doctor  Tiiohy’s  and  Doctor  Doyle’s  letters 
addressed  to  the  people,  did  it  appear  to  you  that  they  gave  lull  credit  to  tliose  prelates 
tor  sincerity  m those  declarations?— I can  only  in  that  particular  judge  from  the 
apparent  effect  produced  by  theobservations,  whicli  I felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  make  from  • 
the  bencli ; and  I know  they  are  always  received  with  the  most  profound  attention. 

Do  yon  consider  those  prophecies  to  have  been  the  original  cause  of  the  disturbed  - 
state  ol  the  country,  or  do  you  think  it  was  the  extreme  distress  of  tiic  people  that 
made  tliem  ready  to  receive  such  prophecies  ?— I think  that  the  spirit  of  insurrection 
had  broken  forth  before  the  minds  of  the  people  were  directed  to  those  nroohecics 
that  is  my  opinion.  ‘ ‘ ’ 

[The  witness  by  the  desire  of  tlie  Committee,  produced  a printed  paper  and 
slated,  Here  IS  the  Pastoral  .-Vddress  of  Doctor  Tuohy,  the  Roman  Calliolir 
prelate  of  Limerick  ; it  apjiears  to  me  to  be  highly  creditable  to  him  • it  i,i 
a most  earnest  address  to  the  people  :]  ’ ' 

il'he  witness  delivered  in  the  same,  which  ivas  read,  as  follows:} 

A Pastoral  Letter  from  the  Right  Rev.  Doctor  Tuol.y,  to  ll.o  Clergy  of  his 
Diocese,  to  be  read  from  their  respective  altars  on  Patrick’s  Day. 

the  commencement  of  the  present  unfortunate  disturbances  of  this  dis, 
tracted  country,  I addressed  letters  to  tbe  clergymen  of  this  diocese,  requesting 
they  .would  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  people  entrusted  to  their  care  the  severe 

amilts  “flLe  r'‘'“  ‘1^1  """  ‘'|■i"ff"gO"“■emselves,  and  their  mlerabte 
»ener,l  have  since  waited,  exiiocting  that  the  admonitions  given,  and  the 
"P  ‘“i*"  “"'■‘ty.  "OttW  httve  thf  happy  effect; 

Lreased  bv  . f l-spcntanee  has  appeared ; even  the  evil  has’ 

I convihe’«r  th!t  ,r  “"'"S  '“'■‘'3  »“’ong  the  good  seed.  Wa,s 

want™  obedienL^  proceeded  from  a total  contempt  of  religion,  and 

I would  ofler  ul>  mv  mhiitV"'*’  y“u  had  lost  all  influence  over  your  flocks,- 

But  as  I have  reasm  to  tl  prayers  and  tears  in  silence,  for  their  conversion. 

Ut  s i have  reason  to  think,  that  this  re  not  entirely  the  case,  and  that  there  tnar 

jrtiU 
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still  remain  some  hope  of  their  sincere  conversion  and  repentance,  I request  you  t'l'ancisBlacktmriH, 

will  still  persevere  in  your  present  exhortations  o them.  Let  them  know,  that 

I most  solemnly  declare,  that,  I have  no  other  motive  under  heaven,  but  their 

liappiness  and  salvation ; and  like  the  good  shepherd,  I am  ordered  by  the  express  H 

word  of  God,  to  prevent  the  wolves  from  destroying  the  flock.  But  surely  when 

the  people  are  seduced  by  the  false  and  treacherous  promises  of  wicked  men,  to 

abandon  their  families  and  houses,  and  exchange  their  usual  habits  of  industry  and 

useful  labour,  for  bloodshed,  famine,  crimes  and  disease,  no  man  who  loves 

Ireland,  .should  be  silent.  1 know  that  you  cotisider  the  happiness  and  salvation  of 

your  flocks,  to  be  your  chief  study,  and  the  employment  of  your  whole  lives. 

Gratitude,  1 hope,  is  not  yet  extinguished  iu  the  hearts  of  Irishmen;  and  am 
confident  they  will  still  return  to  their  peaceable  habits,  before  the  cup  of  iniquity 
overflow.s,  and  no  further  time  granted  for  repentance.  Thus  only  by  the  sui-reiider 
of  the  destructive  weapons  of  bloodshed  and  death,  that  they  can  expect  pardon 
and  forgiveness,  let  them  deliver  them  to  the  magistrates,  clergy,  and  proper 
authorities  for  receiving  them,  and  not  until  then,  can  any  thing  be  done  to 
ameliorate  their  condition. 

“ The  resident  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  arc  liberal  and  cliarilnble, 
and  w'ill,  I am  confident,  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  serve  them,  and  relieve 
their  present  distressed  families.  They  should  kuow,  that  by  the  expressed  word 
of  God,  they  are  bound  not  only  to  avoid  sin,  but  all  the  occasions  leading  to  it  f 
and  that  while  they  retain  in  their  possession  those  deetruetive.  weapons,  Satan  will 
be  always  busy  in  tempting  them  to  make  an  improper  use  of  them.  I speak  from 
.experience.  I have  spent  upwards  of  ten  years  in  the  })ari.sh  ot  Newcastle,  and 
during  that  period,  found  the  people  peaceable,  industvious,  and  happy.  I was 
also  pastor  of  tlio  parish  of  llathkeale,  for  upwards  of  seven  years,  and  always 
found  the  people  equally  industrious  ami  amenable  to  the  laws.  I tlianl:  God,  that 
the  congregations  of  both  places  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  my  iustriicUons  ami 
advice ; they  were,  always  grateful  ami  thankful  for  any  service  done  them.  Assure 
them,  that  tiiey  have  still  the  best  wishes  and  fervent  prayers  of  their  former  aged 
pastor,  nearly  broken  down  in  the  service  of  the  diocese. 

I trust  in  the  mercy  of  God,  that  they  will  pay  some  attention  to  the  advice  of 
their  former  pastor,  who  speaks  truth  in  order  to  rescue  them  from  the  severest 
calamities  ; for  the  best  intentions  are  often  misrepresented,  and  the  most  candid 
and  honest  advice  misinterpreted.  Ingratitude  was  never  the  crime  of  Irishmen.; 
they  should  not  forget  the  liberal  donations  of  the  gentlemen  of  the.  county  for 
building  handsome  and  spacious  chapels  for  divine  service ; they  should  considei' 
the  gratitude  they  owe  our  beloved  Sovei'eign  King  George  the  Fourth,  who  con- 
descendingly came  to  Ireland  to  promote  peace,  harmony  and  concord  among  bis 
subjects ; his  paternal  expressions  at  taking  leave  with  the  country,  “ that  he  would 
“.  be  always  attentive  to  the  concerns  of  Ireland,”  should  never  be  obliterated  from 
the  minds  of  bis  Irish  subjects.  He  has  graciously  redeemed  his  pledge,  by  re- 
commending the  state  of  Ireland  to  the  consideration  and  wisdom  of  Parliament. 

His  Majesty’s  bounty,  and  that  of  the  illustrious  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  his 
brother,  and  of  many  other  noblemen  of  high  distinction,  who  support  six  or  seven 
hundred  children  of  poor  Irishmen,  in  St.  Giles’s,  London,  should  not  be  forgotten. 

This  charity  is  called  the  charity  of  St.  Patrick.  As  I happened  to  mention  the 
name  of  that  glonoirs  saint,  I beg  leave  to  maJee  some  remarks  on  the  occasion!: 

You  are  all  well  acquainted  with  the  history  and  life  of  St.  Patrick,  tlie  beloved 
apostle  and  patron  of  Ireland  : It  was  by  his  sanctified  labour  and  instructions  that 
the  nation  was  converted  from  idolatry  to  the  true  faith,  and  before  his  death  was 
called  the  island  of  saints.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  in 
Ireland  .without  martyrdom  or  bloodshed,  when  many  otlier  counti'ies  were  deluged 
with  the  blood  of  Christian  martyrs,  not  a single  individual  in  Ireland  .ever  laid 
violent  hands  on  the  Lord's  anointed,  but  received  the  doctrines  of  tlae  Gospd  with 
joy  and  thanksgiving.  If  St.  Patrick  were  permitted  to  view  the  state  of  tins  dis- 
turbed country,  would.be  not,  as  he  often  did  offer  his  fervent  prayers  and  tears 
to  the  throne  of  God,  to  change  the  hearts  of  the  deluded  and  misguided  people  of 
his  favourite  and  converted  island  r And  this  should  be  the  prayer  of  every  faithful 
Christian.  The  sooner  the  infatuated,  deluded  people  .return  to  their  duty  to  God, 
to  .the  obedience  of  the  laws,  to  the  gratitude,  loyalty  and  respect  they  owe  to  the 
best  of  Kings,,  the  better  it.  is  for. them.  It  is  t©  be  sincerely  hoped,,  that  the 
examples  already  made,  will  be  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  Uie  shedding  of  blood  and 
o«ti'agfi  ; if  not,  the  consequences  may  be  dreadful ; for  as  long  as  the  poor  tnis- 
,2oi  ' D 3 guided 
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IraHcishlackbvrne,  guided  people  listen  to  evil  councils  and  inventions  of  wicked  men,  their  misery  will 
_ still  continue.  They  are  told  by  these  busy  agents  that  they  can  live  without 

labouring  for  their  bread,  by  marauding  by  night,  robbing  their  honest  and  well- 
disposed  neighbours,  and  destroying  their  property.  These  treacherous  agents 
know  well  that  the  poor  peasantry  in  tlie  end  will  be'  only  food  for  gunpowder,  and 
that  perhaps  the  gallows  will  finish  what  the  soldiers  have  left  undone  ; and  even  if 
they  should  escape  for  a short  time,  what  can  clicy  expect  in  the  end  but  to  be  trans- 
ported to  foreign  climates,  to  be  “ hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water,”  finishing 
the  remainder  of  a weary  life,  and  still  rendered  more  miserable  by  the  sighs  and 
lamentations  of  their  desolate  widows  and  orphans,  and  in  heart-breaking  but  fruitless 
recollections  of  their  native  country. 

“ May  the  Almighty  and  most  merciful  God  avert  from  this  distracted  country, 
the  heavy  scourges  of  war,  plague  and  famine.  Offer  up  continual  and  fervent 
prayers  in  every  chapel,  to  the  throne  of  mercy  at  this  holy  time,  for  the  restoration 
of  peace,  tranquillity  and  happiness.  Tlje  Lord  in  his  mercy  may  hear  the  prayers 
of  some  good  people.  I have  reason  to  know,  that  even  under  the  pretext  of 
religion  the  poor  credulous  people  are  led  astray  by  these  wicked  advisers,  telling 
them  prophecies  and  wonderful  events  to  happen  in  the  years  22,  23  and  24. 
Surely  the  government  of  this  world  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  utterly  hidden  froiri 
the  knowledge  of  man  and  even  of  the  angels.  And  most  certainly  it  would  be  blas- 
phemy to  make  God  the  author  of  evil.  Is  it  to  he  supposed  by  the  most  wicked 
mind,  tliat  Almighty  God,  tliat  God  of  tender  mercy  and  goodness  to  his  creatures, 
would  suffer  outrage  and  robbery  to  have  any  share  in  his  wise  de.sigris?  it  would 
be  in  contradiction  to  his  divine  commandments; — Thou  shall  not  kill  Tiiou  shall 
not  steal.  Thou  shall  not  covet  thy  neighbour’s  goods.  The  great  and  important 
commandment  in  the  new  law  is, — To  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  Is  it  not 
mentioned  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  neither  murderers,  drunkards,  blasphemers, 
adulterers  and  fornicators,  shall  ever  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? A most  wicked 
outrage  has  been  lately  practised  in  this  county,  that  of  killing  the  horses  tackled 
to  the  plough  of  such  industrious  people  as  wish  to  labour  honestly  for  their  bread 
for  no  other  reason  but  not  quitting  their  farms,  and  go  beg  or  join  tlic  wicked  as.so- 
ciation.  Could  any  person  believe,  that  Irishmen  and  Christians  would  be  auilty 
of  such  an  outrage,  men  who  always  reveied  the  plough,  insomuch  that  they  con- 
sidered a passenger  going  by  who  did  not  bless  llieir  work,  as  a person  of  no  religion  • 
and  even  the  most  abandoned  would  not  steal  any  tackling  belonging  to  the  plough! 
rhe  motto  was  always  “ Godspeed  the  plough.”  A severe  vengeance  from  God 
is  to  be  dreaded  for  such  wicked  proceedings.  The  bountiful  Lord  of  the  creation 
has  formed  this  world  for  the  use  of  man,  the  earth  to  bring  forth  its  fruits  for  his 
support,  by  his  own  labour  and  industry.  Whoever  dares  to  counteract  the  wise 
designs  of  Providence  is  a rebel  to  God,  and  must  expect  his  severest  judgments 
Besides,  any  hindrance  of  the  usual  industry  and  labour  of  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try, would  be  immediately  productive  of  famine.  Then,  indeed,  would  the  anger 
of  God  fall  heavy  upon  the  authors  of  it.  Then  you  would  hear  the  groans  and  la- 
mentations of  the  suffering  poor  calling  to  heaven  for  vengeance  on  the  guilty  heads 
of  such  wicked  proceedings.  Then,  indeed,  would  the  cup  of  iniquity  overflow 
and  endless  misery  come  on  the  world.  ^ ’ 

^ “ From  my  inowledge  of  the  iiihobitmits  of  lliis  county,  remarkable  hitherto  for 
industry,  peace  and  tranqudlity,  I liave  every  reason  to  tliink,  that  they  are  led 
astray  by  the  evil  suggestions  of  Satan,  llieir  enemy,  and  the  treacherous  designs  of 
some  mcked  nieii.  Keturn,  then,  ray  dear  brethren,  to  your  God.  Call  loudly  on 
him,  at  this  holy  time  of  Lent,  for  mercy  and  forgiveness.  Return  to  your  honest, 
industnous  habits ; Surrender  immediately  the  ivickod  weapons  of  destruction, 
which  you  still  retain,  to  tile  magistrates,  clergy,  and  the  proper  authorities.  Take 
notice  of  the  word  of  God,  at  this  holy  time,  6th  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  second  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  ad  verse;  ‘ And  we  helping,  do  exhort  you,  that  you  receive 
not  the  word  of  God  ,n  yam  for  he  saitli.  In  an  accepted  time  I have  heard  tlioe, 
and  in  the  day  of  salvation  have  I helped  thee:  Ueliold,  now  is  the  acceptable 
foTlLrer*  “u  salvatiom-  ■ Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers  ; 

for  there  IS  no  power  but  from  God,  and  those  that  are  ordained  by  God ; thcrel 
fore  he  that  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God  and  they  that 
® themselves  damnation.  Render,  therefore,  to  all  men  theirles  : 

Curto  rlllrholur!'"  = 

■ “ But  above  all  things,  let  me  advise  you  to  consider  the  salvation  of  your  im- 

mortal 
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mortal  souls,  as  the  chief  work  for  which  you  have  been  sent  into  thi.s  world  ; for  FrandsBlackbume, 
what  avails  it  to  a man  if  he  gains  the  whole  world,  at  the  loss  of  his  immortal  soul  ? 

The  sufferings  and  afflictions  of  this  life  are  notliing  when  compared  to  the  joys  ^ 

and  glory  of  the  next.  Think  seriously  on  eternity  ; and  that  after  the  dissolution 

of  tins  world,  the  soul  remains  still  immortal,  either  to  enjoy  the  glory  of  God  in 

heaven,  or  to  be  plunged  into  hell,  for  all  eternity.  This,  my  brethren,  is  an 

awful  reflection  i and  I trust  in  God,  will  make  a proper  and  lasting  impression  on 

your  minds.  That  the  Lord  of  peace  and  mercy  may  be  pleased  to  restore  this 

distracted  country  to  peace,  tranquillity  and  happiness,  is  the  most  ardent  wish  and 

fervent  prayer  of  your  faithful  liiimble  pastor, 

C.  Tuohy,  R.  G.  D. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all.  Amen. 

Have  the  Committee  understood  you  rightly  to  say,  that  you  did  not  consider 
the  miracles,  and  the  great  impression  that  existed  amongst  the  Catholics  in  Ireland 
ill  the  performance  of  those  miracles,  to  have  contributed  a great  deal  to  give 
currency  to  prophecies,  and  to  keep  alive  the  feeling  that  existed  among  the  lower 
orders,  upon  the  subject  of  the  prophecies? — So  far  as  exalting  the  character  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  miracles  seems  to  me  to  be, 
to  give  some  credit  to  the  prophecies;  but  speaking  of  the.  thing  as  a matter  of 
fact,  I am  notable  to  say,  that  those  prophecies  did  actually  derive  any  additional 
efficacy  from  the  performance  of  the  miracles. 

Do  you  not  believe,  that  the  opinions  respecting  the  miracles  have  produced 
a very  great  exaltation  among  the  Catholics  in  Ireland?— I think  a great  deal ; but 
it  never  struck  mo  it  bad  the  same  effect  in  Limerick,  tbatit  had  in  Dublin. 

Is  it  your  impression,  that  the  miracles  did  get  great  credit  among  the  people  of 
the  country  ? — I protest  I heard  them  very  little  spoken  of  in  Limerick ; and  I do  not 
think  I ever  saw  them  alluded  to  in  any  of  the  seditious  papers.  The  Committee 
must  be  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  judge  of  the  operation  of  these  miracles,  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  ; and  I should,  upon  this  very  subject  of  the  prophecies, 
have  felt  great  reluclanco  in  saying  a word  of  them  as  matter  of  evidence,  if  I had 
not  written  documents  upon  vvliich  I formed  my  opinion  of  their  existence  and 
effects. 

Have  you  ever  lieard  that  any  of  die  prelates,  or  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland, 

'have  taken  any  side  except  that  of  affirming  die  miracles  ? — I believe  they  have 
uniformly  affirmed  them;  but  I do  not,  know  of  any  other  act  of  theirs;  most  of 
the  public  prints  that  are  supposed  to  be  the  organs  of  tlicir  .sentiments,  speak  the 
same  language  upon  that  subject. 

Do  not  you  think  that  the  uatural. effect  upon. the  human  mind,  of  believing  in 
a miraculous  interposition  of  Providence,  at  a particular  period  of  time,  would  be 
to  affect  the  people  who  arc  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  accomplisliincnt  of 
prophecy  is  at  hand? — Ido. 

Is  it  your  belief  that  the  prophecies  of  Pastorini,  and  the  pastoral  letters  you 
have  alluded  to,  have  been  read  by  the  persons  who  are  the  actual  disturbers  of  the 
jieacc,  in  the  county  of  Limci  ick  ? — I cannot  say  that,  I believe  they  have  been  read, 
but  I am  sure  the  substance  of  them  lia.s  cither  been  communicated,  either  by  reading 
tlie  document,  or  by  re|iort. 

I’rom  your  observation,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  influence  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  retain  over  their  flocks;  i.s  it  increasing  or  diminishing  ?— 

I should  think  their  influence  is  as  high  now  as  it  ever  was;  indeed  I should  be 
disposed  to  rate  it  higher  than'  it  ever  has  been. 

Do  you  tliink  tlie  assertion  of  those  miracles  by  the  heads  of  the  church,  has 
been  principally  with  a view  to  maintaining  their  influence  over  their  flocks,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  disturbance  ? — I believe  the  object  is  to  exalt  their  religion. 

Do  you  think  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  would  have  a greater  power  over 
their  flocks,  or  would  feel  themselves  at  more  liberty  to  exercise  it,  if  they  were 
independent  of  them  as  to  their  support? — I believe  the  power  would  be  diminished 
if  they  ivere  independent. 

Do  you  think  the  present  state  of  dependence  in  which  they  are  on  their  flocks, 
in  any  way  interferes  with  their  exertions  for  preserving, public  peace  and  traii- 
qniility? — I think  so  far  as  it  is  matter  of  opinion,  that  it  must  necessarily  have 
that  effect.  I think  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a man  who  is  dependent  for  bi^' 
support  upon  the  peasantry,  to  run  counter  to  their  feelings  and  tp  their  habits,  upon 
particular  occasions. 

•30.  D 4 Do 
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Frantis^ackbunt,  Do  yorl  think  it  has  had  any  effect  in  preventing  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  from 
^ _ , using  the  exertions  which  they  iniglit  liave  made, "to  put  down  (he  disturbances?— 

Ma"  go  " ^ I cannot  ans\Ver  that  question,  as  it  relates  to  the  matter  of  fact.  I know 

1-  ' H-  that  in  particular  instances,  a grfiat  deal  of  influence  has  been  exerted  with  the 

most  beneficial  consequence  by  Roman  Catholic  priests. 

Plave  they  generaliy  used  those  exertions? — I am  bound  to  confine  the  answer 
I gave  to  tile  last  question  to  a particular  part  of  llie  country.  I do  not  think  that 
the  exertions  in  other  places  have  been  as  great,  nor  indeed  do  I think  that  they  could 
have  been  as  great,  because  the  progress  of  this  insurrection  was  so  rapid,  and 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  so  irresistible,  that  I doubt  very  much  whether  any 
influence  of  the  kind  that  they  possessed  could,  in  the  first  instance,  have  stemmed 
the  torrent. 

The  disturbances  have  been  going  on  for  a considerable  time;  in  the  course  of 
' that  time,  was  it  not  in  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  to  have  done  much 
towards  stemming  the  torrent? — I think  it  was. 

To  what  extent?—!  tliink  it  was  in  their  power. 

Did  they  use  that  power? — I cannot  exactly  measure  the  degree  of  their  influence, 
or  the  degree  in  wiiich  it  has  been  exercised ; but  I have  communicated  with  the 
jDolice,  who  have  told  me  that  they  have  from  time  to  time  received  valuable  private 
information  from  priests,  and  private  information  is  all  I believe  tliat  they  can  with 
safety  give. 

WJuit  do  you  mean,  when  you  say  %vith  safety  ; with  safety  to  themselves,  or  to 
their  influence?— I mean  to  refer  to  a communication  which  I myself  hud  with 
a Roman  Catholic  clergyman;  and  he  told  me,  in  consequence  of  some  information 
he  had  given,  he  believed  his  personal  safety  was  in  danger ; and  1 kuo\v,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  tliat  gentleman  has  given  valuable  information. 

Would  that  have  been  the  case  with  any  other  individual? — 1 believe  it  would; 
and  r believe  it  operated  very  powerfully  and  very  extensively  with  particular  indi- 
viduals, who  gave  private  information,  and  tliat  they  made  secrecy  the  condition 
on  which  they  gave  information. 

Arc  you  aware,  of  any  attack  that  was  made  upon  the  person  of  a priest  in  the 
county  of  Limerick,  in  consequence  of  the  assistance  he  had  given  to  the  niamstracy 
and  the  information  he  gave  to  the  police  ? — No.  ° ’ 

Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  to  what  extent  the  prophecies  were  circulated  ^ — 
No,  I have  not. 

Have  you  not  heard  that  they  were  circulated  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
through  the  country? — As  far  as  information  goes,  I believe  they  were  extensively 
circulated.  ^ 


Are  you  aware  whether, any  of  those  prophecies  were  found  upon  the  individuals 
who  were  brought  before  you  ?~I  do  not  think  there  were. 

You  mentioned  that  there  was  some  district  in  w'hich  the  exertions  of  priests  have 
been  useful  m preventing  disorder ; those  exertions  were  open  ?— They  were ; they 
occurred  in  a i)avt  of  the  country  where  the  spirit  of  insurrection  never  had  esta- 
blished ilselt.  Their  exertions  ivere  made  in  preserving  the  country  from  the  con- 
tagion, and  I speak  particularly  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Limerick  of 
Doctor  Crotty  and  Mr.  Costello,  and  some  others.  * 

• Has  the  influence  of  those  priests  been  diminished  over  their  flocks,  inconse- 
quence or  their  exertions? — lain  persuaded  it  has  not. 

"V  ou  stated  that  you  apprehended  that  the  prophecies  had  been  circulated  by 
persons  m Dublin ; do  you  believe  the  object  of  the  persons  who  circulate  them  to 
^ of  a religious  or  political  kind?— I tliiuk  that  as  this  confederacy  acquired  num- 
beis  and  strength,  that  tliere  was  scarcely  any  political  or  religious  r-evolution  that 
I Id  not  enter  mto  the  coiilemplalion  of  some  of  their  members.  I am  quite  sure 
they  were  aimiful  enough  in  many  instances,  to  meditate  tiic  overthrow  of  the 
tounti'ie?^^^  tlmught  of  the  separation  of  the  two 

thdt*dSnc^I^No“““  aggravated  m the  distuvbance  of  the  people  of 

Have  you  any  reason  lo  lliiuk  tliat  publications  in  Dublin  of  any  kind  iiiav  not 

n I ^ ^ t^'emind  of  the  people  pubHcatioirs  in 

tienl!  tbecoinulissonofany  ^ 

ticulai  outrage,  but  prolonging  a state  of  distraction  in  tliat  country.  ^ 

With 
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With  respect  to  the  public  meetings  that  have  been  lield  in  Dublin  in  the  last  ^Tancu'Blatkhwnt, 
year,  relative  to  political  events,  the  affairs  of  tlie  Roman  Catholics  and  the  general  Esq. 

policy  of  the  country,  do  you,  or  not,  think  tliey  have  had  any  effect  in  disposing  ' ' 

the  people  to  receive  bad  impressions  ? — I think  they  have  decidedly.  14  Btny  1824. 

Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  (liat  the  proceedings  of  the  Cati)o!ic  Association 
have  been  distributed  in  the  country  in  other  forms  than  by  means  of  newspapers  ? — 

I have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  have. 

You  stated  yesterday,  that  you  conceived  that  none  of  the  outrages  were 
permeditaled,  to-day  you  have  spoken  a good  deal  of  conspiracy,  will  you  give  the 
Committee  an  explanation  of  what  you  mean  by  saying  they  were  not  premeditated  ? 

— I spoke  of  two  different  periods  of  time ; at  prc-sent  I conceive  that  though  dis- 
content and  dissatisfaction  prevail  in  a considerable  degree,  yet  that  the  outrages 
that  are  committed  generally  proceed  from  individuals  acting  irom  personal  motives, 
and  with  personal  views.  T do  not  think  that  many  of  the  outrages  now  committed 
manifest  previous  concert  or  premeditation,  but  I am  quite  sure  that  the  spirit  of 
insurrection  is  at  the  bottom  of  those  detached  outrages,  and  that  llie  impunity 
which  has  liitlierto  prevailed  as  to  them,  makes  tlicm  most  mischievous,  and 
a formidable  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  tranquillity. 

You  mean,  tliat  in  the  early  part  of  the  disturbances  you  conceive  the  outrages  to, 
have  been  pienieditated,  but  that  in  the  latter  part  they  have  not  been  so? — 1 did  ; 
and  when  I speak  of  premeditation  I meant  the  premeditation  of  numbers. 

What  do  you  think  has  broken  up  the  spirit  of  combination? — I think  a variety' 
of  measures,  but  principally  the  Insurrection  Act. 

Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  combination  amongst  the  insurgents  ha.s  been  very 
much  broken  up,  in  consequence  of  the  numbc'r  of  persons  who  have  turned  ap- 
provers and  king's  evidence  ? — Most  decidedly. 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  other  circumstance  wliich  has  tended  so  strongly  to 
break  up  the  spirit  of  combination  as  tliat  ? — With  respect  to  the  degree  of  influence' 
that  the  several  causes  may  produce,  I cannot  exactly  answer,  but  I liave  always 
felt,  M'ith  respect  to  the  Insurrection  Act,  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  forced 
the  people  to  keep  at  home  at  night  v'as  the  most  efiicient  means  of  preventing 
combination. 

In  the  cases  of  approvers  which  have  had  influence  in  breaking  up  the  spirit  of 
combination,  have  those  cases  occurred  in  the  trials  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  or 
in  the  trials  under  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  laws  P — In  the  trials  under  the 
ordinary  administration  of  the  law. 

Have  there  been  any  cases  of  approvers,  or  king's  evidence,  under  the  Insurrection  ; 

Act  ? — I do  not  recollect  one  ; I do  not  say  that  there  may  not  have  been  some, 
but  I do  not  now  recollect  one  before  me. 

Amongst  the  offences  which  are  punishable  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  which  do 
you  conceive  the  n'sost  important  in  magnitude  and  consequence? — The  most  im- 
portant I conceive  to  be  the  sending  and  delivering  threatening  message, s and 
notices  ; I cannot  say  exactly  what  their  order  is  as  to  degrees  of  criminality.  The 
refusal  to  deliver  up  fire  arms  and  ammunition  arc  also  important. 

Is  not  the  sending  threatening  letters  punishable  under  the  old  Statute  Law  of  llie 
land  ? — At  tliis  moment  I cannot  tell  how  the  matter  may  stand  upon  a comparison 
of  the  provisions  of  the  White  Boy  Act  and  the  Insurrection  Act,  but  I think  it 
probable  that  cases  have  come  before  me  which  might  also  have  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  White  Boy  Acts. 

Is  not  the  refusal  to  deliver  up  arms  an  offence  punishable  under  the  Arms  Act  ? — 

I believe  not. 

_ Is  not  it  williin  your  knowledge  that  many  approvers  who  have  come  forward  on 
trial  have  been  persons  apprehended  under  the  Insurrection  Act  ? — The  Insurrection  ‘ 

Act  has  been  the  means  of  catching  up  most  of  the  very  bad  characters  in  the 
country ; I am  sure  that  many  of  those  pcrsons’who  liave  become  approvers  have 
been  apprehended  in  the  first  instance,  under  the  Insurrection  Act. 

Do  you  think  that  they  would  have  been  apprehended,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Insurrection  Act? — I sliould  think  it  very  improbable  that  they  would  ; it  has  bap- 
pened  in  two  or  three  instances,  that  a man  has  come  forward  to  be  tried,  and  wlicn  • 
be  has  appeared  publicly  iii  dock,  has  been  identified  as  being  engaged  in  somq  > 
outrage  or  riot,  by  some  person  in  the  crowd. 

Was  not  it  at  first  a very  difficult  tiling  to  get  iuforniatiou  ?— Extremely  so. 

Do  not  you  attribute  that  to  the  system  of  ttrror  > — 1 do ; and  to  the  oaths.  . 

. E Do 
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honcUBiadburne,  Do  not  you  think  that  tlie  Insurrection  Act  has  been  most  instrumental  in  break- 
£sy.  ing  that  down  ? — Certainly. 

_ In  your  knowledge  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  have  you  known  any  dilficulties 
14  May  1824.  in  procuring  evidence  against  persons  charged  with  oftences,  since  you  have  acted 
in  that  county? — That  does  not  lie  within  my  actual  knowledge  ; but  as  a matter 
of  belief,  I am  entirely  satisfied  that  there  exists  the  utmost  difiiculty. 

Have  you  ever  know  any  failure  of  prosecution  to  have  taken  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  evidence?— I have  known  none;  1 have  never  been  in 
a criminal  court  of  Limerick  in  my  life,  except  in  that  in  which  I preside. 

Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
popular  mind,  by  a conviction  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  with  that  produced  by 
a conviction  under  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  country  ? — I have  gone  the  liomc  circuit 
and  I have  been  present  at  many  trials,  where  persons  have  been  capitally  convicted’ 
and  I never  saw  a stronger  impression  of  feeling  upon  the.  public  mind  upon  any 
conviction,  than  is  occasionally  produced  before  me  by  convictions  under  the  Insur- 
rection Act. 


Will  you  describe  what  you  mean  by  a strong  feeling  ?— I mean  the  expression 
of  agonized  feeling,  lamentation  of  women,  cries,  and  exclamations,  continued  for 
a long  time  after  the  sentence  was  pronounced.  - / 

Did  such  an  effect  in  general  follow  convictions,  whicn  Iiave  taken  place  before 
you  in  the  county  of  Limerick  ?— In  general,  I should  say  not ; they  are  nmcii  more 
distinct  at  Ratlikeale  than  in  Limerick ; and  for  that  reason  I never  try  any  prisoners 
at  Limerick,  that  can  be  conveniently  tried  at  Rathkcale ; I for  the  reason  I have 
stated,  prefer  sending  them  from  the  gaol  of  Limerick,  a journey  of  fourteen  miles 
to  be  tried  at  Rathkeale.  It  is  very  material  with  a view  to  public  impression  that 
they  should  be  tried  at  the  seat  of  the  offence.  . . ’ 

Have  you  ever,  within  your  own  knowledge,  known  a case  in  which  information  has 
been  communicated  under  injunctions  of  secrecy,  and  that  that  injunction  of  secrccv 
has  been  violated  ? — None. 

You  alluded  yesterday  to  the  subject  of  the  high  rent  of  land,  and  the  small  di- 
vision of  property,  will  you  state,  when  a farm  or  any  land  becomes  vacant,  in  what 
mode  It  is  usually  relet?— 1 cannot  state  any  tiling  from  my  own  knowledge  • but 
I believe  that  competition  has  been  invited,  and  I am  sure  the  competition  in’sucii 
a country,  must  be  very  extensive  and  sharp  indeed,  where  land  is  an  article  so 
desirable. 

In  what  manner  is  competition  invited  ? — By  its  being  intimated  that  the  land 
was  to  be  let. 

Not  by  being  put  up  to  auction  ?— I cannot  say  that. 

In  those  cases  of  tlie  small  subdivisions  of  property,  is  the  rent  usually  obtained? 

l.camiot  actually  say  that  it  is;  but  I believe  it  is  expected  to  be  paid  and  if  not 
paid  it  IS  continued  over  the  head  of  the  tenant  in  the  shape  of  ai>  arrear 

^ When  the  rent  is  not  paid,  is  it  common  for  the  landlord  to  put  in  a distress  ? • 

What  is  the  class  of  landlords  who  subdivide  tlicir  lands  into  tircse  small  sub- 
divisronsr— I declare  I do  not  know  that  it  can  be  charged  upon  any  particular 
class,  bur  the  subdivision  of  land  has  been  going  on  from  various  causL  in  the 
wy  winch  I described  yesterday.  It  often  happens,  that  a man  that  has  a fa™  of 
a.few  acres  of  land,  when  he  has  a son  married ; ho  gives  him  a small  portion  of  it 
lan^d  being  the  only  means  of  providing  for  him,  ami  that  portion  n av  be  naain 

subdivided  ; and  1 believe  often  is.  po.uuii  may  ne  again 

T ^bdivisions,  is  it  customary  to  put  in  distress  warrants?- 

m be  nnlH  m ^ ''“y  .'“‘‘'“"’“'■y ; , >>ut  where  |lie  rent  is  reserved,  and  expected' 

to  ^ paid,  the  process  of  distress  I believe  is  common. 

Do  those  distress  warrants  produce  much  discontent  or  feeling  among  neonle  at 

Wl  ?n  ,1  ,1  ’ fitodnth  clay. 

When  the  actual  occupier  of  the  soil  holds  his  land,,  not  fron^  the  owner  but  from 

• some 
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some  intermediate  person,  is  he  ever  liable  to  pay  twice  ?• — Certainly  ho  is  liable  to  Francis Blaikbitmc- 
pay  twice;  but  I do  not  believe  that  it  very  often  imppens  that  lie  does.  Esq.  ' 

Do  these  matters  come  under  your  cognizance,  as  administering  the  Insurrection  ^ 

Act? — Certainly  they  do  not.  i4Ma>iS'i4- 

Supposing  the  middle  man  has  not  his  rent  paid,  and  that  he  distrains;  sup- 
posing then  that  the  middle  man  does  not  pay  his  rent  to  the  original  landlord ; 
has  not  the  original  landlord  then  a power  of  distraining  upon  the  occupant,  that 

occupant  perhaps  having  been  previously  distrained  upon  by  the  middleman? 

Yes. 

Do  you  attribute  these  disturbances,  of  whicli  you  have  been  speaking,  in  any' 
degree,  and  in  what  degree,  if  in  any,  to  any  party  combination,  or  any  ma-. 

infestation  of  party-feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Protestants  ? 

Not  at  all. 

Such  combinalions  as  Orange  lodges  do  not  exist,  in  any  great  degree,  in  the. 
county  of  Limerick  ? — I do  not  believe  there  is  one. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  Orange  lodges  in  the  county  of  Jvimerick  ? — 1 never 
did  ; the  only  thing  that  I ever  heard  was  an  application  in  June  or  July  last,- 
made  by  two  young  men,  for  leave  to  ring  the  bells  of  the  cailicdral  church,  to  the 
bishop  ; his  lordship  refused  permission,  and  1 heard  nothing  more  about  it. 

Do  you  think  that  if  such  things  w'ere  attempted,  they  would  be  discouraged  by 
the  gentry,  of  the  country  ?— I am  sure  that  they  would.  . . t 

You  have  stated,  that  you  arc  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  Orange  lodges, 
in  the  disturbed  district,  or  any  orangetnen ; are  you  able  to  stale,  whether  the 
system  of  ribbon  men  prevails  in  that  district? — Decidedly. 

Do  not  you  believe  tliat  the  ribbon  .system  is  inliinately  connected  with  the  .whole 
of  the  insurgent  system  As  far  as  I am  able  to  know  what  the  ribbon  system  is, 

1 believe  it  is. 

To.  what  extent  do  you  know  what  the  ribbon  system  is?— Its  existence  is  inani-. 
fested  by  its  acts,  by  the  oaths  of  secrecy,  and  by  the  use  of  pass  words  and  signs,- 
but  what  the  precise  object  of  it  is  1 cannot  tell,  but  1 believe  it  differs  in  different 
places,  it  accommodates  itself  to  what  is  considered  the  local  grievance  of  the  county  ; ' 
it  is,  I believe,  generally  directed  against  rent  and  tithes. 

Are  the  parties  of  any  particular  persuasion? — I believe  they  are  universally 
Komari  Catholics, 

Must  a man  be  a Roman  Catholic  to  be  a ribbon  man  ? — I believe  he  mast. 

Do  you  understand  that  any  societies,  under  the  name  of  Ribbon  Societies,  .exist 
in  that  part  of  Ireland  ? — I consider  the  whole  confederacy  a ribbon  society.  • • 

Are  tiiere  any  societies,  called  Ribbon  Societies,  in  that  county  ? — .1  cannot  say  .Uiat 
there  has  been  evidence  of  any  particular  association  in  any  particular  part,  that  hak 
gone'by  tlia't  name;,  but 'my  opinion  is,  that  the  whole  system  is  one  of  rihbonism,  or 
most  intimately  connected  with  it.  , . , . . ; 

• Is-  not  tlie  familiar  name  by  which  they  arc  known  in  the  county  of  Clare,  Ribbon 

}iien? — Always.  , , , ; 

Do  not  you  believe  that  the  ribbon  men  jirevail  in  various  parts  of  the  eoimtry 
where  there  .have  been  no  disturbances? — I believe  they  have.  ... 

- And  xlo  not  you  believe,  that  in  some  cases  .those  ))crsons  arc  rather  disappointed 
at  the  present  disturbances  as  interfering  with  Iheh  plans;  that, they  have  future 
^»lans? — I should  tliink  that  those  that  speculate  upon  remote  cventa,  are  disapjioipted 
at  these  occasional  irruptions  in  different  parts;  - they  feel,  that  as  they  <wi.c  by  ohe 
-present  themselves  to  the  power  of  the  law,  the  whole-  system  is  .jnuAQi'ially 
■weakened.  . . . > 

You  state,  lliat  the  ribbon  men  are  generally  Catholics;  do, you  mean  by  thal,:.lj)jit 
ill  order  to  be  a ribbon  man,  a man  imist  .be  a Catholic,  or  that  it  arises  from  tbc.cir- 
cmmstauce  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  population  in  those  parts  of  the  country^  bping 
almost  entirely  Catholic.? — Erom.  what  1 know  of  it;  I believe  that  ,no  Rrolertant 
would  be  admitted  a member  of  that  association. 

, Y’ou  Have  spoken  of  tlieir  being  bound-^by-oath,  can  yoii  state  .the.  substance  of  that 
'oath  'I  cannot,  I believe  it  'varies ; -tbero.  is  not  any  general  oath  or  test.  • 

• Is  there  any -plan  of  organization,  conmiitiees  and -delegates  ?,-r- 1 believe  there  is; 

-I  have  no  doubt  that  there  .is  a plan  of  organization,  tliat., there  are  committees- .apd 
ulelegates;  but  I believe  all  their  operations  are  carried  on  without  the  use  yf 
paper..  ....  ...  , , 

To  what  extent  do-  you  believe:  the  ribbon  system  to  exist  iu. Ireland  ?— I can 
Jiardly  tell  to  wffat  extent;.  I believe  it  exists  in  the  county  with  which  I.am  familiar, 

• .30.  E 2 I mean 
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, I mean  the  county  of  Meath ; I lienr  that  the  people  m e sworn.  With  respect  to 
the  north  of  IrelantI,  I never  was  m any  part  of  the  north,  and  I can  say  nothina 
as  to  the  state  or  nbbomsin  there.  ° 

What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  objects  of  tire  ribbon  association  ?— So  far  as 
I can  collect  its  object,  it  is  an  interference  with  the  exercise  of  leeal  rirlit  in  every 
shape;  and  I believe  that  religious  and  political  revolutions  are  occasionally  enter- 
tained by  ribbon  men.  But  this  is  a subject  upon  which,  I must  say,  that  profes- 
sionally or  ofScially,  I have  no  particular  means  of  information. 

You  have  said  that  you  conceived  the  objects  of  the  ribbon  men,  are  scncrally 
local  grievances,  of  course  you  mean  the  grievances  that  prevail  in  particular  parts  ?— 
I believe  those  grievances  are  the  object. 

What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  prevailing  impression  among  the  lower  orders 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  justice,  do  you  think  tliat  they  fed  that  justice 
IS  fairly  and  impartially  administered  ?— I protest  that  I have  no  reason  to’  doubt 
that  they  do  ; I believe  they  do  feel  it  is  fairly  administered. 

That  is,  if  a man  is  apprehended,  is  not  the  general  opinion  tliat  he  will  have 
a fair  trial — Most  generally. 

Are  not  attempts  constantly  made  to  prove  an  alibi  ? Very  often. 

And  when  those  attempts  fail,  is  not  it  pretty  well  known  and  felt  among  the 
people  that  they  fail  because  they  ought  to  fail;  that  the  alibi  is  entirely  a fictitious 
one?--I  behove  It  is  perfectly  felt  and  acknowledged,  that  they  fail  because  they 
are  false. 

Do  you  think  that  the  lower  orders  are  perfectly  satisfied  witli  the  manner  in  which 
juries  are  impannelled  ? — I protest  that  I have  never  heard  a complaint  amongst  tlic 
people  themselves.  , ® 

Are  they  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  general  conduct  of  sub-sheriffs  in  regard  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  ?— I have  no  mode  whatever  of  collecting  public  senti- 
ments upon  that  subject,  except  through  the  public  papers ; I never  heard  in  the 
course  of  my  experience  an  expression  of  discontent  on  that  subject. 

Do  Roman  Catholics  fill  the  office  of  sub-sheriff? — I cannot  tell. 

From  what  you  know  of  the  country,  do  you  think  a man  about  to  be  tried  or 
Ins  friends,  would  inquire  whether  the  sub-sheriff  is  a Catholic  or  a Protestant?— 
I do  not  believe  he  would. 

Catholics  and  Protestants  attend  juries  indiscrimiimtely  ?— I have  always  been  ill 
the  habit  of  seeing  them  do  so. 

In  one  of  the  counties  in  which  you  have  administered  the  law,  are  not  some  of 
the  magistrates  Roman  Catholics  ? — They  are. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  sub-sheriff  of  any  of  those  counties  are  Catholics^ 

I am  not. 

Areyouaware  that  the  majority  of  the  juries  arc  necessarily  Catiiolics  I should 
think  they  are. 

Is  there  any  hostility  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  there,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  exists  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  ?— I do  not  think  there  is  any  hostility  at  all- 
1 never  met  with  more  unanimity  in  sentiment,  than  among  the  magistrates  there  ’ 

Are  you  speaking  of  the  lower  orders,  or  the  gentry  ?— I believe  I have  already 
answered  that  question;  my  means  of  information  with  respect  to  tiiat  part  of  the 
country  arc  very  limited ; I never  went  that  circuit.  t'  t c 

How  many  years  have  you  had  experience  as  a circuit-going  barrister?— I went 
ciraiits  for  17  years;  I have  given  np  going  circuits  two  years  ” 

T '''ilieh  you  have  known  a verdict 

disputed,  cilhei-  in  a civil  or  a criminal  case,  connected  with  party  or  religious 
feehng  ?— I protest,  most  solemnly,  that  I cannot.  ^ ^ religious 

Do  you  think  there  is  an  impression  among  the  lower  orders,  that  the  inlluence 
of  great  men  can  procure  impunity  to  an  offender,  or  success  to  ;n  unjust  ca,  s.  - 

Larof  bfluenci 

Yon  said,  yesterday,  with  respect  to  a person  of  the  name  of  King,  that  the  people 
preferred  to  take  the  puiiishmeiit  into  their  own  bands,  rather  tl»n  resort  to  leLl 
means,  though  there  was  a clear  ground  of  conviction  ; in  what  way  can  you  explfin 

?f  peSl  Ireland’’”'  i f l’<=»Pfe  think  the  iLer  orders 

oLurred  a slm^tim  “<<™i"«tration  of  the  law ; a case 

occurred  a short  time  ago  before  me,  of  a man  who  had  been  an  approver  went 

one  day  into  the  country  to  see  a child  of  his;  he  was  marked  as  he’^went’out  in 
moiniiig  ; on  his  return  homo,  he  was  pursued  by  a great  body  of  people,  who, 

Upoll 
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-upon  a signal,  came  from  a bog,  and  liunted  him  for  nearly  two  miles ; he  attempted  Francis  Blackbumc, 
to  get  in  at  sevei-al  houses,  but  was  tlirust  away,  and  his  arm  was  nearly  broken  by  , 
a woman  who  closed  a door  upon  him  just  as  he  had  got  inside  the  house  ; he  con- 
tinued his  flight,  and  was  at  last  received  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  palatines. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  this  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders,  to 
assist  in  administering  the  law? — It  is  very  hard  to  say,  to  what  it  is  to  be 
attributed. 

Does  that  indisposition  prevail  as  a matter  of  course,  or  only  in  counties  that 
happen  to  be  in  a state  of  disturbance  ? —I  believe  that  it  prevails  in  a great  degree 
in  the  disturbed  counties,  but  I believe  it  prevails  very  generally  in  Ireland. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  some  general  feeling  of  discontent  prevails 
among  the  lower  orders  ? — I cannot  exactly  answer  for  a feeling  of  discontent ; 

•I  believe  there  lias 'been,  generally  speaking,  a system  of  insubordination  in  Ireland, 

•which  there  is  nothing  similar  to  in  this  country  at  all. 

Do  the  common  people  regard  the  law  as  made  for  them,  or  against  them,  in 
Ireland  ? — That  is  a very  general  question ; I can  only  say,  that  they  are  very 
ready  in  all  disputes  with,  and  claims  against  each  other,  to  appeal  to  llie  law. 

There  are  immense  numbers  of  civil  bill  suits;  sometimes,  in  Limerick,  they 
amount  to  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  at  a sessions.  I can  answer  for  it  that 
justice  is  there  most  fairly  administered  ; there  is  scarcely  an  instance,  in  m3'  time, 
of  an  appeal ; and  with  respect  to  the  criminal  law,  I am  sure  that  that  is  improved, 
for  I am  convinced  that  nothing  was  more  prejudicial  than  the  doing  the  magistrates 
business  in  private,  and  that  the  public  inquiry  that  takes  place  now,  is  highly 
satisfactory. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  quantity  of  money  that  is  levied  of  the  lower  orders  by 
presentment,  has  had  any  share  in  producing  the  disturbance  ? — I think  that  every 
demand  which  creates  a burthen  upon  the  people,  impoverislied  as  tliey  are,  tends 
more  or  less  to  produce  discontent. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  laying  it  on,  do  they  consider  that  in  the  grand  jury 
presentments  there  is  any  thing  particularly  bearing  upon  them  ?— I am  not  aware 
that  they  do.  , 

Have  you  not  heard,  that  there  is  an  impression  among  the  people,  that  a levy  made' 

, by  grand  jury  presentment  is  peculiarly  lor  the  benefit  of  the  higher  orders,  and  tliat 
it  is  a good  deal  jobbed  ?—  I tliink  it  very  likely  that  they  imagine  it  is  sometimes 

• jobbed. 

Do  you  not  think  tliat  feeling  would  aggravate  very  mucli  their  reluctance  to  pay 
those  presentments  ? — Certainly,  if  that  feeling  generally  prevailed. 

Do  they  feel  more  reluctant  to  pay  that  than  any  otlicr  tax  ?— I do  not  believe 
tlicy  do. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  temper  and  dispositions  of  the  lower  orders,  do  you 
imagine  that  they  conceive  that  they  generally  enjoy  etiuallaws  and  justice  ?— 

I have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  do. 

From  your  observation  of  the  feeling  of  the  common  people  towards  the  judge.s 
of  the  land,  the  Crown  council  on  circuits,  and  others,  who  are  engaged  in  enforcing 
the  law  ; do  you  not  believe  that  the  common  people  arc  satisfied  that  they  have 
. what  they  term  fair  play  upon  their  trials  ?— 1 have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

Who  pay  the  local  taxes  in  Ireland,  the  grand  jury  presentment;  do  they  fall 
upon  the  landlord,  or  upon  the  tenant? — ^I'bey  fall  upon  the  occupier. 

With  regard  to  tlie  church  rates,  how  arc  they  levied? — They  are  levied  by 
warrant.,  ^ 

Are  they  paid  by  the  occupier  or  the  landlord? — In  the  same  way  as  grand  jury 
assessments.  . ■ j i i. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether  there  has  been  any  feeling  excited  by  the 
collection  of  church  rates,  any  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  ?— Not  in  the  district  under 
my  jurisdiction. 

Have  you  ever  known  any  violations  of  the  law  to  take  place,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  an  easy  inode  of  recovering  small  debts,  and  of  settling  disputes  about 
property? — No.  ... 

Has  the  Irish  peasant,  in  point  of  fact,  any  remedy  in  coses  of  intestacy,  and  m 
cases  of  bequests  of  landed  property,  where  arty  dispute  arises?  In  respect  to 

• cases  of  intestacy,  when  the  subject-matter  is  personahproperty,  he  must  in  the  first 
instance  have  an  administration,  there  is  a good  deal  of  expense  attending  tliat ; 
with  respect  to  a title  to  land,  I rather  apprehend  he  must  bring  an  ejectment  in 
one  of  the  superior  courts. 
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francuBfackburne,  You  have  Spoken  of  petty  sessions,  are  those  generally  held  now  in  the  county 

^ , of  Limerick? — Universally,  I should  feel  it  my  bounclen  duty,  and  should  imme'- 

-p--— — " diately  represent  to  the  Chancellor,  an  Instance  of  any  magistrate  acting  alone,  in 
14  May  1824.  pggQ  proper  for  the  consideration  of  the  petty  sessions. 

In  -what  places  are  those  petty  sessions  generally  held  ? —I  never  have  been  at 
any  place  except  llrufl',  at  the  holding  of  those  sessions ; but  I believe  they  arb 
held  in  very  inconvenient  situations. 

Supposing  them  held  at  the  liouses  oi  private  individuals,  do  you  conceive  the 
ndininistmtion  of  justice  would  be  improved  by  their  being  held  in  established  court 
houses  of  an  open  kind? — I think  it  would;  every  thing  that  gives  authority  and 
solemnity  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  all  its  parts,  is  of  the  utmost  moment 
in  Ireland. 

Has  the  establishment  of  petty  sessions  within  your  knowledge,  produced  any 
alteration  in  the  fees  taken  or  received  for  proceedings  before  magistrates,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick  ?— I cannot  tell ; I do  not  know  of  any  alteration. 

Have  you  ever  heard  any  comj.laints  respecting  the  fees  taken  or  received,  in  ahv 
of  the  districts  with  which  you  arc  acquainted  ? — I liave  not  heard  any  complaint, 
but  I am  sure  that  the  fees  are  taken  to  a considerable  amount  in  the  city,  of 
Limerick ; whether^  tliey  are  legal  fees  or  not,  I cannot  tell ; and  indeed,  upou 
a communication  with  the  recorder  of  Limerick,  I found  it  was  very  hard  to  ascer- 
tain what  fire  legal  fees ; but  in  no  other  place  did  I ever  hear  a word  about  it. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  would  be  expedient  and  useful,  to  ascertain  and  settle 
by  law,  the  fees  to  be  charged  upon  proceedings  before  magistrates? — I think  it 
would  be  most  important. 

Do  you  happen  to  know,  whether  the  magistrates  have  not,  under  the  advice  of 
the  going  judge  of  assize,  settled  the  fees? — I do  not  know. 

In  the  court  of  petty  sessions,  is  the  room  in  wliich  they  are  held,  open  to  the 
public? — Yes.  ^ . 

Has  that  system  of  holding  petty  sessions  in  a room  open  to  the  public,  been 
more  extensively  introduced  of  late  years?— I believe  it  has  been  entirely  a recent 
introduction  ; I believe  within  these  last  three  years.  The  first  place  in  which  they 
were  held,  I ever  heard  to  my  knowledge,  was  in  the  county  of  Meath.  ^ 

When  the  petty  sessions  are  held  in  private  houses,  do  you  consider  tliat  the  room 
in  which  they  are  held,  is  open  to  the  public  ?~  Yes. 

Do  you  not  consider  that  the  making  the  proceedings  of  magistrates  at  petty 
sessions  public,  is  very  desirable? — Certainly.  , ' ^ 

Plaving  a commodious  apartment  for  holding  those  sessions,  would  of  cour^o 
admit  more  people  to  be  present  during  those  proceedings?— Of  course  ; I should 
tliink  the  more  nearly  assimilated_  the  judicial  cliaractor  and  forms  of  iiroccediniis 
jn  that  instance,  are  with  those  in  others,  the  more  important  would  it  be  to  tlic 
general  administration  of  justice. 

. that  the  meeting  of  the  magistrates  together  in  the  administra- 

tion of  justice,  has  an  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  individual  magistrates  in  other 
respects,  besides  those  which  immediately  concern  the  administration  of  iustice?-»- 
Indeed  I should  think  so. 


Would  not  the  establishing  a connection  between  the  petty  sessions  and  tlieir  pr*- 
ceedmgs,  by  keeping  a register  in  writing  of  their  acts  done,  be  de.sirable  Cer- 
tainly ; t he  business  of  petty  sessions  is  civil  and  criminal ; the  magistrate.s  in  die 
criminal  branch  of  proceeding,  generally  act  inquisitorially ; in  tlie  civil  branch  of 
proceeding,  they  have  a very  extensive  jurisdiction,  awarding  penalties  and  makittg 
orders  upon  a variety  of  other  matters.  The  latter  jurisdiction  is  strictly  judicial  • 
and  i think,  with  respect  to  all  judicial  proceedings,  they  ought  to  be  matter  Of 
immediate  entry.  ,0  ./  o < 

But  inquisitorial  proceedings  need  not  to  be  matter  of  immediate  entry  ?•-  No,  ' 
hold  , self  * "''f yesterday,  would  it  be  possible  io 

dhtrirt - I T '‘“te  any  persons  qualified  to  be  magistrates  in  timt 

the  dist',,,-t.efr  . ^ 'T  sessions  very  recently  held  in  a part  (if 

the  distuibed  district  where  they  have  never  been  held  before.  - -• 

part  " Ms-  Blumer  is  one  of  the  magistrates I connot  exactly  tell  tile 

mafifmf,™  J:,'“'“.'sfe'ai)le  district  still  remaining,  in  wbicli  there  are  no  resident 
Mr  StCTdIy  ""  ‘ ‘ ■nagistrate  near  Mr.  Plumer  ?— Yes,  there  ia 


Do 
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■ Do  you  conceive  they  form  an  efficient  tribunal  ? — I think  they  form  an  efficient  Trwicii’Blackhnrnt'-, 

tribunal;  as  efficient  as  can  be  formed  in  that  part  of  the  country.  ^ 

How  long  has  the  spirit  of  insurrection  existed  in  the  county  of  Limerick?  — ai'"'’”"! 

I believe,  that  the  latter  end  of  the  year  iSai,  was  the  period  at  which  it  first  mani-  ^ 

fested  itself;  it  became  very  bad  in  1822. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  what  was  the  state  of  that  county  in  1800? — No. 

Are  you  aware  tliat  the  circumstances  of  that  county  were  investigated  by  a Com- 
inittee  of  this  House,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  evidence  brought  before 
that  Committee  chiefly,  an  Act  was  passed  suspending  Martial  Law  ? — I am  not 
^ware  at  all  of  that  proceeding. 

Are  you  aware,  that  in  a dispatch  of  Lord  Whitworth,  the  city  of  Limerick  is 
stated  to  have  been  in  a state  of  disturbance  in  the  year  1810  ? — No;  notin 
1810. 

Or  1811  ?— No;  the  Insurrection  Act  was  in  force  about  1814,  or  1815, 

I believe. 

Was  not  a special  commission  appointed  in  1 8 u , in  consequence  of  disturbances 
in  the  county  of  Limerick  ; was  not  the  Insurrection  Act  continued  in  the  year  1 8 n , 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  county  of  Limerick  being  at  that  period  in  a state  of 
disturbance  ? — I do  not  know  that. 

You  have  stated,  that  a great  improvement  has  taken  place,  in  consequence  of 
the  Insurrection  Act,  in  the  police,  and  the  petty  sessions  in  the  county  of  Li- 
merick, do  you  mean  to  say,  that  those  measures  are  likely  to  make  the  lower 
orders  of  people  contented  and  peaceable,  and  amenable  to  the  laws,  and  willing 
to  assist  in  administering  them? — Tliat  involves  a question  of  remedies;  I value 
these  as  bringing  things  to  such  a state  as  may  enable  those  who  have  the  power 
to  remedy  the  evils,  under  which  that  country  has  laboured  ; I consider  tlicni 
as  tending  to  produce  a return  to  tranquillity,  so  as  to  allow  the  operation  of  mea- 
sures which  every  man  who  wishes  well  to  the  country,  would  be  glad  to  see  in 
operation. 

It  appears  from  your  last  examination,  that  a portion  of  the  population  of  this 
district  is  Protestant,  do  you  conceive  that  any  Protestant  peasant  has  been  engaged 
in  those  disturbances  ? — I do  not  believe  there  is  one. 

; Do  you  believe  there  are  many  Protestant  peasants  in  that  district  ? — I believe 
there  are  very  few. 

You  have  spoken,  in  the  early  part  of  your  examination,,  of  having  seen  publica- 
tions of  Doctor  Doyle  subsequent  to  his  pastoral  address ; does  it  fall  within  your 
knowledge,  whether  there  are  any  passages  in  these  subsequent  publications 
inculcating  the  necessity,  either  of  maintaining  or  dispensing  with  the  present  church 
establishment  of  Ireland? — 1 believe  the  general  tendency  of  the  work  is  to  show, 
that  such  an  establisliment  is  not  necessary,  and  to  argue  for  the  total  abolition 
of  tithes;  but  I will  not  pledge  myself  on  my  present  recollection  of  the  work 
particularly. 

Can  you  say  whether  the  work  to  whicti  you  refer,  argues  for  the  abolition  of  the 
church  establishment  of  Ireland,  or  not  ? — I believe  it  does ; 1 am  sure  it  does  for 
the  abolition  of  tithes ; I remember  a passage  to  tlie  effect,  that  so  long  as  tithes 
oxist,  there  cannot  bo  peace  in  Ireland. 

Does  it  not  argue  against  the  Protestant  church  establishment? — That  is  rather 
my  impression  ; but  I had  rather  be  understood  as  not  deposing  to  the  contents  of 
llie  work  in  this  particular. 

You  allude  to  the  letters  published  under  the  signature  of  .1.  K.  N.  ? — Yes. 

You  mentioned  yesterday,  that  you  considered  tithes  to  be  one  of  the  causes  from- 
whiqh  the  disturbances  have  originated,;  have. you  known  any  nmterial  instances  of 
disturbance  taking  place  in  consequence  of  exaction  of  titlies  to  an  extreme  amount, 
or  to  a considerable  amount  ? — 1 have  not ; I recollect  a tumultuous  assembly  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  valuation  of  tithes- which  belonged  to  Lady  Ormond  ; 
it  occurred  in  the  month  of  October. 

Do  you  think  the  payment  of  tithes  is  resisted  with  greater  acrimony,  than  the 
payment  of  rent? — It  is  hard  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  different  degrees,  but 

I doubt  that  it  is. 

Do  you  think,  the  objection  to  pay,  arises  from  the  inability  of  the  party  to  pay, 
or  from  feeling  that  it  is  an  unjust  demand? — 1 believe  it  arises  generally  from 
inability. 

Have  not  more  outrages  been  committed  against  tithe  proctors,  than  against -the- 
drivers  that  have  been  employed  by  landed  proprietors  p.*—!  cannot  say  that  there- 
to. ■ E 4 ' have 
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Trar.cUBIa.khurnc,  have  in  my  experience ; I am  merely  speaking  of  what  occurred  in  Limerick  for  the 
^ year  past. 

Are  not  the  legal  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  tithes,  more  oppressive  than 
those  tor  the  recovery  ut  rent  ? — The  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  rent  are  the  most 
powertul  that  the  law  can  create,  the  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  rent  is,  in  effect 
excculion  in  tlic  first  histanco ; but  the  tithe  owner,  when  his  tithe  is  subtracted! 
cannot  ari  jve  at  execution  till  after  legal  process,  and  a licaringof  the  cause  - but  with 
respect  to  another  remedy  for  rent,  ejectment,  that  is  a remedy  not  at  all  common 
to  rent  and  tithe,  it  belongs  exclusively  to  rent,  and  I should  say  is  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  uritation  and  distress  in  the  country  I speak  of;  depriving  a man  of  his’ 
laud  attects  his  nearest  interests.  . 

What  are  the  courts  in  wliidi  the  recovery  of  tithe  is  prosecuted  ?— The  remedy 
lor  lithe  IS  three-fold  ; it  is  either  a bill  in  a court  of  equity,  which  is  a very  expen- 
sive proceeding  ; a proceeding  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  or  a proceeding  where  the 
lithe  subtracted  is  of  a certain  limited  amount,  before  a ma<Mstrate 
vV  Inch  is  the  usual  practice  ? — The  latter.  " 

Will  you  describe  the  nature  of  that  proceeding ?_It  is  a summary  suit  before  tlic 
mapsli  ales,  for  subtraction  of  tithes;  there  is  a process  requiring  the  party  to  appear.' 
and  there  must  be  two  magistrates  to  adjudicate  on  the  claim;  the  party  api)car.s 
or  not  us  he  may  be  advised;  wlietlier  he  appears  or  not,  Hie  magistrates  examine 
01  ought  to  examine  the  person  who  has  valued  the  tithes,  and  they  adjudge 
according  to  the  ainouiil  and  value  proved  on  oath.  ■ ® ; 

mamier  in  which  that  iuw  is  generaiij  executed  ?— No, 

In  eiliiei'  oi  those  counties  with  wliich  you  are  acquainted  -No. 

It  tiie  procoediUi!  is  in  tile  court  of  equity  or  in  the  eccicsiasticai  court,  are  not 
the  iOTcecd.ngs  very  expensive  ?-Very  expensive;  hut  the  proceeding  in  the  occtec 
siustnui  court  is  uiiexpensiye  compared  witii  tiic  proceeding  in  tile  coJrt  of  equitv 
Have  you  never  iieard  in  any  part  of  either  of  those  two  counties  where  you  have 
admimstered  tlie  Inst, rrecllon  Act,  that  there  has  been  great  suffering  in  the  exaction 
of  tithes,  and  great  complaint?— I have  not.  ® .acuoii 

The  landlord  lin.s  his  remedy  in  the  first  instance  ? — Yes.  i . 

Then  the^dergyman  generally  comes  after  the  landlord  lias  had  recourse  lo  his 

remedy  for  the  recovery  of  rent?— Yes.  oeooise  lo  ms 

if  the  clergyman  has  a particular  disadvantage  ?— I do  • 

if  the  landlord  liave  previously  made  a distress,  the  magistrate’s  warrant  cannot  be 
executed  on  the  property  distrained  till  the  wliole  demand  of  the  landlord  is  satisfied  • 
bu  If  the  property  be  seized  by  the  titlio  owner  under  the  warrant,  thi  re , if  due 

pec°riar°c„'„;“lah:t’4StTeTf^^^^ 

cases  ot  cominon  occurrence ; either  the  landlords  having  previously  distrained  or 
die  pievious  execution  of  the  tithe  owner's  order  or  warrant;  if  the  kndlord  be’flie 
first,  the  cleigyman  cannot  touch  the  property  till  the  whole  rent  is  levied  • if  the 

ma^^rcILrae'can  be“exect^id"‘"°^‘'  ‘ P""  beforo  .he'dergy- 

the^mil“  "ori-?-No  ; the  tenant  can  „okns  vokm  subtract 

wiSn7e‘."penre  wttoer  to^iiXVTd’S"  ‘I"; 

- 

Limerick  - hut  T mdefimte  lime? — Not  in  the  county  of 

tithe  p,4tor  niaSe;.:!'!,:;.  P!f ''  weregre^n;  the- 
ill  the  lurie,  he  w oiihi  uott'skm  aiw  ‘ t'tlie  was  not  ready  to  hegiven  to  him 
, le  « 0111(1  uot  take  any,  tlie  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  lilhc  wtisi 

-set 
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Set  out  by  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  aiuVI  myself  saw  the  tithe  sheaves,  perish  upon  Francis Blackbunt, 

the  ground.  ^ r • 1 ^ 

Was  that  a lay  impropriator,  or  a clerical  one? — He  was  the  tenant  of  tithes,  ^ 

which  are  part  of  the  property  of  the  see  of  Armagh.  ‘ 

Not  the  incumbent? — No.  5 hi 

Do  you  think  the  law  might  be  advantageously  remedied  in  that  respect? — My 
mind  never  has  been  turned  to  it,  but  I should  think  it  might. 

If  the  tenant  and  tithe  owner  agree,  then  the  tithe  owner  has  precedence  of  the 
landlord  ; if  tlie  tenant  sets  out  his  tithe  and  the  tithe  owner  chooses  to  take  it,  then 
the  tithe  owner  has  precedence? — My  opinion  U that  he  has. 

In  the  case  of  decision  by  magistrates,  you  said  that  two  magistrates  decide  those 
cases  very  frequently,  do  you  know  whether,  in  deciding  those  tithe  cases,  it  has  been 
very  commonly  the  practice  to  select  particular  magistrates  on  the  part  of  the 
incumbent,  and  to  pass  by  other  magistrates? — I am  not  aware  of  any  instance  of 


the  kind. 

Who  appoints  the  two  magistrates  for  that  summary  proceeding  ?— The  clergyman 
requires  the  process  to  be  signed  by  one  magistrate,  and  that  magistrate,  I appre- 
hend, with  the  concurrence  of  any  other  magistrate,  may  insert  his  name  in  the 
warrant;  the  first  magistrate  is  chosen  by  the  clergyman,  and  with  respect  to  the 
second,  I apprehend  that  it  would  rest  entirely  with  the  magistrate  himself. 

Do  you  consider  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  law,  if  such  proceedings  for 
the  recovery  of  tithe  were  to  be  exercised  by  the-petty  sessions? — I tliink  it  properly 
belongs  to  the  petty  sessions,  as  a brunch  ofits  judicial  jurisdiciion  ; I think  it  ought 
to  be  all  done  at  the  petty  sessions. 

' In  point  of  fact,  do  they  not  do  so  in  the  county  of  Limerick  ? — I have  no  reason 
to  doubt  it;  I never  heard  in  my  lime  of  any  proceedings  before  magistrates,  except 
at  sessions,  for  tithes. 

Do  you  connect  the  insurrection  in  the  county  of  Limerick  with  the  ribbon 
system  ? — As  far  as  I can  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  I do. 

You  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  system  that  prevails  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  secret  associations  have  been'  at  the  bottom' of  iusurreclioiis  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  ? — No. 

With  respect  to  the  adjustment  of  tithes  before  tw6  magistrates,  are  there  any 
legal  fees  that  are  to  be  paid  upon  settling  points  of  tithes  before  the  magistrates  ?— • 
I apprehend  that  there  is  a fee  upon  the  summons,  and  I should  tliink  there  is 
some  fee  upon  the  judgment  or  warrant ; but  1 cannot  tell  more  particularly,  than 
as  a matter  of  very  general  knowledge. 

By  whom  are  those  fees  paid,  by  the  clergyman  who  summonses,  or  by  the  party 
summoned  ? — ^They  are  paid  by  the  clergyman  in  the  first  instance,  but  recovered 
afterwards  against  the  party  to  a certain  amount. 

Ypu'say,  that  the  claims  of  the  clergyman  cannot  be  satisfied  before  the  claims 
of  the  landlord  are  satisfied  ; supposing  the  tenant  not  to  be  in  arrear  to  the  land- 
lord, the  riglits  of  the  tithe  owner  then  accrue  immediately? — There  is  then  no 
difficulty  in.  the  way  at  all. 

But  the  tenant  can  give  the  clergyman  the  precedence  in  any  case  ? — Yes. 

Then,  in  what  case  has  not  the  clergyman  the  priority  over  the  landlord? — The 
clergyman  may  or  may  not  have  priority ; if  the  tenant  thinks  proper  to  give  a notice 
under  the  statute,  that  he  will  set  out  his  lithe,  the  lithe  is  set  out;  and  I think 
tlse  Act  of  Parliament  privileges  the  latter,  and  exempts  it  from  distress  during 
the  time  it  remains  for  the  clergyman's  use  upon  the  land ; the  clergyman  ought  to 
draw  it  away  in  reasonable  time,  or  when  the  tenant  takes  away  his  own  part  of 
the  property  ; but  while  it  rernains  legally  impounded  upon  the  land  as  the  clergy- 
raau’s  property,  I conceive  it  is  privileged  from  the  landlord’s  power  of  distress. 

Do  not  you  conceive,  that  what  the  tenant  rents  of  the  landlord  is  the  land, 
minus  the  tithe? — Certainly. 

Tliep  what  is  set  out  is  no  part  of  the  tenant’s? — No. 

Arc  there  not  circumstances  under  which  the  tithe-payers  in  a parish  become 
guilty  of  conspiracy? — It  is  very  hard  to  define  what  constitutes  conspiracy  ; the 
very  act  of  conspiring,  though  there  may  be  nothing  criminal  in  the  act  to  be  effected, 
may  possibly  create  criminality ; but  I do  not  know  any  instance  either  of  prosecu- 
tion or  of  civil  proceeding  in  such  a case  as  the  question  alludes  to 

Does  not  the  circums^nce  of  three  tithe-payers  giving  notice  to  the  tilfie  owner 
on  the  same  day,  render  them  liable  to  a prosecution  for  conspiracy  ?—tI  should 
’think  not  at  all. 

20.  F 
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francU  BkcJtlmrne,  Have  you  ever  been  made  acquainted  in  your  knowledge  of  Uie  county  of 
Eiq.  Limerick,  with  cases  in  which  ivarrants  for  the  recovery  of  tithe,  under  tiie  summary. 

' ‘ Odwer  of  magistrates,  have  been  signed  in  blank  ? — I never  heard  of  an  instance 

H May  18.4'. 

Supposing  the  tenant  in  such  circumstauces,  that  he  cannot  satisfy  both  the 
demands,  tlie  one  of  the  rent,  and  the  other  of  the  tithe,  is  it  not  his  interest  to 
satisfy  the  landlord,  and  to  leave  the  clergyman  unpaid? — I think  it  is. 

Without  referring  to  rights  in  point  of  law,  in  point  of  practice  do  you  not  believe, 
that  the  claim  of  the  parson  comes  after  that  of  the  landlord,  in  ninety-nine  cases’ 
out  of  a.hundred? — I believe  it  does. 

And  do  you  not  believe,  that  in  as  many  cases  out  of  a hundred,  the  clergyman 
does  not  claim  the  tithe  in  each  year,  when  it  becomes  due  ? — I believe  not.  ) 

Nor  in  the  next  ? — I cannot  say. 

In  some  instances  how  long  time  is  suffered  to  elapse  ? — I cannot  say ; I believe 
there  are  immense  arrears  due  to  the  clergy,  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

Do  not  you  think  the  clergy  are  always  ready  to  take  it,  when  it  is  ready  to  be 
given  them  ? — I should  think  they  are. 

Are  you  aware  what  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disturbance  breaking  out  in 
the  county  of  Limerick  ? — I have  heard,  that  either  the  oppressive  or  tlie  injudicious 
conduct  of  Lord  Courtenay’s  agent,  was  considered  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  it. 

Was  that  a thickly  inhabited  district  in  which  it  broke  out? — I do  not  know  the 
bounds  of  Lord  CouiTcnay’s  estate ; I do  not  know  in  what  part  of  it  the  insurrec- 
tion first  manifested  itself;  I rather  think  there  arc  some  parts  of  the  estate,  wherd 
the  population  is  dense. 

In  your  personal  experience  of  the  administration  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  have 
you  found  that  the  disturbances  were  confined  to  the  lower  orders,  or  did  they  extend 
to  another  description  above  them;  and  in  case  they  did  extend  to  another  de- 
scription above  them,  can  you  state  what  description  of  persons? — I should  think 
that  the  very  lowest  labouring  class  were  not  so  active  in  it,  as  the  small  land- 
holders. 

Are  there  many  of  that  description  in  the  county  of  Limerick? — Yes. 

Of  the  description  of  farmers,  as  distinguished  from  the  description  of  persons 
who  hold  land  in  very  small  quantities  ? — I think  there  are  various  classes  of  them. 

Is  there  a large  body  of  farmers  holding  from  ten  acres  of  land  upwards  ? — ■ 
Yes,  there  are;  I should  say  from  20  to  50  or  70  acres,  I am  sure  tJiere  is  a large 
body  of  people  of  that  description. 

In  speaking  of  tlic  causes  of  the  spirit  of  insurrection  which  you  have  stated  to 
the  Committee  has  been  in  your  opinion  the  causes  of  it,  may  they  not  all  be  rather 
considered  as  proximate  causes  of  the  spirit  of  insurrection,  than  as  forming 
altogether  an  original  cause  to  account  for  it? — I think  that  most  of  them  are 
proximate  causes,  and  I think  that  all  the  rest  create  a facility  for  the  reception  and 
diffusion  of  it. 

Is  there  not  among  the  lower  orders  of  people  in  Ireland,  generally  speaking, 
a feeling  that  forms  a predisposing  cause  of,  to  enter  upon  schemes  of  insurrection 
and  disturbance  ? — Indeed  I am  afraid  there  is ; but  with  respect  to  that  I am  sure 
that  almost  all  the  schemes  are  more  propagated  by  the  influence  of  terror  than 
perhaps  any  general  motive  bearing  upon  the  human  mind. 

When  a county  first  shows  signs  of  disturbance,  in  what  manner  is  the  commu- 
nication between  such  a county  carried  on  with  government  ? — I do  not  know  any 
other  mode  but  direct  communication  with  the  magistrates,  and  I have  always  felt 
since  I went  to  the  county  of  Limerick,  that  an  authoritative  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  government  and  the  county,  that  is  a head  of  the  county,  would  be 
one  of  the  most  essential  means  for  the  preservation  of  public  peace  ; 1 know  that 
I have  in  some  measure  filled  that  situation  ; in  consequence  of  my  appointment,  it 
has  been  my  duty  to  report  and  communicate  with  the  government;  since  the 
Constabulary  Bill  has  been  in  force,  1 believe  there  are,  from  the  chief  districts, 
periodical  reports  made  to  government. 

, Do  you  allude  to  such  a head  of  the  county  government  as  the  English  lord 
lieutenants  ? — Yes. 

Is  there  no  such  officer  hi  Ireland  ? — No, 

. Is  not  the  responsibility,  which  in  England  devolves  upon  the  custos  rotulorum> 
by  the.  constitution  of  the  government  of  Irish  counties,  divided  among  a wreat 
number  of  persons? — I do  not  know  whether  the  responsibility  exists  in  one  or  in 
more,  but  I know  that  when  I went  to  Limerick,  and  was  anxious  to  inform  myself 

accurately 
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accurately  with  respect  to  the  county,  I had  no  particular  person  or  authority  to  IrancUBlacBurne, 
communicate  with  ; I speak  of  this  want  as  producing  a practical  difficulty  which  . 
i myself  have  felt. 

You  have  said,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  responsible  head  of  the  county,  to 
communicate  between  the  county  and  the  government? — There  is  none  cor- 
responding with  a lord  lieutenant  in  England,  whose  duty  it  is,  as  I apprehend,  to 
repair  on  the  occasion  of  any  general  disturbances  to  the  county,  and  remain  at  its 
head  in  aid  of  the  operations  of  government  for  the  restoration  of  tcanquillity. 

Who  recommends  the  magistrates  to  the  chancellor? — I believe  that  the  recom- 
mendation proceeds  from  various  quarters,  and  that  it  is  not  either  the  duty  or  the 
privilege  of  any  particular  person  to  originate  recommendations. 

That  recommendation  proceeding  from  various  quarters,  do  any  of  those  quarters 
consider  themselves  as  particularly  responsible  for  the  manner  in  wliicU  it  is 
executed  ? — I do  not  know  what  they  consider  themselves,  but  I am  sure  they 
ought ; I took  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  two  magistrates, 
and  1 consider  myself  highly  responsible  for  that  recommendation. 

When  those  recommendations  proceed  from  a variety  of  causes,  is  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  course  less  than  when  they  proceed  from  one  person? — Decidedly  so. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  reluctance  expressed  by  gentlemen  in  the  county,  in 
a situation  which  would  quali^  them  to  be  magistrates,  to  apply  to  the  government 
for  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  in  consequence  of  their  reluctance  to  apply 
through  the  individual  who  was  governor  of  the  county,  or  the  leading  man,  as  cal- 
culated to  compromise  their  political  opinions? — I have  not  heard  of  any  instance  of 


viau 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  m the  system  of  appointing  magis- 
trates, if  all  such  recommendations  came  from  such  an  officer  as  the  lord  lieute- 
nant?— I think  it  would ; I think  that  any  person  of  rank,  knowing  the  county  and 
knowing  its  gentry,  would  he  one  of  the  best  securities  for  the  appointment  of  that 
office  ; and  I am  quite  sure  that  any  person  in  the  situation  of  the  chancellor,  cannot 
avoid  being  in  great  embarrassment  in  discbargiiig  that  duty. 

Can  you  enumerate  the  particular  sources  from  which  those  recommendations 
come? — I cannot;  but  I am  sure  they  arc  very  various. 

Has  your  experience  in  the  county  of  Limerick  suggested  to  you  any  difficulty  in 
introducing  the  English  system  of  lord  lieutenants  of  the  county  ?— My  experience 
has  not  suggested  to  me  any  difficulty,  because  I do  not  meddle  with  parties,  or  willt 
electioneering  interests  ; but  I know  that  I have  discussed  the  matter  with  persons 
who  I know  are  acquainted  with  Ireland  better  than  I am,  and  I know  that  it  is 
considered  a matter  of  considerable  difficulty. 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  persons  from  whom  that  selection  of  persons  came, 
ought  to  be  free  from  all  electioneering  temptations  ? — I do. 

Would  it  be  easy  in  Ireland  to  select  any  such  individuals  ? — I think  it  would  bfe 


Very  difficult. 

Arc  you  able  to  institute  such  a comparison  between  the  state  of  English  counties 
and  Irish  counties,  as  to  enable  you  to  describe  why  it  would  be  more  difficult  in 
Ireland  to  select  a person  answering  the  description  you  have  given,  than  in  Eng- 
land ? — 'No,  I cannot,  because  I am  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
thing  is  done  in  England. 

There  is  such  an  officer  as  custbs  rotulorum  in  Ireland? — There  is. 

The  custos  rotulorum  is  at  the  head  of  the  civil  commission  of  the  peace  in  Eng- 
land ; is  that  so  in  Ireland? — It  is. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  perfect  publicity  of  the  name  of  an  individual  recom- 
mending a magistrate,  would  have  a tendency  to  prevent  improper  recommenda- 
tions?— I think  if  a man,  from  improper  motives,  recommends  a magistrate  and 
forwards  that  recommendation,  so  that  it  shall  be  known  to  the  Lord  Cbancclloc, 
that  he  must  have  pretty  well  made  up  his  mind  to  publicity. 

In  the  present  practice,  is 'the  individual  recommending  generally  known?. — 
Indeed  I apprehend  so. 

Then  is  he  rcsponsildc  to  public  opinion  in  making  that  recommendation  r--r 
1 should  think  he  is  very  little  responsible  to  public  opinion. 

. Then  if  he  were  made  responsible  to  public  opinion,  by  the  publicity  of  the  recom- 
mendation, do  you  not  think  it  would  insure  a greater  reserve  in  recommending? 
^I  think  that  might  be  the  effect  of  it;  but  I think  if  a man  will  recommend,  from 
improper  motives  or  to  answer  improper  purposes,  a person  who  ought  not  to,  be 
rccoimucndcd,  he  will  make  up  his  mind  to  the  consequences. 
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40  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  before  Select  Commlttee  (Session  1824) 

Are  the  custodes  rotulorum  in  the  Irish  counties  frequently  representatives  of 
those  counties r — I cannot  answer  that  question;  but  1 believe  very  often  they 
are  not.'  - j j 

Who  is  liie  custos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Limerick  ? — I rather  tiiink  Lord 
Adair  is. 

When  was  he  made  custos  rotulorum  ?— I think  lie  was  made  custos  rotulorum 
at  the  time  of  the  election  of  181  8. 


Has  the  custos  rotulorum  the  appointment  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  ? The 

custos  rotulorum,  I believe,  generally  appoints. 

In  practice  then,  the  custos  rotulorum  generally  appoints  clerks  of  the  peace  in 
Ireland?— I believe  up  to  the  yean 798  the  crown  generally  appointed  him  ; in  the 
year  1798,  the  court  of  King’s  Eench  decided  against  the  right  of  the  crown  and  in 
favour  of  the  custos;  I believe  the  custos  has  appointed  ever  since ; but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  case  of  the  King  and  O’Grady,  tlie  rigfjts  of  the  crown  were 
brought  forward  again,  and  they  have  been  established  in  the  inferior  courts  ; there 
is  an  appeal,  and  the  House  of  Lords  will  now  deal  with  the  subject  accordiria  to 
their  view  of  the  right.  ® 

Is  not  the  registry  of  freeliolders  kept  in  tlie  clerk  of  tlie  peace’s  office? — ^ 
1 believe  it  is. 


Do  you  apprehend,  that  that  circumstance  gives  the  clerk  of  the  peace  any  in- 
fluence in  any  way  over  the  registry  ? — I <lo  not  apprehend  that  it  gives  the  cl^rk 
of  the  peace  any  influence.  I was  counsel  upon  two  contested  elections ; in  one  of 
them  Sir  Henry  Parnell  was  candidate  for  the  Queen’s  County;  and  I never  had 
a suspicion  that  the  clerk  of  the  peace  could  give  any  advantage  to  one  party  or 
the  other.  o.  . 1 j 

May  not  the  clerk  of  the  peace  give  greater  facilities  to  some  parties  than  to 
others  ? It  may  be  so,  but  I am  not  aware  in  what  way  it  can  be  done. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  destroying  the  affidavits  of  registry 
of  any  county  in  Ireland  ? — No.  “ ^ 

What  has  been  the  general  attendance  of  magistrates  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
in  administering  the  Insurrection  Act;  have  you  had  a numerous  bench  of  magi- 
strates ? — In  general,  the  bench  was  very  numerous.  ' ‘ 


In  any  instance  that  you  are  acquainted  with,  of  the  administration  of  the  Insur- 
rection Act  in  Limerick,  or  from  what  you  have  heard  from  Serjeant  Torrens,  or 
other  sources,  are  you  aware,  whether  a jury  has  been  impannelled  under  the  regu- 
lations of  that  Act  ?— There  never  was  a jury  impannelled  by  me,  nor  I believe  by 
Serjeant  lorrens;  I heard  of  a jury  being  impannelled  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Goold  in 
the  comity  of  Westmeath,  upon  a question  of  liand-wriling. 

Do  you  conceive,  from  your  acquaintance  with  the  county  of  Limerick  that 
tlpe  would  have  been,  at  any  period,  or  there  would  be  now,  a difficulty,  in  admi- 
nistering the  Insurrection  Act,  through  the  medium  and  agency  of  a jury  ? I am 

sure  there  were  times,  in  which  there  would  have  been  difficulty,  and  in  which  the 
system  of  intimidation  was  much  more  powerful  than  it  is  at  present;  and  for  mv 
own  part,  I would  not  now  trust  the  ordinary  juries  in  the  disturbed  districts. 

But,  obtaining  a better  class  of  jurors,  do  you  conceive  tliero  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  administering  the  Insurrection  Act  through  the  medium  of  a im  y Tliere 
•would  be  no  difficulty  in  administering  it  through  the  medium  of  tlie  highest  class 
of  jurors.  But  there  are  some  advantages  arising  from  its  adininistriilion  without 
a jury ; the  Judge  of  the  court  retires  with  the  magistrates,  and  nothing  can  tranr 
spire  winch  is  not  known  to  him,  every  error  of  opinion  can  be  corrected,  every 
matter  of  fact  can  be  discussed  in  his  hearing ; the  course  of  that  discussion  may  be 
very  material,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  decision  of  the  case,  but  with  refertmee 

to  ulterior  measures  on  the  part  of  government,  in  case  of  conviction. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  introduction  of  a jury-process,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Insurrection  Act,  would  have  a tendency  to  lessen  the  number  of  convictions 
timidated  jSics  ' ““  quite  sure  it  wou|d  not,  provided  you  could  get  iiniii- 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  class  of  persons  who  have  served  upon  iuries  at 

Limeridk  ?— I am  not  acquainted 

Mith  them , but  I have  reason  to  believe  they  are  of  the  better  order  ^ 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  feelings  of  Intimidation  have  inlerrupted 
tliecomscof  public  justice  in  the  ailiiiiiiistration  of  the  jury  process,  at  special 

commissions 
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commissions  ond  assizes  in  llie  county  of  Limerick  ?.-!  cannot  say  that,  within  my  T, ami.  mcmrnc 

time,  any  thing  has  occunmd  to  justify  an  opinion  to  that  cftect.  ^ Ji ^ 

How  iany  magistrates  do  you  think  generally  attend  ?-They  vary ; from  fifteen 

*°  Do  vou  conceive,  that  the  attendapee  of  a full  bench  of  inagistratos  is  advanta- 
ceous  to  the  public  interest?— I do;  when  I say,  that  I think  it  advantageous, 

I certainly  would  rather  have,  for  judicial  purposes,  a certain  number  than  n greater 
one  • but  with  a view  to  the  authority  of  the  court  and  to  the  influence  which  the 
execution  of  the  Act  is  likely  to  produce  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  bench 


cannot  bo  too  numerous.  e , r *.i  > i • i 

What  construction  has  in  practice  been  pul  upon  that  clause  of  the  law  winch 
allows  the  concurrent  jurigcliction  of  county  magistrates  within  the  local  juriscliclion 
of  cities  and  towns?— There  has  been  no  construction  put  upon  it  since  1 have  hacl, 
the  honour  to  sit  in  the  court.  ' _ , , , • r i 

How  has  the  practice  been,  have  county  magistrates  attended  the  sessions  oj  sucJi 
local  jurisdictions,  or  have  they  not?— County  magistrates  liavc  never  attended ; the 
only  local  jurisdiction  I have  to  deal  with,  is  that  of  the  city  ot  Lunerick ; I have 
never  had  a county, magistrate  upon  the  bench,  and  my  mind  was  quite  made  up  to 
exclude  any  county  magistrates  from  sitting  with  us  in  the  city.  , . 

In  practice  have  you  found,  that  the  execution  of  the  law  within  the  city  ot 
Limerick,  you  have  had  what  you  would  consider  a very  small  number  of  magistrates 
present  on  those  occasions ?— Very  small;  the  number  was  till  lately  very  limited  ; 
there  were  but  six  chartered  magistrates  till  the  passing  of  thclate  Act  of  1 arhament, 
by  which  six  more  have  been  added. 

Do  you  consider  that  a very  beneficial  alteration?— Most  bendicml.  _ 

Do  you  consider  that  the  extension  of  the  same  principle  to  other  local  jurisdic- 
tions of  Ireland,  would  or  would  not  be  beneficial? — From  my  knowledge  ot  Lime- 
rick, I am  sure  it  w-ould  be  most  beneficial  to  others. 

Do  you  conceive  that  three  magistrates  of  a corporation,  arc  individuals  who  can 
wisely  exercise  the  great  power  either  of  applying  to  government  for  the  extension 
of  the  Insurrection  Act,  or  negative  the  policy  of  such  an  application  ?— It  is  matter 
of  opinion  of  course  ; 1 should  say,  that  the  greater  the  number  and  the  authority  of 
itiose  0|finions  upon  such  an  imjiortant  subject,  the  better. 

Would  you  conceive  it  advisable  that  county  magistrates  sliould,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Insurrection  Act,  exercise  a concurrent  jurisdiction  witli  the  local  jurisdic- 
tions ?—Forjudicial. purposes  I should  say  not;  for  executive  purposes,  I conceive 
the  Act  of  Parliament  gives  them  the  jurisdiction. 

Then  you  see  no  mode  of  improving  the  present  system  in  other  cases,  except 
by  acting  upon  the  principle  which  has  been  lately  acted  upon  in  Limerick,  by  ex- 
tending .Uie  number,  of  magistrates  ?— Extending  the  number  of  magistrates,  I con- 
ceive to  be  a measure  of  the  greatest  po.ssible  utility  to  the  county  ; in  the  city  o( 
Limerick  there  have  been  six  added,  and  1 hope  before  I return  to  Limerick,  mutters 
will  be  fully  matured  for  establishing  petty  sessions. 

You  have  mentioned  also,  that  with  (he  ordinary  juries  you  do  not  think  the  law 
can  be  so  effectually  udiuinistered  as  by  the,  assistance  of  the  magistrates,  under  the 
Insurrection  Act;  with  juries  of  a higher  description  the  case  might  not  be  so. 
Now  would  it  not  be  higlily  inconvenient  and  injurious  to  the  public  peace,  to  have' 
a number  of  persons,  so  as  to  compose  the  juries,  in  constant  attendance  durii^  the 
administration  of  the  Act? — Higiily  inconvenient ; and  I believe  it  will  be  found  that 
a number  of  those  persons  who  have  attended  upon  a number  of  the  juries  at  assizes 
and  commissions  in  those  troublesome  times  have  been  magistrates. 

In  the  cases  wliich  have  been  alluded  to,  where  there  has  been  a full  attendance  at 
the  assizes,  a great  number  of  those  have  been  composed  of  magistrates  ? Yes. 

There  has  been  no  inconvenience  found  in  their  attending  upon  those  stated  oc- 
casions?— None;  it  is  their  duty  to  attend. 

In  limes  when  the  riiinds  of  men  are  warmed  under  the  influence  either  of  resent- 
ment or  of  apprehension,  do  you  not  conceive  the  prisoners  have  to  the  full  as  fair 
a chance  of  justice  being  done  to  them  by  a bench  of  magistrates  as  by  an  ordinary 
jury  ?— I am  sure  they  have ; 1 am  sure  of  this,  that  after  I have  charged  the  magis- 
trates, and  detailed  the  evidence  to  them,  it, frequently  happens  to  be  my  cl^uty  to 
correct  errors  in  which,  .had  they,  as  , a jury,  retired  from  the  court,  they  would  have 
remained  under  some  misapprehension.  . ■ 

In  your  opinion,  at  what  period  is  it  probable  that  there  may  cease  to  be  a neces- 
sity for  the  Insurrection  Actin  the  county  of  Limerick?— I have  turned  my  attenUon 
20.  F 3 
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to  that,  and  I should  hope  that  if  the  next  winter  were  tranquil,  and  that  the  fallacy 
of  those  prophecies  be  demonstrated  by  the  event,  as  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  be^ 
that  the  minds  of  the  people  will  bo  very  apt  to  settle ; but  as  to  the  removal  of  the 
other  causes  of  discontent,  there  is  no  particular  time  that  I can  contemplate. 

Do  you  include,  in  speaking  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
bable time  of  doing  away  with  the  Insurrection  Act,  that  mountainous  district  of 
country  w'hich  you  mentioned  yesterday? — Yes,  I do. 

Are  thcie  magistrates  living  in  tliat  district? — There  are  very  few  magistrates 
living  in  the  district,  it  is  a wild  mountainous  country  from  what  I have  heard  of  it  ■ 
I have  never  been  there.  ’ 

Haye  you  known  any  cases  within  ybiir  own-  experience  of  the  operation  of  the 
Insurrection  Act,  in  which  the  indemnity  which  is  given  by  the  law  to  magistrates 
has  become  necessary  or  useful  ? — None. 

^ Do  you  conceive  that  an  alteration  of  law  might  take  place,  excluding  such  indem- 
nity, without  practical  inconvenience  ?— That  is  a subject  to  which  1 have  never 
turned  my  attention;  I do  not  know  what  might  be  the  consequence  of  it. 

Are  you  informed  of  the  state  of  education  of  the  lower  orders  in  that  district  of 
the  county  of  Limerick  ? — Very  imperfectly. 

Are  yoti  informed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Catholic  clergy  are  paid  ? — I am 
not  particlarly  informed. 

Either  as  to  the  amount  of  what  they  receive,  or  the  manner  in  which  payments 
are  made  to  them  Neither  the  amount  of  what  they  receive,  nor  the  manner  in 
which  payments  are  made  to  them.  T believe  they  have  fec.s  upon  burials,  christen- 
ings and  marriages. 

Referring  to  your  recollection  of  cases  in  which  convictions  have  taken  place 
before  you  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  sentence 
has  been  carried  into  execution  in  any  case,  in  which  a large  number  of  ma«fistrates 
have  dissented  from  the  conviction  ’—Certainly  not ; I think  there  have  been  three 
or  four  instances,  m which  there  have  been  divisions,  and  I always  take  a note  of 
those  divisions,  considering  it  to  be  a most  important  fact;  and  I am  sure  there  is 
not  one  of  such  cases  that  has  not  been  brought  under  the  view  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

You  stated,  that  the  smallest  number  of  magistrates  attending  the  bench  in  tlic 
county  of  Limerick  was  fifteen  ?— I do  not  say  there  may  not  have  been  fewer  than 
Ijlteen;  but  I say,  that  is,  as  1 believe,  about  the  general  average  attendance. 

W ould  you  say,  upon  the  general  estimate,  that  as  many  as  twelve  inaoistrates 
have  concurred  in  a conviction  where  it  has  been  carried  into  execution?— I am 
perfectly  assured  that  no  sentence  1ms  been  carried  into  execution  where  there  was 
not  the  coiicui-rence  of  twelve  or  more. 


Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  other  causes  which  may  have  contributed  to 
demoralize  the  people  m the  counties  of  which  you  speak,  and  which  by  that  demo- 
ralization  may  have  contributed  to  the  prevalence  of  insurrection  ?— With  resnect 
miMce™*'””  I cannot  give  any  information  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 

Have  you  considered  the  effect  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Assistant  Barristers  Court 
as  tending  to  liKrease  the  litigious  spirit,  and  accustoming  the  people  to  too  general 
a taking  of  oaths  P-ftc  effect  of  tliat  tribunal,  its  cheapness,  its  ionvenienco,  cer- 
tainly must,  m some  instances,  and  in  a great  number,  lead  to  increased  litigation  • 

and  wilU  oaths, 

and  the  disiegard  of  them,  I fear,  is  proportionate  to  that  familiarity 

may  be  the,  average  number  of  cases  deter- 
mined at  the  sessions  m the  counties  of  which  you  have  spoken  ?— I cannot  give  the 
accurate  average,  but  I am  sure  I am  safe  in  stating,  that  at  each  of 
quarterly  sessions,  there  are  from  1,400  to  2,000  causes. 

_ Has  not  the  effect  been,  that  the  people  have  become  so  familiarized  with  oaths, 

every  c'ie>  ‘ VhLT  no'"''^  “ '=‘”‘radmtory  swearing  in 

every  case  '--I  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  that ; but  holding  mv  own  court  in 
that  county,  I have  been  perfectly  horror  struck  at  the  disregard  If  oaths 

fegard  of  oata  ’i ''i“’  51“  ‘'^ieve  that  that  dis- 

oaths  in  the  countrv^  l ^ should  think  that  there  is  a general  disregard  of 

I?  the  moceeS  V.,*  1^  ™ ‘'“S'  'ighUy  i an<l 

^n  me  proceedings  bclore  the  magistrates  the  same  thing  occurs,  as  occurs  in  my 


Have 
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Have  you  heard,  that  it  is  the  constant  practice  of  assistant  barristers,  in  their  /‘rnMnsWaciftimit^ 
desire  to  administer  justice  duly,  to  decide  almost  without  regard  to  the  oaths  of 
individuals,  but  upon  their  own  judgment  of  the  facts,  which  are  most  likely  to  be  ' ^ 

{rue  ? — I have  never  heard,  that;  but  I can  easily  conceive  a judge  placed  in  thp  H 1 44. 
situation  of  being  obliged  to  grope  out  the  truth,  rejecting  a great  deal  of  what 
been  swprn  on  both  . sides. 

Do  hot  you  conceive,  that  the  multiplication  of  oaths,  connected  with  the  grand 
jur^  expenses,  and  in  accounting  for  the  expenditure, of  money,  and  that  disregard  of 
them  which  arises  from  their  multiplication,  must  have  had  a great  effect  in  demoral- 
izing the  lower  orders  ? — Indeed  I believe  it  has. 

Do  you  not  believe,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  country,  that  the  same  must  be 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  freeholder’s  oath  ? — I do. 

And  in  your  opinion,  is  not  the  demoralization  of  the  people,  which  must  result 
from  those  causes,  an  important  branch  of  those  causes  which  iiave  contributed  to 
the  insurrectionary  movements  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ? — Every  thing  that  tends  to 
debase  and  to  debauch  the  people,  must  of  course,  tend  to  the  production  of  those 
mischievous  and  wicked  conspiracies ; but  it  is  a singular  thing,  that  there  should 
be  so  fearful  and  determined  an  adlierence  to  illegal  oaths,  at  a time  when  an  oath 
administered  in  the  course  of  the  administration  of  justice  is  disregarded. 

Does  not  that  arise  from  fear?— I believe  a great  deal  from  fear. 

Exclusive  of  fear,  has  not  a secret  and  illegal  oath  been  always  regarded' as 
a peculiar  obligation  by  the  lower  orders  ? — I believe  it  has;  but  I by  no  means 
say,  that  the  adherence  to  or  the  obligation  of  that  oath,  arises  simply  from  the 
sense  of  its  obligation;  it  has  been  suggested  most  importantly,  that  terror  and  ap- 
prehension  may  form  the  motives  for  its  observance. 

Do  you  think  that  disregard  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath  to  which  you  liave  alluded, 
has  increased  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  Assistant  Barrister’s  Courts? 

— I do  not  attribute  it  to  the  establishment  of  those  courts  in  any  other  way,  or  in 
any  other  sense,  than  that  I think  the  multiplication  of  oaths,  and  consequent  fami- 
liarity with  them,  lessens  the  force  of  their  obligation. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Assistant  Barrister’s  Courts,  upon  the  whole,  are 
a public  advantage  ? — I think  them  a great  advantage ; the  degree  of  evil  which 
results  from  them  in  particular  instances,  horrible  as  it  is,  it  is  very  hard  to  estimate.; 
but  unquestionably  I think,  the  tribunal  only  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in 
tlie  country  ; I do  not. know  how  justice  could  be  otherwise  administered  to  the  poor. 

I consider  the  appointment  to  the  office  of  judge  of  that  court,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  sacred  trusts  that  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 

Do  you  wish  to  confine  your  observation,  as  to  the  habitual  disregard  of  oaths, 
to  the  very  lowest  classes,  or  do  you  wish  to  extend  it  to  the  middling  classes  ? — It  E 
very  hard  to  draw  the  line;  but  1 am  sorry  to  say  that  I think  it  extends,  though 
not  in  the  same  degree,  to  the  better  classes  of  farmers. 

• Did  it  extend  equally  to  Protestant  witnesses  as  to  Roman  Catholic  witnesses? — 

With  respect  to  that  I cannot  tell;  I never  ask  a witness  whether  he  is  a Catholic 
or  a Protestant ; and  it  is  very  probable  that  in  the  whole  course  of  my  experience, 
there  have  not  been  three  Protestants  examined,  except  police  men ; with  respeetto 
them,  I am  bound  to  say  that  their  conduct  as  witnesses,  is  above  all  reproach ; 
they  have  very  few  facts  to  prove ; and  it  has  generally  happened,  that  when 
a police  man’s  examination  was  concluded,  he  has  recollected  something  favourable 
to  the  prisoner  and  stated  it,  though  Ins  examination  had  not  been  directed  to  the 
subject. 

Are  you  aware  w'hether  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  the  duty  of  searching  houses 
by  night,  is  exercised  generally  by  magistrates  in  person,  or  by  constables  and  police? 

—I  believe  very  seldom  by  magistrates  in  person  ; I believe  almost  uniformly  by 
the  constable  under  a warrant. 

Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  vesting  such  extraordinary  poweV 
in  the  magistracy  only,  excluding  the  police  ? — I do  not  think  the  power  of  the  Act 
of  ■ Parliament  would  be  executed  efficiently,  if  it  was  necessary  that  tlie  magistrates 
should  be  present  at  the  search. 

Arc  you  acquainted  wilh  the  mode  in  'which  an  individual,  whose  property  ha^ 
been  destroyed  by  insurgents,  can  recover  compensation  from  the  county?  I liavy 
not  learned  it  in  Limerick,  but  I remember  something  of  it  on  a circuit. 

Must  any  interval  of  time  occur  between  the  commission  of  the  outrage,  and 
payment  of  compensation  to.  the  party?— lie  sends  up  a bill  the  next  assjzes  iqi' 

20  r 4 presentment 
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presentment,  and  that  presentment  cannot  be  levied,  so  as  that  the  money  shall  be 
payable  under  it,  till  the  subsequent  assizes. 

Therefore  in  every  case,  there  must  be  a period  exceeding  lialf  a year,  and  pro- 
bably amounting  to  a year? — In  the  interval  between  tlie  spring  and  summer  cir- 
cuits, seven  or  eight  montiis. 

Do  you  not  conceive,  that  that  law  would  be  very  much  improved  if  tlic  com- 
pensation were  more  immediate,  and  a local  fine  were  actually  inflicted  ?— It  would 
be  a great  relief  to  the  sufferer  to  receive  immediate  compensation ; because  the 
delay  is  often  attended  with  utter  ruin  to  him. 

Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  levying  the  fine  upon  the  district  where  the  offence 

is  committed,  is  considered  as  a species  of  punishment  by  individuals  ? It  is  felt 

but  in  a very  trifling  degree.  ’ 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  felt  more  if  it  were  more  immediately  cotrnizable  with 
the  commission  of  the  offence  ? — Wherr  this  compen.sation  forms  perliaps  tlie  frac- 
tion of  a farthing  in  a docket  or  warrant  that  is  to  be  levied,  the  man  that  has  the 
amount  to  pay,  seldom,  I believe,  looks  to  the  remote  causes  that  have  occasioned 
or  increased  the  demand. 

In  cases  where  it  amounted  to  several  shillings  per  acre,  your  observation  would 
not  apply  ? — No. 

Would  not  great  benefit  arise  from  a separation  of  the  land  presentments  and  tlie 
other  presentments  ? — I do  not  know,  because  in  many  cases  it  would  not  be  balf-a- 
fartliing. 

Would  not  it  connect  more  immediately  tlie  punishment  with  the  ofl'ence  ? It  is 

so  slight,  that  I would  rest  nothing  upon  it. 

liy  what  authority  are  the  assistant  barristers  appointed  ?— The  assistant  bar- 
risters, I believe,  arc  appointed  by  the  government. 

Are  they  appointed  strictly  upon  the  same  principles  that  judges  are  appointed  > 

I know  111  no  instance  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  their  appointriieiit  cxcentiiiu 
during  the  time  of  Lord  Wellesley;  and  I am  quite  sure  that  those  have'  been  nti- 
pomted  upon  reasons  perfectly  judicial  in  their  nature  ; that  is,  I mean  to  say  such 
as  ought  to  influence  the  goverunient  in  the  appointment  of  judges. 

No  other  influence  has  been  used  than  that  which  is  usually  properly  considered 
to  interfere  in  theappointmontof  judges?— In  the  three  instances  1 allude  to  I do 
not  believe  the  individuals  who  applied  for  the  appointments  knew  they  were  con 
teinplated  for  the  appointment,  till  the  appointments  were  offered  or  announced  to 


Has  this  been  tlie  practice  heretofore  in  Ireland  ? — I believe  it  was  not. 


Sabbati,  15'  die  Mail,  1824. 

The  Right  Honoubabee  LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON 

IN  THE  CIIAIE. 


Francis  IMackburnc,  Esquire,  again  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

' ^°“'i  fi'St  day,  information  you  bad  received 

, n ative  to  lie  rents  m be  disturbed  districts;  have  yon  any  information  to  give 
■5  M.y  .8.1,,  ' districts,  except  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hmh- 

pool  family  taking  a very  small  tenement  and  paying  a very  high  rent  for' if  and 
It  was  in  a part  ot  the  country  remote  from  that  district.  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  rent  of  land  yoii  mentioned  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Rath- 
keal^e,  are  you  able  to  state  the  name  of  the  lands  ?-No. 

Or  of  the  proprietor  ?— Nor  of  the  proprietor  of  the  fee  * 

fniddle  man'  proprietor  of  the  fee,  to  another  who  held  as  a 

miaaieinan.  Either  to  one  or  two  persons,  I believe 

P^^ons  who  were  the  middle 

Will  vnif  hn  B til  P°jdivcly,  the  names  at  present  on  my  recollection. 

Mr  Lord  0 one  “ Mr.  Smith  and 

taiements  ’ the  landlord  of  those 

■ -Do 
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Do  you  know  the  Christian  names? — Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd  and,  1 believe,  FmncisliJdckbume, 
William  Sinitli.  . ^ 

Those  gentlemen  were  the  immediate  landlords  of  the  occupying  tenants? — ' 

I believe  they  were.  ^ , . i6Muy>8H- 

Are  they  resident  in  the  town  of  Rathkcale  ? — No ; they  reside  near  it. 

What  was  the  quantity  of  land  whicli  was  leased  at  this  rent  ? — J cannot  pre- 
cisely state  the  quantity,  but  it  was  not  much  j iny  recollection  is,  that  there  were 
from  35  to  30  names  of  the  tenants,  and  the  quantity  for  each  name  was  very  small 
indeed,  I think  it  seldom  exceeded  three  acres. 

Were  there  houses  on  each  division? — I believe  there  were;  I understood  that 
to  he  the  import  of  the  document. 

Are  you  apprized  when  tlie  land  was  let? — No. 

Was  there  any  statement  made  of  the  probable  arrear  of  rent  of  this  land  ? — 

No. 

Have  you  heard  whether  the  payments  of  rent  had  been  enforced  ? — No  ; all 
that  was  communicated  to  me  appears  upon  the  paper  itself ; the  names  of  the 
tenants  in  one  column,  the  rents  in  another,  and,  I think,  the  quantity  of  land  in 
a third. 

Are  you  aware,  whether  the  rent,  so  stated,  was  an  abated  rent,  or  was  that  at 
which  the  land  had  been  originally  let? — No. 

Then  you  are  not  aware,  whether  any  abatements  had  been  made  in  that  rent? — 

No.  _ • . 

Yon  are'certain  the  paper  placed  in  your  hands  stated,  that  the  land  was  occu- 
pied in  growing  corn  ? — No  ; 1 have  not  stated  that  to  be  the  import  of  the  docu- 
ment. 

How,  in  fact,  was  the  land  employed  ? — I believe  it  was  employed,  in  point  of 
fact,  in  growing  corn  and  potatoes. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  difference  of  rent  of  the  land  called  potatoe  land,  being 
land  generally  manured,  and  kind  let  for  the  purpose  of  other  cultivation? — Yes, 
the  land  let  with  manure  for  a particular  crop,  generally  speaking,  produces  a much 
higher  rent  than  the  land  let  on  tenure. 

That  being  in  general  land  let. for  one  or  two  years  only  ? — Yes. 

You  are  quite  positive  they  were  stated  to  be  registered  freeholds? — I think,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  that  was  the  statement  made  to  me,  but  I do  not  say 
that  was  in  the  paper ; nor  will  I undertake  to  say  that  statement  applied  to  every 
name  in  the  list ; my  present  belief  is,  that  it  did  not,  for  as  I but  recollect  there 
were  the  names  of  two  or  three  widows  in  it. 


Were  any  of  those  persons,  whose  names  appear  upon  that  paper,  active,  and 
engaged  in  the  insurrection? — I never  heard  of  the  names  of  any  of  them  ; but  I 
consider  Rathkeale  to  be  very  bad.  I cannot  say  that  there  was  a worse  district  in 
the  courtty  of  Limerick. 

Upon  the  general  subject  of  the  amount  of  rents  in  the  disturbed  districts,  you 
cannot  afford  to  the  Committee  any  further  information? — No;  I tun  quite  sure 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  take  what  t have  stated  upon  that  particular  rental  as  a 
general  criterion  for  judging  of  the  price  at  which  land  is  let  in  the  country  ; but 
I am  satisfied,  that  in  general,  land  is  very  extravagantly  let. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  rent  at  which  land  is  let  in  the  county  of  Clare,  in  which 
you  have  administered  the  Insurrection  Act  ? — No,  I am  not. 

You  speak,  of  course,  of  the  Irish  acre  ?— I do;  I believe  Mr.  William  Smith 
has  been  engaged  in  extensive  dealings  in  land  ; he  had  been  a magistrate  before 
I went  down  there. 

Arc  those  two  gentlemen,  either  of  them,  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Lloyd,  or  were  they 
in  the  commission  of  the  jieacc? — Mr.  Lloyd  is  the  assistant  barrister  of  the  county 
of  Limerick,  Mr.  Smith,  I believe  was  a magistrate. 

Is  he  so  now  ? — No,  not  now. 

What  is  the  cause  of  his  not  being  so  now? — I believe  he  was  removed  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Justice  Torrens  ; I do  not  know  for  what  cause. 

Are  you  acquainted  witli  the  district  commonly  called  the  Commons  of  Rulli- 
kea'le  ? — I have  passed  them  by  repeatedly ; I cannot  say  that  I am  acquainted  with 
them,  more  than  casually  from  the.  ordinary  means  of  information. 

Gan  you  inform  the  Committee  whether  there  art  or  not,  a number  of  libusqi 
built  upon  them,  and  a great  population  ? — There  are  a great  number  of  libu'scs  biijlt 
imraediatelv  upon  the  edge  of.  the  common,  and  surrounding  it; 

20.  G Can 
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Can  you  stale  to  Ibc  Coiiimittec,  vvlietlier  tlrat  district  was  or  was  not  considered 
as  one  peculiarly  liable  to  disturbance?—!  believe  it  was. 

15  May  iSa*  uu"''  '''’T'i  "-.point  raised  at  a special  sessions  of  the  county  of  Limerick 
15  May  IB2+,  privilege  of  arrest ?— There  was.  ^ aaimeiicK, 

Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  to  the  Committee,  what  that  point  was,  and 
the  decision  upon  It.— It  occurred  in  the  montli  of  .laiiuary ; a gentleiiian  of  the 
miine  ot  Cox,  iiad  been  attending  a court  of  special  sessions,  and  im.ncdiately  after 
the  adjourninent  ot  the  court,  was  arrested  within  fifty  or  a hundred  yarils  of  tlie 
court  house,  on  Ins  way  home,  Mr.  Cox  applied  to  tlie  court  at  its  iiuxt  sitting,  to 
he  di.st,haiged,.upon  the  groiind  tliat  lie  was  privileged,  having  been  Just  then  iipop 
his  ictuin  lioiiic  hoiii  court,  where  he  had  been  attending  bis  duty  as  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  1 the  application  for.  Iiis  discharge  ims  made  to  me,  it  was 
oppo.sed  on  the  part  of  the  sherifls,  and  I felt  it  to  ho  my  duty  to  discharge  liiin. 
I bog  to  say  with  respect  to  uiyselt;  it  was  an  important  case,  and  of  course  to 
layo  to  decitle  It  w'ltlioiit  assrstiUKC  111  the  first  instance,  was  very  painful  to  mo; 
hut  I had  discussed  the  rpiestion  with  Seijeant  Lefroy,  in  the  .course  of  lust  smiimcr 
when  ho  was  accidentally  in  Limerick;  he  concurred  with  mein  thinkin-r  the  power 
existed,  iuul  before  the  order  was  made  for  the  discharirc  of  Mr.  Cox  [ Imd  tiie 
concurrence  ot  the  Solicitor  f am  not  very  sure,  but  I thiuk’l  spoke  to 

Mr.  Attorney  Generafabout  it  afterwards,  and  that  ho  approved  of  ^vhat  l.ad  been 
done.  1 wrote  to  &Ir.  Goiilburn,  as  soon  as  I was,  aware  that  Mr.  Cox  intended  to 
apply  Im  Jii.s  discharge,  aiul  rc<|iicsted  linn  immediately  to  consult  oho  of  the  law 
ofltcers;  niy  letter  vvas  rephod  to  by  Mr.  Gregory,  who, communicated  to  me  the 
opinion  01  Mr.  Solicitor  General. 

Have  any  Tnagistra^les  been  Tehioved  from  the  commission  of  the  peace,  since 
you  liave  been  ofhcially  connected  with  tlie  county  of  Limerick?— I know  of  tlic 
removal  ot  only  one. 

ilayc  any  magislralcs  been  reinstated  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  during  voiiv 
onicial  couneclioii  witli  tlie  county  of  Limerick,  ivlio  had  been  previously  removed  5— 

I do  not  recollect  any ; I now  recollect  a second  removal,  but  the  cause  of  tlie 
removal  was  a matter  that  occurred  in  the  county  of  Tipperary ; this  gentleman 
was  a magislrato  ot  both  the  counties  (Tipperary  andLiiiicrick),  and  reiiroved  from 
both  at  the  same  tunc. 

Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  a man  of  the  name  of  Noonan  ?-Perfectly  well 

When  di(  It  take  place  ?-I  think  it  took  place  in  September  or  OctobcT  last.' 

Will  you  have  tbc  kindness  to  state  tlic  particulars  of  that  case  to  the  Commit- 

which  is  a Crown  process  resorted  to  to  levy  a debt  for  the  benefit  of  a subject  It 
IS  necessary,  111  order  to  give  cllect  to  tliis  process,  that  the  tenants  of  the  property 
granted  111  custodiam  (as  it  is  called)  sliall  be  served  with  „otice.s  to  pay  their  rem  to 
the  creditor  whose  debt  is  to  be  satisfied.  The  debtor  in  the  case  was  a Mr  Bleu 
neihasset  a magistrate  ;,  and  thp  property  is  in  a wild,  part  .of  the  county.  The 
brothel  of  Mr.  Noonan  (Mr.  Noonan  himself  is  d very  respectable  rtian)J  under- 
took this  duty  ot  serving  the  notices  on  the  tenants;'  the  property  is  considerable  • 
here  are  a grea  number  of  tenants,  upon  it.  Mr.  Noonan  rode  there,  vidinw  through 
the  farm,  m order  to  call  at  each  Iiouse,  and  leave  a notice  for  each  tcSnnt-  he 
yyeiit  there  about  eleven  0 clock  10  the  inorning;  he  had  got  about  half-a-niile  into 
the  faini  Duilng  that  time  the  nature  of  his  business  transpired;  he  had  served 
several  of  t ie  tenants,  and  was  proceeding  with  bis  business,  when  he  had  got  to 
a considerable  distance  from  the  Ingh  .road.  , On  a sudden  he  observed  partfes  of 
lien  inoviiig  towards  him  iii.different  directions;  they  came  up  with  him  and  1 need 
not  tell  all  the  m.mite  particulars  of  the  outrage.  l{  was  one  of  *6  ^“  trocr„ 
ombinations  of  cruelty  and  insiilt  I have  everheard  detailed  practised  theTS 
h m cut  Ins  head  , most  desperately,  cut  his  saddle  to  pieces,  they  made  him  take 
the  hi  idle  of  the  horse  in  Ins  mouth,  and  lead  him  before  them;  they  halloo’d  do™ 
at  liiin  pel  ed  linn  witii  stones  as  ho  was  just  getting  towards  the  hi.'h  road^.  and 
this  lasted  altogether  an  hour  and  a quarter,  or  an  hour  and  half;  the  time  was  par 
ticularly  marked.  He  was  able  to  identify  a number  of  them,  who  were  tried'^fnr 
a tumultuous  assembly;  there  was  not  one  of  the  persons  eniajed  in  Aat  001!=^ 
who  cou  d be  said  to  have  an  interest  in  the  transaction,  for  ?i,ey  werrthe 
f the  estate  and  It  ought  to  have  been  indiflerent  to  them  whether  tbev  paid  Hi 

A, .k. 
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clislanco  from  it,  I have  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  tliaf  he  ivas  in  the  most  Jomch 
remote  degree  engaged  in  or  privy  to  it.  There  were  tn’o  trials,  eight  or  nine  at  one  ' 

time,  and  one  at  another  i Mr.  Blennerhassel  attended  at  the  last  trial,  and  was  one ' ' 

of  the  magistrates  who  sat  upon  and  convicted  the  man.  *5  iSa^. 

What  occurred  upon  the  trial,  with  respect  to  a'withess  coming  forward  to  give 
a character  to  thesa  men? — 'Ihe  knight  of  Glyn,  who  was  a magistrate,  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  one  of  the  men,  to  give  him  a character ; he  cautioned  the  man  not  to 
call  him  ; the  man  however  insisted  upon  his  being  sworn,  and  the  knight  of  Glyn 
gave  him  a very  had  character.  ® ^ 

Were  the  men  convicted? — They  were  all  convicted. 

Did  any  thing  occur,  consequent  upon  that  ?— At  the  next  meeting  of  magistrates 
two  or  three  days  after,  the  knight  of  Glyn,  when  the  magistrates  with  myself  were 
assembled  in  the  room,  communicated  to  me  the  fact,  that  a Mr.  Blenncrhasset 
a magistrate,  and  the  brother  of  Mr.  Elennerhasset  the  debtor,  had  endeavoured  to 
t t"*r*  ^ pci'sonal  quarrel,  in  consequence  of  his  testimony;  this  was  publicly 

What  do  you  suppose  was  the  motive  for  the  commission  of  this  outrage ; do  you 
think  those  individuals  acted  for  themselves,  or  acted  at  the  instigation  of  any  other 
person  . I never  could  discover  that  they  acted  at  the  instigation  of  any  particular 
person  ; but  I know  that  habitually,  the  service  of  any  thing  like  .law,  process,  is  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  considfered  an  act  of  aggression,  no  matter  at  whose 
instance. 

Was  any_  proceeding  taken  with  respect  to  the  magistrate  who  liad  so  mis- 
coiiductcd  Himself  ?~Certainly,  I enquired  fully  into  it ; I received  th{it  magistrate’s 
writtcii  defence  from  himself;  I submitted  it  (the  chancellor  not  being  in  Ireland) 
immediately  to  His  Majesty’s  government ; the  matter  ultimately  went  before  the 
chancellor,  and  Mr.  Bleniierhasset  was  dismissed. 


Maxxodl  Blacker,  Esquire,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

YOU  are  a king’s  counsel  in  Ireland  ? — I am. 
r been  administering  the  Insurrection  Act  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and 

Tipperary  ? — I have, 

At  whntdate  did  you  first  go  into  Tipperary  ? — April  26th,  1822. 

Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  state  in  which  you  found  that  county  ? — 
J he  dislurbnlices,  at  the  time  when  T went  down  there,  prevailed  pretty  generally 
Over  the  whole  of  tlie  county,  particularly  on  the  side, next  to  Limerick  ; but  tliere 
was  not  any  regular  system,  I ,^ink,  such  as  there  appeared  to  be  in  Limerick,  and 
appeared'  to  me  subsequentfy  to  be  in  Cork.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  regular 
syslcnj  of  communication  among  those  persons  who  did  dislurh  the  peace;  there 
\Jefc  robberies  for  arras,  swearing  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  comity,  and  there  was 
serving  of  threatening  notices ; but  I do  not  think  at  that  lime,  if  I recollect  right, 
there  were  any  more  violent  outrages  committed,  such  as  murder  or  burnings  of 
houses  of  the  gentry,  such  as  took  place  at  that  time  in  Limerick. 

At  what  date  did  you  go  into  the  county  of  Cork  ? — July  the  4th,  1 823. 

What  was  the  state  of  that  county  when  you  went  into  it  ? — At  Uiat  time  I found 
the  county  of  Cork  in  a very  different  situation  from  what  I have  represented  Tip- 
perary to  bo  in  j for  the  disturbances  there  were  much  more  condensed,  and  fbere 
scemdd  to  be  more  system.  There  were  different  parties  which  haiLtheir  leaders, 
in  the  four  great  northern  baronies,  which  I conceive  to  have  been  the  place  in 
■vvhich  the  disturbances  prevailed ; namely,  in  Duhallow,  Orrery  and  Kilmorc, 
lernioy  and  Condens,  and  Clangibbon ; also  at  that  time  the  disturbances  liad 
spread  a little  more  to  the  south,  and  approached  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
ot  Cork ; in  those  parts  it  had  arrived  at  its  full  maturity  before  I went  tliere.  AH 
the  people  in  those  parts  of  the  country  had.  been  sworii,  threatening  notices  had 
been  served,  cattle  were  houghed,  houses  burnt,  and  lights  upon  the  hills  at  night, 
in  every  direction.  I sliould'mcntion,  the  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  in  force  for 
a year  and  two  months,  I think,  before  my  going  there.  . 

Ill  Tipperary  it  had  not  been  in  force  before  you  went  there? — It  had  not;  but 
in  Cork,  as  I observed,  there  seemed  to  be  a regular  system  of  communication, 
among  those  diflerent  bodies  of  persons,  and  an  arrangement  appeared  after  to  have- 
been  made,  that  when  outrages  were  going  to  be  commitlcd,  one  body  of  men 
sliould  send  a detachment  to  achieve  the  object  to  a distant  part  of  the  county,: 
vvlibrc,  being  strangers,  detection  should  not  be  so  easy. 
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You  are  speaking  of  fads  which  came  before  you  in  Iho  course  of  your  adminis- 
tration ol  the  Insurrection  Act?— I think  I may  say  they  came  before  me  mv 
knowledge  arises  from  the  trails  I was  present  at,  and  my  conversations  with  nelsons 
m flmerent  parts  of  the  counti’y.  ' 

What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  effect  of  llie  Insurrection  Act?— The  good 
effect  of  tire  Insurrection  Act  in  Cork  has  been  greater  tlian  in  any  other  part  of 
Ireland  tliat  I liuve  heard  of,  for  I conceive  tliat  at  the  time  which  I have  mentioned 
there  was  no  part  of  Ireland  in  a state  of  so  great  tliaUirbance  ns  that  part  comprising 
those  lour  baronies  of  llie  county  ot  Cork  which  I have  named,  and  since  that  it  has 
been  reduced  to  a state  of  comparatively  great  tranquillity ; about  Cork  the  countrv 
lias  become  perfectly  (iiiiet ; .1  have  not  had  a prisoner  to  try  for,  I think,  four  months 
from  the  liberties  of  the  county  of  Cork  ; about  Fennoy  it  is  also  nearly  quite  tran- 
,quil ; but  the  disturbances  still  remain  about  Mallow  and  the  district  about  if 
comprising  Kmiturk,  Newmarket,  Buttevant,  Doneraile  and  Kildonery  ; tlie  fact  is’ 
they  prevail  more  or  less  still,  in  all  tliat  narrow  district  of  country  which  extends 
from  Newmarket  and  Kmiturk  upon  tlio  west;  on  the  Kerry-side  to  Tipperary  anri 
VVateiford  upon  tlie  east;  which  is  bounded  by  the  Dlackwater  upon  the  soutli,  and 
by  Limerick  upon  the  north;  but  I conceive  even  in  tiiat  part,  tlie  state  of  the 
comilry  IS  very  considerably  improved,  wllicli  improvement,  I think,  commenced 
ahout  tiircc  or  lour  months  ago,  and  with  some  occasional  intorruptions  has  con- 
limicd  since. 


Do  you  think  it  would  he  possible  to  relieve  tiiat  country  from  the  operation  of 
the  Insurrection  Act?  Iroin  that  part  of  it  I conceive  quite  impossible,  with  any 
regard  to  the  safety  of  the  country  ; I think  the  rest  of  Cork,  if  there  were  no  otlier 
part  of  Ireland  disturbed,  miglit  he  relieved  from  the  operation  of  the  Insurrection 
Act ; all  tlie  west,  ami  south-wost  of  Cork,  all  about  the  city  of  Cork  itself,  might 
lie  relieved  from  it  as  far  as  1 can  judge  at  present;  hut  I cannot  say,  that  if  the 
disturbances  should  rage  in  other  adjoining  parts,  that  tlie  flame  would  not  com- 
iiiunlcate  there  again  ; the  species  of  disturbance,  I should  mention,  that  has  pre- 
vailed, and  almost  the  only  species  of  disturbance  in  the  south-west  of  Cork  since 
I have  been  acquainted  with  it,  has  been  the  rescuing  of  distresses,  and  opposing 
the  collectioii  of  titiics  ; but  there  has  been  very  little  burning  or  premeditated  mur- 
ders, and  hut  few  notices  served,  or  few  cattle  houghed  in  it.  I tiiiiik  the  effect  of, 
the  Insurrection  Act  has  been  found  very  exemplary  in  putting  down  tlie  rescuing 
01  distrpses  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  is  that  clause  in  tlie  Act  of  Parliament 
lor  punishing  unlawful  and  tminultuous  assemblies,  which  has  had  such  desirable, 
effect,  though  it  has  been  administered  very  sparingly,  and  never  but  in  urgent 
cases ; sucli  tor  mstanco,  as  bodies  of  men  going  in  large  parties  to  carry  off  goods 
distrumed ; an  instance  of  such  assemblies  oc'cmTcd  in  tiic  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
ol  Cork,  where  information  happened  to  he  given,  in  consequence  of  a keeper  who 
was  put  upon  some  com  tiiat  had  been  distrained  receiving  intelligence  from  a friend 
ol  Ins,  who  was  to  be  one  of  an  attacking  party,  to  beg  of  him  not  to  be  in  the  way  on 
a particular  night,  for  that  something  would  happen;  and  ho  was  afterwards  told 
by  Ins  friend,  there  would  be  an  attack  upon  him  that  night;  he  gave  information 
to  the  person  wlio  had  distrained,  the  consequence  was,  that  a magistrate  went  out 
with  a party  of  imhtaiy,  knowing  the  place  of  rendezvous,  they  lay  in  wait  and 
succeeded  m taking  fourteen  of  tlie  party ; notwithstanding  that,  in  nnotlior  direction 
upon  the  same  farm,  vvinist  they  were  occupied  in  taking  up  those  men  that  were 
coming,  tlie  keepers  were  attacked,  severely  wounded  and  beaten  into  a house  ; the 
losult  was  that  the  party  took  up  fourteen  of  them  ; and  it  appeared  on  evidence  at 

nn„  ” ™ity  people  had,  from  all 

ijuarters  to  the  distance  ol  seven,  eight,  or  ten  miles,  come  to  that  place  of  ren- 
dezvous; and  after  the  fourteen  men  of  this  party  had  been  taken  up.  carts  and 
cars  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  cariymg  away  all  the  corn;  in  that  case,  those 
tourteen  men  were  prosecuted  under  the  Insurrection  Act  for  being  out  at  night 
convicted;  it  turned  out  on  inquiry,  that  those  men  wire  really  men’ 
many  of  them  of  most  excellent  character  m tlie  country,  and  situation  in  life  and 

cioned,  was  the  person  who  was  interested  m bringing  them  together,  the  man  whose 
imm  was  distrained.  '1  he  result  ol  that  was.  no  other  instance  oceuned  in  that  dis- 

Sfl  four  month,s  since  that, 

which  I believe  was  the  last  trial  I had  from  that  part  of  the  country,  tliere  tins  been 
no  ti  ml  for  any  outrage  of  that  or  any  other  kind  in  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  Cork 
I had  a ti  ml  of  a siipilar  kind  at  Bundoii,  and  two  more  I tliiiik  of  a similar  kind  in 

Other 
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Ollier  jjnrts  of  the  west  of  Cork.  The  result  of  those  trials  has  been,  there  have  been 
convictions  in  them  all  I think,  which  have  put  down  in  a great  measure  that  sort 
of  offence. 

Have  you  any  idea  that  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  tlie 
country,  without  tlie  renewal  of  the  Insurrection  Act  ? — I have  not  the  least  idea 
that  it  could  be  done ; in  those  parts  which  I have  mentioned,  viz.  the  northern 
parts  about  Mallow,  Kantwick,  Biittevant,  Doneraile,  and  Kildonciy,  I tliink  at 
present  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  loyal  part  of  the  country  to  stand  its 
ground  if  they  had  not  the  assistance  of  the  Insurrection  Act;  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  present  appearances,  I hope  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country  the  tran- 
quillity might  be  preserved  without  the  Insurrection  Act. 

Do  you  mean,  without  the  operation  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  or  without  the 
power  of  enforcing  the  Insurrection  Act,  if  necessary,  being  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  government? — I say  that  at  present,  if  wc  ^vere  to  look  only  to  that  part 
of  the  country  which  is  so  tranquillized,  and  there  was  no  other  part  of  the 
country  disturbed,  the  Insurrection  Act  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  possibly  it 
might  be  suffered  to  expire,  but  then  in  tlie  feverish  state  of  all  tlie  countries  around 
it,  I think  it  would  be  most  unsafe  policy  indeed  to  run  a risk,  even  as  to  that  part 
of  the  country,  supposing  ive  were  not  to  consider  the  case  of  the  Duhallow  and 
I’ermoy,  and  other  northern  baronies. 

Have  any  complaints  reached  you,  of  the  expense  of  the  Insurrection  Act? — 
No,  none  ; I would  mention  as  to  that,  that  when  I was  last  in  Cork,  finding  there 
had  been  no  trials  for  some  months  past  in  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  Cork,  where 
the  expense  would  press  more  heavily  than  in  the  county  of  Cork  at  large,  I did  feel 
it  my  duty  to  call  the  magistrates  and  sheriffs  and  different  officers  of  the  corporation 
togetlier,  tliat  they  might  deliberate,  whether,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
restored  tranquillity  of  the  country,  it  would  be  safe  to  have  the  proclamation  taken 
off;  they  attended,  and  after  a full  deliberation  upon  the  subject,  they  were  una- 
nimous in  thinking  that  the  present  tranquillity  in  that  part  of  the  country  was 
owing  entirely  to  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  that  it  would  be  most  unsafe  and  unwise 
policy,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  it,  to  get  rid  of  it;  and  their  unanimous  wish 
was,  that  I should  not  make  any  application  of  that  kind,  as  they  would  not,  for  the 
present,  wish  to  be  without  the  protection  of  the  Act. 

In  your  experience  of  the  administration  of  the  Act  in  those  counties,  have  you 
seen  any  disposition  to  abuse  its  powers  ? — Never ; I think  the  magistrates  naturally 
feel  a little  more  anxious  to  carry  it  strictly  into  operation  where  the  disturbances 
press  immediately  upon  them;  and  where  they  are  quite  familiar  with  the  bad 
character  of  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  in  their  neighbourhood;  they  naturally  feel 
a greater  anxiety  to  carry  it  into  strict  operation  than  those  gentleffien  who  live  in 
remote  parts,  and  .whose  tranquillity  has  not  been  disturbed;  but  I have  always 
found  them  ready  in  that  respect  to  listen  to  my  construction  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, not  only  strictly  in  a legal  point  of  view,  hut  also  with  respect  to  the  policy 
of  giving  a lenient  construction  to  it  in  particular  cases. 

Have  the  courts  been  numerously  attended  ? — Very.  I thought  right,  and  the 
habit  1 established  was,  not  to  sit  from  day  to  day,  but  to  sit  at  intervals,  when 
there  would  be  a full  day’s  business,  probably;  for  I thought  (which  I believe 
experience  will  justify)  that  magistrates  who  are  obliged  to  come  eight,  ten  or  twelve 
miles  to  attend  sessions,  could  not  be  expected  to  give  up  the  management  of  their 
private  affairs  and  their  private  comforts,  to  come  that  distance  and  go  back  again, 
when  there  was  but  little  or  nothing  to  do ; and  I thought  it  of  great  importance 
that  it  should  appear  to  tlie  public  and  to  the  country,  that  the  magistrates  were 
anxious  to  discharge  their  duty,  and  were  ready  to  act  when  necessary ; for  those 
reasons  I seldom  sat  more  than  once  in  a week  in  any  one  place,  unless  after  that 
one  day  there  was  a surplus  of  business  remaining  to  dispose  of,  and  then  I sat  on 
tlie  following  day  in  Cork ; I do  not  think  I ever  sat  in  any  serious  case  where 
I had  fewer  than  six  magistrates;  my  attendance  in  Cork  sometimes  came  to 
twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  magLstrates,  and  in  Tipperary,  I may  say  the  same ; there 
was  a greater  number  attended  in  Cork  at  Mallow,  than  in  other  parts. 

The  attendance  was  the  greatest  in  the  most  disturbed  parts  ?— It  was. 

Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  course  of  proceeding  in  a trial  under  the 
iQsurrection  Act? — The  information  is  returned  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  that 
information  operates  as  an  indictment  of  the  prisoner;  when  brought  to  the  bar,  it 
is  inquired  of'  him,  first,  whether  he  is  ready  for  his  trial and  I will  mention,  that 
ill  no  case,  from  the  beginning  of  my  acting  in  either  of  those  counties,  have  I ever 

.20,  0 3 ''  put 
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put  a man  on  his  trial,  who  did  not  say  he  was  then  ready  for  it;  and  I never  refused 
to  j)Lit  off  a trial  for  a man,  and  I even  never  required  liim  to  make  an  affidavit  for 
the  purpose  ; I do  not  say  I should  do  it  in  every  possible  case,  but  hitherto  I never 
even  required  an  affidavit  of  circumsiauces  to  show  that  he  was  not  ready  for  trial 
and  never  in  any  one  case  put  a man  on  his  trial  till  he  said  he  was  rcadv  to  be  tried,' 
and  preferred  being  tried  then  to  being  tried  at  any  other  time.  Whcrrcallcd  upon 
his  trial,  the  witnesses  are  then  produced,  and  they  ore  examined  by  the  court  from 
the  information ; then  the  iiuigistratos,  if  they  see  that  any  thing  has  been  omitted 
m the  course  of  the  examination,  or  any  thing  necessary  to  satisfy  them  is  wanting 
examine  the  witnescs  also ; then  the  attorney  for  the  prisoners,  for  they  generalfy 
have  an  attorney,  cross-examines  the  witness  : after  liis  cross-examination  is  over, 
the  magistrates,  if  they  think  it  necessary,  examine  the  witness  again;  then  the 
Witnesses  for  the  .prisoner  are  examined,  and  I have  always  thought  it  necessary,  it 
being  a very  penal  law,  and  have  always  admitted,  at  any  time,  even  after  we  have 
retired  to  consider  of  the  case,  after  the  examination  has  been  closed,  the  attorney 
concerned  for  the  prisoner  to  call  back  the  witnesses  to  examine  them  again,  whether 
they  are  the  witnesses  for  the  jirosecution  or  for  the  defence,  and  I have,  in  every 
])ossible  way  in  my  power,  endeavoured  to  give  the  prisoner  every  advantage.  After 
the  cxanniuUion  of  the  witnesses  is  over,  if  it  is  a case  wiiich  is  porlbctly  clear, 
1 consult  on  the  bench  with  the  assistant  barrister  and  the  magistrates,  and  if  they 
are  all  unanimously  of  opinion  that  there  should  he  an  acquittal,  the  prisoner  is 
iinniedmtely  acquitted;  if  any  difficulty  arises,  or  any  individual  magistrate  thinks 
there  18  a difficulty,  and  wishes  for  a consultation  upon  it,  wc  retire  uniformly  into 
the  charnber  and^  m the  chmnher  I give  tliem  a short  charge,  directing  their  attention 
to  what  IS  the  point  m issue  in  the  case,  'and  explaining  the  law,  when  explanation 
appears  to  me  to  be  necessary  as  applicable  to  the  case.  I have  always  found  tlio 
magistrates  111  both  counties  ready  to  listen  to  my  view  of  the  law,  and  to  take  my 
recommendation  where  the  offence  does  come  within  the  strict  interpretation  of  tho 
Jaw,  as  to  the  impolicy  of  literally  carrying  it  into  effect  against  a prisoner  wliero 
the  case  does  not  seem  to  call  for  it.  Perhaps  it  will  be  wished  that  I should  men^ 
tion  some  clauses  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  are  never  or  seldom  put  into  force 
at  all;  there  is  a clause  which  is  very  imperative  in  its  terms,  That  all  persons 
ouncl  m a public  house  after  nine  at  night,  are  subject  to  transportation  : that  I 
have  never  in  any  instance  earned  into  effect ; at  first  we  were  very  much  perplexed 
■what  to  do,  for  tliey  are  so  improvident,  so  rash,  that  we  found  it  would  be  a dcs. 
prate  effort  to  transport  persons  (fourteen  and  fifteen  in  number  at  a time)  who 
have  been  tried  before  me  for  being  in  a public  house  at  night,  -where  it  w4  ob- 
viop  to  every  one  it  was  nothing  but  the  effect  of  rashness,  and  when  the  state  in 
which  they  were,  precluded  iliem  from  doing  any  mischief  3 in  those  cases  I liave 
iiper  applied  the  Act,  not  giving  up,  however,  the  right  to  put  the  Act  in  force 
where  there  was  evidpce  of  the  assembling  being  for  the  purpose  of  carryinrr  imo 
effect  any  of  their  plans  ; I have  always  kept  that  in  reserve,  that  if  it  mjpeared 
^ ‘ tending  to  the  disturb-- 

the  Act  would  be  strictly  carried  into  effect,  and  that  they 
broimM  suffered  tlie  inconvenience  of  being 

thrift  fo^tn’  they  were  acquitted  of  it.  There  is  another  clause  in 

tumultuous  assemblies  in  the  daytime,  wliich  I will  mention,  that  has 
been  and  may  be  prried  into  operation  with  great  advantage  to  tiie  public  in  ore- 
venting  rescues^  of  cattle,  and  opposition  to  the  collection  of  tithes  ; but ’thaUias 
never  been  earned  into  effect,  either  to  the  extent  or  in  the  coses  which  the  Act  of 

a tumultuous  and  unlawful  assembly  is 
in  Its  legal  meaning,  one  of  the  mildest  offences  against  the  law  • an  m.l2fi  I 
psembly  may  even  he  for  the  purpose  of  accomplislung  by  force  that  wliich  is  ■ 
a lawful  objpt,  in  that  case,  unless  the  peculiar  disturbances  at  present  seem  to  be 

bee„cSfh!toe“  has  not 

bv  them  ^ ^ be  direc  ed 

by  them , that  has  occurred  in  some  instances.  ^ uiieued 

^ You  have  not  commonly  been  called  upon  to  report  the  c^ses  of  conviction  ?-' 

• ' Have 
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- Have  you  not  beeii  called  upon  to  report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the'  majoritv ' M<ixwdl  Ukckcr, 
of  cases  of  conviction  ? — No,  never;  but  in  cases  of  applications  for  pardon,  which 

were  very  numerous  ; and.  even  on  these- occasions,  I did  not  always  report  the' — ' 

special  circumstances.  The  course  I ])ursued  then  was  one  that  struck  me  to  b'e  JsM“y>8ci4. 
reasonable,  which  w'as  to  request  permission  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to'  consult  tho 
inagistrates  upon  it  (if  there  was  a question  of  law,  I did  not  consult  them  upon  it.-) 

Ihus,  where  a man  appeared  to  have  a good  character,  or  there  was  a representa- 
tion of  his  possessing  a good  character  : in  those  cases  I have  begged  permission  to 
consult^  the  magistrates,  and  I have  reasoned  on  the  subject  witli  tlicni,  and  w-0 
have  often  called  in  the  persons  wlio  said  they  could  give  a good  character  to  those 
people,  and  silted  them,  and  examined  them,  and  deliberated  upon  the  subject ; and 
in  a great  many  of  those  cases,  with  tlie  concurrence,  and  at  the  desire  of  the 
magistrates,  I have  reported  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that  I thought  it  was  a fit  case 
to  extend  mercy  to,  and-  mercy  has  accordingly  been  extended. 

In  taking  the  evidence  on  the  trial,  did  you  adhere  to  the  strict  legal  rules  ? 

Always  on  the  part  ot  the  prosecution  ; but  there  has  been  aliberality,  perhaps,  not 
justifiable,  allowed  to  the  prisoner. 

I-Javc  you  ever  found  any  cases  of  great  Imrdship  from  that  strict  adherence,  and 
those  cases  frequent.? — No;  we  have  always  allowed  a relaxation  of  the  rules  of 
prisoners,  but  I have  always  held  the. prosecutor  to  strict  proof;  I will  give  an 
instance,  which  occurs  to  me  at  the  moment.  The  prisoner  w ants  to  establish  a fact 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  writing,  and  does  not  bring  the  writing ; there  the 
laws  do  not  permit  the  contents  of  it  to  be  given  in  evidence,  without  producing 
the  paper,  I have,  in  cases  where  it  was  important  to  the  prisoner  that  he  should 
exagiine  to  the  contents  of  it,  suffered  him  to  do  so,  when  I have  not  allow’ed  the  • 
same  indulgence  to  the  prosecution.  1 he  case  has  sometimes  occurred  ; there  is  an 
instance  of  it  where  arms  have  been  called  for  ; it  is  part  of  the  offence  - that  arms  • 
shall  be  denied  to  a person  that  is  authorized  to  ask  for  them,  and  that  authority 
must  be  in  \yriting.  It  has  sometimes  happened,  and  in  more  than  one  case,  that  the  • 
party  did  not  bring  bis  written  warrant,  thinking  that  he  miglit  state  the  contents  of 
It;  ill  a case  of  that  kind,  persons  against  whom  the  offence  was  made  out  in  all 
other  respects,  have  been  acquitted. 

Would  you  admit  tlie  evidence  of  the  wife  and  the  children  in  favour  of  the  ' 
parent  and  husband  ?— Of  the  children,  but  not  of  the  wife  for  the  husband,  or  of ' 
the  husband  for  the  wife.  • 

Have  not  cases  of  great  hardship  occurred,  where  the  only  party  capable  of  speak- 
ing to  the  fact  of  the  party  being  absent  or  not,  1ms  been  the  wife.? — I think  not ; ’ 

I am  not  aware  of  any  case  where  that  has  occurred. 

The  fact  of  absence  is  always  clearly  proved,  is  it  not? — Yes,  always  clearly 
proved. 

What  duration  of  absence  is  it  necessary  to  prove  under  the  Act? — Any  absence 
after  an  hour  after  siinsol  until  sunrise. 

What  length  of  absence  is  necessary  ? — -Any  absence  to  any  extent. 

An  absence  of  five  minutes?— That  of  course. would  bea  matter  that  would  be' 
explainable  ; if  a person  was  out  for,  an  occasion,  clearly  proved  not  to  be  of  an 
insurrectionary  kind;,  there  are  many  instances-of  that  kind  where  we  do  not  of 
course  convict.. 

Might  not  cases  of.that  kind  occur,  where  the  wife  might  be-thfemnly  witness?"— 

A possible  case  of  that  kind  can  occur ; but  I do  not  recollect  that  I have  ever  heard  • 
prisoners  allege  that  it  did  occur ; there  are  either  children  in  tlie  house,  or  they: 
liave  all  some  witness,  a brother,  or  sister,  or  some  labourer;  some  person  besides  '>■ 
the  wife. 

Have  you  ever  known  a case  iu  which  the  wife  was- the  only  witness  ? — Never;  • 

I have  known  a case  where  the  wife  has  offered  to  come  forward  ; but  I have-  never 
known  a case  where  there  was  not  some  other  witness,  or  where  the  want  of  the 
evidence  was  not  supplied. 

Are  you  not  called  upon  previous  toHhe  infliction  of  the  sentence,  to  review  the 
casps  of  the  several  prisoners  ?— Upon  those  cases- where  there  is  application  made 
for  pardon. 

Not  generally — No,  not  generally!  but  though  there  was  no  application  fnr^ 
pardon,  if  there  was  any  reason  to  doubt  either  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  or 
myself  vvhether  a man  was  improperly  convicted,  'vve  should  inquire  into  the  case  ; •• 

It  sometimes  has  happened  from  prisoners  who  put  themsalves  on  • tlieir  trial- 

20.  G 4 rashly, 
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rashly,  not  sure  that  their  witnesses  are  arrived,  who  would  exjduin  the  cause  of- 
their  absence. 

Previous  to  the  transportation  of  any  number  of  those  persons,  is  not  a list  of  the 
names  sent  to  you  from  the  Lieutenant,  with  a view  of  your  recommending 
whether  the  sentence  should  be  remitted  ? — Either  that  has  been  done,  or  it  lias 
been  required  of  me  to  forward  at  the  beginning;  wlicn  the  Act  of  Parliament  was 
put  into  execution,  a list  of  those  who  ouglit  (where  all  could  not  be  transported  at 
the  moment)  from  the  nature  and  the  enormity  of  their  crimes,  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  country  immediately,  and  afterwards,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  question,  lists 
have  been  sent  to  me  before  tliey  were  sent  out,  to  sec  whether  I had  any  observa- 
tion to  make  in  favour  of  any  of  tliein,  any  reason  why  the  sentence  should  be 
suspended,  or  the  prisoner  be  pardoned. 

Have  you  ever  had  a case  before  you,  where  the  absence  has  been  for  so  short 
a time  that  it  could  not  be  for  a seditious  purpose  ? — I cannot  say  that  I have  ; Init 
I have  had  cases  very  closely  bordering  upon  it;  for  I have  had  a case  before  me  where 
the  person  was  out,  and  where  the  defence  made  was,  that  he  was  out  two  or  three 
fields  off  looking  after  some  cattle  or  horses,  or  after  sheep  that  were  straying ; I have 
had  a case  of  that  kind  sometimes  before  me ; but  it  is  a very  short  time  that  is 
sufficient  for  insurrectionary  purposes,  for  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  iiequent 
outrages  we  have,  is  burning  houses  of  persons  who  are  not  their  frieiuls,  and  <1 
person  can  very  quickly  run  out  of  a house  with  a lialf  burnt  turf  in  a kettle,  run 
across  two  or  three  fields,  pul  it  into  the  Ihatch  and  run  back  again. 

At  how many  different  intervals  have  you  gone  your  district  since  your  first  aji- 
pointment,  returning  to  Dublin  ? — At  first  I remained  in  the  country,  for  some  time 
in  Tipperary,  afterwards  1 generally  remained  in  the  country  for  three  weeks  or 
a month,  or  more,  at  a time,  came  back  to  town,  and  returned  again  in  four  or  live 
or  six  weeks. 

Has  not  it  been  the  habit  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  see  you  personally  at  those 
intervals? — Always  most  anxious  to  get  every  information  that  I could  afford  him, 
not  only  as  to  facts,  but  as  to  any  suggestions  I could  make  from  my  experience  of 
the  country,  any  thing  tliat  would  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

Whenever  any  difficulty  lias  arisen  in  point  Of  law,  have  you  not  found  a very 
anxious  wish  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty’s  government  in  Ireland,  to  give  the  prison- 
ers the  benefit  of  a favourable  construction  of  it? — Most  certainly,  and  to  a greater 
extent  than  I sliould  have  been  disposed  to  goj  in  one  case,  wliich  I could  mention, 
a very  dangerous  fellow,  in  the  country,  who  had  just  got  home  from  perpetrating 
a brutal  outrage,  and  wounding  a man  very  severely,  a party  of  the  police  went 
out  immediately,  found  tlie  man  in  ins  liouso,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Temple 
Moore,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary;  tliey  found  the  man  up,  they  went  there  in 
search  of  the  murderer;  knowing  this  man  was  a man  of  bad  cliaractcr,  they 
thought  he  might  be  there;  they  did  not  ask  for  arms  which  was  nccessary  uiuler 
that  clause  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  head  constable  of  the  party  pressed 
forward  into  an  inner  room,  and  he  found,  in  the  inner  room,  to  his  great  surpriiie, 
the  wife  of  the  man  in  the  act  of  stuffing  three  large  horse  pistols  up  the  chimney  • 
he  immediately  cried  out  “ drop  them  ;”  she  dropped  them  upon  the  hearth  ; the 
man  was  in  the  other  room,  his  attention  was  occupied  by  the  police  in  the  front 
of  the  house,  and  lie  did  not  hear  this ; the  person  turned  about  immediately,  and 
asked  him,  “Have  you  any  arms  in  the  house?”  he  denied  having  any.  The 
police  men  then  said,  “ You  are  aware  of  the  consequences  “ Yes,  I am.”  He 
denied  haying  any  arms ; the  man  went  and  took  up  the  three  pistols,  and  showed 
them  to  him,  one  of  them  had  been,  to  all  appearance,  discharged  just  before.  The 
w'ording  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  is,  “ if  any  man  shall  find  after  having  de- 
mandedthe  offence  is  not  the  having  arms,  but  if  any  authorized  person^hall 
find  them  after  having  demanded  them,  in  that  case  the  crime  is  complete  • here 
they  were  found  before  the  demand,  in  one  acceptation  of  the  word ; in  that  case 
the  man  was  pardoned.  ’ 

Whenever  any  doubt  has  arisen  in  point  of  law,  have  you  found  an  anxious 

desire  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  give  the  benefit  of  it  to  the  prisoner  ? 

Mq^  undoubtedly,  in  that  case  it  was  against  my  opinion.  I reported  the  case  to 
his  Excellency  after  the  trial;  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  was  not  there  at 
me  time,  and  I consulted  the  Solicitor  General  upon  it;  and  I reported  to  his 
Lxcelle^y,  that  the  Solicitor  General  concurred  with  me,  that  it  came  within'the 
Act  ot  Parliament.  I saw  his  Excellency  shortly  afterwards ; he  told  me  he  had 
parjJpned  hpn.  I tpjd  his  Excellency  I regretted  it  very  mucli;  that  he  wus  an 

extremely 
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e.tren,e,y  bad  ™en,ber  of  aocialy,  that  he  bad  .ade  an  attcnp.  to  ntutdot  a neat 
“‘^^XlirHs''ESlency  might  have  a constitutional  feeling,  that  bad  charactee  ,8„j. 

'“?oTh'a“ 'l?ed  tiryoXve“ound  magistratCB  in  the  immediate  -if  bcuthood 
ofldlmXfelLtict.  ./ore  anxious  to  put  the  law  in  force,  and  naturally  so,  than 

■"“S/TorrXolleX  m.y^XtXcX^:cm/ietio“■  obtained  upon  the  opinion  of  thf 
magistrates  resident  in  a distu,bed  neighbourhood,  and  against  “"‘I 

on^ioii  of  a lesser  number  of  magistrates  resident  at  a distance?— I cannot  say  mat , 

?Xn  Lte  part  c where"  that  has  occurred  ; but  that  certainly  the  reslf  n 

mXslratX^  l'="'e  been  more  anxious  to  convict  han  others 

who  lived  at  a distance^  and  in  a doubtful  case  would  feel  more  disposed  to  convic  , 
a/ording  to  the  letter  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  ‘f  “i;  ”*  ' 

than  nersons  who  lived  at  a distance  and  were  Ignorant  of  that  charactci. 

Can  you  on  a general  recollection,  state,  whether  any  ‘X 

and  punishment  followed,  in  an  instance  where  a fewer  f 

trates  have  been  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a conviction  ? Irequently, 

I seldom  sat  without  six;  but  I would  not  be  long  sitting  probably  be  me  there 
would  be  twelve,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  up  to  twenty-live  f stouU  mink 

r,Pnorallv  sueakiiv^,  what  has  been  the  number?— In  Mallow,  1 slioma  tmnif, 
goMrally  from  fifteen  to  two  or  three  and  twenty  on  the  first  day  of  meeting  ; not 
?o  maiiy/i  Formoy  and  not  so  many  again  m Cork  ; there  was  a less  anxious  attcii- 
dance  in  the  city  of  Cork  than  in  any  part  else. 

° Has  pimisliiiLit  followed  in  many  cases  where  there  has  been  a large  proportion 
of  the  Residing  magistrates  dissenting  from  the  conviction?- Yes ; there  1ms 

“ Ilt'mere  ever  been  a eonviction,  and  a puiiisliment  eoiisequont  upon  it  f. ere 
you  yourself  have  not  heen  satisfied  with  the  conviction  ?- f here  have  been  con- 
victiras ; blit  I cannot  call  to  my  recollection  that  there  have  been  any  of  them  in 

'Tifusua!  to  ask  the  prisoner  upon  those  trials,  whether  he  can  state  any  thing  in 

'"^^lave  you'ever  foliid  that  what  he  has  stated,  threw  a favourable  light  upon  the 
casXso  artoindnceyonto  charge  the  magistrates  for  an  acquittal  »hef  up- 
the  evidence  unaccomXnied  by  that  statement,  you  might  have  made  a different 
diarge  ?— I can  hardly  answer  that  question ; they  always  do  stale  then  case  most 
anxiOTsly;  and  I have  found  myself  affected  by  the  statement  of  the  prisonei  , it 
“s  made  an  impression  upon  me;  and  in  adonbtfnl  ease,  ,t  would  nnqucslionably 

*",°Have  you”fomrd  that  the  prisoners  had  a great  facility  in  obtaining  good  cliaracters 

*^^HJo”yXtliink  that  was  carried  to  an  iniproper  length  on  the  part  of  the  wit- 

nesses  r — Undoubtedly.  . i ... 

. Did  you  find  that  respectable  persons  gave  good  charactere  to  prisoners,  who  ap- 
peared to  you  and  to  magistrates,  upon  the  whole  of  the  case,  not  to  be  eiititled  to 
such  character  ?— I have  in  some  cases  found  men  of  good  character  and  weak  nerves, 
aive  such  character  ; but  I have  at  the  same  time,  always  found  great  satisfaction 
1.....  - I-,— ,.,l,nm  T eonld  rclv  sittins  near  me,  who  have  suggested 


upon  he  is  both  stout  and  honest;  anil  again  i nave  iicam  iioa.  .....e,.,  -- 

man  is  a very  nervous  man,  he  is  under  fear,  and  you  cannot  rely  so  well  upon  what 

*'*^lXvnur  experience  at  the  bar,  have  von  found  that  in  ordinary  trials  under  the 
common  law,  there  has  been  a great  difficulty  in  prisoners  getting  good  ehaiaaora 
from  some  witnesses  or  oilier?— 1 am  afraid  in  Ireland,  it  is  too  easy  iii 
before  alltribmmls  to  get  cliaracters.'  There  is  a natural 

to  save  a prisoner,  no  matter  who  he  is,  or  what  he  is  charged  with  ; but  t ^ » g™v- 
aiiee  which  exists  to  a nidcli  greater  extent  under  the  Act  tl  an  befcre 

the  ordinary  tribunals ; for  there  is  not  only  that  .ood  imturo  which  leads  an  Irishman 

; .UO. 
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to, ccme  forward  in  defence. of  a neif^hboLir  against  the  Jaw,  bnt.tbere  is,o«  anpre-* 
J.  j minds  of  the  witnesses,  who  frequently  s&y  ■ utw^^the, 

,-Mavi824  winch  in  private  even  they  admit  is  not  true  ; but  which  thev  stale  tlipv 

^ • hav^  been  compelled  to  say  upon  tlicir  public  examination.  ^ ^ ^ 

• Ib  any  attention  paid  to  cljaracter,^  cxce^H  those  given  vha  voce  in  court, ?^No 
Have  you  ever  hnown.  cases  in  wiiidi, witnesses  received  sums  of  money  for  uivinii- 

characters  to  prisoners  P—No ; I do  not  believe  that  lakes  place.  ^ ^ 

Can  you  state  what  is  the  largest  proportion  of  magistrates  you  l■ecollcct  acainrt 
,d.^e.opu.,o„  a oonv.ct>on  has  boon  .rnulo,  and  |nniln„ent  follnU  ™ I cS‘ 
raattly  say  wliat  is  the.Iargest  proportion  I liavo  known  onnnot 

jorUy?rCa  toi?y?'  ‘‘  “'“iction,  to  have  tl, n opinion  of,  tho  ma,,’ 

; Do^you  know  how  many  coinmitinenta  have  taken  place  in  tlie.  coimtv  of  Cork  . 
sm^,.yqn  went  there? — Yes;  three,  hundred  and  eighty-four  ^ ’ 

Do  you  know  bow  many. convictions  have  taken  place  ?-Sevenlv  Lbdieve' 

.ircZ;“f-CoS,  ' i.ere;‘l,:isn.efS: 

“T™?’  "P™ '"“y™  sentence  carried  into  effect?—!  cannot 
' “‘"'S'?/®'  a case  is  referred  to  me,  I return  inv  opinion’ 

number  of  commitments,. and  the  number  of.  convictions  ?-!^That  is^Irtliink  easilw 
answered;  fom  the  nature,  of  the  clause  uuder  whicl.  the  great  ma  or  yrf 
couv.cfons  have  been  made,  that  is,  the  clause  which  is  made  fo?  the  nur./“^^^ 
keeping  persons  wuthm  their  houses  at  night  i the  crime  there,  is  being  ouS  tl  o*^ 
house  at  night,  without  a proper  occasion ; and.it  is  /trirao /«ci«  evidence  of  tbit 
crime  that  the  man  is  found  ont  of  Ids  house  on  its  being  examined  "“debt  ir 
hes.then  upon  the  person  who  will  not  stay  within  his  house;  according  *to  the 
proclamation,  calling  upon  him  to  stay  within  Ids  house,  to  fiirnisli  to  tlie  clrf  a nrorf 

te  ZT'l  o ™ ™p<?®sibk,  when  persons  a’rc.found  ont  at  night 
the  powei  of  the  court  m tlie  person  who  takes  liiin  up,  and  therefore  the 
who  docs  rashly,  where  the  Act  requires  him  to  slay  within,  goes  out  is  broimlit  Z 
for  trial  and  in  a great  many  cases,  he  establislies^  a lawfuf  and  proper  escuse 
r„sl™  te.  obviate  the  inconvenience  arisinrLm  t ,e‘ 

rashness, of  persons  going  out  at  night,  in  fact  without  wliat  may  he  stnet  veiled, 
a pi  open  excuse,  it  has,  been  found  necessary  to  adopt  two  nieasiirea  • one  o^  tliem 
wasito  admit  a man  to  bail  whenever.it  appeared  to  the  magistrates  ’that  fherp  Z 
reason  to  expect  he  would  be  acquitted,  and  that  was  done  was, 

wards  to  the  public,  when  petty  sessions  were  established,  and  they'^were^bro^^Tr 

exemiKyafrimilkM^  stated,! 

tainly  where  tl.e  persons  who.taie  them  u^  do  EsTa  disc  et  1 ? 
persons  Who  have  not  been  taken  up,  though  found  out  at  idX  The^  1 
at  night,  and.if  It  happens  to  be  after  a fa,v  or  market,  persot  fouid  cm  Z 
rf  the  night  when  the  law  does  not  permit  them  to  be  "f  tZ  are  ,o 
the  fair  or  market  honreward,  are  suffered  to  pass  ^ 

you  arditSg- ,*.T“olh:?“^  ‘o  'Vhcni  do, 

thoy^have  watrants,  and  they  go  and  search  hoZes  wiWe  theTsusptfrZl^^ 
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In  tire  way  I have  meiitionbd,  anU  Tvhbre  it  is  a plain  and  palpable  business  the  iUraeU-Blachr, 
man  is  about,  the  constable  does  hot  interfere  with  him.  , , ■' 

Do  you  consider,  that  such  a discl’etion  can  be  vested  in  such  a class  of  persons 
■without  considerable  danger.?— -I  have  never  known,  that  I recollect,  any  instance  of 
abuse  of  it;  I cannot  conceive  that  the  thing  could  go  on  without  some  discretion 
Vested  m them  as  to  that,  unless  every  person  is  strictly  kept  within  his  own  house 

rit  night.  . „ •>  n • 1 

Have  they  not  directions  for  their  conduct  generally? — Certainly. 

Are  there  not  degrees  amongst  those  constables,  serjeants  and  corporals,  are  they 
not  invariably  under  the  command  of  a more  intelligent  description  of  persons  than 
the  privates? — There  is  a serjeant  or  corporal. 

• is  there  not  a considerable  proportion  of  military  force  dispersed  through  that 
counp-y  in  which  the  Insurrection  Act  is  in  operation  ?— There  is. 

' Is  it  not  the  common  practice,  for  officers  to  go  out  with  the  police  in  the 

execution  of  their  duty  ?— It  is. 

Is  not  that  a more  general  practice  than  the  4>ther?^I  cannot  exactly  say,  as 

to  that.  • ij  j i. 

Dp  you  conceive  it  possible,  that  a chief  constable  or  magistrate  could  attend  to 

every  patrolling  party  ? — No,  I do  not. 

■ By  whom  are  the  commitments  to  gaol  madc?~Tliey  are  brought  to  the  ma^ 

gistrate ; information  is  made  by  the  person  who  took  them  up,  or  searched  the 
house,  and  the  committal  is  by  the  magistrate.  . - 

If  some  discretion  were  not  left  in  those  constables,  or  m the  persons  who  make 
the  arrest  must  not  the  consequence  be,  either  that  every  person  who  is  out  of  hi 
house  must  be  taken  up,  or  that  no  person  out  of  his  house  must  be  ta^ken  up  ?— 

Yes,  the  consequence  would  be,  every  body  out  must  be  taken  up  going  home  froni 

markets,  and  so  on.  , ^ u 4.  r 

The  constitution  of  the  court  is  such,  that  if  a majority  6f  the  court  are  ol 
Opinion  the  prisoner  is  guilty,  there  must  be  a conviction?— Yes. 

• In  any  case  where  you  have  differed  from  the  majority,  have  you  ever  known  the 

sentence  carried  into  execution  ? — Never.  ^ 

Are  vou  acquainted  with  the  general  nature  of  the  tenure  m the  northern  district 
of  the  county  of  Kerry  ?—l  know  of  some  part  of  it ; that  which  is  held  under  the 

bollege.  . . . . 

' Are  YOU  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  estate  the  university  possesses  in  that 
part  of  the  country?— I know  of  one  considerable  eErtate  Of  theirs,  which  I hold 

™^What  may  be  the  extent  of  the  estate  of  the  university  of  Dublin,  in  the  northern 
part  bf'the  county  of  Kerry  ?— They  W other  estates  besides  the  one  I hold; 

it  contains  between  fifteen  and  16,000  acres.  f 1,  1 ..  r 

' Can  you  form  any  opinion,  whether  their  estate  there  exceeds  or  tails  short  of 

66.00O  acres  ?— I have  no  means  of  knowing  that.  , r i . 

• Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  you  hold  as  much  as  the  fourth  part 

of  that  estate  in  that  part  of  the  country  ?*-I  should  think  1 do. 

‘ Have  you  any  connection  with  the  immediate  occupiers  of  the  soil  upon  that  pro- 
perty ?— I had  hot  some  years  ago ; bpt  since  the  distress  brought  on  since  the  war, 

T have  had  such  immediate  communication  by  the  middle  ^rsons  being  obliged  to 
give  up  their  leases,  or  being  ejected  from  about  one-tlurd  or  one-fourth  Of  that 
property,  of  which  they  had  totks  quotks  leases  under  me, 

■ You  hoW  immediately  under  the  college  ?— I do. 

Generally  Speaking,  before  the  evigtion  of  the  interests  of  the  middle  men,  hw 
many  middle  men  generally  intervened  between  you  and  the  actual  occupiers  of  the 
•Boil  m any  particular  place  ?-I  do  not  think  I could  state  that  completely. 

Was  it  frequently  the  case  that  there  were  threc.or  four?— Yea.  . _ , 

' What  was  the  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  immediate  occupiers  of  the 

• tenure  held  their  farms ; for  years,  or  at  will,  or  how  ?— Sometimes  from  year  to 

year,  and  sometimes  for  years  certain.  , . • f .u 

■ What  was  the  most  usual  description  of  tenure  of  the  actual  occupier  of  the 
-I  believe  for  a certain  number  of  years. 


'soil  ?- 


t held  at  will?— I should  tliink 


Do  you  consider  that  as  more  usual  than  having 

" Whal  is  the  usual  number  of  years  ?~The  interest  in  tire  college  lease  is  twevlty- 
onc  years ; and  the  interest  granted  lo  the  tenants  under,  of  course  cannot  eicceed 
th^.  •--••  ••• 

*'  io. 


H 2 


What 
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What  is  the  meaning  of  a lease  ? — It  is  a covenant  tliat  you  will 

renew  to  your  immediate  tenant,  as  often  as  your  landlord  renews  to  yon. 

When  you  speak  of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  holding  for  a certain  term  of  years, 
do  you  mean  that  they  have  cottier  tenants  under  tlicm  ? — They  have  tenants  under 
them  that  are  perfectly  at  will,  I believe. 

You  know  that  tiicyliave  cottier  tenants  under  them? — The  person  1 consider  the 
tenant,  has  some  acres  of  land,  he  lets  a certain  number  of  acres  to  cottier  tenants, 
wlio  are  liis  labourers,  or  whom  he  finds  it  useful  to  liave  in  his  neighbourhood,  lie 
grants  tlicm  a small  portion;  the  rest  he  keeps  in  his  own  hands. 

Between  yourself  and  those  cottier  tenants,  have  you  known  three  or  four  ?—- 
Yes.  _ ■ 

Is  it  not  a matter  of  course,  that  the  university  should  go  on  renewing  to  you  ?— 
Yes,  if  I accede  to  their  terms. 

Is  the  fine  fixed,  or  to  be  settled  at  each  renewal? — The  fine  is  no  more  fixed  than 
their  disposition  is  fixed  ; it  is  a very  unpleasant  kind  of  renewal,  it  difiers  altogether 
from  the  bishop’s  plan  of  renewal. 

Docs  it  differ  in  being  more  liberal  ?—  No;  I do  not  tliink  that  is  tlie  character 
of  it. 

Have  tlic  goodness  to  state  in  what  they  differ? — As  I understand,  the  bishop’s 
mode  of  renewal  is,  that  he  never  raises  his  rent,  but  he  takes  always  an  increasing 
fine,  which  of  course  depends  upon  the  bishop’s  own  valuation  and  dispo.silion ; the 
college  raise  their  rents  and  fines  both,  they  have  no  precise  time  wlien  they  put  on 
those  rises,  but  every  five  or  six,  or  seven  years,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times ; the  grant  then  is  one  year,  in  addition  to  twenty  years  which  the  tenant 
has  already ; they  say  then,  that  for  that  year  they  must  have  a certain  increase,  that 
increase  they  choose  to  put  on  both  in  rent  and  in  fine  ; the  fines,  as  I understand, 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  senior  fellows,  the  rents  go  to  the  support  of  the  college ; 
the  way  they  calculate  them  is,  one  lialf  should  be  for  rents,  and  one  half  for  fines, 
for  example,  if  they  choose  to  put  on  fifty  pounds  addition  altogether  of  charge  for 
that  year,  they  say,  twenty-five  pounds  shall  be  your  additional  rent  for  that  year, 
twenty-five  pounds  ought  to  be  the  fine  made  in  the  same  way,  but  instead  of  wailing 
for  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  to  take  our  share  for  our  own  jirivate  emolument, 
(the  fine)  wc  choose'  to  anticipate  it,  and  we  take  onr  sliare  (,lhe  fine)  now,  but  as  it 
would  be  unfair  to  make  you  pay  before-hand  that  twenty-five  iiouiids,  wc  take  from 
you  a sum  which,  allowing  compound  interest  for  twenty  years,  would  amount  to 
that  twenty-five  pounds  at  the  expiration  of  that  twenty  years. 

Is  not  that  exactly  what  is  done  by  the  bishops? — No,  1 believe  not;  I under- 
stand they  never  raise  the  rent. 

So  far  as  tlic  fine  is  concerned,  do  not  the  college  jirocecd  exactly  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  the  bishops  proceed? — I iiave  not  iindcr.stood  that  they  do  so. 

Is  not  the  mode  in  which  the  bishops  proceed  this,  to  add  a year  to  the  tenure,  so 
that  what  is  now  only  twenty  years  shall  be  made  twenty -one,  is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

They  then  compute  what  is  the. present  annual  value  of  the  premises,  and  what  at 
8 per  cent  would,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  produce  a year’.s  value  of  the  pre- 
mises, and  that  is  the  sum  they  require  for  their  fine,  is  it  not? — 1 have  never  un- 
derstood that;  I have  understood  the  bishops  in  Ireland  generally  charge  one-fifth 
of  the  present  value  for  their  renewal  fine, 

■VVil!  you  say  that  is  not  the  mode  in  which  tlie  bishops  proceed  ? — All  I can  say 
is,  that  I never  understood  it  was  the  mode. 

Will  you  take  upon  you  to  say,  that  the  mode  in  which  the  college  estimate  their 
fines  is  different  from  that  in  which  the  bishops  estimate  theirs? — No,  I will  not,  if 
that  which  is  put  to  me  is  the  case. 

The  difference  between  the  bishops  and  the  college  is  this,  that  the  college  partly 
take  the  increase  in  rent  and  partly  in  fines  ? — Y es. 

If  they  took  entirely  in  fines,  would  not  that  be  much  more  to  tlie  advantage  of 
the  existing  body  of  the  college,  tlie  fellows,  than  if  they  took  it  the  other  way?— 
Certainly. 

Then  their  proceeding,  so  far  as  they  differ  from  the  college,  is  a disinterested 
course? — Yes;  supposing  them  to  take  all  the  fines  for  their  own  private  emo- 
lument. 

Do  you,  at  the  present  time,  let  the  land  yon  lake  fi’oin  the  college  to  the  occu- 
piers of  the  soil  ?-n-l  do : I selected,  as  well  as  I could,  tenants  who  were  respectable 
from  their  character,  and  of  sufficient  means  to  manage  farms  of  considerable  size, 
and  to  purchase  cattle,  for  it  is  mostly  by  butter  they  make  their  rent  there. 

L Have 
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Have  vou  not  a very  valuable  bargain  under  the  college  ?-I  have  not ; I should  JIM  B/actrr, 

le  very  Klad  to  let  any  other  person  have  my  bargain.  ' 

period  was  it  your  bargain  was  made  ?-About  four  or  five  years  ago,  j,- 
bufthe  college  have  nothifig  to  say  to  that ; it  depends  upon  the  purchase  I chose 

to  make  of  another  person’s  interest.  , n • *1, 

Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  college  deal  fairly  and  reasonaWy  m the 
contracts  they  make  ?-I  think  their  system  a very  bad  one  for  tenants  ; I ‘ta*  ‘h^ 
way  of  raising  their  rent  before-liaod  gives  them  a prodigious  advantage  wift  the  r 
tenants,  which  the  bishops  have  not,  because  if  they  should  charge  too  exorbitantly 
now  I am  subject  to  a very  heavy  rent  which  has  been  laid  on  before  ; with  the 
Son  I should  pay  a very  small  rent,  and  I could  run  my  interest  against  him  for 
taent,  years”  and  put  my^'fine  into  my  pocket  for  those  twenty  years;  there  are 

three  rents  in  the  college  leases,  whereas  there  IS  but  one  under  the  bishop. 

Do  not  the  college  as  landlords,  deal  fairly  and  reasonably  in  the  contracts  they 
enter  into?— They  Ire  authorized  the  same  as  other  landlords,  in  putting  on  such 
terms  as  they  think  fit;  but  I think  the  mode  in  which  they  do  it,  is  bad  foi  the 
tenant,  for  he  gets  into  those  rents  by  anticipation.  , 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  person  who  pays  his  fine  to  the  bishop,  is  rather  dis- 
posed in  general,  to  think  the  terms  are  too  hard  ?— Yes  I believe  so. 

You  wtre  understood  to  draw  a distinction  between  the  mode  of  proceeding  by 
the  bishops  and  by  the  college,  that  the  bishop  takes  only  fine,  the  college  hue 

™Do  yorcon'sto  th Jfinc  taken  by  the  bishop,  to  be  equivalent  in  value  to  the 

fine  and' the  increased  rent  also  taken  by  the  college,  or  not.r-I  should 

(■but  I have  not  sufficient  data  to  give  correct  information  upon  the  subject)  that 

altogether,  the  college  take  more  than  the  bishops.  , . , „ 

When  you  say  you  should  be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  your  bargain  under  the 
college,  do  you  iLan,  you  should  be  glad  to  throw  it  up  a together  r-No  ; I do  not 
Sy  that  I would  give  ip  the  interest  I hold  under  the  college,  gratuitously. 

Have  you  renewed  your  lease  yourself,  according  to  this  system  you  have  stated  ?- 

^ You  say  you  came  into  the  possession  of  about  16,000  acres  under  the  college  ; 
will  you  endeavour  to  recollect  what  was  the  greatest  number  of  in  ermediato 
landlords  which  subsisted  between  you  and  any  one  actual  occupiei  of  the  sml  ? 

I can  give  no  information  upon  that,  for  1 do  not  know  sufficiently  the  different 

^^Hnve’vou  any  doubt  that  in  some  instances,  there  were  as  many  as  seven 
iutermediLe  landlords  between  yourself  and  the  occupying  tenants  r-No ; I never 

had  occasion  to  know  tliat.  . . i « ^ cJv  5 "Mn 

Have  you  known  any  instance  m which  there  were  five  oi  six  ?— Mo. 

Four? — No. 

Three?— Yes,  1 believe  there  were. 

Can  you  recollect  any  instance  in  which  there  were?— No,  I cannot;  I never 
iiitmfcrcd  as  lonu  as  there  was  an  immediate  tenant  under  me,  wlio  renewed  as 
I renewed ; I never  inquired  further  into  it ; afterwards  when  tliey  leit  the  land, 
i set  it  immediatelv  to  the  occupying  tenants.  . . u i **  a 

The  occupying  ^tenants  you  sayi  make  their  rent,  principally  by  buttei . 

'^‘ikifwithin  your  knowledge,  whether  the  actual  occupiers  of  Uie  soil  who  hold 
for  terms  of  years  or  by  the  year,  hold  in  common  with  each  other,  or  singly  ?- 
I should  say  singly,  as  far  as  niy  experience  goes. 

■Wore  there  upon  your  property,  several  inslances  of  small  villages,  in  which  the 

occTpiers  of  th^  s"«  '“S'"”*''’  T"‘“" 

to  those  villages?— Not  to  my  knowledge,  it  may  have  been  so  ; there  are  none 

what  I let  myself,  held  in  that  way.  . ^ •,  i,  . 

In  the  instances  ill  which  you  let  to  the  actual  occupiers  of  the  soil,  what  may 
be  about  Te  average  size  of  die  lands  you  have  let  to  each  ?-I  have  et  in  com- 
■ p^rSy  t-ge  sTzel  farms,  thirty,  forty',  and  fifty  acres,  according  to  their  means 

"‘^Wheiitou  serltom  of  forty  or  fifty  acres,  how  many  persons  do  yon  conceive 
VV  hen  you  set  a 1 , J „enerally  made  it  not  an  indispensable 

SJrburrL*  miSl^nre:.,  I co^d.to  prevent  their  snb-leUing  a. 

all,  and  1 have  succeeded  irt  most  instances. 

jj  1,  - can 

< 80.  ^ 
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Mnxi’vcU  Blacker,  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  general  idea  of  the  ratio  of  rents  you  have 

^ I observed  in  those  instances,  as  compared  with  those  they  had. been  in  the  habit  of 

j~m'i  i8'<  ■ middle  men,  befoi'e  you  ejected  those  middle  men ?~They  paid 

»5  ‘ty  t H*  considerable  prolit  to  the  middle  men ; for  instance,  if  the  middle  man  paid  m6 
,500/.  a year,  he  ex])ectcd  to  get  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  from  his  tenants. 
When  I ejected  the  middle  man,  who  paid  me  .500/.  a year,  I took  at  iirst  the  500/. 
and  afterwards  they  complained  it  was  loo  much,  and  not  being  a judge  myself,  nor 
living  in  the  country,  I consulted  gentlemen  there  as  to  what  the  value  was,  and 
I then  reduced  it,  probably  to  400/.  so  that  I got  less  from  the  occupying  tenants, 
than  the  middle  men  before  had  been  able  to  pay -me  during  the  war-time. 

Were  the  middle  men,  who  paid  you  the  rentj  generally  actually  resident  in  tlie 
country  ?— ^-I  believe  some  were  and  some  were  not ; I do  not  know  which  would 
form  the  majority. 

Were  the  middle  men  who  paid  you  your  rent,  iii  general  in  actual  contact  and 
communication  with  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  ? — No,  they  were  not. 

In  what  manner  then  did  they  deal  with  them,  was  it  through  the  intervention  of 
another  middle  man  ? — I believe  so.  ’ • 

Have  you  any  doubt,  that  the  middle  man,  who  was  the  lowest  in  tiie  aeries,  and 
in  immecliate’communication  with  the  tenants,  exacted  from  them  the  utmost  possU 
Ide  shilling  that  he  could  ? — I have  no  doubt  about  it. 

Can  you  give  any  general  description  to  tlic  Committee,  of  the  state  of  comfort  in 
which  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  were  living  under  that  system,  before  you  partially 
put  an  end  to  it? — No,  I cannot  indeed,  I had  been  there  only  twice. 

• Was'it  a siton^tion  of  great  poverty,  orcQmparative  comfort? — I should  not«ay 
it  was  a situation  of  extraordinary  poverty  and  distness,  taot  more  than  prevailed 
elsewhere  ; and  that  arises,  in  a good  measure,  from  the  way  in  Whmh  tlxe  rents  are 
payable, -which  is  by  butter;  the  tenants  are  obliged,  in  order  to  make  any  thing 
of  their  farms,  to  have  a large  quantity  of  land. 

Butter  has  suffered  less  depreciation  than  many  other  articles? — Yes. 

If  the  middle  man  runs  into  aiTear,  and  you  arc  under  the  necessity  of  distraining, 
upon  whom  will  you  be  obliged  to  distrain  ? — Since  I have  had  the  property, 
I have  -not  resorted,  except  in  very  feW  instances,  and  those  with  very  little  e8Pect, 
to  the  remedy  by  distress  ; the  depreciation  was  so  great  in  tlic  prices  of  the  thing?, 
the  sale  would  produce  but  little,  aud  would  ruin  the  tenant. 

Supposing  it  was  j;iecessary  to  distrain,  who  was  the  person  upon  whom  you  must, 
bylaw,  distrain? — The  under-tenant,  the  actual  occupier.  I must  go  upon  Uip 
land. 

Supposing  you  allowed  the  middle  man  to  run  into  arreai'  three  or  four  years, 
might  it  not  so  happen  that  he  had  previously  distrained  on  the  person  on  whom 
you  actually  distrained  often  did. 

That  of  course  might  happen  as  many  times  as  there  were  intervening  tenants 
between  you  and  the  occupier?— It  might. 

So  that  where  there  wm  e thj  ee  intervening  tenants  the  iinroediate  occupier  might 
have  had  four  diatressos? — U?  might. 


LufkS,  17°  die  Mqii,  1824. 

Tm;  Bioui'  Honphu4Ble  LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON,' 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Maxell  Blacker,  Eis,quire,  again  called  in;  and  Etcamined. 

Mavwcli  Blacker,  HAVE  you  Considered  wjtal;  may  have  bqen  the  causes  which  led  to  the  disturb- 
^ anccs  which  took  place  in  that  part  of  Ireland? — The  immediate  cause  of  the 
df^tprbance  1 consider  to  be,  the  great  increase  of  population,  and  of  tile  fall  in  the 
*7  ®y  • *4-  pp,i,9§  of  product  qfter  the  war,  tbe  consequence  of  which  was,  that  it  was  impossible 

MS  rent  or  the,  titlies  that  had  been  paid  in  times,  when  the  country  was 
prosperous,  and  I conceive,  that  both  the  landlords  and  the  clergy  of  the  coontay 
fftT  tipe  before  they  felt  the  necessity  of  abating  in  proportion  to  the 
of  Ibq  iqpes,  expecyng,  as  I believe  it  was  geue.rmty  expected,  that  that 
d^^l'C^^io.n  would;  be- u)omentary  ; aijd  I conceive  that  the  distress  which  was  occa- 
sioned then,  by  the  demands  that  were  made  uppn  tire  people,  which'  they  were 
iqnjble  to  Salisty  at  the  time,  produced,  in  a great  measure,  the  commencement  ef 
* tliose 
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those  disturbances.;  but' to  account  for  tbe  continuance  of  those  disturbances,; ami - 
the  extension  of  them,  and  for  the  ferocious  character  tliat  they  assumed  in  a great 
many  cases,  it  would  >require  to  go  back  much  further- into  the  l)istoryofthecountfy, 
for  1 conceive,  that.in  . the  case  of  those  disturbances;  and  of  ail  other  disturbances 
that, have. been  in  Ireland,  whatever  might  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
couimeuceinent}  that  in  the  course  of  their  proceedings  they,  assumed  a religious 
character. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  causes  which  you  have  mentioned  would  have  been; 
sufficient  to  produce  the  effects  which  have  followed^,  if  the  people  had  been  pre- 
viously contented  and  attached  to  the. laws,- and  satisfied  with  the  government? — No 
I think,  thedistorbauces  would  not,  in  that  case,  li^ve  been  of  so  ferocious  a character, 
and  would  not  have  continued  so  long  nor  extended  so  widely. 

^ .You  have  stated  that  you  consider,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
a renewal  of  the  Insurrection  Act  necessary  r — I do. 

r Do  you.apprehend  thatthis  will  prevent  the renewal  of  the  disturbance.?? — Those 
unfortunate  causes  that  have  considerably  extended  the  disturbances,  wilf  as  long  as. 
they  remain,  keep  the  population  in  that  state,  that  of  course  any  new  distresses 
which  arise;  will,  produce  similar  eftects. 

- Do  you  think,  tliat  the  renewal  of  the  Insurrection  Act  would 'only  produce 
a temporary  cessation  of  the  disturbances? — Certainly;  it  will  not  ameliorate  tber 
condition  of  the  people,  nor  remove  the  ultimate  causes  of  irritability  ;that  is  amongst 
them;  blit.  I think-  it  will  put  it  down.'fora  timei 

Are  you  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  landlords  have,  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
generally, abated  their  rents? — Most  considerably  ; as  soon  as  the  landlords  disco- 
vered that  there  was  not.  a.  prospect  of  an  immediate  change  of  allairs,  I believe  they; 
did,  as  far  as  I am  acquainted  with  them,  and  that  acquaintance  is  very  considerable, 
both  in  Cork  and  in  Tipperary  -;  1 believe  they  made  a most  liberal  abatement ; I-do 
not  think  any  description  of  men  could  have  done  more  under  the  circumstanees 
than  they  did. 

_ Has  there  been  a proportionate  abatement  in  the  demand  of  tithes  ? — I should  say 
not,  but  as  to  that  1 am  not  so  good  a judge  ; I have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  con-, 
versing  so  much  with  the  clergy,  as  I have  been  with  the  country  gentlemen,  the 
gentlemen  of  large  properties.  • 

Supposing  the  occupier  of  the  soil  thinks  that  the  demand  in  lieu  of  tithe  is  greater 
than  it  ought  to  be,  what  is  the  remedy  ? — Either  legal  or  illegal,  he  has  the  choice 
of  two ; lie  may  let  the  clergyman  take  his  tithes  as  heretofore,  or  else  he  may  break 
cut  into  disturbances,  and  he  may  assault  the  lithe  valuers  and  the  tithe  proctors, 
which  they  have  done  with  very  great  effect. 

In  the  case  of  his  clioosing  to  take  the  legal  means  of  redress,  is  there  any  diffi" 
Unity  of  giving  notice  to  the  clergyman  to  draw  his  tithe  in  kind  ? — None,  tliut 
I know  of. 

Is  the  form  of  notice  so  simple  that  an  illiterate  man  can  draw  it  ? — No. 

I apprehend  not;  and  -what  may  jievhaps  meet  the  object  of  the  question,  I do  ap- 
prehend that  very  few  of  them  ever  do  go  through  the  legal  mode  of  proceeding 
which  is  required  by  law,  and  that  they  do  conceive  that  tliere  is  a difficulty.'aiKi 
complexity  in'the  business  which  they  shrink  from.v 

If  they  omit  to  give  this  notice,'  are*  they  not  completely  in  the  power  of  the  tithe 
owner?^ — .'I'hey  are.  . - 

In  .what  manner  do‘you  conceive  that  notice -would  avail,  as  to  the  di^ngout  of 
early  potatoes  by  the  peasant  from  day  to  day  for  his  support?— -I  do  not  know; 
exactly  how  it  would  operate  upon  him. 

Do  you  conceive  that  any  of  those  difficulties  exist  with  respect  to  the  tenant,  in' 
giving  notice  of  those  potatoes  Avhich  he  digs,  for  daily  subsistence  ? — 1 am  not.able* 
to  give  an  answer  as  to  that. 

Do  you  not  believej  that  the  taking  of  tithe  is  a proceeding  very  little  in  -use  if^ 
Ireland?. — Very  little. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  unfrequency  of  that  results  from  the.ignoranceof 'the  oc- 
cupying tenant  a.s  to  the  mode  of  giving  the  notice,  or  from  the  pereuasion  that  it  is, 
more  beneficial  to  him  to  pay  thC' tithe  demanded,  than  to  giv-e.the  actual  tenth  ? — : 
M-ore  from  the  latter  cause ; sometimes  from  the  first;  but  more  from  the  latten 
cause.  , 

Carv  .you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  articles,  that  are,  in  point  of  fact,  subject ,4ct> 
titlie,,  what  proportion  of  the  whole  produce  is  the  actual  sum  usually  obtained|  ia  ;k. 
a tenth?-— No;  I should  think  it  was  nearer  a twentieth  than  a tenth;  I belieVe, 

■ 20.  H 4 ■ 
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^l(lXKcn  IUackir,  there  is  a larger  proportion,  from  what  I can  collect,  cot  in  the  south  that)  in  the 
, ^-2'  north  of  Ireland.  ^ 

17  Muy  iU'J4  conceive  that  the  quantum  demanded  for  tithe  is  larger  with  respect  to 

^ potatoc  titlies  and  peasants  holding  a potatoe  land,  than  of  any  other  description  of 

tenant?— I should  conceive  tliat  it  would  be  larger  will)  respect  to  potatoe  titlie; 
I have  undcrstoo<!  in  the  country,  that  a more  severe  and  rigorous  demand  has  been 
there  made,  for  instance,  upon  a poor  man,  than  would  be  made  upon  a very  rich 
nciglibour. 

Can  you  tell  the  Committee  u'hnt  part  of  Ireland  is  subject  to  this  potatoe  tithe, 
and  what  portion  is  exempt  from  it?— I cannot. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  potatoe  tithe  is  received  in  all  the  districts 
subject  to  tlie  Insurrection  Act?— I do  not. 

.Do'  you  know  any  portion  of  Ireland  now  subject  to  the  Insurrection  Act,  in 
which  the  tithe  of  potatoc  is  not  demanded  ? — No. 

Is  not  the  county  of  Kildare  subject  to  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  is  potatoc  tithe 
payable  there? — I know  it  is  subject  to  the  Insurrection  Act. 

Is  it  an  easy  thing,  when  notice  is  given  to  drive  tithe  in  kind,  for  the  tithe  receiver 
to  collect  it  ? — I have  known  some  instances  in  which  it  has  been  done,  but  tlie  gene- 
ral opinion  of  the  countiy  is,  that  in  the  disturbed  parts  of  it,  it  would  be  a very 
unsafe  proceeding. 

Do  you  not  consider,  that  the  paymenL  of  the  tithe  of  potatoc  by  the  poorer  classes 
would  be  very  odious  uud  unj)oi)uIar  with  lljcin,  wlicther  paid  to  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen? — Certainly. 

Do  you  happen  to  know,  tliat  an  opinion  is  entertained  that  more  than  a certain 
number  of  persons  giving  notice  in  a day  is  evidence  of  combination,  so  as  to  pre- 
clude them  from  giving  tithe  in  kind  ? — Yes. 

Do'you  conceive  that  there  is  any  such  legal  restriction  upon  the  tender  of  tithe 
in  kind? — No. 

Do,  you  know'  whether  opinions  have  not  been  circiilatod  upon  that  point  ?— I licvc 
heard  the  opinion;  I have  heard  it  said  in  the  county,  that  they  could  not  give  notices, 
because  if  they  did  give  notices  on  the  same  day,  it  would  be  evidence  that  there' 
was  a combination,  wliicli  is  illegal. 

Have  you  not  known  legal  opinions  circulated  through  the  country  clearing  iii» 
that  enor?— I have  niyself  expressed  such  opinion  of  its  being  an  error. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  circulated?—!  understand  by  that,  that  pains 
have  been  taken  l>y  gentlemen  of  the  county  to  undeceive  tlic  people  as  to  that,  and 
to  show  them  that  tiicre  is  no  suci)  danger  to  appreliend  iVom  it,  if  they  hone.stly 
give  notice. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  public  notice  by  newspaper  has  ever  been  made  to  that 
effect? — I do  not  know. 

By  the  Gazette  ?— None,  that  I have  seen. 

In  point  of  fact,  is  that  the  opinion  in  the  country,  that  notices  given  in  this  wav 
by  several  together  in  the  same  day,  are  illcgal?--lt  is  an  opinion  in  the  country, 
but  whether  it  is  the  general  opinion  or  not,  1 am  unable  to  say. 

When  the  tithes  have  been  valued  by  a tithe  owner,  is  the  tenant  immediately’ 
informed  of  what  that  valuation  is? — He  is  not  in  many  cases;  an  instance  of  that 
occurred  to  me;  if  the  Committee  wi.sh  it,  I will  mention  it.  In  the  county  of 
Cork,  at  .8kibbcrecn,  Mr.  Morratt,  who,  by  the  bye,  is  an  English  gentleman ; the 
system  he  pursued,  I think  led  to  great  mischief. 

Is  Mr.  Morratt  a clergyman  ?— Yes : the  mode  he  pursued  was  this.  He  sent 
Ills  valuators  about  the  parish,  at  the  season  of  the  year  which  was  right  to  value 
the  crops ; tliey  kept,  in  a book  in  which  they  made  their  entries,  accounts  of  the 
djffeient  kinds  of  crops,  first,  second  and  third,  and  of  the  value  of  them.  He  never 
Communicated,  either  by  the  proctor  or  himself  personally,  to  any  of  the  parishioners 
what  was  to  be  the  value  of  their  tithe  that  year  ; and  when  applied  to,  even  as  it 
appeared  before  me  on  investigation,  he  declined  doing  so,  saying,  that  they  would 
know  in  time,  when  he  began  to  proceed  for  the  tithes.  Afterwards,  he  brought  on 
regular  suits,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  county,  before  two  magistrates,  and 
there  produced  his  valuators,  and  they  deijosed  as  to  the  value  of  thecrop.s;  and 
parish,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  had  decrees  pronounced  against 

em  by  two  magistrates.  When  I state  that,  L would  not  be  understood  to  mean 
that  that  was  a general  case  at  all  in  the  county,  but  that  it  was  an  insulated  case 
Which  came  within  my  knowledge, 

' ^ ■ " Hud 
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. Had  they  not  any  legal  remedy  against  the  parson  ? — The  proceeding  was  quite  Maxwll  BJackcr . 
legal;  hut  at  the  same  time  it  had  a very  offensive  effect  amongst  the  parishioners  iV* 

that  no  private  composition  could  take  place,  if  they  were  disposed  to'do  it  under  ^ 

that  practice,  but  every  man  was  dragged  into  a hostile  court  as  an  enemy  to  his  17  18-24. 

clergyman. 

■ In  such  a case,  however  a tenant  might  have  thought  it  for  his  interest  to  give 
notice  to  the  tithe  owner  to  drive  the  tithe,  he  would  have  been  too  late  to  have  the 
power  of  doing  it  ? — He  was  too  late  to  do  so  after  the  suit  M'as  commenced,  and  he 
had  no  remedy  then,  except  appearing  in  that  court,  when  he  was  brought  into  it, 
where  he  might  have  attended  and  produced  evidence  to  show  that  his  tithe  was  not 
worth  so  much. 

, That  remedy  was  merely  proving  that  the  valuation  was  a bad  one  ? —Yes  ; and 
that  there  was  not  so  much  land  as  was  valued.  The  effect  of  it  was,  that  none  of 
the  parishioners  appeared,  and  decrees  were  pronounced  iu  their  absence,  and  they 
were  given,  to  be  executed  in  a mass,  going  round  the  parish,  and  driving  the  pro- 
perty of  all  the  parishioners. 

'Was  there  any  thing  like  an  insurrection  in  consequence  of  that  ? — In  conse- 
quence of  that  a desperate  action  took  place,  which  was  the  occasion  of  my  be  ng 
called  there  to  assist  the  rhagistrates  in  investigating  it. 

Do  you.  know  where  those  magistrates  usually  met? — Sometimes  in  a public  house, 
and  sometimes  in  a private  room. 

At  whose  house?— At  the  clergyman’s  house  sometimes,  arid  they  were  magis- 
trates also  who  were  brought  from  a distance,  I believe. 

. Was  the  diku'rbance  which  arose  in  consequence  of  this,  one  of  the  causes  why  tlic 
Insurrection  Act  was  put  forth  in  that  county  ? — No,  it  was  after  it  liad  been  put  in 
force  that  that  occurred,  ■ ... 

Do  you  consider  Mr.  Morratt’s  proceedings  as  an  example  of,  or  an  exception  to 
the  general  proceedings  of  clergymen  in  the  south  of  Ireland? — An  exception.  ' 

Did  you  ever  know  another  clergyman  proceed  in  the  same  manner  ? — I was  in- 
formed that  some  proprietors  of  titlies  did  pursue  the  same  course,  not  clergymen, 
but  lay  projirietbrs.  . ■ , • . , • 

Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Morratt  came  from? — He  had  been  in  the  country 
seventeen  years. 

. Doyoii  Know  what  became  of  him  after  ?-^The  consequence  of  his  harsh  proceeding 
was  such,  that  it  became  quite  unsafe  for  him  to  remain  in  the  parish,  or  to  recover 
any  tithes  ; and  latterly  he  got  noUiing  whatever  from  his  parish.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  left  Ireland ; he  left  his  parish,  and  came  over  to  this  country  ; his 
parish  was  given  away  to  another  gentleman. 

Who  is  tlie  present  incumbent?— Mr.  M“Clintock. 

, Has  he  had  any  time  yet  to  receive  tithes? — I do  not  know  whether  he  has  or  not; 
but  I understand  that  there  is  a good  understanding  between  him  and  his  parishioners, 
and  the  disturbances  liave  ceased  there. 

You  have  stated,  .that  you  consider  it  rather  an  exception  than  an  example  of  the 
conduct  of  clergymen,  is  it  not  competent  to  any  tithe  owner  to  act  in  the  same  man-* 
ner  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  ? — Yes. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  the  tithe  payer,  by  setting  out  the  tithe  and  giving  notice  to 
drive,  to  defeat  such  procccdiiig  ? — Yes. 

Is  he  not  objiged  to  state  the  tithe  in  such  a case  before  he  knows  the  amount  of 
Ijis.valuation,  and  therefore,  before  he  knows  whether  it  is  liis  interest  to  set  it 
out  or  not? — Yes  ; but  it  is  just  the  same  in  Ireland  as  it  is  in  England  in  that 
respect. 

Suppose  a whole  parish'  were  to  set  out  the  tithe,  is  it  probable  that  without  any 
disturbance,  the  clergyman  would  find  the  tithes  on  the  land  when  he  came  round 
to  collect  it? — It  would  vary  in  different  parts  ; and  if  the  whole  parish  did  it.?it  the 
same  time,  he  w'ould  find  great  difficulty  in  taking  away  his  tithe.  .... 

Is  it  not  the  cascj  that  when' the  occupier  has  given  notice  to  the  tithe  owner  to 
drive  his  tithe  in  kind,  that  he  is  prevented  from  taking  up  any  portion  of  his  own 
crop ; he  cannot  set  out  a tenth  of  any  particular  ridge,  but  he  must  set  out  the 
tenth  of  the  whole  crop,  and  he  cannot  touch  any  porUon  of  the  crop  till  the  clergy- 
man lias  drawn  his  tithe? — Not  till  the' clergyman  hasdfawn  his  tithe,  but  till  th? 
time  arrives  that  the  clergyman  ought'to  draw  his  tithes.  ' - ' 

So  that  if  his  polatoe  stock  is  exhausted  before  he  h^s  given  notice,  Ihe  ’peasaot 
mu.st  slai’ve  in  consequence  of  that  law? — It  is  the  same  law  in  tbat!reap.ec.tiu 
,gp.  ^ I ‘ as 
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as  it  is  in  England ; and  I apprehend  he  is  not  obliged  after  the  day  arrives  that 
a clergyman  ought  to  draw,  to  leave  his  portion  upon  the  ground. 

Is  it  not  the  fact  in  general,  that  the  old  stock  has  expired  before  the  new  stock  is 
quite  ripe,  and  quite  ht  to  dig? — No;  there  would  be  a famine  in  the  country,  if 
that  took  place.  ' 

Suppose  there  is  a field  of  several  acres  of  potatoes,  do  you  understand  the  law  to 
be,  and  the  practice  to  be,  that  the  owner  of  the  ground  cannot  set  out  any  portion 
of  that  until  the  whole  is  to  be  dug  out? — No,  I do  not. 

In  point  of  fact,  is  not  the  digging  of  a single  basket  of  potatoes  by  a peasant  in 
Ireland,  held  to  be  a severance  by  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and  does  not  he  become  sub- 
ject to  the  valuation  ? — I cannot  answer  to  that ; it  is  a severance  of  such  no  doubt. 

You  state  that  the  parishioners  of  a certain  clergyman,  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
were  taken  by  him  before  two  justices  ; at  the  time  that  they  were  taken  before  the 
justices,  were  they  then  aware  of  the  amount  of  the  valuation  ? — No ; they  were  not 
aware  till  they  came  into  that  court,  and  it  was  deposed  upon  the  oafh  by  tithe 
valaers ; and  then,  for  the  first  time,  they  were  acquainted  with  what  they  were 
subject  to  pay. 

So  that  the  legal  process  was  commenced  against  them  before  they  knew  the 
valuation  put  upon  their  tithes? — Yes. 

To  what  distance  did  the  court,  composed  of  those  two  magistrates,  sit  from  any 
part  of  this  parish  ; from  the  most  distant  part  ? — I cannot  exactly  say  the  parishes ; 
a considerable  one  I sJiouId  suppose,  tlirec  or  four  miles;  they  sat  in  the  town  of 
Skibbereen,  or  in  the  clergyman’s  house. 

You  stated  that  Mr.  Mofratt  obtained  decrees  against  all  his  parishioners  except 
one ; would  it  have  been  to  those  persons  an  expensive  process  to  resist  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  clergyman  before  the  magistrates?— No;  in  that  case  the  least 
expense  would  iiave  been  upon  them. 

Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  mode  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  clercv  are 
paid  ?— Yes. 


Will  you  state  it? — I consider  them  to  be  paid  by  fees,  which  they  receive  upon 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  their  flock,  the  most  valuable' of  which,  as  I under- 
stand, are  upon  marriages,  and  which  I apprehend  is  productive  of’the  greatest 
inconvenience  in  the  country.  ® 

Have  you  come  much  in  contact  with  the  Catholic  clergymen  of  Ireland,  or  have 
you  any  peculiar  opportunities  of  knowing  the  mode  in  which  those  fees  are  paid  ?— 
No,  none,  more  than  a person  residing  so  many  years  in  the  country,  and  mixing  so 
much  m the  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  principal  of  their  fees  are 
as  I understand,  upon  marriages,  and  which  produces  tlie  worst  consequences,  as 
I apprehend  there  is  no  fixed  amount;  but  asl  understand  there  is  gcnerallv  a meeting 
of  all  the  friends  and  relations,  and  sometliing  of  a feast  iiftcrwafds  at  the  wedding^ 
and  as  1 understand  generally  a collection  is  made  amongst  all  the  friends  and  rela- 
tions for  the  priest ; and  that  collection  sometimes,  on  some  occasions  I understand 
is  made  more  than  once  in  thecourscof  the  day.  , . ’ 

. Will  you  state  the  other  fees  ? — ^XJpon  christenings  and  burials,  I understand. 

Do  the  Catholic  priests  receive  any  thing  else  from  their  parishioners  besides  those 
fees  . Yes  ; at  a certain  period  of  the  year  they  receive  offerings  from  them. 

Do  not  they  receive  so  much  a house,  according  to  the  number  of  families  and 
communications  ?— In  way  of  offering  they  do. 

Do  they  not  receive  fees  upon  confession  ? — Yes,  I have  heard  so. 

Is  there  any  rule  by  which  the  amount  to  be  paid  is  fixed  ?— In  those  fees  that 
I have  mentioned  there  is  none  ; they  vary  in  marriage,  for  instance,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  parties  and  their  connections ; sometimes  they  amount 
to  a very  considerable  sum.  ^ 

What  are  the  inducements  which  make  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  pay  more  or  less 
fees  on  those  occasions  ?— Upon  marriages  there  is  an  anxiety  amonii  all  their  con- 
nections and  relations  to  exercise  liberality  to  their  priests ; they  are  proud  of  beimr 
tible  to  pay  handsomely  for  their  marriage.  • 

cS  popularity  or  unpopularity  of 

In  point  of  fact,  do  the  poorest  of  people  pay  fees  upon  those  occasions  ? I havp 

always  understood  «o.  . 

Is  not  that  fee  very  large  ? — The  collection  is  large  upon  weddings ; it  is  very  con- 

irmi^surlTriet,’””^  from  the  situation  in  L of 


Infinitely 
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, Infinitely  greater  than  any  other  fee  P-^-Yes.  MaxaitU  Bhcka, 

Can  you  state  at  all  the  amount  you  have  heard  ? — For  poor  people  tliey  amount 
from  two  to  five  guineas  sometimes.  ' 

What  is  the  lowest  amount  ? — It  will  come  down  as  low  as  5 I believe.  *7  «8»4. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  disturbances  arising  in  the  country,  on  account  of  the 
payment  of  those  fees  to  Roman  Catholic  priests? — I have. 

At  the  time  that  the  threshers,  as  they  were  called,  in  the  year  1 807,  in  Con- 
naught, rose  in  disturbance,  do  not  you  believe  that  the  reduction  of  priests’  fees 
was  just  as.  much  the  object  of  the  disturbance  as  the  tithes  of  the  Protestant  clergy  ? 

— It  was  ; at  least  there  were  individual  instances  there  that  happened  to  come  to 
my  knowledge.  . I have  known  there  that  they  have  come  to  be  married  by  Pro- 
testant clergymen,  in  consequence  of  the  exactions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen. 

Ihe  priest  is  not  obliged  to  marry  ?— -No. 

. He  may  refuse  if  he  chooses? — He  may  refuse  if  he  chooses  ; I do  not  mean  to 
answer  that,  legally  speaking,  I mean  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  exercises  a discretion 
upon  tlie  occasion. 

Without  assigning  any  cause  ? — Yes ; and  that  they  exercise  a discretion  of  that 
ikind  w'hetljer  they  are  right  in  doing  so  or  not,  I do  not  mean  to  give  any  answer. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  is  a frequent  occurrence  that  the  priest  says,  I will  not  marry 
unless  you  give  me  so  much  ? — I have  iieard  it  is,  and  be  estimates  that  according 
to  the  ability  of  the  parties.  . . 

Have  you  found  the  priests  in  general  disposed  to  assist  in  putting  down  disturb- 
ance in,  the  district  ? — I found,  as  far  as  I could  collect  from  the  country  gentlemen, 
a great  difference  among  the  priests  in  that  respect ; I found  some  of  them  very  well 
•disposed  to  maintain  good  order  in  the  country,  and  to  put  down  those  disturbances, 
and  persons  who  would  come  forward  to  give  evidence  only  for  those  who  were  w^l 
-disposed,  and  were  men  of  good  character;  on  the  other  hand,  priests  have  appeared 
before  me,  when  I was  on  the  bench,  respecting  whom  I collected  (which  is  the 
■oqly  way  I had  the  means  of  knowing)  from  the  respectable  gentlemen  that  sat 
along  with  me  as  magistrates,  that  the  character  given  by  them  was  not  to  be  relied 
upon. 

How  would  5'ou  distinguish  between  tlie  two  different  descriptions  of  persons?— 

The  judgment  I was  able  to  form  was,  that  there  was  a great  difference  between  the 
priests  of  the  old  school,  and  the  priests  of  the  modern  school. 

Those  of  the  old  school  not  having  been  educated  at  Maynooth,  and  those  of  the 
new  having  been  educated  at  Maynooth.^ — Those  of  the  new  having  been  educated 
at  Maynooth ; and  the  difference  between  the  two  appeared  to  be,  that  priests  who 
procured  their  education  abroad  had  more  liberal  ideas,  and  were  more  disposed  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  country  ; they  brought  back  some  notions  of  loyalty  to 
government,  and  were  somewhat  improved  by  having  gone  abroad. 

They  are  the  seniors,  are  they  not  ? — They  are. 

Then  the  majority  of  those  educated  at  home  must  be  of  the  younger  ?:~Ye8. 

The  education  is  more  expensive  abroad? — More  expensive,  and  also  it  called 
for  a better  description  of  persons,  who  had  the  means  of  incurring  that  expense. 

Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a desirable  thing  if  the  education  for  priests  at 
Maynoo.th  was  .not,  quite  so  eleemosynary  as  it  is?— Certainly;  they  are  a most 
influential  body,  certainly,  in  the  country,  and  to  have  them  of  a better  class  of 
people  is.  most  important. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  what  is  the  age  at  which  they  may  be  now  received  at 
Maynooth,  those  who  are  intended  for  the  priesthood;  is  there  any  limitation  in 
point  of  age  ?— I am  not  sure. 

Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a very  desirable  thing  if  no  pcrsoivwas  to  be  rei- 
ceived  there  for  the  priesthood  beyond  a certain  period  of  life  ? — I do,  certainly. 

Can  .you  describe  the  class  of  .society  from  which  priests  arc  usually  taken  in 
Ireland? — I have  always  understood,  from  the  very  humblest  class  of  men,  whose 
brothers  were  carpenters  and  shoemakers,  and  overseers  and  under  stewards. 

Have  you  known  the  brothers  and  the  sonsof-common  labourers?—!  think  I have 
heard  also  of  the  brothers  and  sons  of  common  labourers. 

Do  you  think,  having  given  your  opinion  as  to  their  education,  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  they  should,  if  possible,  be  educated  with  Protestants?— Most  cer- 
tainly.; if  that  could  be  achieved  in  anyway,  it  would  be  a most  desirable  thing 
that  the  education  should  not, be  separate,  but  that  they  should  be  educated  along 
with  Protestants 

1 i! 
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Do  you  conceive  it  would  be  practicable’ in  education  for  the  priesthood? — Not 
according  to  the  present  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  present  establishments. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  emoluinents  which  the  Roman'  Catholic  priest  derives 
from  the  ministry  are  suflicient  to  induce  pei-sons  of  a respectable  class  in  life  to 
enter  into  the  priesthood? — Scarcely,  though  there  is  a great  variety;  some  of 
them  I believe  receive  sufficient  for  it;  but  tlie  greater  difficulty  in  that  respect  is 
not  from  the  want  of  a sufficient  amount  of  income  1 apprehend,  but  from  the 
unpleasant  mode  of  collecting  it,  which  a person  of  a humble  situation  in  life 
■would  stoop  to,  whilst  a person  of  a higher  description  in  life  would  be  very 
reluctant  to  do.  : • 

Are  you  aware  what  the  first  step  in  the  Catholic  priesthood  is,  what  the  first 
. appointment, is  ?—No,  I am  not.  , . 

Are  you  aware  whether  a Catholic  priest  is  appointed  as  a coadjutor  before  he  is 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  a parish  ? — That  there  are  coadjutors  not  in  the  rank  pf 
the  regular  clergyman  I am  aware  of;  hut  whether  it  is  a necessary  previous  step 
I am  not  aware.  ; 

Do  you  know  what  the  emoluments  of  those  coadjutors  are  supposed  to  be  ? — 
No;  they  vary. 

. Is  it  not  a very  great  object  of  ambition,  even  of  the  lower  class,  of  fathers  to 
scrape  together  all  the  money  they  can,  for  the  sake  of  making  one  child  a priest, 
and  giving  him  what  they  call  the  education  of  a gentleman  ? — Yes;  I apprehend 
there  is  a veiy  general  ambition  of  timt  description  amongst  them. 

And  to  sacrifice  for  that  one  object  the  interest  of  the  rest  of  the  family  ?— Yes ; 
,I  have  heard  that  they  would  make  exertions  for  that  purpose  that  would  have  that 
. effect.  . • • ■ 

Have  you  known  any  instances  in  wliich  that  has  taken  place  after  the  persons 
had  been  employed  in  very  menial  occupations? — I cannot  say  as  to  that. 

Are  you  aware  wliether  the  supply  of  priests  for  the  parisiies  of  Ireland  is  con*- 
sidered  by  the  clergy  in  Ireland  to  be  sufficient  in  point  of  number,  for  the  duties  that 
they  have  to  perform  ? — I never  heard  that  they  were  not  suflicient  in  number  for 
the  discharge  of  the  duties. 

Have  you  never  heard  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  call  into  the  service  of  tlie 
church  an  inferior  description  of  persons,  in  consequence  of  there  not  being  enough 
of  the  higher  class  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  parishes  ? — That  I consider  to  be 
the  cause  of  calling  in  tlie  coadjutors  in  situations  where  they  required  assistance. 

Do  yon  mean  to  distinguish  the  coadjutors  from  the  curates? — ^Indeed  I do  hot 
know  M'hether  they  are  to  be  distinguished. 

In  what. manner,  from  your  experience,  do  the  Catholic  clergy  discharge  then- 
duties  ?— As  far  as  I have  heard,  they  are  very  assiduous  in  tlie  tiiscliarge  "of  their 
duties;  .they  disciiarge  their  duties  with  great  assiduity,  and  great  labour  and 
attention. 


Must  not  the  effect  of  the  large  collections  made  for. the  priests  •at'marriages  be 
to.  encourage  marriages  ? — Undoubtedly.  Tj,  ’ 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  present  mode  of  educating  priests  is  amongst  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  having  a contented  and  enlightened  peasantry  ? — Yes  ; 1 ^hink 
they  are  a very  important  body  in  society,  and  they  can  give  a tone  to  the 
peasantry  m a country ; if  they  are  not  of  the  most  respectable  class  themselves, 
.their  example  and  precept  will  have  more  or  less  effect. 

Did  it  appear  to  you  tliat  the  insurrectionary  character  in  the  county  of  Tipperary 
was  precisely  of  the  same  nature,  both  in  kind  and  extent,  as  what  you  observed  in 
Cork?— No,  I think  not.  ^ ' 

circumstances  in  which  they  agreed,  and  those  in  which  they 
differed?— I conceive  the' people  of  Tipperary  to  have  been  worse  disposed  to  dis- 
turbance than  the  people  of  Cork ; they  had  been  so  turbulent  and  so  ill-disposed 
twice  belore,  that  a necessity  arose,  as  I have  heard,  for  the  operation  of  the 
Jnsurreclion  Act  on  those -two  occasions;  I conceive  that  there  was  no  rcaular 
system  established  there,  in  consequence  of  the  Insurrection  Act  -having  been 
apphfcd  intime  in  Tipperary.  In  Limerick  there  had  been  unfortunately  a long 
interval  before  the  Insurrection  Act  could  be  applied,  and  there  it  got  a consistency 
and  got  to'a  head,  before  the  Act  was  applied.  In  the  county  of  Cork  there  was 
.a  connexion,  with  Limerick;  but  as  far  as  I can  understand,  there  was  no 
systematic  connexion  between  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  but  it  was  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  lawless  peasantry,  of  bearing  that  in  the  neighbouring  countv  great 
cu-vturbances  were  prevailing.  ° • 


Do 
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Do  vou  conceive,  as  far  as  you  can  judge,  tliat  there  was  any  concert  totween 
the  county  of  Tipperary  and  the  county  of  Cork,  or  any  other  county,  upon  that 
occasion  ?— I apprehend  there  was  between  the  adjoining  part  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary  and  the  county  of  Limerick,  from  whence  it  seems  there  was  a com- 
miinication  kept  up;  I do  not  apprehend  there  was  any  between  Cork  and 

VVi™7ou  describe  the  extent  of  the  county  of  Tipperary  that  was  marked  by 
acts  of  insurrection  and  outrage?— It  began  first  on  the  western  side  nearest  to 
Xihieriek,  in  the  barony  of  Owney  Arrah,  and  from  thence  to  the  northern  part.' 

' Was  there  one-third  or  one-fourth,  or  one-half  of  the  county  that  appeared  to  be 
affected  by  it? — I conceive  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Tipperary  was  affected,  and 
very  lawless  acts  committed  in  every  part,  but  there  had  not  been  time  for  it  to  get 
into  a system  and  arrangement,  and  they  were  the  isolated  acts  of  a very  lawless 

Do"y?u  conceive  the  character  of  the  peasantry  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  differs 
from  the  character  of  the  peasantry  in  the  county  of  Cork  ?— 1 thought  the  cha- 
racter of  the  peasantry  in  the  county  of  Cork  was  much  better;  and  I draw  _tny 
inference  from  this  circumstance  : that  in  a part  of  the  county  of  Cork  it  certainly 
bad  arrived  at  a- very  great  pitch  of  depravity;  great  concert  and  system  were 

established,  and  outrages  of  the  most  ferocious  character  were  perpetrated  there, 
and  reeular  correspondence,  as  I understood,  between  the  captains  of  the  different 
parties:  but  1 conceive,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  year,  shortly  before  I went 
down  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  parties,  and  particularly  a man 
of  the  name  of  Dandon,  and  a man  of  tlie  name  of  Nagle,  being  mtormed  against  by 
other  persons,  thought  it  prudent  for  them  to  discover ; i/wl  I conceive  to  be  the 
commencement  of  the  Improvement  which  took  place  shortly  before  I went  down 
there  • and  I think  from  that  time  there  was  an  improvement  m the  state  ot  the 
county  • and  1 therefore  say,  that  the  county  of  Cork  people  are  much  better  people ; 
for  though  they  had  arrived,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  at  a very  great  state 
of  outrage  and  disturbance  indeed,  yet  since  that  time,  they  have  been  gradually 
getting  better,  and  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  the  people  have  been 
comparatively  tranquil.  ^ ' i-  j 

; Do  you  conceive  the  peasantry  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  to  be  more  disposed 
to  acts  of  insurrection  than  the  people  of  Cork  ?— A great  deal  more  indeed. 

Speaking  for  the  present  of  the  county  of  Cork  alone;  had  you  any  opportunity 
of  observiha  whether  the  prophecies  of  Pastorini  had  taken  possession  of  the  minds 
of  the  people  ?— I have  always  understood  that  there  was  a very  preva  fnt  opinion 
amoncst  the  lower  classes,  in  both  the  counties,  that  they  would  be  fulhlled. 

Did  you  ever  hear  whether  any  particular  discussions  were  gomg  on  amongst 
them  as  to  the  miracles  that  were  supposed  to  be  wTought  m the  course  of  the  last 
year? No  * I have  heard  tliem  often  asked  upon  the  subject,  and  that  they  said 

they  believed  in  them,  and  that  their  Roman  Catholic  clergy  believed  m them.  • 

Did  the  clergy  proclaim  their  belief  of.them  ?— 1 do  not  know-  that  they  did. 

Did  any  cases  occur  in  the  trials  before  you,  to  shew  the  belief  of  those  parties 
in  those  prophecies  ? — No.  , - r 

Then  all  that  you  know  upon  the  subject  is  from  the  information  of  others. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  the  difference  of  disposition  between  the  depositions  of 
the  peasants  in  Tipperary  and  in  Cork  cannot  find  ou  t any  reason  for  it.  except 
that  the  Cork  people  have  been  quiet  at  two  different  periods  when  the  Dpperafy 
l>eople  have  been  very  much  disturbed,  and  the  Insurrection  Act  obliged  to  be  put 

In'^tL^  southern  parts  of  Cork  they  arc  tolerably  well  employed  ?— I do  not  know ; 

but  they  have  been  tolerably  quiet,  which  is  the  proof  of  it.  , * r 

Has  the  Insurrection  Act  been  extended  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  wunty  ot 
Cork?— The  Insurrection  Actis  in  operation  in  all  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork;  m 
the  southern  part  there  is  comparatively  little  occasion  for  it  r 

■ Will  you  state  what  portion  of  the  county  of  Tipperary  is  under  the  operation  ot 
the  Insurrection  Act?— There  are  three  great  baronies  exempt  from  it;  Itta  and 
Qffa;  West,  Killanamana  and  Ikerne.  . , t \ 

You  said  just  now  there  is  very  little  occasion  for  the  Insurrection  Act  m the 

south  of  Cork;  you  mean  comparatively?— Yes. 

Are  there  not  many  principal  towns  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  exempt  from,  the 
Insurrection  Act? — There  are.  ■ Name 
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Name  them  ? — Roscrea,  Thurles,  Clonmel,  ami  Currick-on-Suir. 

Do  you  think  that  in  any  part  of  the  county  ot  Tipperary,  now  under  the  opera- 
tion ot  the  Insurrection  Act,  it  can,  with  safety  to  the  population  of  a respectable 
description,  be  removed  ? — No  ; certainly  not. 

Has  there  been  any  expression  of  the  magistrates  in  your  presence  to  that  eflect?— - 
The  universal  opinion  I think,  without  exception,  of  the  magistrates  in  the  county 
was,  that  they  could  not  exist  in  the  country  unless  the  benefit  of  the  Insurrection 
Act  was  extended  to  them. 

Can  you  form  any  distinction  with  regard  to  the  different  parts  of  the  country 
whether  some,  as  you  stated  in  the  county  of  Cork,  miglit  be  exempted  more 
particularly  from  the  operation  of  the  Insurrection  Act  than  others  ?— No,  the  out- 
rages have  varied  ; sometimes  they  prevailed  in  one  part,  and  sometimes  subsided 
there,  and  then  broke  out  in  another  part.  That  part  which  was  mpst  disturbed  al 
the  outset,  is  now  amongst  the  most  quiet ; I moan  the  barony  of  Owney  and  Arrab, 
bounding  upon  Limerick,  which  was  at  first  very  much  disturbed,  and  in  whicli  men 
were  going  about  and  seizing  arms,  and  robbing  houses,  wlioli  I first  went  to  that 
county. 

Can 

the 

of  grand  j^i  ^ 1 — i.  imvc  nearu  or  complain 

not  competent  to  give  particular  information  as  to  that. 

\ on  do  not  know  the  fact  of  those  assessments  heing  three  times  imposed  upon 

the  population  ?— I have  heard  of  the  fact. 

Are  you  aware,  that  collectors  who  have  failed  have  been  again  employed  ? No 

1 have  not;  but  I have  heard  that  their  successors  were  equally  iiisullicioiit,  and  of 
course  it  would  appear  that  insufficient  security  was  not  taken  for  them. 

How  are  the  collectors  appointed  ? — By  thegranci  juries. 

Do  the  Committee  understand  you  right,  that  the  disturbances  in  Tipperai  v broke 
out  without  any  great  local  cause,  but  chiefly  from  the  example,  of  neighbouring 
districts  '—No,  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  had  not  local  causes  as  much  as  otlief 
parts  , and  i think  that  Tipperary  would  have  been  in  a very  bad  state  if  the  Insur- 
rection Act  had  been  delayed  so  long  as  it  was  in  Limerick, 

What  class  of  persons  appear  chietly  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  disturbances 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary  ; do  they  appear  to  have  been  persons  driven  to  distur- 
bances by  poverty  and  distress  ?~Poverty  and  distress  has  lieen,  I should  consider, 
not  exist  ds'sted  at  places  where  that  cause  did 

Have,  111  ally  cases,  those  disturbances  extended  to  the  class  of  persons  which  are 
called  Landowners  ?— I believe  that  laiidowiiors,  and  persons  above  all  want,  did  at 
hist  lend  t heir  couiiteiiaiico  to  those  disturhaiices,  and  that  they  had  not  any  ohjcc- 
tlon  to  pull  down  the  upper  classes;  but  that  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  their 
own  fate  was  involved,  they  were  anxious  to  retrace  their  steps. 

Y ou  do  not  consider  the  disturbances  as  confined  to  the  lowest  class  of  of  peonle 
The  distuibances  would  not  have  broken  out  among  the  better  description  but 
lldviiij,  broken  out  amongst  the  lower  class,  the  better  description  did  not  array 
themselves  together  to  put  them  down.  ^ 

Have  you  known  any  person  of  respectability  in  any  manner  coiicemed  in  tliosd 
disturbances '-Not  of  the  highest  class  ; not  of  the  class  of  gentry. 

In  hf  respectability  ?— 1 have  known  persons  who  have  been  reputed 

to  have  property  to  the  amount  of  i oo  and  of  200  h a year, 

Concerned  ?— Concerned,  and  transported. 

What  class  of  persons  do  you  understand  to  be  described  by  the  term  Ijxnd 

™*uable  leases,  which  place  them  above  the 
description  of  mere  occupiers  ot  ground. 

Those  persons  that  you  mention  as  possessing  property  to  the  amount  of  lool 
a^year,  were  they  numerous  ?_No,  very  few  inliLber  I mentiort  as  a singufar 

>'T  any  men  of 

directed  ?-Ye'^”'  ‘‘  iasurgeiits  was 

Gori°^7,,IlleH  h'®  ""'re  more  inveterate  in  Tipperary  Ilian  in 

mill  ii^  mS:  r ■”‘P“ia-e  I HaTe  liaj  T^olk 

PI  y,  ^ ff  that  part  ot  Cork  tlmt  reinaina  disturbed  now,  had 

been 
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been  reduced  to  the  same  tranquilllty  that  Tipperary  was  reduced  to,  it  would  remain  Mtu:ntU  EhsUr, 
all  tranquil  now  5 Tipperary  was  reduced  to  great  tranquillity  about  five  or  six  months  ^ 

ago,  since  that  time  it  has  been  getting  worse. 

Have  you  not  found  magistrates  exceedingly  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  *7Maym4- 
duties  as  magistrates  at  sessions  ?— Most  undoubtedly;  I found  the  magistrates  much 
better  than  I expected,  but  there  had  been,  it  must  be  observed,  a considerable 
number  removed,  and  properly  removed. 

Do  you  think  that  all  have  been  removed  that  ought  to  have  been  removed  ?— 

I should  not  go  so  far  as  that,  but  I believe  there  are  no  magistrates  in  either  county, 
as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  who  act  corruptly  at  present, 

Do  you  think  there  has  been  as  zealous  a co-operation  with  respect  to  disturb- 
ances that  affect  the  tithes,  as  with  respect  to  disturbances  of  another  description,  in 
putting  them  down?— As  far  as  came  before  me,  and  the  only  opportunity  I have 
had  in  that  respect  is,  when  we  have  been  trying  persons  for  unlawful  assemblies,  for 
carrying  off  tithes,  and  carrying  off  wliat  has  been  taken  for  tithes  under  executions 
for  tithes,  and  assaulting  tithe  valuators,  I have  uniformly  found  the  magistrates  act 
as  they  ought  to  do. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  the  great  proneness  to  insurrection  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  as  compared  with  the  county  of  Cork,  and  the  great  inveteracy  of  that 
spirit  ?— Indeed  I do  not  know  what  to  attribute  it  to,  but  I mention  as  a proof, 
corroborating  my  opinion,  that  on  two  different  occasions  the  Insurrection  Act  has 
been  found  necessary  in  Tipperary,  when  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  in  Cork. 

Have  you  found  any  remains  of  the  old  distinction  between  Shanavists  and 
Caravatsf— I have  not.  . ^ , 

Were  there  no  traces  of  .stronger  party  feeling  m Tipperary  than  m Cork  ?— No ; 

I found  no  trace  whatsoever  on  the  bench. 

Had  the  pressure  of  rent  or  tithes  been  heavier  in  Tipperary  than  in  Cork  ?— 

I am  not  able  to  give  a correct  answer  to  that  question. 

Arc  there  more  resident  gentry  in  Cork  than  in  Tipperary  ?— That  is  no  clue  at  all 
to  trace  the  disturbances,  for  the  disturbances  in  Cork  prevailed  in  the  part  that  is 
most  thickly  inhabited  by  gentlemen ; I judge  of  that  by  the  number  of  magistrates 
I had  attending  at  Mallow  ; it  extended  from  thence  to  Limerick,  and  it  raged  about 
Doneraile  and  Mallow,  and  yet  that  part,  I conceive,  is  as  thickly  inhabited  with 
gentry  as  any  other  part.  ■ , , • 

There  have  been  no  disturbances  in  the  county  of  Cork  for  many  years,  till  this 
latter  one? — No. 

. Was  not  the  part  of  the  county  of  Cork  that  was  the  least  inhabited  by  gentry, 
the  quietest?— I conceive  lhat  the  western  part  has  been  nearly  quite  tranquil, 

■ Did  yoii  ever  see  any  part  of  Ireland  in  which  there  was  a more  numerous- gentry 
than  irnmediately  about  Doneraile  and  the  disturbed  parts  in  lhat  neighbour- 
hOod? — No. 

- Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  a better  character  on  the  part  of 
the  priesthood  of  Cork  than  in  Tipperary  ? — No. 

Have-  not  you  understood  that  the  most  tranquil  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  has 
been  that  furthest  from  the  county  of  Limerick?— Yes. 

And  that  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  almost  immediately  adjoining  the  county 

of  Limerick,  has  been  most  disturbed? — Yes.  «■  rn. 

Is  not  that  part  almost  the  wildest  and  least  inhabited  by  gentlemen  ?— The 
western  part  of  it  is,  I conceive,  about  Newmarket  and  Kenturk.  ^ 

■ .It  has  proved  most  obstinate  in  the  improved  part  of  that  district,  but  it  was 
earliest  in  the  wildest  part  of  it? — Yes. 

On  the  whole,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  effect  of  placing  the  county  of  Tipperary 
under  the  Insurrection  Act,  on  the  former  occasion  alluded  to,  improved  the  dis- 
position of  the  people  to  obey  the  laws?— In  some  respects  I should  say  it  had; 
that  it  produced  tranquillity,  and  if  tranquillity  then  had  not  been  restored,  the 
county  would  have  been  in  a very  disturbed  state  indeed.  I think  a worse  order  of 
tilings  would  have  followed,  from  the  outrages  being  suffered  to  continue,  and  I think 
tliose  outrages  would  have  continued,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Insurrection  Act. 

Have  not  the  expenses  attendingthe  Insurrection  Act  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
been  very  cheerfully  borne  by  the  inhabitants,  upon  whom  they  pressed  ?— 1 believe 
80,  and  as  I have  understood  so  by  that  prfrt  of  the  inhabitants  upon  whom  it 
pressed  the  most. 

Upon  whom  do  you  conceive  it  pressed  mostr — Farmers,  and  people  above  the 
ordinary  description.  „ 
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MuMUiliickcr,  Do  they  not  consider  that  they  owe  to  the . Insurrection  Act,  the  protection  of 
^ their  lives  and- properties  P — Yes. 

Is  it  only  upon  the  farmers,  that  the  expenses  rest  ? — No ; but  it  pressed  upon, 
17  May  1824.  fciiem  more  than  upon  gentlemen. 

Docs  it  press  more  upon  them  than  upon  the  lower  orders  of  occupiers  of  land? — > 
It  presses  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land  they  hold. 

\Vhat  is  the  clillcrcncc  between  the  proportion  in  the  quantity  of  laud  held  by 
farmers,  of  the  description  you  have  alluded  to,  and  that  held  by  mere  peasantry  ? — 

I do  not  know  that  I can  give  any  average. 

Is  it  more  or  less? — More.  ... 

- Held  by  farmers  ?~Yes,  I mean  that  each  farmer  holds  more. 

i .Is  more  ground  held  by  the  whole  of  the  farmers,  or  by  the  whole  of  the  pea- 
santry?— •!  do  not  know;  I should  tliink  more  by  the  peasantry. 

- Then  do  you  think  that  the  expenses  of  the  Insurrection  Act  are  chiefly  paid  by. 
the  majority  pf  those  wlio  occupy  land? — No  ; the  majority  is  the  peasantry. 

Do  you  think  that  if  the  40  A',  freeholders  of  the  county,  of  Tipperary  were  fairly 
polled,  tliat  tlicy  would  be  for  continuing  or  discontinuing  the  Insurrection.  Act? — > 
They  are  almost  the  universar  population  ; lam  afraid  that  if  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary  was  polled,  that  there  would  be  a majority  agaiust  the  Insurrection  Act. 

Is  not  tlie  county  of  Tipperary  very  well  inhabited  by  gentlemen  ? — It  is. 

I Would  not  the  removal  of  the  Insurrection  Act  from  the  county  Tipperary,  in 
your  opinion,  have  the  cfl'cct  of  driving  many  gentlemen  either  out  of  the  country 
altogether,  or  to  reside  in  towns  ?■ — Certainly. 

Has  not  it  already  had  the  effect  of  driving  many  persons  into  towns? — I be- 
lieve sa. 

Away  from  their  immediate  property  ?— It  has. 

- Do  you  know  the  district  immediately  adjoining  Clonmel  ? — Iff'a  and  Offa  East. 

Is  not  that  well  inhabited  by  resident  gentlemen? — Certainly. 

Has  it  or  not  been  disturbed  ? — I think  not  so  much  as  other  parts. 

Is  not  the  vicinity  of  Clonmel  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Insurrection 
Act?— It  is. 

Do  you  know  the  causes  which  operated  upon  the  magistrates  for  so  exempting 
the  neighbourhood  of .Cio.nmel  ?, — I conclude  that  they  thought  it  was  not  necessary. 

Arc  you  aware  of  the  exertions  of  the  staff’ of  militia  there,  in  the  year  182!  ? — 
No.  ■ 

You  do  not  know  the  fact  of  the  compliments  being  made  to  the  staff'  of  the 
militia;  by  the  exemption  of  that  part  of  the  country  from  the  operation  of  the  In- 
surrection Act? — ;No. 

Do  you  not  know  that  that  part  of  the  county  now  is  in  a state  of  profound 
peace  ?— No. , - ; i c , . . , , . 

Is  the  expense  of  the,  Insurrection  Act  defrayed  by  the  county  at  large,  oi’  only  • 
by  those  districts  .in  which  it  is  put  in  force  ? — By  the  county  at  large,  but  the 
Peace  Preservation  Bill  by  the  barony.  - , 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  rent  payable  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  for  land? — 
No. 

Is  not  the  presence  of  an  assistant  barrister  necessary  in  the  court,  under  the 
Insurrection  Act  ? — It  is. 

Do  you  think  his  presence  is  of  advantage  sufficient  to  compensate  the  expense  ?— 
In  theory,,  I should  say  that  it  was  not  an  advantageous  thing,  but  in  practice  myself, 

I liever  found  any  inconycnience' from  it;  but  1 think,  generally  speaking,  that 
a court  of.  two  judges  is  a bad  tribunal,  and  might  lead  to  diff'erences ; and  judging’ 
from  theory  bnly,  it  might  produce  inconvenience  amongst  the  magistrates. 

Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  a court  of  two  judges  ? — I mean  two  law 
judges,  whom  the  magistrates  look  up  to  for  legal  advice,  and  not  only  for  legal 
advice,  but  in  many  instances  for  advice 'as  to  the  policy  of  putting  the  Act  ftlto' 
effect  in  particular  instances.  • 

you  find  any  advantage  from  it? — Yes;  in  any  case  in  which  any  legal  diffi- 
culty arose,  I had  the  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  a gentlera'an  of  the  profession.’  ’ 

Upon  the  whole,  do  you  think  it  might  be  dispeirsed  with  ? — I think  ,it  bus  ad- 
vantages  and  dis^yantages;  whether  the  advantage  is  equal  to  the  expense,  1 
cannot  say.  ' ' - ...  t 

is  the  .expense  attending  it?— Fivo  guineas  a day ; live  guineas  every  daV 
I am  iu  the  comity.  ' ' ■ j _ j 

i-  ^ ■ IJavo 
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Have  you  ever  known  a case  arise  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  assistant  banister  MaraeW  B/ffcfcr, 

was  of  service  ? — I think  I have.  r . . t v 

Have  not  you  stated  that  a great  number  of  the  lower  classes  ot, people  have  been  ^ Ma'igai 

under  the  influence  of  terror  ?-  No  doubt.  i j ^ * 

Do  not  you  think  that  the  application  of  the  Insurrection  Act  would  be  calculated 
to  give  relief  to  them  ?— Yes;  they  have  felt  it,  and  expressed  it.; 

Having  stated  that  there  was  less  occasion  for  the  Insurrection  Act  in  the  western 
baronies  in  the  county  of  Cork,  will  you  state  to  the  Committee  whether  any  special 
sessions  have  been  held  in  those  baronies  since  your  oflicial  connexion  with  the 
county  ?— Once  in  Bandon. 

Is  that  the  only  case  ?— That  is  the  only  case  where  a court  has  sat  there ; 
and  it  is  owing  to  the  unfrequency  of  crimes  there,  that  the  court  has  been  moved  so 
seldom  as  that  once  into  that  western  district,  for  upon  my  representation  to  the 
government  of  the  county  of  the  inconvenience  of  going  to  the  western  district, 
those  offences  have  been  tried  since  in  the  city  of  Cork. 

Have  there  been  any  oflences  tried  subsequent  to  the  session, s held  at  Bandon, 
originating  from  the  western  baronies?— Yes. 

Have  they  been  numerous? — No. 

Have  there  been  any  convictions  consequent  upon  those  trials? — lliere  have. 

Can  you  state  how  many,  and  when  they  took  place? — I should  think-foiir  or  five 
persons  have  been  convicted  from  the  western  district  since  I sat  at  Bandon. 

Is  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Cork  under  the  operation  of  the  Insurrection  Act  ? — 

It  is.  , . • • 

In  your  experience  of  the  Insurrection  Act  have  you  ever  known  a jury  impan- 
nelled  ?— Never. 

Is  the  matter  ever  discussed  by  the  magistrates  or  by  the  court  r — It  was  proposed 
in  one  case,  and  in  one  case  only,  when  I first  went  into  the  county  of  lipperary; 
and  in  that  case  1 thought  it  not  necessary  to  iinpaiinel  a jury,  and  declined  to 

do  so.  - . ■ , 

Was  it  a proposition  that  came  from  the  magistrates  or  from  the  prisoner  ?— 

From  the  prisoner’s  attorney.  _ 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  the  reasons  which  induced  the  court  to  decline 
impannelling  a jury  upon  that  occasion  ? — I cannot  tell  the  reason  exactly,  for  I do 
not  recollect  the  circumstances  of  that  particular  case;  but  it  appeared  to  me. that 
the  business  in  that  case  could  be  as  well  decided  by  magistrates  as  by  a juiy. 

Do  you  conceive  it  could  have  been  as  well  drilled  by  a jury  as  by  the  magis- 
trates ? — I think  not  by  a jury,  de  circiimsiantibus,  which  is  the  jury  we  could  have, 
as  with  the  respectable  magistrates  I liad  about  me. 

If  there  had  been  the  power  of  giving,  to  you  and  the  court  the  assistance  of  ajury 
of  a superior  description,  do  you  conceive  any  inconvenience  would  have  arisen  from 
the  introduction  of  a jury  trial  in  that  court.'— Yes;  I think  the  business  would 
have  taken  a vast  deal  more  time ; and  I think  also,  that  in  many  cases  with  com- 
mon juries  they  would  find  no  verdict  at  all;  if  there  was  a respectable  juiy,  dis- 
posed to  do  what  was  right,  the  only  efiect  would  have  been  a greater  time  neces- 
sary, and  possibly  a want  of  unanimity  even  amongst  the  best  disposed  jury , in 
that  case  the  twelve  must  agree.  , r • 

Would  there  have  been  any  inconvenience  in  procuring  the  attendance  ot  ajury 

under  such  circumstances?— Yery  gr^at.  , . 

Where  did  this  trial  take  place  ?— In  the  county  of  Tippera^;  but  1 am  no?  quite 
certain  as  to  the  place.  ^ , r,  -j  *. 

When  you  staled  the  circumstance  of  there  being  two  judges  ot  law  to  aid  tlie 
•magistrates,  do  you  conceive  that  the  question  of  fact  was  the  question  with  which 
the  magistrates  have  chiefly  to  deal  .'—They  have  Full  power  to  take  in  every  thing ; 

I give  them  my  advice  in  my  charge,  and  direct  them  as  well  as  I can  to  what  is 
the  point  in  issue,  and  the  law  applicable  to  it  5 and  of  course  they  find  generally, 

judging  of  the  facts,  and  considering  ray  construction  in  the  law. 

Have  there  been  any  cases  before  you,  in  which  the  magistrates,  or  any  of  them, 

have  been  examined  as  witnesses  in  the  case  ? — Yes.  ^ 

Have  those  cases  been  of  a rare  occurrence,  or  have  they  been  frequent  r— Rare, 
except  they  were  called  as  to  character ; in  a great  many  instances,  they  have  been 
called  as  to  character.  - . . u ' t 

In  Ihose  cases  where  magistrates  have  been  examined  as  witnesses,  have  they 
afterwards  resumed  their  seats  on  the  bench,  and  acted  as  judges?— No.  I will  not 
' sav  that  no  case  has  ever  occurred  of  the  kind ; hut  our'  general  rule  was,,  that.no 
20.  ■ K person 
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person  who  took  a part  in  the  trial,  .and  gave  evidence,  particularly  those  wlio  gave 
evidence  for  the  prosecution,  should  sit  in  judgment;  and  they  remained  in  court 
afterwards,  when  we  retired  to  the  chamber. 

Has  that  rule  been  invariably  acted  upon? — I will  not  say  that  no  case  lias  oc- 
curred otherwise ; but  that  was  our  rule,  which  I wished  to  bo  c»l)servecl ; and  I have 
often,  in  many  cases,  prevented  many  persons  in  that  situation  coining  into  the 
chamber. 

Have  magistrates,  in  tlie  counties  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  exercised 
a power  of  bailing? — Yes. 

Mas  that  been  with  your  knowledge  and  concurrence  ? — Yes. 

Do  yon  conceive  llic  bailing  power  to  exist  under  tlio  Act,  as  it  now  stands? 

There  is  no  specification  in  the  Act  of  such  power ; but  I apprcliend  the  ma<nstrates 
may  bail,  subject  to  being  called  to  account  before  tlie  court  of  King’s  Bench. 

Has  that  power  been  exercised  by  one  magistrate,  or  magistrates  acting  con- 
jointly ? — Several.  Originally,  it  was  done  singly ; but  lattei'ly,  it  has  been  done  at 
petty  sessions. 

Do  you  conceive  that  magistrates,  either  acting  at  sessions,  or  separately,  have 
by  law  a power  of  bailing? — 1 conceive  they  have  ; that  is  my  opinion  ; but  even  if 
it  was  not  a striedy  legal  thing,  when  the  magistrate,?  applied  to  me,  I siiould  have 
said,  acting  as  you  do,  honestly,  upon  sucli  an  occasion  I am  sure  you  cannot  be 
iu'ought  into  any  scrape  by  it. 

Then,  in  fail,  you  treated  it  as  an  act  on  the  responsibility  of  the  magistrate? — 
As  in  many  other  cases  of  taking  bail,  where  a magistrate  may  take  bail,  subject  to 
his  own  responsibility  for  it. 

When  you  slate  that  yon  conceive  that  the  disturbances  in  the  county  of  Limerick 
have  been  augmented  in  tlieir  force,  by  the  delay  in  enforcing  the  Insurrection  Act ; 
were  there  any  other  circumstances  which  occurred  there  at  that  time,  which,  in 
your  judgment,  might  have  augmented  the  force  of  those  disturbances  ?— I am  afraid 
I am  not  competent  to  give  information  on  that  subject,  and  ought  not  to  have 
mentioned  it  at  all,  not  being  in  the  county  of  Limerick  ; all  tlic  information  I liave, 
would  be  merely  hearsay,  which  would  not  be  wortljy  llic  attention  of  liie 
Committee. 

You  have  administered  the  Insurrection  Act  in  tlie  county  and  city  of  Cork?— 
Yes. 

Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  the  Committee  how  many  magistrates  tliere 
are  within  that  local  jurisdiction,  qualified  to  act?— I never  inquired  into  the  whole 
number  in  that  city. 

Can  you  state  the  greatest  number  of  magistrates  who  ever  assisted  you  in  the 
administration  of  the  Insurrection  Act  in  Cork  for  the  city  of  Cork  ? — No,  I cannot; 

I did  not  make  any  memorandum  of  the  greatest  number,  but  tiicy  are  not  numerous, 
I should  think  about  eight,  or  from  six  to  ten. 

Are  the  magistrates  appointed  under  charter,  or  are  they  appointed  in  the  usual 
course,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor?— They  were  under  charter. 

Have  the  county  magistrates  a concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  city  magistrates 
within  the  liberties  of  Cork  ? — I believe  not ; some  city  magistrates  were  also  county 
magistrates. 

Is  the  Constabulary  Act  in  force  w'ithin  the  county  of  Cork  and  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary?--It  is  ; the  three  Acts  are  in  force,  not  in  all  parts,  but  the  three  Acts 
are  in  force  in  some  parts  of  both  counties,  the  Constabulary  Act,  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act,  and  the  Insurrection  Act. 

As  the  law  stands  at  present,  are  not  you  sometimes  obliged  to  have  two  assistant 
barristers  to  sit  with  you  ?— Yes ; for  the  western  district  of  Cork. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  expense  to  which  the  counties  subject  to  the  Insurrection 
Act  are  subject  to,  in  consequence  of  the  attendance  of  the  assistant  barristers  ?--- 
Yes. 

Is  not  that  very  heavy  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  not  think  that  can  be  safely  dispensed  with  in  the  court  over  which  you 
preside?— Yes,  I think  so,  if  the  persons  sent  down  are  proper  and  efficient 
persons. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  expense  to  which  the  counties  are  subjected  by  the  attend^ 
ance  of  the  sub-sheriffs  ?— No ; I believe'the  sub-sheriffs  latterly  have  not  received 
any  thing. 

Do  you  think. that  their  presence  might  not  with  safety  be  dispensed  with  ?—» 

.Yes; 
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Yes-  I have  never  had  the  presence  iattel’ly  of  the  sub'sheriff'  in  the  county  of  iMiixiocll  JHackor, 

Tipperary.  /-la  t 

Then  you  think  there  would  be  no  inconvenience  in  the  amendment  of  the  Act, 
so  far  as  regards  the  non-attendance  of  the  sub-sheriffs  and  the  assistant  barristers?  '7  >824. 

--I  cannoAay  that;  but  I think  that  the  Insurrection  Act  may  be  carried  on  without 


tueiu. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  in  those  districts  of  Cork  where  the  Insur- 
rection Act,  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  and  the  Constabulary  Act  are  in  force,  that 
the  expense  of  all  those  three  Acts  of  Parliament  falls  upon  the  district? — No;  the 
Insurrection  Act  falls  upon  the  county  at  large,  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  falls 
only  upon  the  particular  baronies  where  it  is  enforced;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
county  of  Cork  there  are  but  four  baronies  under  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  and 
tliey  pay  the  expense  of  that  Act. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  of  those  districts  which  are  under  tlic 
operation  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  they  bear  their  proportion  of  tlic  Iiisiu- 
rection  Act,  their  proportion  of  the  Constabulary  Act,  and  the  whole  of  llie  Peace 


Preservation  Act? — Yes. 


You  stated,  that  it  was  the  custom  for  such  magistrates  as  have  been  examined 
upon  trials  where  you  presided,  not  to  take  part  in  the  decision  of  the  case  ? — Yes. 

Do  they  willingly  acquiesce  in  that  disqualilication  ? — Yes. 

• Is  that  in  analogy  to  the  law,  in  respect  to  jurors  who  may  be  examined?— It  is 
not ; but  being  a severe  law  in  that  and  other  respects,  I thought  it  right,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  severity  of  the  law,  to  give  every  advantage  to  the  prisoner,  and  to  t-ake 
from  him  vvliat  might  have  tlic  apiiearance  of  being  uniavourahle. 

You  do  not  think  that  a magistrate  would  be  disqualified  from  discharging  that 
duty  which  he  has  sworn  to  perform  ? — Certainly  not;  I tlioiight  it  would  have  a 
good  effect  upon  the  country  people. 

Does  your  observation  apply  to  cases  wliere  the  magistrate  conducts  tlic  prosecu- 
tion ? — No;  it  is  in  cases  where  he  has  been  examined;  in  cases  where  he  has 
conducted  the  prosecution,  by  merely  taking  the  information,  I should  not  think  him 


disqualified, 

If  be  was  examined  for  the  prisoner,  you  would  not  think  him  disqualified.' — 


No. 


Nor  if  he  had  been  tlie  committing  magistrate  ? — No  ; if  be  was  merely  the  com- 
mitting magistrate,  if  he  had  not  interested  himself  upon  llie  trial,  bis  having  received 
the  information  I should  not  think  a disqualification. 

In  the  case  which  you  alluded  to,  where  a jury  was  applied  for,  was  that  applica- 
tion sustained  by  any  magistrate? — No. 

■ Do  you  recollect  whether  it  was  an  unanirnous  resolution  ? — ^Certainly. 

You  were  examined  as  to  your  opinion  of  the  expediency  of  a jury  being  called 
into  action  under  this  statute  ; are  you  not  of  opinion  that  that  terror  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  which  has  prevented  juries  in  many  cases  from 
discharging  their  duty,  is  much  more  likely  to  aftect  the  class  of  persons  to  be  impan- 
nelled  as  jurors,  than  the  magistrates  who  preside  in  court?— Unquestionably. 

Are  you  not  of  opinion,  that  that  consideration  alone  ought  to  weigh  very  con- 
siderably ?— Certainly. 

Have  you  known  cases  in  which  juries  have  been  intimidated  ? — I have  known 
many  cases  in  which  many  persons,  who  have  acted  as  witnesses,  have  appeared 
to  be  intimidated.  . • • 

Are  you  not  aware,  that  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  under  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  law,  the  jurors  have  been  deterred  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  r-— I have 
heard  so,  and  that  it  was  necessary,  in  some  instances,  to  get  a higher  description  of 
persons,  the  gentry  of  the  country,  to  be  impannelled  as  common  jurymen. 

And  you  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  a gradation  of  punishment  into  the  In- 
surrection Act  would  be  desirable  ? — That  is  a question  of  considerable  doubt  and 
difficulty ; the  inclination  of  my  mind  is,  that  it  would ; that  if  there  were  some  minor 
punishment  it  would  be  desirable,  as  mere  imprisonment  would  not  do,  unless  there 
was  a tread  mill  in  the  prison  ; solitary  confinement  would  do,  but  that  could  not  be, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  persons  convicted. 

In  the  county  of  Cork  there  is  a tread  mill;  would  not  a confinement  there  for 
a month  or  six'  ivdeks  do  good? — I think  it  would. 

Do  you  know  the  good  eftcct  solitary  Confinement  has  had  upon  the  soldiers  sen- 
tenced by  court  martial  ? — I should  have  no  question  that  it  would  be  a good  thing. 
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MaxvieniUatktf,  but  I fear  it  would  be  an  inapplicable  punishment  in  the  present  case,  where  there 
^*7-  are  so  many  delinquents. 

^ You  stated  that  one  of  the  effects  of  iinpannclling  a jury,  and  trying  by  a jury, 
17  May  1824.  would  be  to  take  up  much  more  time ; if  that  be  the  only  inconvenience  arising 
from  trying  by  Jury,  would  you  think  that  a sufficient  objection  } — No. 

Do  you  think  that  trying  by  jury  would  have  led  to  a greater  number  of  acquit- 
tals ?— I do. 

In  point  of  fact,  have  the  verdicts  generally  agreed  with  your  mode  of  charging 
the  bench  ?— Certainly ; but  in  some  cases,  which  I have  left  to  them,  which  were 
entirely  question  of  fact,  as  the  belief  of  the  witne.5ses  (for  example);  I left  the  case 
to  them,  as  a judge  would  leave  it  to  a jury,  without  expressing  any  opinion. 

You  state  that  you  think  that  trying  by  jury,  would  have  led  to  a greater  number 
of  acquittals ; are  you  aware  of  the  total  number  of  persons  who  have  been  com-- 
niitted  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  since  the  1st  of  January  1823,  in  the  county  of 
Cork  ?“In  Cork  only,  since  my  commencement  on  the  4th  of  July  last  year,  384  ; 
the  statement  before  the  Committee,  is  the  number  in  the  year  1823;  it  begins 
before  rny  time,  and  docs  not  bring  it  up  to  the  present  time  ; 384  is  what  I made 
out  from  the  papers  I have  had  with  me  during  the  time  I have  been  in  town. 

The  number  of  committals  ? — Yes. 

Ey  the  papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  committals  appear  to  be 
four  hundred  and  sixty-oiie,  and  the  number  of  convictions  one  iiundred  and  eighty- 
one  ? — Yes ; that  does  not  differ  from  the  proportion  in  my  statement. 

Has,  the  number  of  commilments  been  equal  to  tlie  number  of  uppinehension.s 
that  have  been  made  under  the  Act  ? — No. 

From  what  circumstances  does  the  number  of  persons  committed,  fall  short  of 
the  number  apprehended  ? — Persons  have  been  apprehended  by  the  police,  that 
came  within  the  letter  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  they  have  thought  it  was  so 
Obvious  they  would  be  acquitted,  that  they  were  discharged  at  once. 

In  cases  where  the  magistrates  have  thought  that  the  case  wa.s  likely  to  lead  to 
an  acquittal,  they  have  not  committed  the  person  apprehended  ?— No ; but  there 
were  very  many  cases  where  their  opinion  was,  that  it  would  he  an  acquittal,  yet 
Uiey  thought  it  was  not  a case. to  let  the  party  go  at  large,  bufthat  there  ought  to 
be  a trial.  ® 

How  do  you  explain  the  very  small  proportion  that  tiic  number  of  convictions 
bear  to  the  number  of  coniinittals  i — I c.Nplain  it  by  the  necessary  operation  of  that 
most  impoi  tant  clause  in  the  Act,  which  is  made  with  a view  of  preventing  crimes, 
and  detecting  criminals,  by  keeping  them  in  their  houses  at  night, 

_How  does  tliat  explain  the  difference  between  the  number  of  convictions  upon 
trial,  and  llie' number  of  committals  for  trial?— Every  person  who  is  found  out  at 
niglit,  alter  the  proclamation  which  requires  him  to  stay  in  his  house,  is  prima  facie 
guilty  of  a crime  ; and  if  his  house  is  searched,  and  he  is  not  found  at  home  he  is' 
altenvards  taken  up  ; so  if  he  is  found  out  of  his  house  at  night,  he  is  also  subject  to 
the  law,  and  he  may  be  taken  up,  and  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  a constable  and 
brought  to  a magistrate ; in  a very  clear  and  plain  ease,  the  magistrate  takes  upon 
himself  sometimes,  not  to  commit  him,  but  ifit  is  a case  that  there  is  any  question 
about,  he  does  not  take  upon  himself  such  a responsibility ; then  the  person  is  brought 
to  trial,  and  it  devolves  upon  him  to  show  why  it  is,  that,  contrary  to  the  proclama- 
tion, he  was  out  of  his  house  at  night.  Many  people  can  show  fair  and  clear 
reasons  why  they  are  out ; for  example,  that  they  went  out  to  borrow  a horse  for  the 
next  day,  for  the  farm,  or  went  out  to  see  a sick  relation,  or  Ment  out  on  any  of 
the  other  numerous  occasions  which  they  may  have,  which  will  explain  the  reason  of 
their  being  so  absent. 

Of  course;  in  all  those  cases  where  a satisfactory  account  can  be  eivon,  an  acquittal 
would  ensue  ?— rYes.  ^ 

Are  you  aware  that  in  the  period  to  which  the  papers  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  reler,  there  are  thirty-three  persons  who  were  tried  on  the  same  day  on 
which  they  were  committed?— I am  not  aware  of  the  fact;  but  I have  often  known 
such  a thing  to  occur. 

Have-  you  often  known  that  even  in  those  cases  where  a trial  has  taken  place 
on  the  same  day  that  the  committal  .has  taken  place,  acquittal  has  very  freauentlv 
ensued  ?-r-.Certainly.,  J i 3 

Are  you  aware,  that  upon  tiiis.  return  there  occur  several  cases  where  persons 
have  suftered  confinement  previous  to  acquittal  of  above  a month,  and  in  one  in- 
stance of  two  months  and  twenty-seven  days ; what  is  the  greatest  length  of  time, 

under 
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under,  the  present  system,  of  adfiiinisteiing  the  Insurrection  Act,  for  which  it  is 
possible  for  a person  to  experience  confinement,  and  be  afterwards  acquitted?-— 
My  absence  is  generally  from  four  to  five  weeks,  and  of  course  any  person  that  is 
taken  up  the  day  after  I leave  the  country,  will  then  suffer  an  imprisonment  of  four 
or  five  weeks,  if  it  is  a case  in  which  he  does  not  happen  to  be  bailed.  There  are 
some  instances  which  may  be  found  of  persons  that  may  have  been  above  one  month 
and  two  months  in  gaol,  and  I believe  in  some  cases  more  than  that  j those  are 
cases  where  the  party  has  applied  for  a postponement  of  his  trial  j and  I have  in 
that,  as  in  other  cases,  thought  it  necessary,  on  account  of  the  severe  penal  nature 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  give  every  possible  indulgence;  and  I have  never,  in 
any  instance,  declined  to  let  a trial  stand  over. 

Many  of  the  offences  punishable  under  the  Insurrection  Act  were  made  distinct 
cases  independent  of  it? — Yes. 

In  those  cases,  would  not  the  party  be  liable  to  a much  longer  imprisonment  ?— 
Yes ; for  instance,  in  the  case  of  tumultuous  assemblies. 

If  a person  in  those  cases  was  taken  iip  shortly  after  the  summer  presentment, 
he  would  be  liable  to  longer  imprisonment,  if  not  bailed  ? — Yes. 

You  had  had  very  long  experience  in  the  administration  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
law,  and  in  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  country,  and  haye  you  not  always 
found  a great  disproportion  between  the  number  of  committals  and  convictions  ? — 
Always  very  great ; a great  number  ofpeople  are  often  discharged  by  proclamation 
at  the  assizes.  . r ' • 

Do  you  think  the  number  of  acquittals  is  increased  by  the  facility  of  getting  wit- 
nesses to  perjure  themselves  ? — I do ; a very  painful  duly  it  is  to  discharge ; but  un- 
fortunately the  demoralized  state  of  the  country,  and  the  feeling  that  they  have  for 
each  other,  is  such,  that  they  can  produce  witnesses  to  prove  alibis  constantly,  and 
character,  with  not  the  least  respect  for  truth  ; a man  will  declare  in  private,  that 
such  a man  on  his  trial  is  a very  bad  character,  and  will  come'  forward  upon  the 
table,  and  swear  that  he  never  heard  any  thing  against  him. 

Of  what  class  in  life  are  those  witnesses?— Extending  to  every  class,  up  to  the 
higher  classes  of  the  country  ; every  man  almost  universally  who  lives  in  a thatche.d 


House. 

Why  should  a person  living  in  a thatched  house  be  more  prone  to  give_  a good 
character  than  any  other  ?— Because  he  is  afraid  of  his  house  being  set  on  fire. 

Is  there  very  frequently  reference  to  Catholic  priests  for  character?  Yes. 

What  is  the  character  commonly  given  by  Catholic  priests  ? Any  person  who  is 
applied  to  for  character,  of  course  gives  a good  character ; if  they  find  that  he  will 
not  give  a good  character,  of  course  they  do  not  examine  him. 

In  a case  in  which  parties  have  been  tried  on  the  same  day  on  which  they  were 
committed,  have  you  had  any  indisposition  to  postpone  the  case  f— Never  in  that  or 
in  any  other  cases.  If  I liave  fallen  into  any  fault,  it  has  been  in  postponing  too 
freely.  I have  not  even  required  the  solemnity  of  an  affidavit ; I have  done  it, 
thinking  that  no  mischief  could  arise  to  the  country,  because  they  are  safe  m 

cu.stody.  . 1 1 . 

Has  not  the  length  of  imprisonment  in  many  cases  been  attributable  to  parties 
having  put  off'  their  trials  ? — Yes.  r 1 ' , 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  in  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  law,  the 
parties  not  wishing  to  postpone  their  trials,  four  or  five  weeks  would  be  the  utmost 

delay? That  would  be  the  average  time  of  my  absence  in  Dublin,  then  I come 

down  and  remain  in  the  country  a mouth  or  six  weeks,  and  during  that  lime  I am 
perpetually  on  the  circuit  of  the  different  towns  where  1 sit. 

And  you  then  went  from  week  to  week  ?— I went  about  as  I found  there  was 
necessity.  . • e 

Then  four  or  five  weeks  is  the  extent  of  the  timer — That  is  the  average  time  01 
my  being  out  of  the  counties. 

Would  that  be  the  extreme  time  of  delay? — The  extreme  time. 

The  extreme  time  for  which  a person  can  be  kept  in  prison  is  four  or  five  weeks  . 
Yes,  it  is  generally.  _ ri,  -is 

You  have  stated,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  conferring  the  power  ot  ban  . 
Nothing.  . , 

What  is  the  inference  to  be  legally  drawn  from  that,  that  the  magisb’ate  has  the 
power  of  bailing,  or  that,  it  not  being  conferred  upon  him,  he  has  not  it  strictly  r— - 
Generally  speaking,  that  he  has  the  power  of  bail;  it  is  a misdemeanour  although 
it  is  punishable  in  that  severe  way. 
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Have  you  not  found  that  the  punishment  now  inflicted,  of  transportation,  and  its 
immediate  execution,  has  produced  more  general  effect  among  tlie  lower  orders  of 
people  who  have  been  subject  to  the  Act,  than  any  other  punishment  not  capital?— 
Certainly. 

Do  you  not  consider  the  iimnediato  execution  of  it  alter  the  sentence  is  passed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  circumstances  in  it? — Certainly.  ’ 

Have  not  iiistunces  occurred  in  which  persons  have  been  acfjuitte<l  rather  limn 
subject  them  to  punishment  that  is  disproportionate  to  the  offence? — Yes;  the 
magistrates  are  very  often  inclined  to  acquit  rather  riiun  to  subject  to  a pmiisliinent 
which  appears  disproportionate  under  all  the  circumstances  to  tlie  crime  ; such,  for 
example,  as  a young  boy  who  may  have  been  led  to  commit  those  excesses  by  the 
influence  of  others,  there  is  a very  strong  feeling,  certainly,  even  although  ho  may 
be  engaged  in  an  unlawtul  assembly,  or  an  outrage  of  that  hind,  there  is  a strong 
teeling  not  to  inflict  so  severe  a punishment  upon  liiin  in  those  cases ; I am  sure  wliero 
such  a person  is  acquitted,  if  there  vvas  a more  moderate  punishment,  lie  would  be 
convicted  and  punished, in  a moderate  way. 

/U-e  not  the  magistrates  perfectly  aware  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
remission  ol  any  sentence  in  which  there  is  any  circumstance  deserving  of  considera- 
tion ?— Certainly  ; but  the  very  idea  of  sentencing  to  transporUition,  produces  in 
some  instances  a shock  of  tiiat  hind,  timt  I think  tiicre  are  eases  where  tiiey  would 
convict  it  there  was  a moderate  jicnalty,  where  they  acquit  in  consequence  of  the 
sevci’ity  of  the  punishment. 

Do  you  not  conceive  the  sentencing  a person  is  in  itself  a considerable  punish- 
ment  r— Certainly  ; it  creates  great  alarm  among  all  the  friends. 

■Which  alarm  is  itself  a punishment? — No  doubt. 

Have  any  instances  occurred,  in  which  the  prisoner  seemed  to  be  indiflferent  as 
to  the  sentence?-— Many  young  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  who  have  not  mucli  to 
lose,  having  no  famihes,  no  connexions,  think  very  little  of  it,  and  receive  it  some- 
times with  a tone  of  triuinjih. 

Is  there  any  general  feeling  of  tlisgrace  attached  to  a person  having  hecn  con- 
victed under  the  Insurrection  Act?— I do  not  know  whether  I can  answer  that 
question  precisely ; but  I know  that  those  that  are  convicted  under  tlie  Insurrection 
Act,  do  not  feel  tlieinselves  put  upon  a level  witli  those  persons  wlio  are  convicted 
ot  oftcnces  of  anotlicr  kind,  for  wliich  lliey  receive  tlie  saine  punislnnent. 

, Is  tlicre  not  the  sumo  distinction  in  other  cases  wliich  have  occurred  on  trials  for 
insurrectionary  otiences,  that  the  criminal  does  not  feel  Idmself  to  be  enunlly  guillv 
witli  other  persons  sentenced  for  other  otiences  ?— Certainly.  J a j 

You  do, not  think  tlint  it  is  always  thoiiglit  disgraceful  iiy  the  Irisli  peasantsr- 
No,  certainly ; some  ot  tliem,  wlio  ore  convicted,  Uiiiik  tliemscivc-s  heroes  and 
patriots. 


. Bo  you  recollect  any  instances,  m wincli  a person  oeciised  has  appealed  against 
or  challenged  any  of  the  magistrates  wlio  sat  upon  the  bench  in  the  same  mminer 
as  a juror  may  be  challenged  f— I think  1 recollect,  in  one  or  two  cases,  the  pri- 
soner saying  that  he  hoped  that  he  should  not  be  judged  by  a particular  inagislrate 
he  appeared  to  he  the  person  who  liad  taken  an  active  |iart  in  bringing  him  to 
justice ; and  I told  iiim  not  to  be  under  alarm  on  that  ground,  for  it  was  one  of 
our  rules,  tliat  lie  should  not  act. 


Iheie  are,  ol  course,  m all  parts  of  Ireland  some  manufacturers  and  handicraft 
men ; have  persons  of  that  description  been  as  much  implicated  in  the  disturbances 
hLt°  '?hether  ns  much,  but  numbers  of  them 


In  those  dis  urbances,  some  part  of  the  people  of  course  live  collected  in  villages 
and  some  of  them  in  remote  anil  sequestered  situations;  have  vou  observed  any 
dKtinction  in  tlint  respect,  any  less  disposition  to  discontent  in  the  inliabitants 

trv>'  “f  can'h'“'ir°‘*  ‘i?*®  "'‘f  “"tl  dispersed  over  the  coun- 

T a ~ .t  i’->'di.y  s»y  I liave,  because  I have  known  instances  of  both  ; and 

in  wihfdklric'!  " ‘ Prsponderate  ; I should  rather  say,  that  those  who  live 

together  ‘ "'"y  ‘'““pressed 

I oil  state,  tlial  the  immediate  cause  of  disturbance  was  tlie  gieat  Increase  of  no- 
di’ m-i,"e  T'*  ■'  " ■"  " y““  *at  change  h 

he  puce  of  produce  created  disturbance  ?-Tl,e  tenants  hold  generally  under  a lfase 
lliailc  duimg  tiie  war,  at  whlcli  time  there  was  a very  high  price  for^lhe  produce  of 

the 
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tlje  ground  ; after  the  war,  the  prices  of  articles  of  produce  fell,  and  they  were 
no  longer  then  able  to  make  up  the  same  rents. 

Then  it  is  your  distinct  opinion,  that  the  immediate  disturbances  arose  from  tlie 
enforcement  of  claims  which  the  sudden  change  of  contracts  had  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  parties  to  fulfil  ?— I think  so,  that  that  created  the  irritation  for  the 
time. 

Do  you  collect  that  opinion  from  what  appeared  before  you  in  the  dischar<re  of 
your  duty,  or  from  general  reasoning  upon  the  subject?' — Both.  I think  I have  had 
many  cases  which  have  appeared  before  me,  that  arose  from  very  heavy  rents  having 
been  demanded. 

Were  not  a great  proportion  of  the  people,  engaged  in  the  disturbances,  of  the 
class  of  labourers  and  tradesmen? — Yes. 


MaxuxU  Blacker 


17  May  18-14 


They,  of  course,  could  not  have  been  much  affected  by  lowering  the  prices  of 
prod  uce  ? — They  could  not ; but  they  may  be  aflected  in  another  way  ; the  cessation 
of  the  war,  operated  perhaps  to  diminish  the  demand  for  labour. 

Do  you  mean  to  state  that  the  artizans  that  were  engaged,  were  generally  not  in 
full  employment  at  the  time  they  took  part  in  the  disturbances  ? — I believe  it  is 
quite  notorious,  that  there  was  a diminution  in  the  demand  for  labour. 

With  regard  to  the  artizans,  just  as  much  as  the  labouring  classes?— Yes;  the 
same  rents  were  no  longer  paid,  and  the  landowners  could  not  of  course  afford  to 
give  so  much  for  labour  a,s  they  did  during  the  war ; they  could  not  give  the  same 
money  for  labour  that  they  had  done  before.  'J'he  middle  men,  w'ho  had  been 
raised  during  the  war,  were  also  entirely  broken  by  the  peace ; they  had  been  a kind 
of  substitute,  though  not  of  the  best  description,  for  the  gentlemen,  many  of  whom 
had  ceased  to  reside. 


What  do  you  mean  by  artizans  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  ? — I mean  all  thoso 
pursuing  any  kind  of  business,  such  as  carpenters  and  smiths,  and  shoemakers, 

Are  you  aware  that  disturbances  prevailed  to  a very  great  extent  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary’,  during  the  war  ? — Yes. 

Are  not  those  artizans  all  of  them  little  landowners  ? — I believe  so. 

They  hold  land  also  as  well  as  exercise  their  trades? — Yes, 

Do  you  think  that  the  collection  of  the  population  into  villages,  would  have  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  county  more  tranquil  ? — Ccrtainlv. 

Adverting  to  the  habits  of  the  rural  population,  do  you  conceive  that  the  Insur- 
rection Act  inflicts  much  actual  inconvenience  upon  them  generally? — I think 
not. 

That  is  upon  the  portion  that  are  disposed  to  be  quiet? — Yes. 

Is  it  not  an  inconvenience  to  a man  who  has  occasion  to  so  to  a fair,  and  be  out  at 
night,  to  be  liable  to  be  taken  up  under  the  Insurrection  Act  ?— Yes ; but  the  general 
rule  1ms  been,  in  consequence  of  that,  that  the  party  should  go  out  late,  and 
that  the  persons  who  are  on  their  way  from  a fair  or  market,  should  be  let  pass 
unmolested. 

Have  not  many  well  disposed  persons  necessarily  occasion  to  be  out  at  night,  in 
a way  which  may  render  them  liable  to  be  apprehended  under  the  Insurrection 
Act? — I believe  they  have  not  a necessity  for  it,  but  they  are  so  rash  as  to  do  it. 

Ls  not  the  rashness  to  which  you  allude  the  rashness  of  doing  it,  while  the  In- 
surrection Act  is  in  force? — Yes. 

liave  not  the  gentry  of  the  country  suffered  much  in  consequence,  by  being 
obliged  to  remain  in-doors  after  dark? — Certainly;  some  gentlemen’s  houses  are 
dark  all  day  almost ; all  the  houses  n-ere  barricadoed  in  some  part  of  the  house ; 
ilie  barricadoes  being  necessarily  of  a heavy  description,  it  is  inconvenient  to 
move  then) ; in  some  houses,  they  had  but  one  sitting  room  in  the  house,  where  the 
light  was  admissible  at  all  in  the  day  time,  and  not  all  the.  windows  even  of  that 
room  ; the  barricadoes,  which  were  bullet  proof,  were  of  course  of  a considerable 
thickness. 

Have  you  known  any  instances,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  of  gentlemen  having  their 
houses  so  barricadoed,  and  also  feeling  it  necessary  to  have  sentries  upon  their  pre- 
mises in  the  day  time? — Yes. 

^ You  have  said  that  Tippe.rary,  within  the  last  few  months,  has  become  more 
disturbed? — Yes. 

Are  the  gentlemen’s  houses  in  Tipperary  barricadoed  ? — Not  now ; they  were  so 
Avhen  I went  first,  but  after  the  Act  was  in  operation  two  or  three  months,  the  barrii 
cadoing  was  discpnlinned. 
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Masmll  Blacker,  Do  you  think  yo'u  can  account  for  the  existence  of  the  disturbance  from  a con- 
j sideration  in  those  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork,  which  are  less  disturbed  ? — Indeed 
'' — I cannot  say  ; I conceive  in  a great  measure  it  came  into  the  county  of  Cork  from 

17  Mny  18-24.  its  vicinity  to  Limerick ; and  1 think  it  is  a proof  of  tlic  good  disposition  of  the 
people  of  Cork,  that  it  did  not  spread  further  than  it  did. 

Is  tliere  any  particular  cause  to  which  you  would  ascribe  the  increased  disturb- 
ance in  'Lipperary,  within  tlie  last  few  months  ? — Yes  ; I tinnk  it  is  in  some  measure 
owing  to  the  disturbances  having  broken  out  in  Kilkenny  ; and  they  a|)i>car  now  to 
communicate  with  that  part  of  Tipperary  adjoining  to  Kilkenny. 

Has  there  been  an  abatement  of  rent  in  any  part  of  Tipperary? — T have  always 
understood  that  the  landlords  there,  many  of  whom  I know  are  very  well  disposed, 
have  abated  their  rents  as  they  found  it  necessary,  for  llie  good  of  themselves  as 
well  as  of  their  tenantry. 

Then  you  do  nofascribe  tlio  late  increased  dislurbiuicc  of  lliat  part  of  Tipperary 
to  tlie  bigl)  rent? — No. 

You  think  it  was  owing  to  contiguity  with  Kilkenny? — I think  that  is  one  of  the 
causes. 

Are  there  any  other  causes  ? — I think  the  breaking  out  of  disturbances  in  one 
part,  and  the  communication  thereof  by  tlic  press,  has  a very  great  ell'cct  on  U»e 
disturbances  in  other  parts;  when  outrages  break  out  in  any  part,  tiiey  are  commu- 
nicated through  the  press,  and  I think  they  encourage  tlie  ill  disposed  in  otlier  parts ; 
tlie  discontented  arc  soon  informed  that  there  have  been  disturbances  in  other  parts. 
Thus  the  late  disturbances  in  Kilkenny  and  in  the  county  of  Clare  were  soon' 
communicated  by  the  papers;  together  with  the  symptoms,  discovered  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  were,  1 think,  communicated  to  persons  in  all  the  otlier  disturbed 
districts, 

Then  as  long  a.s  there  is  discontent  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  do  you  not  think  that  it 
is  almost  certain  that  it  .should  extend  to  tlie  rest? — I think  the  effect  would  be  to 
conlinue  the  disturbances  longer,  and  that  if  a single  insulated  county  was  disturbed, 
it  would  be  quieted  much  sooner  than  if  the  neighbouring  counties  were  disturbed 
also. 

■ Then,  in  your  opinion,  preventive  measures  ouglit  to  be  taken  in  tlie  adjoining 
counties,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  any  local  disturbance? — Certainly. 

To  w’hat  'cause  do  you  attribute  the  superior  tranquillity  of  the  western  baronies  of 
Cork  ? — Indeed  I cannot  say ; I railier  suppose  it  is  from  tlieir  remoteness  to  where 
the  original  outrage  coimneiiced,  in  Limerick,  wliich  took  the  adjoining  parts. 

Arc  you  aware  whether  there  is  more  or  less  employment  for  tlie  people  in  those 
baronies  than  in  other  parts  ? — Some  of  tliein  are  upon  the  coast,  and  they  have  more 
employment. 

Are  not  the  inhal>itants  of  the  disturbed  part  of  the  county  of  Cork  of  a mucli 
superior  description  to  the  western  part,  which  is  tranquil?— I have  understood  so. 

As  to  the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  that  have  been  before  you,  is  there 
an  appearance  of  great  wretchedness  ?— Not  more  than  in  Tipperary:  and  otlier 
parts,  I think. 

Have  you  understood  that  liie  peasantry  in  the  barony  of  Ferrnoy  have  in 
general  employment,  and  are  better  off  in  fact  than  the  peasantry  of  otlier  parts  of 
the  county  ?— So  far  as  they  have  more  resident  gentry  the  employment  will  of 
course  be  increased. 

You  observed  that  it  is  all  a tillage  country  ? — Yes. 

Of  course  it  furnishes  much  employment  ? — Of  course. 

In  your  opinion,  would  it  not  be  well  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  barristers  who 
administer  the  Insurrection  Act,  to  one  county,  with  a view  to  the  more  speedy 
execution  of  the  law  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  the  speedy  execution  of 
the  law.  • . 

Being  detained  so  long  must  be  a great  hardship  ? — If  it  was  thought  advisable 
for  that  purpose,  the  person  having  the  superintendence  of  two  comities,  may  make 
the  time  much  shorter ; the  delay,  arises  from  the  time  he  is  in  Dublin  ; for  example, 
there  are  five  towns  under  my  jurisdiction,  and  in  going  round,  my  absence  need 
never  be  at  any  time  so  much  as  four  weeks,  if  it  was  .thought  desirable;  but  it 
was  thought  advisable,  and  it  lias  been  the  course  with  me,  that  they  should  not  sit 
cpustantly  from  day:  to  day  ; the  effect  of  that,  it  has  been  considered,  would  be 
injurious ; it  would,  be  impossible  to  get  the  magistrates  to  give  up  all  their  business, 
and  it  would  have  a bad  effect  in  the  county,  if  a court  of  that  kind  was  sitting,  and 
was  not  respectably  attended  by  magistrates,  ‘ . - : 
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Do  not  you  think  that  the  destruction  of  the  class  of  middle  men,  must  diminish  ytatmll  Blacker,' 
the  demand  for  employment  ?T-Certoinly. 

Do  you  think  that  people  of  that  description  have  improved  the  land? — Nb; 
they  vvere  not  the  most  desirable  description  of  persons,  but  they  certainly  gave  »7Muyi824. 
labour. 

In  addition  to  the  pressure  of  rent  and  tithes,  and  the  payment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  is  not  the  pressure  upon  the  peojde'of  tlie  payments  of  grand 
jury  assessments,  one  cause  of  disturbance  ? — I should  say  not ; that  is  given  out 
in  tlic  country,  amongst  the, very  class  of  people  \vho  are  likely  to  be  engaged  in 
di.sturbance,  mending  roads  and  things  of  tliat  kind. 

Do,  .you  apprehend  that  there  is  no  disturbance  at  all  excited  by  any  opinion 
which  arises,  that  those  assessments  are  not  fairly  made  ? — No ; not  to  ray 
knowledge. 

Or  that  the  money  is  not  fairly  expended  ? — That  I should  think  is  likely. 

Is  the  grand  juryman’s  oath  the  same  as  in  England  ? — Never  having  been  on 
a grand  jury,  I cannot  say. 

Can  you  state  what  a grand  juryman’s  oath  in  Ireland  is  ? — No,  I cannot. 

Referring  to  your  evidence  of  Saturday,  with  regard  to  the  college  leases,  have 
you  reason  to  thiuk,  that  the  subdivision  of  land,  and  the  multiplication  of  liouses,' 
took  place  as  rapidly  upon  the  college  estate  to  which  you  refer,  as  in  the  property' 
adjacent  not  being  under  the  college  ? — I should  rather  say  not ; for  upon  reflecting, 
since  I was  examined  the  other  day,  I do  not  find  that  there,  is  so  great  a multipli- 
cation .of,  sub-tenancy’s  upon  my  property  (as  far  as  I am  acquainted  with  it)  as_ 

I have  known  in.  many  other  cases.  I do  recollect  that  when  the  middle  man  gave 
up  his  interest,  or  was  ejected  from  his  lease,  1 found  the  tenants  next  under  hiin^ 
were  generally  the  occupying  tenants,  and  I sent  to  them,  and  I found  them  a very' 
good  description  of  persons. 

Did  you  find  more  tenants  upon  that  estate  than  you  wished  to  continue  in  posses- 
sion of  the  land?— Yes,  but  not  a great  many. 

What  became  of  the  individuals  whom  you  considered  it  inexpedient  to  continue' 
upon  the  land  ? — I cannot  say,  but  it  was  a very  small  number. 

Was  it  from  being  too  numerous,  or  being  bad  tenants? — Being  too  numerous  ; 

I wished  to  have  substantial  farmers,  and  as  much  as  1 could  to  prevent  alienation. 

, Is  there,  difliciilty  in  preventing  alienation  ? — Very  great  difficulty  arises, -not ’in 
the  law,  but  in  carrying  that  law  into  effect ; juries  are  always  against  any  case  of 
forfeiture,  and  indeed  the  courts  also.  . 

Under  those  circumstances,  is  not  the  clause  of  non-alienation  a clause  of  very 
little  effecti? — Very  little;  , 

Do  you  think  it  is  attended  with  any  serious  injury  ? — No,  for  I think  it  is  quite 
inoperative  in  most  cages. 

Do  you  think  there  is  not  a greater  extent  of  subdivision  of  land  in  consequence 
of  the  non-operation  of  that  clause  ?— Certainly. 

Can  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which  the  landlord  may  bo  enabled  to  prevent  his 
estate  being  underlet  against  his  will? — The  most  effective  way  that  does  occur  to 
mo  has  been,  to  put  an  additional  rise  of  rent  instead  of  the  clause  of  forfeiture,  and 
to  let  that  rent  be  moderate,  to  be  commensurate  to  the  inconvenience  which  may 
arise  from  underletting. 

Has  not  that  course  been  adopted? — Yes ; but  in  many  cases  they  have  made  the 
rise  of  rent  too  great,  or  have  resorted  to  forfeiture. 

Would  not  there  be  some  difficulty  to  enforce  even  that  regulation?— Yes,  for  even 
then,  you  would  have  the  inclination  of  common  juries  . against  you. 

(Would  not  any  measures  taken  to  recover,  by  distress  or  otherwise,  that  additional 
rent,  be  considered  very  ofiensive  ?— No,  I think  not,  if  it  was  a moderate  rent,  and 
fairly  proportioned  to  the  inconvenience. 

It  would  be  very  satisfactory  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  if  you  would  state  the  manner  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  tenants  becomes  multiplied,  and  the  land  subdivided,  without  the  permission 
qf  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  ?— Whenever  a tenant  gets  a farm,'  if  he  has  a family, 

^ he  generally  has,  the  farm  is  subdivided  amongst  his  cliildren ; generally  the  sons  ' 
get  a,  share,  and  often  daughters,  when  they  get  husbands,  get  a portion  of  the  land  ; 
and  an  like  manner  it  goes  on,  those  sons’  sons  come  arid  require  provision,  and  it  is' 
subdivided  again  amongst  them.  . 

•Are  they  not  in  fact  introduced  into  the  occupation  without  any  concurrence  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietor,  without  asking  any  permission  at  all ; an  occupation  of’ 
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Mmiell  Bhcker,  that  nature,  pen,  would  not  be  impodocl  by  a covenant  of  forfeiture,  or  increased 
rent,  which  you  just  now  suggested  ?— Certainly  not,  the  clause  was  such  as  not  fo 
prevent  alienation  to  children. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  the  landlord  to  reserve  witliin  bis  own  hands  the  sole 
right  of  building  upon  his  properly,  and  thereby  preventing  ilio  l)uilding  of  nuinbei-s 
ot  small  cabins  in  consequence  of  this  subdivision  ?~Certaiu]y;  leimlly 'speaking 
I do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  practicably  very  easy,  for  then  it  would  come  to 
tills,  the  tenant  would  build  a house,  and  then  you  must  bring  an  action  of  covenant 
against  linn,  or  else  you  must  have  recourse  to  strong  pi'oceedings  and  pi'ostrate  it 
Is  there  not  a great  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  sons  of  a family  to  have  any 
other  occupation  than  that  of  the  father?— Very  great,  or  to  leave  that  spot*  om- 
ticulqrly  among  the  Catholics.  ^ . 

Is  the  general  law  of  Ireland  tlic  same  as  England  with  regard  to  landlords  and 
tenants? — Quite  as  to  alienation. 

^ Is  tlie,  system  of  jurios  setting  tlicir  faces  agaijist  tlie  execution  of  the  non-aliena- 
tion  laws  of  long  duration?— Very  long. 

Tiien  it  is  not  dated  within  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ? No. 

Do  you  think  that  the  duration  of  the  lease  being  longer  or  shorter,  has  a greater 
or  less  tendency  to  produce  a multiplication  of  tenants  ?— ilcimr  longer  it  lm.s 
a greater  tendency.  n » j 

lias  not  that  system  very  much  arisen,  attributed  iu  Ireland,  from  their  having- 
long  leases . Certainly ; and  it  is  very  observable  in  some  cases  of  bishop’s  propertv'^ 
It  has  gone  to  a great  mischief  where  tolies  quotics  leases  have  been  granted  to  under 
tenants,  there  has  been  no  end  to  it;  it  goes  on  dividing  anti  subdividin<» 

Do  you  mean,  that  in  those  cases  a very  extraordinary  increase  of%opuIatioi> 
takes  place  on  bishops  property  ?— Yes.  * * 

Can  any  freehold  be  created  on  this  land  ?— No ; whether  there  are  or  are  not 
toties  tjuolies  , 

Have  you  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  northern  than  ivitli  the  southern 
provinces  of  Ireland  ? — Ycs. 

To  what  do  you  aUribute  the  comparative  tranquillity  of  the  northern  provinces?—' 
lo. the  employment  and  education;  idleness  and  ignorance  I take  to  he  the  great 
mischiefs  01  the  soulli,  ® , 

Arc  there  large  western  districts  where  there  has  been  very  little  insurrection?— 

Very  little  m the  western  district  of  the  county  of  Cork.  ’ ■ 

To  what  do  you  attribute  there  the' apparent  tranquillity  ?— The  population  is  not- 
so  great  I believe.  ^ ^ 

Arc  there  large  western  districts  that  have  been  totally  unatrccted  by  this  distur- 
bance  ? — home  jiarts  very  little. 

yem^Yef”  °*  Galway  been  in  a state  of  disturbance  within  tlie  last  four 

Do  not  you  believe  the  county  of  Galway  to  be  now  peaceable  ?— Yes 
Was  the  Insurrection  Act  in  force  in  the  county  of  Galway  ?— No. 

In  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Tipperary,  do  you  consider  the  insurrection  is  in' 
any  degree  attributable  to  party  distinctions  ; such  as  Orange-men  ?— To  rolii  ious 
distinctions,  I conceive  it  is  manifestly  attributable ; but  as  to  Oraime-rncn  thev 
can  produce  no  party  disturbance  in  the  south. 

Why? — There  are  very  few  of  them  there. 

The  few  that  there  are;  arc  you  informed  that  they  have  been,  in  any  degree 
the  causes  of  exciting  or  continuing  this  spirit  ?— No ; not  the  least  ^ 

Arc  they  extinct  in  Bandon  ?—I  do  not  know. 

In  what  places  have  you  heard  of  them?_'ln  Templemore,  in  the  countv  of 
Tipperary,  I have,  heard  of  them  ; and  I think  I heard  of  them  in  K.li  i ^ “ 
there,  speaking  only  from  report,  they  are  but  very  few  in  number  i 

Have  you  ever  known  of  their  lidding  their  procession,  or  doiiw  anv  tliim.  to 
any  mLS”®  ™ proSuce; 

You  have  said,  that  you  conceive  the  insurrectionary  Spirit  was  attributahlp  in 

yo"  explain  whr;yormer?“^ft’hS 

i-nurcn  establishment,  there  is  no  question  of  that ; and  that  though  disturbances 
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from  the  distress,  and  from  the  increase  of  population  during  the  war,  and  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  produce, -yet  when  they  get  to  a certain  height,  there  is  a reli- 
gious tinge  given  to  them. 

Have  you  ever  been  at  Banclon  ? — Once. 

Have  you  seen  the  motto  over  the  gate  at  Bandoh  ? — I have  heard  of  it. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  disturbances  in  Bandon,  as  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  in  consequence  of  any  Orange  lodges,  or  any  commemoration  of  par- 
ticular days  ? — I have  not  heard  of  it.  ' 

Yon  say  you  perceive  an  indisposition,  on  the  part  of  Catholics  to  Protestants 
do  not  you  think  that  feeling  is  mutual? — Yes ; it  does  exist  on  both  sides. 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  expediency  of  appointing  lord  lieutenants  to  the 
counties  of  Ireland  ?— Yes;  I have  heard  the  subject  discussed. 

' What  is  your  opinion,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  system  of  county  government 
in  Ireland,  respecting  the  expediency  of  appointing  such  officers  ? — I think  it  would 
be  very  expedient,  provided  you  'could  gel  the  materia),  that  you  could  get  persons  in 
the  highest  class  of  society,  who  are  free  froni  all  party  feelings,  and  electioneering 
interests  ; with  respedt  to  magistrates,  from  the  want  of  some  such  persons,  there  arc 
great  difficulties  thrown  in  the  v'ay  of  appointing  pi  oper  ones. 

When  disturbance  shows  itSelf  in  a county  in  Ireland,  in  what  manner  is  the  com- 
munication carried  on  between  the  county  and  governnient?— The  gentlemen  of 
the  county  communicate  with'government. 

Have  you  ever  known  instances  of  a disturbance  making  considerable  progress 
before-  any  regular  communication  has  been  instituted  between  the  county  and 
government  ? — No  ; I think  there  is  a sufficient  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  gentry,  to 
communicate  to  government. 

Have  you  ever  known  this  communication  instituted  by  persons  in  the  county, 
not  holding  the  first  situations  in  it? — Certainly. 

Has  it  always  been  the  case,  that  those  communications  have  received  immediate 
Attention  from  government  ? — I am  not  the  fittest  person  I apprehend  to  answer  that 
question  ; but  from  any  knowledge  I have  had,  there  is  the  utmost  possible  readiness 
to  inquire  at  the  suggestion  of  any  body.  1 have  seen  communications  in  the  hands 
of  men  in  the  county,  who  arc  very  moderate  in  point  of  fortune,  in  answer  to  infor- 
mation given  by  them,  which  seemed  to  show  the  utmost  readiness. 

• Are  there  not  in  each  county  officers,  called  governors  of  the  countv  ? — Yes. 

Do  not  they  fill,  in  some  degree,  the  office  of  lord  lieutenants? — Wliat  they  do  in 
theory  I do  not  know,  but  in  practice  they  do  not,  which  is  obvious  from  this,  that, 
in  some  counties  there  are  two  or  three. 

Do  you  not  understand  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  communicating  to  govern- 
ment, with  respect  to  disturbances  ?— I believe  whert  they  are  in  the  country,  ' they 
are  the  persons  that  communicate. 

Have  you  ever  known  any  instances  iii  which  a county  has  been  in  commission 
with  several  governors,  and  that  counter  representations  have  gone  to  government? — 
I have  heard  so.  ..  .. 

Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  government  have  been  under  difficulty  in  judging  of 
the  circumstances  of  a county,  in  consequence  of  the  conflicting  opinions  and  repre- 
sentations that  have  been  maiie  by  magistrates  ? — Yes,  I have  known  that  in  some 
instances  with  respect  to  counties  sought  to  be  put  under  the  influence  of  the  Insur- 
rection Act,  I have  understood  that  the  government  have  had  different  represen- 
tations; 

Did  it  happen  in  one  of  the  counties  in  which  you  administer  the  Insurrection 
Act  ? — I believe  so. 

Do  you  conceive  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  the  Insurrection  Act,  were  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Insurrection  Act  levied  on  those  parts  of  the  country  in 
a state  of  insubordination  in  which  the  Insurrection  Act  is  enforced  ?— It  strikes  me, 
that  if  that  part  that  is  most  peccant  suffers  most,  it  is  a general  principle  that  is 
likely  to  be  most  useful. 

Have  you  knO'wn  many  offences  tried  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  which  would 
have  been  punishable  under  the  common  laws  of  the  country? — Many. 

Is  not  it  amongst  the  misfortunes  of  the  sort  of  disturbances  to  which  Ireland  is 
exposed,  that  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  tranquillity  of  neighbouring  districts  as 
■W'dr  as  the  one  which  is' particularly  affected  ? — Certainly;  we  must  be  upon  the 
alert,  that  the  contagion  does  not  spread. 

And  therefore  is  it  not  necessary  to  bring  parts  within  the  operation  of  the  A^,, 
that  v^ould  not  othertvise  be  liable  tg  if  ? — Certainly  ; Tshould  wish,  if  I iiiight  be 

■2o;  ■ ‘ L 2 permitted 
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ManteU  Blacker,  permitted  to  give  a reason  for  an  answer  which  1 have  given,  tliat  perhaps  the 

, Committee  may  not  think  irrelevant.  When  1 vvas  iiskcd  my  opinion  as  to  tho 

necessity  of  continuing  the  Act,  I answered,  without  giving  my  reasons  for  it,  that 
J7  May  1824.  j conceived  it  to  be  necessary  to  conlinuc  the  Act  decidedly  j the  reasons  for  that 
opinion  are,  not  that  oflences  are  not  punishable  by  the  common  law  tribunal  but 
that  from  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  law  to  bear  upon  them,  many  escape’,  for 
many  crimes  that  are  punishable  under  the  InsuiTcctioii  Act,  are  more  severely 
punished  under  the  common  law;  but  tlic  most  usual  crimes  are. burning  houses 
lioughinp  cattle,  and  sending  threatening  notices.  • Now  the  niisfortime  is,  that  all 
tliose  crimes  are  easily  committed,  without  detection  ; the  party  runs  out  at  night 
with  a coal  in  a kettle  ; it  is  not  visible;  lie  puts  it  into  the  thatch,  and  runs  away 
again ; so  in  like  manner  wltli  lioughing  cattle  and  witli  threatening  notices.  If 
there  was  every  disfiosition  on  the  part  of  the  people,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
prevent  those  crimes ; it  would  be  impossible  almost  to  prevent  them  ; mul  there  are 
other  descriptions  of  crimes  which  arc  capable  of  detection  at  the  time,  sucli  as 
murder  and  robbery,  and  carrying  off  a distress,  flogging  and  punishing  people  who 
are  obnoxious  to  them  ; all  these  are  offences,  which  arc  not  in  their  nature  secret ; 
but  unlortiuiately,  from  the  state  of  the  country,  fear  prevents  the  possibility  of  that 
detection  ; persons  are  afraid  to  give  information  when  they  do  see  persons  engaged 
in  any  of  those  last-mentioned  acts  of  violence. 

Do  you  mean  that  there  is  a different  principle  or  rule  of  evidence  in  convicting 
a person  of  sending  a threatening  notice  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  from  whet 
would  be  applicable  for  the  conviction  of  a person  under  the  ordinary  law  of  the 
land  ?— No,  I was  not  aware  of  insinuating  any  thing  of  that  sort. 

Then  what  increased  facility  is  derived  from  the  Insurrection  Act  ? Keeping 

a man  in  his  house,  and  making  him  accountable  for  his  absence  ; and  if  you  meet 
him  out  of  his  house  while  the  police  are  going  round,  he  is  then  obliged  to  siiow  a 
reason  for  it. 


That  advantage  which  you  contemplate,  is  solely  the  advantage  of  conviction 
under  the  clause  which  prohibits  a person  being  out  of  his  house  ?— That  is  the 
great,  and  most  operative  clause. 

Would  not  the  system  of  intimidation  of  juries  and  witnesses,  tliat  would  ensue 
on  the  administration  of  the  common  law,  when  the  country  was  in  such  a .state,'  be 
such,  as  in  itself  to  supply  very  strong  additional  reasons  for  tliis  Act  ?~Verv 
strong. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  that  intimidation  would  ensue,  and  has  ensued  where 
disturbances  have  taken  place  ? — No  doubt. 

The  object  you  anticipate,  is  in  the  prevention  of  crime?— The  prevention  of 
crime,  and  tlirowing  the  onus  of  proof  upon  the  party  who  is  out  at  night. 

Have  you  reason  to  know  that  juries  have  been  intimidated  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  either  m Cork  or  Limerick,  during  the  late  disturbances  ?~I  cannot 
say  to  particular  counties.  I only  speak  generally;  but  I know  that  witnesses  have 
been  intimidated  under  the  Insurrection  Act. 


Francis  Blackburnc,  Esq.  again  called  in ; and  rend  the 
following  Statement. 

’ I special  sessions  for  Clare,  a man  was  tried  upon  a charge  of  absence  * 

^ he  had  been  found  on  the  high  road,  and  on  searching  him  he  appeared  to  have  some 
the  way  in  which  it  was  made  up,  seemed  to  have 

? y *4.  been  recently  purchased;  the  trial  proceeded,  and  die  Committee  aie  aware  that  it 

IS  essential,  ,n  order  to  make  out  a charge,  that  it  should  be  shown  that  the  prisoner 
has  a place  of  abode,  and  it  struck  me  that  the  evidence  upon  that  subject  was  not 
sausfactory,  I therefore  pursued  the  subject  very  minutely,  cross-examinina  the  no- 
lice-men  close  to  whose  station  the  prisoner  was  represented  to  have  re, sided  • I found 
that  the  house  which  was  supposed  at  first  to  be  his  place  of  residence  was  a 
wretched  hovel ; it  contained  a bedstead,  but,  if  I recollect  right,  nothina  else  which 
is  necessary  for  the  habitation  of  a human  being ; tho  consequence  was,  that  I stated 
to  the  magistrates,  that  however  sure  the  case  might  be,  and  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  ammunition  found  upon  him,  that  I thought  there  was  a reasonable  doubt 
whether  that  could  by  possibility  have  been  the  domicile  of  a human  being  ■ and 
I desired  thein,  if  they  entertained  that  doubt,  to  acquit  the  prisoner,  and  thev 
acquitted  i and  it  appeared  in  the  testimony  of  a police  man,  that  he  had  repeatedly 
passed  that  house,  it  is  within  loo  yards  of  the  police  station,  and  that,  from  ite 
1 miserable 
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miserable  appearance,  he  had  never  searched  it,  not  believing  that  it  was  capable 
of  being  the  habitation  of  a man.  That  occurred  in  the  county  of  Clare.  And  I beg 
leave  now  to  say,  that  stating  a particular  instance,  I would  guard  myself  from  the 
idea  of  having  it  supposed  that  I would  make  that  a general  representation  of  the 
habitations  of  the  people  of  the  eounti'y ; and  at  the  same  time  that  1 do,  I do  affirm, 
most  positively,  my  entire  conviction  of  the  general  misery  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people. 

Do  you  confine  that  observation  to  the  county  of  Clare? — I extend  it  generally. 

Martis,  18“  die  Mali,  1894. 

The  Kight  Honouuable  LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 

George  Betmeii,  Esquire,  called  inj  and  Examined. 

YOU  are  a King’s  counsel  ? — Yes.  George  Bennett, 

You  administered  the  Insurrection  Act?' — ^Yes,  in  one  barony  of  the  King’s 

County,  and  four  baronies  of  the  county  Kildare,  with  the  exception  of  a few  parishes,  ' ' 

also  in  two  parishes  in  separate  baronies?  I can  give  the  Committee  the  particulars, 
if  they  desire  it. 

Wliat  date  did  you  first  proceed  ? — The  i6lh  of  June  last.  . 

Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  state  in  which  that  county  was  ? — There 
was  but  one  barony  of  King’s  County  proclaimed,  namely,  the  barony  of  Clonlisk  ; 
that  barony  is  bounded,  nearly  three  sides  of  it,  by  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and 
part  of  the  county  of  Tipperary  that  bounds  it,  had  been  proclaimed  ; Mr.  Blacker 
was  administering  the  Insurrection  Act  there,  when  I arrived  in  the  county;  after 
liaving  opened  tlie  proclamation,  I adjourned  for  a short  time,  and  returned  there. 

I found  that  there  had  been  in  the  barony  a good  number  of  outrages  committed, 
there  had  been  some  murders ; 1 speak  from  the  information  that  I received  when 
I went  down  there  ; there  had  been  some  houses  burned,  some  persons  flogged,  some 
stacks  of  corn  and  turf  had  been  burned ; and  I found  the  people  in  the  county, 
the  gentlemen,  and  the  farming  class  of  the  better  description,  in  a state  of  very 
groat  alarm. 

Cattle  were  maimed  by  night? — Cattle  Ijad  been  maimed,  as  well  as  I recollect, 
but  I speak  from  information. 

What  is  the  state  of  that  part  of  the  King’s  County,  at  the  present  time  ?—At  the 
present  time,  I look  upon  the  King’s  County  to  be  nearly  in  a state  of  tranquillity ; 

I think  the  magistrates  agreed  with  me  to  recommend  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
revoke  the  proclamation  after  next  adjournment. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  ? — I attribute  it 
to  the  operation  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  to  the  active  concurrence  of  the  magistrates 
and  the  police,  to  the  security  that  the  people  derived  from  the  Insurrection  Act 
being  in  force,  and  from  the  protection  that  the  police  gave  them ; and  also  that 
those  who  were  ill  disposed,  were  deterred  by  those  causes  from  committing  any 
outrages. 

, You  have  stated,  that  you  think  the  state  of  the  county  to  be  such  as  to  admit 
shortly  of  withdrawing  the  Insurrection  Act  ? — I think  so. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  deprive  the  government  of  the  power  of  re-im- 
posing the  Insurrection  Act? — I do  not. 

Wliat  are  the  grounds  of  your  opinion  ? — The  reasons  that  have  influenced  my 
opinion  are  these,  that  if  the  government  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  laying  the 
Insurrection  Act  on  a disturbed  district,  in  all  probability  disturbances  would  increase 
in  the  country,  and  that  the  people  are  kept  in  order,  I may  say,  from  the  fear  of 
the  Insurrection  Act  being  laid  on. 

Have  you  heard  any  complaint  of  the  pressure  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  the 
expense  of  it  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that  I have ; and  I think  it  is  right  to  mention 
here,  that  the  pressure  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  in  point  of  expense,  has  not  been 
great,  because  it  was  not  considered  necessary  that  I should  reside  in  the  county  ; 

I attended  at  the  trials,  and  it  was  not  considered  necessary  that  I should  remain 
permanently  in  the  county,  whereby  a very  great  expense  was  saved  to  the 
county.  • 
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Is  tile  expense  of  the  Iiiserrectioii  Act  coiilined  to  the  baronies  iirider  tho  Tn=, 
rocuon  Act,  or  extended  to  the  whole  county  ?_To  tl.e  baror  of  Siy^onlv 
To^Il  “'ose  from  tho  vicinity  of  tho  King’s  County  to  Dublin^ 

To  that,  among  other  reasons,  but  principally  because  it  w not  ™ns iri^ 
necessary  that  I should  reside  there;  I found  that  the  Insurr™tio“Lt  had  the 

cithSLy’myLTon“bell™ 

StrItlsr™7oSbt"'“  “Penseiof  the 

the^lmmos^  I"''  ‘“'1  reside  in  the  county  ?_Ycs  ■ for 

tnc  pui  pose  ot  saving  expense  ^ 

.&r5sar«!r,isa^^ 

who, was  above. the  lower  class.  luibantes  .— Ilicic  was  one  man 

Do^nV''”®  "f  -T""  »f  =1  fttmer. 

J'Se.srtai^EikFSS'’^ 

rent,  but  liis  profit-rent  had  decreased  very  much  ’ it  waTconsiH/  *'iS 'pi-ofit- 
had  got  into  difficulties ; some  law  proccedinirs  were  I™.® y «’ore,  but  he' 

'”'Yori?av^‘’rfy’  i.‘comr,?ri,ch’’’ 

You  have  stated,  tliat-a  considerable  degree  of  disallection  m-cvtilltf  ’ • ■ ' • 

otcierirf^hhi^s;::,:'-: 

aflectio/?l?mea!r 

Tre  tt'y,S  ™t‘  j“"  ® cii'stur’balicel  t>-'c  J.sposcd 

feoigs,  ^pSii^r''”?  Aa?  t:  mtT’ptr“Y  r r 

tm.es  m respeet  to  the.  conquest  of  Irelani  ?-I  thlvi:  tf.™  ar7 
I Lve  ter='nd  to.be  handed  down  from  fathir  to  so„  ?-Yos; 

throu'^mi'ESe  St'rvlih"  t ^“"“"‘1  d«g-e, ' 

I think  very  muEh^"fl;^“i,u"m.  .’1  P'“"'‘  »f  government  and  tail?- 


I .hiS7™  inEE^^S';^  z - 

bean  SSE^IS'SilEE'EiEtS- “f  ‘“-“'-b- 

it  h,s. very  frequently  occurrll  EL t ^ T''^'  “"‘^b  ‘hatched  houses;  and 

well-affccfed,  \a.s,  hLougro™  EeclETh  '''‘“'-“.-"-tlittposcd.  and  I believ 
h^i  tcrroi,  been  obliged  to  join  in  tiio  conspiracy  ih"tlic 

coiihtf'y, 
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country,  lest  his  house  aliould  be  burnt  at  night,  and  himself  and  his  family  mur- 
dered, fi'oin  their  unprotected  state. 

Have  not  there  been  a series  of  commotions  in  Irelancl,  ’ closely  resembling  each 
other,  that  have  taken  place  for  a long  succession  of'years  ? — I think  so. 

Is  not  the  object  of  those  \vhp  may  be  considered  to  -be  the  managers  of  thosb 
disturbances,  to  turn  .to  their  purpose  the  whole  force  of  the  country  ? — I think  so.. 

You  mentioned  distress  as  amongst  the  causes  which  produced  those  effects  ? — 
I think  that  distress  disposes  great  numbers  of  persons  to  join  in  a disturbance,  and 
probably  originates  it,  combined  with  the  want  of  religious  education. 

Do  you  allude  to  that  distress  which  proceeded  from  the  general  fall  of  prices 
or  to  any  particular  sort  of  distress  caused  by  the  severity  of  landlords? — The 
distress  I alluded  to  is  very  much  confined  to  the  lower  classes  ; to  the  labouring 
classes,  and  to  the  lower  class  of  farmers  ; tliat  is  caused  by  the  depression  of  the 
times  ; at  present  the  great  fall  in  llie  prices  of  produce  of  land  ; but  I cannot  sa.y 
•that  my  experience  warrants  me  in  the  counties  that  I was  connected  with,  to  say, 
that  the  landlords  have  been  severe. 

Y ou  arc  in  the  habit  of  going  the  Munster  circuit? — Yes. 

You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  south  of  Ireland,  the  counties  of  Cork  and 
Limerick  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  going  the  circuit. 

Are  not  your  family  resident  in  one  of  those  counties  ? — My  brother  lives  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary  ; my  family  were  of  the  city  of  Cork. 

Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  knowing  the  conduct  of  the  gentry  of  those 
counties,  with  respect  to  their  tenants' — I have  lieard  it  said,  (I  cannot  say  tha'f 
I can  give-any  accurate  information  u[)on  the  subject)  that  some  of  the  middle  men 
have  been  severe  in  exacting  rent  from  the  tenants. 

That  lias  been  confined  to  middle  men  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  any  proceeding  which  occurred  at  the  assizes  in  the 
county  of  Limerick,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  agent  upon  the  Courtenay 
estate  ? — Yes,  I have ; I was  concerned  myself  as  counsel  in  some  of  them. 

In  those  cases,  do  you  consider  tliat  the  conduct  of  the  agent  to  that  estate,  had 
any  effect  upon  the  tranquillity  of  the  county  ?— I do  think  it  had  a great  efteci. ' 

In  that  case  the  conduct  of  that  agent,  was  the  conduct  of  the  agent  of  the 
inheritor  of  the  soil,  and  not  of  the  middle  man  ? — It  was; 

You  said  you  had  acted  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  county  of  Kildare  ?— 
Yes. 

Will  you  describe  the  situation  in  which,  you  found  the  county  of  Kildare,  at  tlie 
time  of  your  acting  in  it? — I found  it  generally  in  the  same  state  that  I have  de- 
scribed the  King’s  County;  but  the  outrages  had  been  more  numerous,  as  reported 
to  me.  " 

In  what  state  do  you  consider  that  county  to  be  now  ? — I consider  that  county 
to  be  now  quiet ; and  the  proclamation  is  to  be  revoked. 

Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  those  disturbances  in  the  comity 
of  Kildare  ? — I have  not,  although  I have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  it ; I have  not 
been  able  to  trace  it  to  any  origin  satisfactory,  to  myself. 

In  wliat  condition  do  you  consider  the  peasantry  of  the  county  of  Kildare  to  be,- 
whether  more  or  less  oppressed  by  poverty  and  distress,  and  want  of  employment, 
than  in  the  King’s  County  ? — I think  the  county  of  Kildare  peasantry  are  in  a state- 
of  distress ; and  I should  say,  that  that  may  be  partly  the  cause  of  disturbances  in 
the  county  of  Kildare. 

Do  you  consider  them  to  be  in  a better  or  worse  condition  than  the  peasantry 
in  the  King’s  County,  which  you  just  now  described  ? — I think  them  to  be  rather  in  - 
a worse  condition. 

You  have  stated  your  belief,  that  a great  number  of  persoiis.who  are  not  disposed , 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  county,  have  been  infiiienced  to  join  the  ill-disposed  by, 
terror;  is  it  not  your  belief  that  the  Insurrection  Act  has  been  peculiarly  useful 
in  affording  protection  to  people  who  are  well-disposed  in  preventing  their  yielding 
to  the  system  of  terror?— Decidedly. 

You  have  made  use  of  the  term  head  . rents  and  profit  repts,  will  you  explpiiv 
accurately,  the  meaning  of  those  terms? — The  head  .rent  is  the  rent  paid  to  the 
owner  of  the.  soil,  who  pays  no  rent  himself;  the  profit  rent  arises  from  rent  paid 
by  the  occupier  of  the  soil,  to  the  lessee  of  the  owner  of  the  soil,  who  does  not 
occupy  himself,  but  underlets  it  at  a higher  rent  than  he  pays ; consequently,  the 
profit  rent  is  the  difference  between  the  rent  he  pays,  and  the  rent  he  receives. 

Is  it  the  difference,  or  the  whole  rent,  he  receives  ? — The  difference. 

30.  L4  The 
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. The  di^erence  between  what  he  pays  to  the  head  landlord,  and  what  he, receive?,, 
from  the  occupying  tenant  ? — Yes. 

The  tenant  is  liable  to  pay  the  whole? — Yes. 

The  tenant  pays  the  whole  to  the  middle  man,  and,  out  of  that,  the  middle  man 
pays  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

With  respect  to  the  exercise  of  your  functions  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  do  you 
find  the  body  of  magistrates  unanimous,  or  are  tlicre  continual  differences  of  opinion 
upon  different  subjects? — There  was  not  any  difference  of  opinion  among  the  ma- 
gistrates in  a.ny  case  that  occurred  before  me,  from  the  time  I embarked  in  tljc 
duties  of  the  special  sessions  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  till  I left  them  ; I mean  ol' 
those  that  attended  me. 

Do  you  not  believe  that,  generally  speaking,  both  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  and 
in  the  King’s  County,  a much  heavier  rent  is  exacted  from  the  occupying  tenant, 
than  he  can  afford  to  pay  by  any  reasonable  exertion  of  industry  ? — I have  not, made 
very  particular  inquiries  j but  I have  heard,  that  in  those  counties,  as  well  as  in.other 
counties,  the  occupiers  have  very  heavy  rents  imposed  upon  them;  and  I believe 
the  fact  to  be  so. 

I3y  very  heavy  rents,  do  you  mean  more  than  can  fairly  be  paid  ? — Yes. 

Do  not  the  occupiers  hold  generally  from  middle  men? — They  do. 

Is  not  the  average  rate  of  rent  in  the  county  necessarily  settled  upon  the  same 
principle  as  every  other  matter  of  value  is  settled  ? — Certainly. 

That  is  by  the  number  of  persons  anxious  to  take  land,  and  tiic  number  of  persons 
who  have  land  to  let? — Certainly;  and  I know  a great  many  occupying  tenants  of 
land  in  the  King’s  County,  who  have  very  good  interests  in  their  farms  ; but,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  I am  informed  that  the  rents  are  too  high. 

Have  you  known  any  of  those  occupying  tenants,  who  have  good  interests  in  tiieir 
farms,  connected  with  the  disturbances  ? — I have  not. 

What  are  the  data  which  you  would  take  into  your  consideration,  and  what  are 
the  principles  by  which  you  woald  judge  of  the  rent  which  ought  to  be  fixed  upon 
any  given  description  of  land  ? — I conceive  that  the  tenant  ought  to  have  sufficient 
to  maintain  himself  and  his  family  comfortably,  and  to  pay  his  landlord  his  rent; 
if  he  has  not  that  return  from  the  land,  I do  not  think  he  has  a good  interest. 

How  would  you  set  about  making  tliat  calculation  ? — I would  inquire,  first; 
whether  he  had  his  family  comfortably  fed  and  clothed  ; and  next,  vvhether  he  laid 
any  redundancy,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  rent. 

Was  that  the  principle  upon  which  you  would  go  in  settling  tlie  rent  to  the 
incoming  tenant,  in  tlie  case  of  a farm  out  of  lease? — 1 would  calculate  upon  the 
price  of  the  commodities  |)ioduced  by  tlie  land  at  the  time  of  the  settlement,  and 
the  probabilities  of  rise  or  full. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  average  rent  actually  paid  iu  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare?— I’really  am  hot;  but  I have  heard  that  the  average  rent  that  is  paid  to  the 
great  landlords  of  that  county  is  moderate.  I believe  the  Duke  of  Leinster  has  a very 
large  estate  in  that  county  ; I understand  that  his  rents  are  moderate, 

pan  you  state  what  the  best  land  in  the  county  lets  for  to  an  occupying  tenant? 

I cannot. 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  high  rents  that  have  been  latterly  complained  of,  have 
been  very  much,  if  not  entirely  owing  to  the  depression  of  prices  that  has  taken  place' 
since  the  peace? — I do. 

Do  you  think  that  before  that  depression,  high  rents  were  complained  of,  or  that 
the  rents  that  were  usually  paid  were  too  high  — I do  not ; when  grain  bore  a very' 
high  price,  the  rents  were  not  too  high. 

Do  you  not  think  that  high  rent,  exorbitant  rents,  must  be  reduced  by  the  neces- 
sity which  the  landlords  must  feel  in  lowering  them,  in  order  to  be  paid  ? I am 

sure  they  must. 

Have  the  rents  not  been  lowered  since  thq  fall  in  price  of  agriculturarprodinie  ? 

Very  mucli. 

Vou  think  they  would  require  to  be  more  lowered  ? — At  present  there  is  a rise  in 
the  commodities  that  are  returned  from  land  ; and  I .should  not  say,  from  my  expe- 
rience at  present,  that  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  any  further  reductloh. 

; . Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  amount,  or  the  rate  at  which  rents  have  been  lowered 
since  the  v’ar? — They  haye  been  lowered  in  many  instances,  I understand,  in  some 
gases,,  50,  per  cent  and  25  per  cent,  and  so  in  different  degrees. 

Do  you  not  conceive,  that  by  reason  of  the  systenti  of  letting  iand  in  Ire.laiid,  ijiany 
• suboilijnaic 
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subordinate  interests  existing  in  the  land,  there  is  frequently  a difficulty  in  the  abate- 
ment of  the  head  landlord  practically  reaching  the  occupying  tenant  ? — I do. 

Are  you  aware  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  rents  are  regularly  paid  generally  ii> 
the  county  of  Kildare? — Ido  not  believe  they  are;  that  is,  1 do  not  believe  the 
occupying  tenants  pay  them  regularly. 

Do  not  you  believe  that,  generally  speaking,  both  in  the  county  of  Kildare  and 
King's  County,  and  in  the  south  of  Ireland  generally,  so  far  as  your  observation  {s 
extended,  that  the  occupier  of  the  ground  sells  llie  produce  of  it,  excepting  the  pota-. 
toes  ; that  he  does  not  consume  any  part  of  the  corn,  pigs,  fowls  and  eggs,  but  that 
he  lives  upon  the  \iotatoes,  and  sells  the  rest  of  the  produce? — Yes,  I do  ; but  hC: 
has  milk  in  some  instances. 

Has  he  milk  universally  ? — No,  I dunk  not. 

Do  not  you  believe  that  his  living  in  that  abject  state  is  owing  to  his  being  obligeil 
to  devote  the  rest  of  the  produce  of  tlie  farm  to  the  payment  of  rent  ? — 1 do. 

How  do  you  reconcile  that  witti  any  doubt  as  to  tlie  rent  that  is  usually  demanded 
being  exorbitant,  and  unsuitable  to  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant? — I think  the 
rent  that  is  generally  exacted  in  Ireland  is  a great  deal  too  high  from  the  occupying 
tenant. 

Will  any  forbearance  or  humanity,  on  the  part  of  the  head  landlord,  be  sufficient 
to  remedy  that  evil,  so  long  as  the  middle  man  exacts  that  exorbitant  rent  ? — If  there 
were  no  persons  but  the  head  landlord,  the  middle  man,  and  the  occupier,  I do  not 
conceive  that  what  the  middle  man  would  exact  from  the  tenant  would  prevent 
a reduction  from  tlie  head  landlord  to  the  middle  m-an;  nor  dp  I conceive  that  if 
the  middle  man  was  disposed  to  make  a reduction  to  the  under  tenant,  that  it  need 
necessarily  have  any  efl’ect  upon  the  contract  between  the  landlord  and  the  middle 
man  ; either  may  make  an  abatement,  if  be  pleases. 

Have  you  not  known  instances  of  landlords  foregoing  tlic  rents  which  were  due  to 
them  from  middle  men,  allowing  a considerable  arrear  to  accrue,  with  a view  to  get 
rid  of  those  middle  men,  and  to  get  the  immediate  farmers  of  the  land  os  their 
tenants?— I do  not  know  any  cases  of  that  kind. 

Do  you  think  that  a reduction  of  rent  generally  by  the  head  landlords  of  Ireland 
would  cause  a change  in  the  mode  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  occupying  tenant,  so  as 
to  induce  him  to  consume  grain,  or  other  things,  instead  of  potatoes?—!  do  not 
think  it  would,  unless  the  middle  man  made  a reduction  also. 

Do  you  think  that  the  reduction  of  the  rent  which  .the  occupying  tenant  pays 
would  induce  such  a change  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  unless  he  received  informa- 
tion how  his  comfort  would  arise  in  consequence  of  .the  change;  but  as  the  people 
of  Ireland  are  at  present,  1 do  not  think  tljat  it  would  be  likely  to  have  the  effect  of 
making  them  comfortable,  unless  it  was  accompanied  by  education  and  infor- 
mation. 

What  do  you  think  would  become  of  the  additional  profit  which  tlie  occupying  te- 
nant would  receive  from  his  farm  in  such  a ease? — I rather  think,  unless  it  was 
very  considerable,  (I  do  not  contemplate  tlie  case  of  a very  large  profit  rent)  that 
the  tenant  would  squander  it,  or  speculate  in  taking  more  ground. 

Ill  what  way  would  he  squander  it? — I cannot  exactly  say,  but  I have  known 
in  many  cases  where  the  tenants  had  a small  profit  rent,  tliut  they  indulged  in 
habits  of  drinking,  and  have  not  improved  their  condition  by  the  profit  that  arose 
from  the  land.  . j ^ 

Must  not  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  acquire  ideas  of  comfort  m their  mode  ot 
living  before  they  w-ould  apply  such  additional  means  to  the  acquisition  of  any  sub- 
stantial comforts?— I do  think  so.  . T 1 J /SL  J 

Is  there  such  a demand  for  the  labour  of  the  loiver  orders  in  Ireland,  as  to  afford 
them  regular  wages? — No,  I do  not  conceive  that  there  is. 

Is  not  that  circumstance  the  cause  of  the  necessity  on  their  part  to  acquire  land 
in  order  to  be  able  to  live  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

Then,  as  it  is  a matter  of  necessity  in  Ireland  that  a poor  man  should  have  the 
use  of  aauiall  piece  of  land,  to  obtain  the  food  upon  which  be  and  liis  family  must 
subsist,  ill  so  large  a population  therefore,  does  not  this  circumstance  make  a very 
great  demand  for  land  ? — Necessarily. 

Must  it  not  theretbre  go  to  raise  tlie  value  of  land;  or  the  rent  of  land,  to  the 
greatest  possible  point  to  which  it  can  be  raised  ? — It  raises  the  nominal  rent  of  land 
but  does  not  raise  the  value.  f- 

Must  not  the  middle  mmi,  in  dealing  with  that  class  of  people,  and  carrying- on 
that  innuirv  as  to  what  is  necessary  to  them  to  enable  them  to  live,  take^into  ln.< 

,1,,  ■'  - M coiisideratiem 
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S6  MINUTES  or  EVIDENCE  before  Sklect  Committee  (Session  1824) 
consideration  the  risk  that  he  runs  in  dealing  with  persons  of  that  description?— 
He  does. 

Will  not  that,  therefore,  form  an  essential  part  of  the  rent  that  is  to  be  paid, 
namely,  the  risk  ?— Certainly ; the  rent  is  calculated  higher  in  consequence  of.  the  , 
want  of  probability  of  receiving  it  punctually  and  entirely. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  middle  men  have  it  in  their  power  to  fix  any  arbitrary 
rate  of  rent? — I do;  that  is,  I mean  that  a tenant  would  ratlier  take  laud  at  almost 
any  rent  that  could  be  named,  than  not  take  it. 

Jf  the  middle  men,  have  this  arbitrary  power  to  raise  rent,  wliy  do  not  they  rcf|nire . 
a greater  rent  than  is  even  now  paid  ? — I believe  they  require  as  much  as  they  think 
the  tenants  could  possibly^  pay  in  general.  . , 

Must  not  that  necessarily  he  regulated  by  the  actual  demand  for  laud  ? — I think 
so  ; the  greater  the  demand  for  land,  of  course  the  higher  the  rent  that  will  be 
offered  for  it. 

, Would  not  a middle  man  that  took  less  than  the  ordinary  rale  of  rent  ns  esta- 
blished by  the  demand  for  the  lan<l,  be  abandoning  a fair  rate  of  profit  and  advantage 
which  he  is  entitled  to  look  to  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

In  the  letting  of  land  in  Ireland,  do  you  not  think  that  more  is  oflered  by  occupiers^ 
of  land  for  that  land  than  it  is  really  worth,  or  than  they  are  likely  to  pay? — I do 
think  that  they  very  often  offer  more  rent  than  the  land  is  worili;  anti  I am  sure- 
tliey  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  possession  of  tiie  land. 

Have  you  ever  known  gases  in  which  the  landlord  has  refused  the  highest  offer 
and  let  Ilia  land  at  a.  lower  rent? — Many. 

Do  you  copceive  that, those  cases  are  numerous? — I have  known  in  my  own  ex- 
perience a good  many  afnong  , my  friends,  who  prefer  to  get  a solvent  tenant  at, 
a moderate  rent  to  letting  their  land  to  an  occupier  at  a very  high  rent,  which  they, 
cannot  expect  to  receive ; I have  known  numbers  of  instances  of  that  kind. 

Has  the  subdivision  of  property,  in  your  experience,  gone  on  very  l apidly  in- 
Ircland?— It  bas- 
in the  event  of  a proceeding  by  a .landlord  against  the  tenant  of  a large  farm,  for. 
nonpayment  of  rent,  what  is  the  course  which  is  generally  taken  to  enforce  payment? 
— If  the  head  landlord  considers  that  by  evicting  the  tenant  he  can  get  an  increase 
of  rent  from  new  letfing,  he  generally  proceeds. by  ejectment. 

In  the  event  of  not  -proceeding  by  ejectment,  what  course  docs  he  pursue?^ — If 
the  tenant  has  other  property,  independent  of  the  land  that  he  holds  under  the  land- 
lord, his  course  is,  to  proceed  by  an  action  of  covenant  or  an  action  of  debt  upon 
Ihe  lease,  or  upon  the  contract. 

• 111  the  event  of  not  resorting  to  that  course,  what  is  the  next  course  that  a land- 
lord would  pursue  against  a large  farm  ? — If  there  be  any  distress  upon  the  land,-  he- 
proceeds  by  distress. 

■ Will'.you  explain  to  the  Committee  thedifteirent  effects  of  proceeding  by  distress 
fegainst  a number  of  small  farmers  and  against  the  large  farmer ; suppose  a number 
of  mere  peasants,  occupying  tenements  by  the  road  side,  what  would  be  the  article.^ 
against  which  tlie- distress  of  landlord  would  jiroceed  ? — Against  a mere  cottage- 
tenant  it  would  be  their  furniture  and  their  pig,  and,  if  they  have  one,  their  cow  • but 
that  they  would  not  be  likely  to  have. 

Then  the  effect  of  a distress  upon  a .small  farmer  is  infinitely  more  severe  than  it 
is  acting  upon  a large  farmer;  does  the  proceeding  by  distress,  as  against  the  small 
farmers,  frequently  extend  to  the  sale  of  the  potatoes,  and  the  actual  means  of 
support  of  their  family  ? — ^They  may  distrain  the  potatoes. 

Are  you  aware  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  it  does  frequently  take  place  in  those 
‘smaU  sub-divisions  of  land? — I have  known  many  instances  where  they  have  beep 
distrained  ; I cannot  say' that  that  is  the  general  custom  in  the  country,  to  distrain 
all  the  food  and  all  the  property  of  the  peasantry,  it  is  not  the  general  custom,  but 
there  have  been  instances  of  it.  • 

Tben.do  you  conceive  that  this  increasing  sub-division  of  land,,  and  the  effect 
wliich  that  produces.upon  the  mode  of  recovering  rent,  has  had  any  connection  with 
the  disturbances  that  have  lately  prevailed  in  Ireland  ? — I do  think  that  it  has  a very 
great  connection  with  the  disturbances. 

You  have  described  the  usual  modes  of  proceeding  of  landlords  to  recover  their 
rent,  what  are  almost  the  necessary  consequence  of  tlipse  proceedings,  with  regard 
-to  the  interest,  of  the  landlord ; does  not  tlie  ruin  of  the  tenant  naturally  follojkv^?- 

Gertainly;  if  the  landlord  .proceeds  by  that  severe  mode  of  distres.s. 

’ ■ - - jlncl 
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And  he  docs  not  recover  more,  than  a small  portion  of  what  is  due  to  him? — 
Yes; 

And  frequently  finds  as  much  difficulty  in  getting  his  land  from  the  tenant?— 
A very  great  difticulty. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  likely  that  landlords  do  proceed  to  those  extremities,  if  they 
can  possibly  avoid  them? — I am  sure  it  is  not. 

You  said  just  now,  that  the  usual  habit  of  the  occupying  tenant  is,  to  live  upon 
potatoes  and  to  sell  the  rest  of  the  produce  of  the  tarm  to  pay  the  rent;  to  what 
description  of  fanners  do  you  apply  tliat? — To  the  lowest. 

You  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case  with  the  bettermost  farmers? — Certainly 


Ceorge-'Bennefl^ 

Esq. 


iS  Miiy  i8'4.4. 


not. 

Have  you  observed,  or  have  you  heard,  that  the  farms  of  the  bc.ttermost  descrip- 
tion have  been  regularly,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  in  the  habit  of  laying 
out  much  more  money  for  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  themselves  and  their  families 
than  they  perhaps  ever  did  before? — Latterly  it  has  come  within  my  observation, 
that  the  farmers  of  the  south  of  Ireland  have  laid  out  more  money  upon  the  dresses 
of  themselves  and  their  families  than  they  did  formerly. 

To  what  circumstance  do  you  attribute  that? — I have  had  the  fact  from  a shop- 
keeper, who  has,  as  I have  been  informed,  stated,  that  he  has  sold  more  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  to  that  description  of  persons,  than  he  ever  sold  before. 

Then  they  do  not  squander  it  all  in  intemperance? — No;  wh^n  I stated  that 
they  w'ould  be  likely  to  squander  it,  juy  observation  was  confined  to  the  lowest  de- 
scription of  farmers ; that  if  they  receive  a small  profit  rent,  I have  known  many 
instances  in  which  they  have  squandered  it. 

Then  do  you  conceive  that  the  example  of  the  middling  classes  has  no  ellect  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  lower  classes? — I think  it  has. 

Do  you  not  therefore  conceive,  that  if  the  middling  classes  have  shown  a disposi- 
tion to  amend  their  condition  and  augment  their  comfort,  by  spending  any  increased 
profits  that  they  may  have  in  that  way,  that  the  same  effect  would  be  produced' 
upon  the  lower  orders,  if  they  could  have  the  means  of  bettering  their  situation  ? — • 
Certainly  it  would  so  ; but  the  cii'ciihist'ancc  that  I allude  to,when  I stated  that  they 
laid  out  money  in  clothing,  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  a surplus,  after  paying 
the  landlords  their  rents,  because  in  those  counties  the  rents  were  not  paid  pupc- 
tually  ; it  was  not  a surplus  they  were  spending,  but  the  money  which  they  pugblj 
to  have  paid  to  their  landlord.  _ ; 

Still,  fi'oui  whatever  source  they  had  this  surplus,  they  spent  it  upon  themselves.:'^- 
I do  not  consider  it  a surplus. 

If  lhat  were  a surplus,  and  not  the  rent  which  tliey  ought  to  have  paid  to  the. 
landlord,  do  you  conceive  that  they  would  have  laid  it  out  in  a different  manner  ?pr-j 
I rather  think  they  would; 

wily? — Because  regularly  the  tenantry  in  the  county  that  I allude  to,  have  not 
paid' their  rent  punctually,  and  are  spending  the  money  upon  themselves  which 
ought  to  go  into  the  landlord’s  pocket.  _ _ _ > 

Suppose'that  it  had  been  a gross  surplus,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
holding  at  a very  low  rent  w’hich  they  had  to  expect,  and  not  the  rent  of  which  they 
had  defrauded  their  landlord,  do  you  conceive  that  they  would  have  spent  that: 
surplus  in  a diSerentway  ?— My  experience  is,  that  they  have  done  so.  ; 

. You  said  that  those  rents  which  they  ought  to  have  paid  to  their  landlords -they- 
applied  in  a particular  way;  namely,  by  dressing  themselves  and  their  families^> 
better,  and  you  have  explained,  that  what  they  applied  in  that  way  was  not  a surplus, 
but  it  was  money  they  ought  to  have  paid  in  satisfaction  of  rent ; now  supposing^ 
then  it  had  been  a fair  bond-jule  surplus,  do  you  suppose  that  they  would  have 
squandered  it  in  intemperance,  or  spent  it  in  anymore  improper  way  than  by- 
dressing  themselves  and  their  families  in  the  way  in  which  you  say  they  have  spent; 
that  money  ? — X cannot  say  how  they  would  have  spentit. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  spent  the  sum  differently 
which  they  had  in  one  wav,  from  what  they  have  spent  it  in  the  other?  I think  tho; 
amount  of  my  observation  is,  that  theyhave  not  laid  out  the  surplus  rents  in  their 
comforts,  and  in  adding  to  the  comforts  of  their  families;  and  my  experience  isi 
from  what  I have  heard,  that  the  shopkeepers  in  country  towns  have  said,  that  in. 
the  times  when  rent  was  worse  paid  they  sold  more  of  their  goods  to  the  lower 
class  .of  farmers,  than  when  the  rents  were  well  paid;  and  I have  observed  that- 
they  are  disposed,  when  they,  make  real  profit  of  rent,  to  speculate  further  upoAi 
land  thail  civing  it  t6  their  cohifo.rts.  ■ • i 

2)0.  M Q 
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Owjft£ennttt,  Do  you  consider  tliat  tli'e  expense  is  more  for  slimy  or  for  comfort  ? — I tliink’for 
show  ; I think  it  comes  to  this  that  they  have  the  money  which  belongs  to  their 
' ~ ' landlords,  and  rather  tlian  pay  their  landlords  they  will  spend  it  upon  themselves; 

1.8  Wuy  1 j have  known  it  very  often  to  have  been  said  by  shopkeepers,  that  they  hare 

. sold  great  quantities  of  goods  at  the  very  time  I have  known  that  rents  were  hot 
well  paid. 

Does  it  signify  at  all,  whether  that  increased  expenditure  is  for  show  or.  for 
comfort? — I cannot  say  that  it  does,  excepting  this,  that  the  more  comfortable 
they  make  themselves,  the  more  ideas  of  comfort  that  they  have,  I look  upon  it 
that  they  will  be  the  better. 

Are  you  a judge  whether  the  expenditure  is  for  show,  or  it  is  for  comfort? — 
i cannot  say  that  I can  form  any  jiidgtilent  more  than  any  person  else;  the  fact 
I know  from  hearing  it  from  shopkeepers,  that  they  sell  the  goods  to  the  people  at 
the  time  that  those  people  are  not  paying  their  rent. 

- Is  not  the  inference  generally  to  be  drawn,  that  if  people  spend  their  money  in 
a particular  way,  that  that  particular  manner  contributes  more  to  their  enjoyment, 
than  any  other  particular  method  you  can  point  out? — 1 think  I could  point  out 
methods  in  which  they  could  .speiul  their  money  better  than  that.  ; , 

' Is  not  the  only  advantage  of  high  wages  to  ilic  ])opulation,  the  circumstanoe 
that  it  gives  them  the  means  of  obtaining  a greater  number  of  enjoyinent.s  ? — 
Certainly;  and  comforts. 

Does  not  the  circumstance  of  their  obtaining  those  high  wages,  give  them 
a.  greater  opportunity  of  bearing  up  against  periods  of  distress  and  famine  that  may 
occur ; may  they  not  curtail  the  enjoyments  which  they  have  previously  had,  and 
apply  them  to  the  purchase  of  provisions  and  things  which  we  may  consider  as 
the  substantial  necessaries  of  life? — Surely  they  may;  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
for  me  to  explain  one  part  of  what  I said ; it  was  asked  me,  Whether  the  rents 
were  not  expended  in  show;  1 rather  think  upon  consideration,  that  they  expend 
them  upon  their  ciress  more,  and  that  that  dress  contributes  to  their  comfort  as  well 
as  to  show. 

Their  own  dress,  or  that  of  their  wives? — Their  own  dress,  and  that  of.  their 
wives. 

■ Have  you  ever  heard  that  different  manner  of  expending  the  money,  acquired 
by  a fair  and  hondjide  surplus  over  the  rent,  from  that  acquired  by  defrauding  the 
landlord  of  his  rent;  have  you  ever  heard  the  different  mode  of  expenditure 
ascribed  to  this,  that  by  spending  this  money  upon  dress,  and  other  such  articles,  it 
is  less  accessible  to  the  landlord  as  a stake  for  his  rent? — Yes,  it  is;  because 
wearing  apparel  I do  not  look  upon  as  distrainahle  for  rent,  at  least,  while  it  is  upon 
the  person  of  the  owner. 

Do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  motive  of  the  Ictmnl,  wiiicli  induces  him  to,  spend 
the  money  in  this  way  ?‘— I do  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  rca.sons. 

And  do  you  thea  suppose  that  if  this  was  a fair  bond  fide  sui  plus,  he  would  lay  it 
out  in  a different  way  ?— I do  think  he  would. 

What  is  that  different  way  in  which  he  would  lay  it  out  ?— That  would  depend, 
I think,  upon  his  rank  ; if  he  was  a farmer  of  the  higher  class,  he  probably  would 
speculate. rhore  upon  land ; if  he  was  a farmer  of  the  lower  description,  and  it  was 
a small  surplus  in  general,  I think  he  is  improvident;  I do  not  say  but  that  there 
are  numbers  of  instances  where  they  may  not  apply  the  surplus  to  increasing  their 
farms. 

Do  you  believe  tliat  any  reluctance  haS  existed  on  the  part  of  the  heiul  landlords, 
to  make  a|2fttf.‘ments  to  middle  men  ? — I do. 

Is'it'noO^fe  practice  of  those  farmers  w ho  have  the  means,  to  erect  small  buildings 
for  their  cattle,  and  barns?— Yes;  those  tliat  have  farms  upon  which  cattle  are 
fed.  , 

Are  farm  buildings  in  Ireland,  ever  erected  as  they  are  in  this  country,  by  tJie 
landlords  ?— No,  they  are  not ; in  general,  it  is  the  tenant  that  builds  the  "farm 
buildings.  ' 

;Do  you  know  frequent  instances  in  which  the  surplus,  while  the  times  afforded 
them,  were  applied  to  giving  large  portions  to  their  daughters? — Ihave.khown 
instances  where  the  farmers  gave  portions  to  their  daughters,;  marriage  portions.: 

In  the  event:  Of  their  erecting  farm  buildings  upon  the  farms,  woplq,  they  be  made 
any  allowance  for  those  buildings  at  the  expiration  of  their  lease.? — think  a gtwjd 
landlord  would  allow  them.  . , 

Is  that  the  general  practice? — 1 have  known  it  myself  often  happen,  that  the  land- 
lord 
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lord  has  oiven  his  land  at  a lower  rent,  in  consequence  of  linding  his  tenant  an  im- 

nmvina  tenant ; I have  known  it  constantly. 

Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  of  alandlord  refusing  to  make  an  allowance  to  an 

'”you  StHhat  there  was  a reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  landlords,  to  make  abate- 
ments to  the  middle  men?— Ye.s;  my  answer  is  this,  that  wherever  the  landlord 
thought  that  the  middle  man  had  a good  interest,  it  is  my  experience  tliat  he  has 
heen* reluctant  to  make  an  abatement  to  him ; when  he  conceives  that  the  rent  that 
his  tenant  contracted  to  pay  him  is  n moderate  rent  for  the  land,  or  a low  rent,  he 

'“‘no^^'wu'not  tliink  that  the  landlord  has  refused  in  many  instances  to  make  an 
abatement  to  the  middle  man,  which  has  prevented  the  middle  man  from  abating  to 

**' pTyTlhink  that  it  wmuld  be  better  for  the'eountry,  that  the  middle  man  should 
he  altoMthcr  extinguislied,  or  that  the  landlords  should  generally  make  such  abate- 
ments  te  the  middle  men  that  would  enable  them,  m their  turn,  to  reduce  the  1 ent  ol 
Te  occupying  tenants  ?-My  idea  is,  that  it  would  be  better  fonhe  landlord  to  con- 

‘''“D‘o"not  yoVStLf  the  ext'inction  of  the  class  of  middle  men  would  diminish 
the  demand  for  labour?-!  cannot  say  that  I do  because  Hook  upon  the  middle 
mL  to  be  a person  who  receives  the  profit  out  of  the  land,  without  occupying  he 
land  and  therefore  the  land  must  have  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  whether,  the 
con  ract  be  made  between  the  landlord  and  the  occupying  tenant,  or  between  the  land- 
“rd  and  the  middle  man,  and  from  him  to  the  occupier,  1 do  not  see  how  the  demand 

fnr  Inhour  would  be  diminished.  c 

Dovou  think  from  your  experience,  that  the  class  of  middle  men  were  of  any 
serviS  Iitnliininglhe  peace  of  the  country  ?-In  many  instances  they  were,  indt- 
viduals  of  them  ; I have  known  a great  many  middle  men,  who  certainly  were  instru- 

“S,  or  were  they  for  the  most  par. 

“‘’nrymi' te°k"thc“emS^^  “''‘I  '>*' by 

immediately  from  tlie  proprietor  of  the  soil,  would  contribute  more  to  the  peace  oi 
the  country  than  the  intervention  of  middle  men?— It  is  my  opinion.  , , 

In  the  case  of  great  absentee  properties,  do  you  think  it  more  hencficial  to  the 
country  that  the  absence  of  the  proprietor  should  be  supplied  by  the  middle  men  or 
bv  anigent  to  be  employed  by.  the  absentee,  proprietor,  it  must  be  one  01  the 
other  ?3phat  depends  ve?y  mu4  upon  the  chaijaeter  both  of  the  mltldle  man  and 
theaeenf  I have  known  estates  in  Ireland  so  well  managed,. through  the  medium 
of  agfnts  ’thatin  those  oases  I Ihink  it  is  better  for  the  peopR  that -the  land  should 
te  let  by  the  absentee  landlord  to  the  occupier,  and  the  rent  received  through  the 
mp£i;nm  nf  the  affcnt  tlian  by  the  intervention  of  a inuklle  man.  ^ 

Generally  speaking,  wliich  would  you  say  was  preferable ; you  will  recollect  that 
the  agent  has  no  other  interest ; we,  are  not  talking  now  of  the  claim  of  du  y,  except 
to  dE  his  employer;  the  middle  man  has  anluteres.t,  as  being  a proprietor  of  the 
“il  Tatov  that  circumstance  into  consideration,  genera  )y  speaking  do  yon  think 
k more  nd^tageous  that  the  class  of  middle  men  should  exist  f-I  think  if  the 
It  more  navaniage  generally,  that  the  absence  of  the  proprietor 

“d^bThctL  by  fair  middfa^men  E by  a fair  agent ; there  is  the.coh- 

iiection  of  landlord^and  tenant  established  between  the  middle  man  and  the  occupy- 

middle  man  a1  a practicable  principle,  which  would  you  prefer  m the  case  of  absentee 
nronertr  O'-  ?-Generally  speaking,  were  it  my  own  case, 

1 would  orefer  to  manage  my  estate  through  the  intervention  of  an  agent. 

T^e  oSon  is  what  the  landlord’s  interest  would  be,  but  wha  would  he 
moTt  fo?the  benefit  of  the  country?-!  should  rather  say,  that  the  "'‘‘Wl®"'"’ 
the  best  practical  mode  E who  will  not 

exMt  torhEtent  from'’™  under  tenant,  and  himself  residing  on  the  estete^ 

And  a man  that  would  build  comfortable  houses  for  the  under  tenantry  . 

“%o  Z^hink  tatTe  head  landlord  may,  in  some  cases,  have  been  "Oj  te 

uhMe  tie  rent  to  the  middle  man,  from  a knowledge  that  he  had  no  power  of  enfpfdng 

‘ 20,  ' 
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ktofgi^BenneW;  Upon  the  middle  man  a correspondent  reduction  of  rent  to  the  actual  occupying 

_y‘:-  tenant  ? — I think  that  the  landlords  make  it  the  means  of  enforcing  a reduction  oi 

18  M,!v  i»  / from  the  middle  man  to  the  occupying  tenant,  by  giving  the  middle  man  a re* 

’ ductiou  of  his  rent. 


Does  tlie  demand  for  labour  depend  upon  the  circumstance,  whether  it  is  required 
by  the  middle  man,  or  upon  the  state  of  cultivation  of  the  land  ? — The  circumstance 
of  demand  for  labour  depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  because  in  many  ini 
stances  the  middle  man  has  no  land.  ^ 

Then  the  demand  for  labour  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  cultivation  of  tlie  land 
and  not  upon  the  question  whether  it  be  cultivated  by  n middle  man,  or  by  an 
actual  occupying  tenant  ? — If  the  farrh  be  let  to  an  occupying  tenant,  of  course  he 
will,  require  the  same  labour  for  it  as  if  it  was  let  to  a middle  man,  and  from  the 
middle  man  to  an  occupying  farmer. 

' Then  the  intervention  of  the  middle  man  between  the  head  landlord  and  tlie  oc- 

cupying  tenant,  need  not  eitlier  increase  or  diminish  the  demand  for  labour  ? Not 

a jrierc  middle  man.  ' 


It  must  of  course  depend  upon  the  state  of  cultivation  of  the  land,  whether  it  be 
m a high  state  or  a low  state,  of  cultivation  ? — I think  so. 

In  point  of  fact,  do  you  know  whether  a considerable  portion  of  the  land  in  tlie 
tenure  of  middle  men,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  is  not  in  a state  of  past»ra<Tc,  and 
not  of  tillage,  and  of  course  affording  less  occupation  to  tlic  body  of  the  people  • 
tlie  question  refers  to  middle  men  taking  the  land,  and  continuing  it  in  a stale  of 
Jiastiirago  ?— If  he  has  hinjseif  his  cattle  upon  the  land,  I should  not  call  hitii 
It  huddle  man. 


Uo  you  know,  in  point  of  fact,  any  considerahle  number  of  middle  men  occupv- 
ing  a small  proportion  from  olf  the  rest  in  pasturage,  which,  in  consequence  of  tl'at 
does  not  afford  so  much  occupation  to  the  peasantry,  as  it  would  if  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  occupying  pea.saiitry  who  tilled  the  entire  ?— In  general,  the  middle  man 
lets  the  land  to  tenants  who  till  it;  my  experience  is  not  very  great  with  resneet  to 
mixing  with  the  htrniiiig  classes,  hut  1 tliink  it  is  a nirc  thing  for  tlie  middle  man  to 
cuiir  t y people  for  a grazing  farm  ; in  geiieml,  they  are  let  to  people  who 


It  there  was  a system  of  tliat  description  for  the  persons  wlio  now  form  the  class 
ot  iiiK  il  c ineii,  to  hold  their  lands  as  grazing  farms,  would  not  tliat  check  very  much 
tile  subdivision  ot  land  ? — Very  much.  ■' 

Will  you  de.scTihc  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  origin  of  this  system  of  middio 
men  m Ireland  ?— I conceive  that  it  grew  out  of  this,  that  the  landlord  required 
some  substantial  person  to  bo  able  to  pay  liirii  his  rent;  I conceive  that  tci  have 
been  the  origin  ot  it ; and  that  the  landlord  preferred  to  have  a person  who  should 
he  responsible  to  him,  rather  than  be  obliged  to  distrain  tlie  oecnpier  of  the  soil. 

l.an  you  explain  how  this  difficulty  arose  in  Ireland,  with  respect  to  ohtuiniiio  re- 
sponsible  occupying  tenants  ?-'pe  difficulty  arose,  I imagine,  from  this,  tliat  when 
the  land  had  been  under-lct,  and  the  Ifcase  expired,  that  the  land  was  in  the  occuna- 
tion  ot  occupying  tenants,'  the  rtlitldle  man  dot  occupying  it,  that  the  landlord  thouUt 
It  better  to  make  Ins  lease  to  the  middle  man,  rallier  than  to  the  occupying  tenant 
conceiving  that  it  gave  him  better  security  for  bis  rent.  ’ 

tenantry  of  the  country,  for. 
merly.— Some  ot  diem  were;  but  I liave  known  middle  men  vWio  were  not  ■ I liiivt 
known  many  middle  men  wlio  were  not.  ’ 

„l5r''  '"i”  “"y  degree,  to  the  cliangc  that  took 

place  in. lauded  property  iii  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  rebellions  and  forieitures  5-i- 
middldmen  ™''  feefeitures  have  contributed  to  increase  the  number  of 

Whentlic  lands  of  Ireland  were  forfeited,  to  what  description  of  persons  were 
they  , granted,  in  the  later  fortei lures  in  the  seventeenth  century  r— They  were  granted 

in  general,  to  ipen  of  consequence  ill  the  country.  ^ ^ g'a*ited 

Under  the  circumstances  of  those  times,  was  it  not  almost  impossible  for  anv  land. 

lirf  ’ ” tena„t^i!5;“t 

iL’'  1°“''  difficulties  and  those  circumstances  were  the  cause 

of  Ae  system  of  giving  very  long  leases  in  Ireland  ?_I  do  believe  so. 

vvas  not  dlls  the  case,  namely,  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  tenants  put  it  info 
the  power  of  those  who  offered  for  land,  merely  to  name  their  own  ter.  is  as  to 
duration  of  the  lease;  and  the  rent  to  be  paid  do  believe  “ ‘“-y; 

And 
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And  that  those  circumstances  will  account,  in  some  degree,  for  that  system,  of  long  Oeorge  Bttinctt, 
leases  which  exists  at  the  present  day  ? — I think  it  is  very  probable. 

Has  not  this  system  of  long  leases  that  prevailed,  necessarily  given  rise  .to  that 
class  of  persons  in  Ireland  who  are  called  middle  men  ?— I think  it  has.  * «y. 1.824, 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  mode  and  sy.stem  of  the  grand  .jury  cess? — Yes, 

1^  know  something  of  it.  . , 

Can  you  tel!  tlie  Committee  what  is  the  grand  juryman’s  oath  r — I cannot  give  i^ 
accurately;  I can  procure.it  for  tlic  Committee.  . , 

Is  it  the  same  oath  that  is  taken  in  England  ? — I fancy  not. 

"Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Committee  what  is  the  substance  of  it,  and 
what  it  is  that  the  grand  juryman  swears  that  he  will  undertake  to  do? — Genei-ally 
to  present  every  thing  that  is  presentable,  and  not  to  leave  any  .thing  unpresented 
which  is  presentable,  and  that  without  favour  or  affection. 

Do  yon  conceive  that  the  men  taking  that  oath  bind  themselves  to  be  perfectly 
impartial  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  ? — 1 do. 

Do  you  conceive  that  presentments,  for  which  the  grand  jury  cess  is  levied,  are 
made  under  the  sanction  of  this  oath  ? — 1 do  not.  wish  to  impute  to  grand  jurors  any 
impropriety  of  conduct;  I consider  that  they  are  bound  to  make  their  presentmenlf 
under  the  sanction  of  that  oath. 

, Can  you.state  whether  the  public  are  informed  of  what  passes  in  the  grand  juries 
when  they  are  discussing  the  propriety, of  making  assessments,  and  their  application  ?-r-r 
1 rather  think  they  are  not  informed  ; I apprehend  that  the  grand  Juror’s  oath  im- 
poses secrecy  upon  him;  until  lately  it  has  been  so,  and  since  that  I have  not 
heard  that  the  public  have  been  informed  of  any  discussions  in  tlic  grand  juries. 

Then,  notwitlistanding  the  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  passed,  w’hich  relieves  the 
grand  .jurov.s  from  tlieir  oath  of  secrecy,  in  practice,  the  public  arc  not  better  informed 
than  they  were  before  of  wliat  passes  in  the  grand  jury?— Not. to  my  knowledge  ; 
tliey  may  be  so.  - - ; 

Did  you  over  servo  upon  a grand  jury  ? — Never. 

- The  only  means  of  information  you  have,  is  from  going  the  southeim  circuit  ? — 

Solely  from  that. 

. Have  you  observed,  in  your  acquaintance  with  criminal  proceedings  in  Ireland, 
any  habitual  disregard  to.  oaths  on  the  part  of  witnesses  examined  ?■ — The  greatest.  .. 

• Do  you  conceive  that  observation  to  extend  generally  to  all  the  countieSr-\oitU 
which  you  arc  acquainted  ? — I do.  , . . - 

■ To  what  causes  do  you  attribute. tliis  liabitual  disregard  to  trullir — To  the  want 

of  religious  education.  ' 

' Do  you  in  any  respect  attribute  it  to  the  multiplication  of  oaths  in  tlie  proceedings 
of  the  country? — I think  that  the- frequency  of  administering  oafhs-does,  in  Some 
degree,  contribute  to  it; 

When  you  allude  to  the  frequency  of  administering  oaths,  do  you  conceive  that 
the  oath  with  regard  to  grand  jury  presentments  operate  strongly  ? — I . believe  at 
present  there  is  no  oath  taken  with  regard  to  grand  jury,  presentments.  ,. 

With  respect  to  the  accounts  ?— I do  not  at  present  think  that  has  any  effect.- 

■ The  accounting  affidavits  ? — I think  that  that  does;  that  is  one  of  the  instance&of 

the  frequency  of  oaths.  . ; . 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  proceeding -before  the  assistant  barristers  to  recover 
a debt  by  civil  bills,  have  any  effect  in  creating  this  carelessness  with  regard  to 
truth  ? — Of  course,  as  being  included  in  the  observation  of  the  frequency  of  oatlisy^so 
far  as  that  goes ; bub  I look  upon  the  primary  cause  to  be  the  want-of  religious 
education. 

Have  you  ever  attended  at  any  of  - the  quarter  sessions  in  Ireland,  where  debts 
were  recovered  by  civil  bill? — I have  never,  except  for  a very  short  lime;  I sup- 
pose about  an  hour,  while  the  assistant  barrister  was  sitting  on  one  , occasion ; bjjt 
J have  been  present  on  circuit  at  the  hearing  of  appeals  from  the  assistant  Uu-i 
rister. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  exists  any  smaller  courts  in  which  causes  are  tried 
before  seneschals  and  stewards  of  manors  in  Ireland? — -Yes,  I do.  , 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  proceoflings  before  those  smaller  courts,  and  do  you 
think  they  have  any  tendency  to  increase  this  habitual  disregard  to  truth? — I appre- 
hend the  proceedings  there  are  by  oath;  that  witnesses  are  examined  by  oath;  an.ci 
of  course  witnesses  in  those  manor  courts,  come  within  the  general  ob.servn,l|QU 
I have  made  of  -the  frequency  of  administering  oaths.  • 

4 20.  -M  4 .'tie 
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Are  you  aware  bow  justice  is  administered  in  those  small  courts  r — I am  not ; 

^ I have  occasionally  been  concerned  in  the  appeals  from  tlicin,  and  I cannot  say  that 
I made  any  observation  in  particular  upon  them. 

Is  there  any  remedy  within  the  reach  of  the  lower  ranks  in  Ireland,  in  cases  of 
disputes  of  wills  and  bequests  of  real  or  personal  property,  or  cases  of  that  descrip- 
tion ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  cheap  way  with  rc/'ard  to  the  distribution  of  personal 
property  ; I conceive  they  must  apply  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

Have  you  known  tlic  want  of  any  such  remedy  ever  produce  disturbance,  or 
breaches  of  the  peace,  in  Ireland  ? — I do  not  recollect  ever  having  known  it  pro- 
ducc  a disturbance  or  breach  of  the  peace,  but  I have  known  it  produce  incon- 
venience. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  in  cases  of  applications 
to  the  ecclesiastical  court,  are  not  the  cxpense.s  of  taking  out  administration,  fre- 
quently  greater  than  the  peasantry  can  allbrd  ?— I cannot  say  that  I think  the  ex- 
penses are  greater  than  they  can  afford,  of  taking  out  administration  merely,  for  that 
is  ill  proportion  to  the  property. 

Yon  have  stated,  that  you  conceive  the  frequent  perjuries  among  the  low'er  classes 
proceed  from  their  want  of  religious  education  ; is  there  a great  anxiety,  on  the  part 
of  the  population  at  large,  to  procure  education?— I think  not. 

What  do  you  mean  by  education ; do  you  mean  merely  learning  to  read  and  write, 
or  do  you  mean  religious  instruction  ? — 1 mean  religious  education. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  with  rcs|ject  to  Ihe  state  of  tlie  tithes  in  the  part  of  the 
King’s  County  wltli  which  you  had  been  conversant,  or  the  county  of  Kildare,  or 
where  you  have  been  on  the  circuits  ?— With  respect  to  the  county  of  Kildare  f do 
not  know  any  thing  respecting  the  state  of  the  tithes  ; I have  heard  no  coraplaint.s 
made  on  the  subject.  * 

Is  the  potatoe  tithe  exacted  in  the  county  of  Kildare  ?— I cannot  he  iiositivc 
upon  the  subject.  * 

Or  the  King’s  County?— I cannot  he  positive;  I helieve  not  in  the  Kina’s 
County,  but  I cannot  be  positive ; I did  not  make  minute  inquiries  into  tliat 
subject. 

With  regard  to  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  have  you  observed  that  llie  Catholics 
generally  speaking,  have  greater  disregard  to  the  obligation  of  an  ontli  than  the 
Protestants  ?~1  have ; because  almost  all  the  witnesses  that  are  examined  for  pri- 
soners, in  cninmal  cases,  I believe  to  be  Uoinan  Catholics.  * 

Are  the  Roman  Catholics  generally,  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  with  which  you  are 
acquainted,  the  lower  and  least  educated  classes  of  society  ?— Yes.  ^ 

You  do  not  mean  to  .say,  that  amongst  the  higher  classes  of  Roman  Catholics 
there  is  any  more  general  dLsregard  of  oaths  than  among  Protestants  ?— No. 

. But  tlio  population  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  where  you  go  the  circuit,  the  lower 
orders  are  almost  universally  Roman  Cathblics? — Yes. 

Then,  of  course,  no  comparison  can  be  drawn  between  the  lower  classes  of  that 
province?-!  have  observed,  certainly,  in  what  I would  call  the  lower,  not  the  verv 
lowest  for  I do  not  know  any  of  that  description  of  persons  that  arc  Protestants  iii 
those  districts ; but  T have  observed,  certainly,  a greater  regard  to  truth  in  the  farm 
ing  class,  tlie  middle  order  of  farmers  of  Protestants,  than  I have  with  respect  to 
the  same  lank  ot  Roman  Catholics ; I have  made  that  observation. 

How  long  have  you  had  experience  as  a circuit  going  barrister  in  IrcIaiKP—I  wa.s 
called  to  ttic  bar  m Easter  Term  1800,  and  for  the  first  five  or  six  years  I was  not 
very  attentive  to  it,  but  since  then,  for  about  eighteen  years,  I have  paid  close 
attention  to  it.  1 v- 

In  how  many  counties  have  you  had  experience? — Four. 

Which  arc  the  counties  ?— The  county  of  Clare,  the  county  of  Liiueiick,  the 
county  of  Kerry,  and  the  comity  of  Cork ; also  in  the  city  of  Uinerick  and  Uie 
city  ol  Cork. 

According  to  your  observation,  has  justice  been  administered  in  the  courts  witli 
irapaiTiality  and  equity  as  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  without  a distiiicliou 
inregard  to  the  religiou-s  or  political  opinions  of  the  parties  litigant  ?— Unquestion- 
&oiy  j 1 never  observed  any  distinction  made.  ‘ 

Pei'fet-'tly  satisfied  in  respect  to  the  inipanuelliiig 
o jines?  I do  think  they  are,  I never  hoard  any  complaint ; they  have  great 
power  of  challenging,  and  I iiave  nut  heard  any  complaints  of  the  juries.  .,1 

Arc  [he  sub-aheriffs  in  Ireland  Proteatants,  who  form  Ihc  [>a«ols  ? The  sub- 

shcrills 
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rterlffs  m Ireland  are  not  all  Protestants,  ,I  believe:  I. think  I have  known  some 

Roman  Catholics  sub-shenffs. in  the  county  of  Kerry  ' ” 

Have  you  known  any  in  the  eonnty  of  Clare  .J-I  cannot  recollect  at'  present  any  >- 
tlleir  religion  waf’  ‘ ° ’'“s  f-I  tlo,not  reailyk.iow  what 

“ffl'O  “f  sub-sheriff  under  the  Act  of  I 793  I anpreheod' 
that  a Roman  Catholic  can  bold  the  office  of  sub-sheriff,  I will  not  be  positire. 

Was  there  any  one  part. of  the  county  of  KUdarc  more  infected  bythe  insurrec- ' 
tionhry  spirit  tlian  another  ?_1  think  there  was : the  pm-t  of  it  that  lay  between  the- 

CurrajTh,  the  canal,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  CurraM)  ' , 

Will  you  state  whose  property  that  district  of  Kildare  wlis  ?— I canhot  state  that.  ' 
'neans  of  foniimg  an  opinion,  whether  there  was  any  connection 

between  those  disturbances  in  Kildare  and  the  disturbances  in  the  south  of  Irelaiid? 

1 have  no  means  ol  ascertaining  any  connection,  further  than  by  observing  a simi- 
larity  m the  acts  that  have  been  complained  of  in  both  counties.  ° 

There  was  no  trace  of  connection  appeared  before  you,  either  upon  the  trials  or 
otherwise? — No.  r , . 

Have  you  any  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  whether  the  prophecies  of  Pas- 
lorim  appeared  to  have  taken  possesion  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  the  county 
01  Kildare  or  in  the  King  s County  ?-— I was  told  generally,  in  both  counties,  that 
they  had. 

Were  you  told  so  often? — I was. 

I Have  you  any  doubt  of  the  fact? — I believe  the  fact.  ' ' 

. Did  you  hear  any  particular  instances  ?— I have  lieard  gentlemen  say,  that  in- 
coiiversing  with  the  lower  order  of  the  people  they  had  formed  ihat,  opinion 
that  the  people  were  under  that  impression  that  those  prophecies  were  to  take 
effect. 

Do  you  apprehend  thatthere  is  a greater  prospect  of  tranquillity  in  Irclandafter 
thp  year  1825  than  before  it? — Ido. 

In  coascquence  of  the  year  182.5  being  mentioned  in  those  prophecies? — I think 
so  ; I think  if  that  year  passes  over  we  may  expect  more  tranquillity. 

Among  wluit  class  of  people  does  that  belief  prevail  most?—!  think  amomr  the 
lower. class  of  Roman  Catliolics.  , 

. Do  you  think  that  any  of  the  classes  immediately  above  believe  it  ?— I do,  t have'' 
heard  it. 

. Have  those  prophecies  been  very  assiduously  circulated  of  late,  in  Ireland  ?-*So 
I have  heard. 


some  George  Bennett,^ 


Ry  Roman  Catholic  clergy?— I cannot  say, .that  I have,  heard  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  have,  circulated  tkem,.  , • 

, Are  you  aware  whether  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  take  any  particular  pains  to 
discountenance  those  prophecies? — I never  heard  that  they  have. 

. . Have you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  they  have  or  not?— IndeecIT  have  not.  ' 
They  might  have  been  very  industrious  in  discountenancing  them,  without  your 
knowing  any' thing  of  the  matter,? — It  is  possible.  . . 

Did  you  ever  read  Doctor  Doyle’s'  pastoral  address  upon  the  subject  of  the 
prophecies?— I think  that  I read  an  address  of  his  upon  the  subject  of  niiracles, 
but  I do  not  think  I read  any  with  respect  to  prophecies,  or  if  I did,  it  is  "one  out 
of  my  recollection.  • ' 

‘Can  you  assign  any  proximate  cause  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrectionary 
sfltHr,  either  iii  the  county  of  Kildare,  or  King’s  County  ? — In  the  King’s  County  it 
appeared  to  me  to  have  crept  in  from  the  county  of  Tipperary,  which  adjoins”^  it, 
because  it  did  not  spread  very  deep  into  the  King’s  County  ; but  the  county  of 
Kildare  was  unconnected  with  any  other  county;  there  was  no  proximate  cause 
that  I am  aware  of  ■ 


Have  you  ascertained  the  feeling  of  the  gentry  of  that  part  of  the  King’?  County 
adjoining  part  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  from  whence  you  say  it  crept  in,  as  to 
the  necessity  of  renewing  the  Insurrection  Act  there?— Tdid. 

Will  you  state  what  that  expression  has  been  ? — The  expression  of  the  Kinw’a 
Courity  gentry,  and-  the  better  order  of  farmers  is,  that  the  country  could  not  be 
safe  without  the  continuance  of  the  Insurrection  Act;  I took  great  pains'. to 
ascertain  it. 

The  Insurrection  Act  is  not  now  in  force  in  the  county  of  Kildare? — It  is  not;, 
tliat  is  to  say,  it  has  been  revoked  ; but  there  is  a formal  act. to  be  done,  of  reajiag  1 

the  proclamation  in  courts,  which  isTo  be  done  on  the  7th  of  June.  , i 

.,  .20-  N ‘■•wliin 
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When  was  it  repealed? — Last  Friday  fortnight. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  Insurrection  Act  being  repealed  ? — In  consequence 
of  the  representation  of  tiie  magistrates  of  the  county,  communicated  by  mo  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  tlie  privy  council,  that  they  thought  it  right  that  the  Insur- 
rection Act  should  cease  to  he  in  operation. 

When  the  Insurrection  Act  was  first  put  in  force  In  the  county  of  Kildare,  were 
the  magistrates  unanimous  in  recommending  it  ? — I cannot  he  accurate,  but  I rather 
believe  they  were;  there  was  some  little  opposition  at  first,  but  I rather  think 
latterly,  that  they  agreed,  but  I will  not  be  positive  : 1 know  one  or  two  that  had 
differed  at  first,  afterwards  retracted  that  opinion. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  persons  who  were  committed  in  the  county  of 
Kildare,  under  the  Insurrection  Act? — Sixty-five,  appears  by  the  return  up  to  a 
particular  period  ; there  have  been  some  since. 

Are  you  aware  what  was  the  number  of  persons  convicted? — Yes:  I [relieve  it 
is  correctly  stated  in  the  return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  that  took  jilace  since ; that  only  goes  up  to  a particular  time. 

Are  you  aware,  out  of  those  who  were  convicted,  how  many  there  wei'c  upon 
whom  sentence  has  been  executed?— Yes. 

How  many?— I apprclicnd  thatw’ith  respect  to  those  that  arc  actually  convicted, 
the  sentence  has  not  been  put  in  actual  execution  upon  any,  Init  they  are  now  in- 
tended to  bo  transported.  There  were  three  up  to  the  dale  of  that  return,  and 
there  were  two  others  who  I’cmaincd  in  jail;  tlicy  were  convicted  before  me,  and 
sentenced  to  transportation ; they  remained  in  jail  to  answer  a criminal  clmrge  at 
the  assizes  ; they  were  two  persons  of  the  rrarac  of  Hickey,  tlicro  was  no'^pro- 
secution  upon  the  criminal  charge,  and  in  consequence  they  are  now  added  to' 
the  number. 


To  what  circumstance  tlo  you  attrilmte  the  very  great  disproportion  between  the 
convictions  and  the  commitments  ?— With  respect  to  a great  number  of  tliem,  it  is 
because  the  prisoners  proved  a case  of  defence  : they  were  taken  up  at  ni.rhi  and 
accounted  for  themselves.  Witli  respect  to  others,  I attribute  it  to  the  merq^  of  tlic 
government,  extended  upon  the  application  of  tlie  magistrates. 

That  would  be  in  the  cases  of  those  convicted  ? — Yes. 

_ And  the  disproportion  ol  those  upon  whom  sentence  was  executed,  to  those  con- 
victed, you  attribute  to  the  lenity  of  government?— I do  ; attending  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  magistrates  and  myself. 

"i  ou  have  stated  that  you  are  not  aware  of  any  proximate  causes  of  discontent  in 
the  county  of  Kildare  ? — I am  not. 

^ You  state  that  the  predisposition  to  discontent,  which  prevails  generally  in  Ire- 
land, IS  partly  to  be  attributed  to  tlie  recollection  of  ancient  times?' I think  so  * 

I have  beard  and  I believe,  that  that  ieeling  is  kept  alive  in  the  iniiuls  of  the  neoule’ 
and  IS  one  of  the  causes.  ‘ ^ ’ 

■ In  Speaking  of  ancient  times,  what  periods  do  you  include  ; do  you  refer  to  the 
mst-  conquest  of  - the  country  ?— No  ; I allude  to  Confiscations  of  the  nronerties  of 
Homan  Catholics,  in  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion. 

In  what  year? — In  1641. 

, Do  you  go  back  so  far  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ?-  I have  heard  that  in  ntanv 
instances  they  kept  an  idea  m tlieir  minds,  that  they  would,  at  one  time  or  otliei- 
recover  their  property.  «ji  oinu. 

To  what  circumstance  do  you  attribute  the  keeping  alive  those  ancient  rccollcc- 
tlo^  ? — I cannot  say  that  there  is  any  particular  circumstance. 

Do  you  think  that  the  penal  code  has  any  effect  in  keeping  up  a feeliin.  of  anvet 

S'r^fSngThrdlsadsfc^^^  ‘“O  Sic 

code,  so  far  as  to  exclude  persons  of  that  description  from  certain  offices,  and  from 
berng^members  of  Parhanlent  still  exists ; but  so  far  I do  not  conceive  that  it  a&ctS 
orders  of  occupying  tenants  of  the  soil. 

^ lo'vest  orders  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  disqualification  with  which 

Ae  higher  orders  of  their  persuasion  are  liable  to  ?-I  believe  that  thev  are 

Ir™  “ Hiemselves  ?— I conceive  that  they  do  feel 'it 

• iSn? they  feel  it,  as  ifdoes  not  immediately  affect  their  own  temnoVal 


Do 
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• Do  you  coiiceive  that  they  think  it  is  a stigma  upon  their  religion  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  think  that  they  consider  themselves  as  placed  in  an  inferior  scale  of 
society  ? — Yes,  I think  they  do. 

Ill  practice,  do  you  know  that  the  Catholics  do  not  enjoy  many  of  those  offices 
which  they  are  by  law  qualified  to  hold  ? — There  are  a good  many  offices  that  they 
are  qualified  to  bold  that  they  do  not  enjoy. 

Speaking  of  the  temptation  to  tenants  to  offer  higher  rents  than  they  know  they 
are  able  to  pay,  do  you  not  consider  that  the  advantage  of  getting  possession  of  land 
IS  amongst  the  inducements  to  make  those  offers? — I do. 

Do  you  not  consider,  therefore,  that  the  facilitating  the  recovery  of  land  from.over 
holding  tenants  would  be  a check  upon  that ; that  diminishing  that  advantage  would 
be  amongst  the  means  for  making  tliem  less  anxious  to  get  the  land  ? — I do  not  think 
any  thing  would  be  likely  to  diminish  their  anxiety  to  get  possession  of  the  land. 

Not  even  their  losing  some  of  the  advantages  which  they  derive  from  it  at  pre- 
sent?— I believe  they  would  still  have  a great  anxiety  to  possess  it. 

Do  you  not,  in  point  of  fact,  know  that  there  is  a very  great  difficulty  in  recovering 
land  from  over-holding  tenants? — There  is  difficulty. 

. Do  you  consider  that  difficulty  greater  than  it  ought  to  be  ?~I  do  not  consider 
tliat  tliere  is  greater  difficulty  in  point  of  law  than  lliere  ought  to  be  ; but  there  is 
a great  difficulty,  very  often,  in  point  of  fact,  to  the  landlord  recovering. 

VVas  not  the  King’s  County  disturbed  in  other  parts  a few  years  ago  ? — It  was. 

Cun  you  state  how  often  the  disturbances  have  taken  place  in  the  King’s  County 
during  the  period  of  the  last  twenty  years  ?— I cannot  accurately  state  it;  butiknow 
the  Insurrection  Act  was  in  force  tlieve  some  years  within  that  period. 

. Has  it  been  frequently  disturbed  ? — I cannot  say  frequently  \ there  have  been  dis- 
turbances, but  I cannot  be  accurate  with  respect  to  tlie  frequency  of  them. 

. Has  the  county  Kildare  been  disturbed  of  late  years? — I believe  the  county 
Kildare  was  never  under  the  operation  of  the  Insurrection  Act  till  this  last  year. 

In  regard  to  a question  relative  to  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  who  fill  offices, 
in  Ireland,  as  far  as  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  is  it  not  your  belief 
that  appointments  to  office  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  persons,  and  not  to  their  religious  opinions  ?— They  have. 

The  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  greatly  exceeds  in  number  the  Protestant  popu- 
lntion,r  is  it  your  opinion  that  there  are  an  equal  number  of  Catholics  qualified  to 
fill  high  situations  as  Protestants  ? — It  is  not  my  opinion  tliat  there  is  an  equal 
number. 
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Do  you  confine  your  answer  to  the  situations  in  the  appointment  of  governjnent, 
or  do  you  not  know,  that  with  respect  tq  those  offices,  that  there  are  in  the  gift  of 
corporate  bodies,  that  fairness  is  not  to  be  exlubited  with  respect  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  places  in  the  gift  of  corporate  bodies  that  Roman 
Catholics  have  been  excluded  from. 

The  question  refers  to  offices  of  constables,  and  different  officers  in  corporate 
towns  r — 1 never  made  the  inquiry. 

Did  you  then  confine  your  answer  to  those  offices  that  happened  to  be  in  the  gift 
of  government? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  any  instance  of  a Roman  Catholic  ever  having  been  appointed 
assistant  barrister? — I do  not  know  myself  any  one,  but  I heard  that  there 
was  one. 

Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the  south  of  Ireland  except  that  yoii  have  de- 
rived from  your  visits  to  it  upon  circuit? — Yes  ; my  brother  lives  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  and  a gentleman  who  is  married  to  my  wife’s  sister  lives  there  also. 

Have  those  circumstances  given  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing  intimately  the 
circumstances  of  the  peasantry  in  the  county  of  Tipperary? — Not  latterly  ; I have 
not  been  able  to  be  in  that  county. 

Witii  respect  to  the  other  counties  in  the  province  of  Munster,  which  you  have 
visited,  have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  knowing  more  than  the  occasion  of  the 
circuit  has  afforded  ? — No  ; except  the  conversation  I have  had  with  gentlemen  who 
live  in  the  country  meeting  them  in  Dublin. 

In  your  opinion,  might  not  the  appointment  of  Lord  Lieutenants  to  counties  of 
Ireland  contribute  to  check  the  progress  of  disturbance?—!  do  think  it  would  con- 
tribute to  it. 

■ Why? — Because  I think  that  any  man  of  power  who  would  give  his  mind  to  the 
subject,  and  communicate  with  government,  would  operate  in  some  degree  to  check 
the  disturbances. 
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George  hennett,  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  of  carrying  on  communication  between  tiio 

‘f’  magistrates  of  the  county  and  the  government  is  imperfect  for  want  of  a regular 

18  M ' organ  or  channel  of  communication  ? — I think  it  would  be  better  if  there  was  a regu- . 

1 1824.  lur  organ  and  channel  of  communication. 

Do  not  you  conceive  the  clause  in  Llio  Insurrection  Act  which  ol)liges  ]icoplc  to  be 
within  doors  after  a cci  tain  hour,  is  one  of  the  great  feature.s,  in  fact  the  great  fea- 
ture of  the  Act  ? — I do. 

Do  not  you  think  it  could  be  better  carried  into  efiect  if  there  was  a lighter, 
piinislmient  Ilian  transportation  affixed  to  the  breach  of  it? — I have  very  great  (foubt 
wliether  it  would. 

Have  you  never  found  that  magistrates  were  unwilling  to  convict  a person  charged 
■with  being  out  after  hours,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  punishment? — 'I'licy 
have  more  reluctance,  I think,  in  finding  them  guilty  of  a trans[)ortable  ollbnce  than 
one  which  would  subject  them  to  a short  imprisonment,  but  I doubt  very  much  if 
the  punishment  of  short  imprisonment  would  be  so  effectual  to  check  the  disturbance 
as  the  idea  that  the  person  who  ivas  out  would  be  subject  to  transportation. 

Uutif  it  has  the  effect  of  sometimes  preventing  magistrates  convicting  jiersons  so' 
accused,  must  not  it  fail'in  the  object?— I have  not  known  any  instances  in  which 
the  magistrates  have  not  convicted,  where  the  case  appeared  to  be  strong  enough; 
to  require  n conviction.  ■■  ” 

Doe.s  not  it  sometimes  occur,  tliat  a person,  so  clinrgetl,  cannot  prove  clearly 
tiiat  lie  was  out  upon  his  lawful  occasions,  and  (hat  it  likewise  cannot  be  proved, 
on  the  pai  t of  the  piosecution,  tiiat  he  has  been  out  for  iiiiseliicvous  purposes  ? ■ ■ 
Yes. 

In  n case  of  that  kind,  has  it  not  happened  that  the  magistrates  were  willing  to' 
convict  ?— They  were.  ^ 

Would  they  be  more  willing  to  do  so  if  the  punishment  was  a lighter  one  ?— I do 
not  think  they  would  be  so  unwilling,  but  I have  great  doubts  whether,  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people,  the  effect  would  be  so  well  [iroduced  by  an  idea  that  lliev 
were  to  be  subject  to  a small  imprisonment  rather  than  to  transportation.  ^ 

Do  not  you  think  that  the  effect  upon  the  minds  of  tiic  people  must  lie  rather  in- 
jurious,  wiien  they  know  that  a very  heavy  punishment  indeed  is  affixed  to  a very 
slight  offence,  perhaps  an  olieiicc  of  imulvertcncy  only  ? — 1 can  only  say,  that  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  I entertain  a very  strong  doubt 
whether  the  puiiishiiient  of  imprisonment  would  be  effectual  to  give  the  Act  of 
Parliament  proper  operation. 

Not  that  the  punishment  of  transportation  should  be  done  away,  hut  there  should 
be  a minor  punishment,  to  be  applied  to  pnrticular  cases  ?— I doubt  it  very  much  • 
my  own  opinion  may  not  be  correct,  but  I doubt  it  very  much.  ^ * 


Major  Richard  Willcocks,  called  in  ; and  Examined, 
the  Constabulary  Bill,  in 

of  pSlr^^r  chief  .„agis.rate 

Limerick“‘  afterwards  in  the  county  of. 

At  what  time  were  you  appointed  to  that  situation  in  the  countr  of  Limerick  5— 
I think  the  latter  end  of  1821. 

You  have  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  county  from  tiiat  iicriod 
to  the  present?— Pretty  much;  I left  it  in  1822,  at  tlio  beginnins  of  1822  I came 
to  tire  situation  that  I now  hold,  but  I was  in  that  county  previous  to  my  being  under 
the  Peace  Preservation  Act.  ° ' 

You  were  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  go  into  that  coimlv 
and  report  upon  the  slate  of  it,  soon  after  the  disturbances  first  began  ?— 1„  , Z, 

'W ill  ,jou  describe  to  the  Committee  the  state  in  which  that  county  was  ini82i?— 
It  was  very  much  disturbed,  and  numbers  of  murders  committed,  several  nlaces 
burnt  and  destroyed,  and  several  persons  beaten,  and  cattle  destroyed  aud  houghed 
houses  attacked  and  arms  taken.  ■'  oouyicu, 

What  was  the  general  feeling  of  the  gentry  and ' better  orders  of  the  community 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  eoiiiily  ?’-The  feeling  at  the  time  vi^,  , r S 
was  some, general  combwatioii  among  the  lower  classes  for  some  purposes  In  t we.  e 
not  well  known  and  understood  at  the  time.  P 

Had 
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Had  3^011  reason  to  be  of  that  opinion  ?'-I  had. 

Do  you  .cmember  tl^  period  at  wl.ich  the  Insurrection  Act  was  enforced  in  the 
county  ot  Liinenck  ? — Yes,  I do.  ^ ^ 

What  effect  do  yon  conceive  it  to  have  produced  upon  the  state  of  disturbance 
rapMy  ^ ''<='7  shortly  afterwards  decreased  very 

Do  you  attribute  that  decrease  to  the  Insurrection  Act?— I do  ; with  the  assist- 
ance ot  tlie  police  ; tlicre  had  been  police  in  the  county,  before  I got  the  command 
ot  tlie;n,  and  I think  tlie  Insurrection  Act  was  mainly  attrihutable  to  the  decrease 
or  outrage. 

In  wliat  itianner  do  you  conceive  that  the  Insurrection  Act  operated  upon  the 
disturbances?-!  tbinli  that  the  disturbers  saw  that  they  were  broueht  to  justice' 
under  that  Acl.ofParhainerit;  and  the  police  got  information,  ami  broiwlit  inanv 
perpetrators  ot  outrages  to  justice,  before  that  court,  and  haiiislied  a immher  of 
perpetrators  out  ot  the  country. 

^ VV'hat  is  your  opinion  of  the  present  state  of  the  county  of  Liinerick?— I think 
It  much  better  than  it  wast  that  tliere  is  a good  deal  of  the  system  broken  down  or 
at  least  that  it  is  not  so  prevalent  as  it  was,  and  that  in  a great  measure  tlieir  com- 
binations  are,  broken  m upon  a good  deal. 

Do  you  tliink  that  any,  apprehension  would  bo  to  be  entertained  from  the  removal 
ot  the  Insurrection  Act;  from,  withdrawing  proclamation?—!  tliiiik  there  would 
very  great. 

On  what  do  you  found  tiiat  opinion?— I think  disturbances  were  more  <lpeolv 
r-ooted  m Lnnenck  than  in  any  other  county  that  I liavc  been  in,  and  that  the  siiirit 
IS  not  completely  broken  down ; that  they  are  overawed  with  the  authorities  there 
but  1 do  not  think  the  spirit  is  broken  down  amongst  them  yet  ’ 

Are  ymi  aware  wlicther  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Limerick  is  in  the  same 
State  i'— One  part  is  evidently  much  better  than  the  other. 

What  iiart  of  the  comity  do  you  consider  as  the  most  disturbed  ?— The  western 
part  of  It  I ahvays  toiind  niucli  more  disturbed  than  the  eastern  i the  western  nait 
and  along  the  Sliamion,  and  towards  the  county  of  Kerry.  ' 

It  does  not  appear  to  you  possible,  that  the  operation  of  the  Act  could  be  taken 
off  that  part  of  tlie  county  ?— I am  decidedly  of  opinion  it  could  not,  with  safety  to 
the  peace  of  the  county.  •'  . 

You  do  not  tliink,  that  without  the  existence  of  such  a law,  the  peace  of  the 
county  can  be  iiminlained ?— I think  it  could  not;  as  the  law  would  tlieii  stand  it 
would  not  be  sate.  ’ 

You  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  a good  deal  of  the  gentlemen  and  magistrates  of 
the  county  ? — A good  deal ; most  of  them.  ® 

Wiiaf  is  thhir  feeling  and  opinion  with  respect  to  the  Insurrection  Act?— 
withdrawn  “ ' conversed  with,  are  of  opinion,  it  could  not  with  safety' be 

What  do  you  think  would  be  the  clFecl  of  not  having  the  power  of  imposim.  the 
Insurrection  Act  ?-I  think,  if  the  peasantry,  the  lower  orders,  were  aware  that  it 
was  taken  on,  they  M'ould  commence  outrage  again. 

Have  you  any  inforniation  as  to  any  propliecics  tliat  are  circulated  among  tlie 
lower  orders  of  the  people  ?-I  have  heard  of  them  ; and  iii  that  county  more  than 
any  other. 

What  is  the  nature  of  those  prophecies?— The  nature  is,  as  they  have  told  me 
some  of  those  persons  who  became  informers  to  me  afterwards,  that  there  was  to 
be  but  one  religion  in  the  country  in  the  year  1825. 

Do  you  think  there  is  a greater  prospect  of  disturbance  until  the  year  182s  is 
past?— It  link  that  there  is  a probability  of  disturbance  to  continue  till  that  year 
and  possibly  increase.  ’ 

Do  you  think  there js  a probability  of  their  decreasing  after  that  period  is  past?— 

I do  not  know  tliat ; I have  some  idea  myself  that  they  would  not,  because  my  own 
opinion  is  not  founded  altogether  upon  those  prophecies. 

Upon  what  is  your  opinion  founded  ?-I  think  there  is  a general  discontent  in  the 
country  amongst  the  lower  classes  ; they  do  not  feel  themselves  comfortable. 

Wbat.do  you  suppose,  to  be  the  causes  of  the  general  discontent?— I do  not  ' 
know  that;  I :tbink  they  are  in  many  parts  wretchedly  poor  and  miserable  in  their 
ha  iitaiions,  and  in  their  mode  of  living  altogether,  particularly  in  the  western  part 
ol  lliat  county ; those  that  I have  seen  myself,  I found  in  great  wretchedness 
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There  the  insurrection  is  at  its  highest? — I found  it  bo  ; I I*ad  iiot  so  much 
occasion  to  visit  the  other  parts  of  the  county,  so  much  as  the  western,  for  the  dis- 
turbances did  not  call  my  attention. 

The  disturbances  first  commenced  in  the  county  Limerick  ? — The  county  Limerjck 
was  disturbetl  very  much  in  the  year  i 808. 

The  question  refers  to  the  last  period  of  disturbance  ; tlic  disturbance  then  com- 
menced in  the  county  of  Uincrick? — After  the  disturhunces  in  Tipperary-  were  sub- 
dued, it  broke  out  very  violently  in  the  county  of  Limerick  in  tlie  year  i8sx ; it 
was  very  much  disturbed  in  the  latter  end  of  that  year  5 I was  sent  there  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant. 

You  have  confined  your  observations  to  tli6  oomUy  of  Limerick  ; will  you  state 
how  far  they  apply  to  the  county  of  Tipperary,  with  which  you  are  most  intimately 
connected  ? — The  county  Tipperary  is  not  at  present  very  much  disturbed  ; but 
when  it  was  disturbed,  I think  tJiere  was  as  much  outrage  nearly  in  the  county  -of 
lipperary,  as  there  has  been  in  the  county  of  Limerick;  not  quite  so  mapy 
murders. 

You  ineuu  to  say,  then,  that  the  condition  of  the  county  of  Tipperary  is  better? — - 
Yes. 

Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  different  parts  of  the  county  Tipperary, 
whether  some  parts  are  less  disturbed  tlinn  others,  as  iu  the  county  of  Limeriok  ? — 
J here  is  no  doii!4  the  disliirljunccs  were  very  parlial  in  the  county  Tipperary; 
I lijink,  when  first  went  to  the  county  of  'nppt'i'ary,  there  was  but  ope  barony 
supposed  to  be  in  a very  bad  state,  and  that  was  put  under  prodamntion. 

In  what  year  was  that  ? — In  September  1814;  then  the  county  of  Tipperary  was 
first  put  under  the  operation  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill. 

The  barony  of  Middlelhird? — Yes. 

Do  you  think  that  any  part  of  the  county  of  Tipperary  w'hich  is  now  under  the 
Insurrection  Act,  could  be,  with  safely,  relieved  from  it  ?— For  the  present,  probably 
it  might ; but  I should  nut  by  any  means  incline  to  give  an  opinion  that  it  would  be 
safe  to  take  the  power  out  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  tiands,  of  applying  it,  in  casq  it 
became  disturbed  again. 

1 hen  you  mean  to  apply  it  to  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  law,  and  n,ot  to 
carry  it  into  operation,  inasmuch  as  some  parts  of  the  county  arc  in  a comparative 
stale  of  tranquillity  r~I  think  that  there  arc  some  parts  of  the  county  at  this  mo- 
mem,  that  can  do  without  the  Insuirection  Act ; but  I think  it  would  be  quite  ha- 
zardous to  remove  it  from  other  parts. 

Will  you  distinguish  the  different  parts  ?-I  think,  very  latterly,  part  of  the  baropy 
of  Middlethird,  and  jjart  of  Clamvilliam,  have  shown  a disposition  to  outrage  • and 
part  of  Knockgrafloii  ljus  shown  a disjrosition.  ’ 

That  is  Middlethird  ?— It  is  Middlethird,  ami  part  of  Clanwilliarn,  I believe. 

Irocced  with  regard  to  the  different  parts  in  which  you  think  the  law  should  bo 
m operation  and  those  parts  which  you  think  maybe  relieved  from  itwith  safety?— 
1 think  the  barony  of  Slewardagh  is  not  in  that  state,  that  it  would  be  prudent  to 
Insurrection  Act  from  it;  there  have  been  some  serious  outrages 

You  are  aware,  that  all  hut  three  baronies  arc  under  the  Insuirection  Law  ; you 
have  named  three  now,  in  which  it  ought  to  be  continued;  go  on  with  the  oilier 
hve?— lamnot  acquainted  with  the  Ormond  Baronies  at  dll;  they  were  never 
^ superintendence,  and  I cannot  speak  as  to  them. 

Will  you  state  what  portions  of  the  county,  in  your  view,  might,  with  safety,  he 
of  the  Insurrection  Law?— I think  Clanwilliarn  and 
Middlethnd,  and  Slewardagh  would  not  be  safe  without  it ; aS  to  ElioLmrtv  I can- 
noyake  upon  myself,  with  safety,  to  speak  with  regard  to  tlmt. 

W safetyP-I  think  Eliogarty  cannot  he  relieved 

nninJrll^V  Certainty,  as  my  attention  was  not  much 

iZvM,™JVt magistrate  there,  but  from  wliat 
off  that  bai™^^  “ ‘ “ ‘ Insurreetion  Act 

are^thoiZr  "'•‘'al'  may  with  safety  be  relieved,  what 

notb  na  ahZ"‘?  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say,  because  the  Ormonds  I know 
Md  Offa  We ’t  T ^ Thero  is  the  barony  of  Ufa 

You  LTe  noZr^  “■“"quil  still. 

tnrLces  thafvm.  h'™'"  l"’0"'mdge  of  Tipperary,  during  the.  recent  dis- 

turuances,  that  yon  have  of  the  county  of  Limerick  ?— By  no  mean? 

You 
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Yon  have  been  in  employment  in  those  counties  ever  since  Lord  Wellesley 
went  to  Ireland  ? — In  five  counties.  ^ 

Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  constant  communication  with  his  Excellency  > 

I have  communicated  with  the  government.  ^ ' 

Have  you  communicated  personally  with  his  Excellency?— I have,  personally 
with  his  Excellency.  ^ 

Have  you  found  a very  minute  attention,  on  Lord  Wellesley’s  part,  to  the  .state  of 
the  country  ? — I never  found  any  person  more  attentive  to  it. 

With  respect  to  persons  ivho  have  been  convicted,  liave  you  communicated  with 
his  Excellency  ? — Yes. 

And  in  all  cases  you  have  found  a very  minute  attention,  on  the  part  of  his  Ex- 
cellency, to  see  whether  mercy  could  be  extended  ?— Most  particularly  so  • and  iii 
one  c^e,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  where  his  Excellency  did  extend  mercy  I be- 
lieve it  had  a very  good  effect. 

_ You  have  stated  that  the  insurrectionary  spirit  took  place  in  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick, for  purposes  well  known  to  the  gentry  of  the  country;  will  you  .state  wliat  were 
those  purposes  r — I said  that  they  were  not  known,  for  I think  that  we  differed 
and  many  of  us  |iud  different  opinions  ; some  thought  they  w-ere  political.  ’ 

Is  it  your  opinion  tliat  there  has  been  any  organization  amongst  tlie  disturbers  of 
the  peace  ?— I think  they  have  organized  themselves  in  certain  parts  of  the  countv 
for  certain  purposes. 

Do  you  confine  that  to  parts  of  the  country  where  disturbances  have  actually 
broken  out,  or  do  you  think  there  is  organization  amongst  the  disaffected  in  parts 
where  the  disturbance  has  not  broken  out  ?— I can  only  form  an  opinion  of  that  from 
what  I have  lieard  from  the  persons  themselves  coming  out  of  bandittis,  and  givimr 
information;  and  I have  had  a communication  with  some  of  those  per.son,s  and 
they  have  told  me  that  tiiey  were  all  bound  by  a general  oath  tliroughonttlic  county 
they  could  not  tell  tliemselves  for  wliat  purpose,  only  to  be  ready  when  called  upon 
When  you  say  all  through  the  county,  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  that 
applies  to  parts  where  disturbances  have  not  yet  prevailed,  as  well  as  to  olliersP— 
I certainly  did  con.sider  ihat  that  observation  applied  to  the  whole  of  that  county  • 
that  It  had  come  round  from  another  part  of  tlie  kingdom  into  that.  ^ ’ 

Have  you  observed  it  to  be  the  fact,  that  as  soon  as  distiirbance.s  have  been  sup- 
pressed m one  part  of  the  country,  they  have  broke  out  in  another  ?— No  doubt 


Do  you  recollect  when  the  disturbances  existed  in  Roscommon  and  Galway?— 
1 have  heard  of  tliem  ; but  I never  was  stationed  there. 

Do  you  recollect  the  year;  was  it  not  in  the  year  i8i20?~-Yes, 
llow  soon  did  the  gi-eat  disturbances  commence  in  Tipperary  >— They  wprp  vpi-v 
violent  in  the  yeare  I Si  3 . ami  1814.  .inty  ncre  veiy 

hi  1808?— Yes,  if  you  go  back  as  far  as  that;  1 was  sent  to  Tinnerary  in  tlie 
year  1810  or  1 81 1,  as  1 recollect.  ^ 

The  late  disturbances  ? — In  1814,  certainly  in  Tipperary 
_ Was  there  any  intermission  between  i8i4and  1 8ao  ?— I think  there  was  a partial 
intermission  ; and  that  they  were  gradually  decreasing  by  the  means  that  were 
applied. 

• description  of  persons  hdve  you  fbnnd  engaged  as  disturbers  of  the  peace 

m Tipperary,  the  very  loiVest  class,  or  sometliing  about  that?— I Ibink  tlie  verv 
lowest  class  of  peasantry  and  servant  boys;  what  I mean  by  servant  boys,  are  men 
hired  with  the  farmers  by  the  year. 

You  mentioned  the  wretchedness  and  misery  of  the  iieasantrv  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  disturbance? — In  Limerick  partiularly  so.. 

WiU  you  describe  the  situation  of  persons  tliat  you  allude  to  ; has  your  situation 
brought  you  into  contact  with  them  ? — My  duty  often  imposes  upon  me  to  visit  theif 
liubitations. 


M ill  you  describe  in  vvliat  state  you  found  tlieir  habitations?— Most  .wretclfe’d. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  how  those  pei-sons  support  themselves  ?— They 
generally  contrive  to  get  what  is  called  a quarter  of  ground  for  planting  potatoes  • iii 
which  they  plant  as  m uch  probably  as  will-a!nswer  their  families  for  the  season  if  the 
weather  turns  out  favourable  ; I have  often  seen  those  people  eating  potatoes  ah'd 
salt;  and  the  manner  in  which  I have  seen  them  lying  was  really  shocklii-T-  £ have 
seen  m many  instances,  a thing  which  grows  upon  the  bog,  the  sedge  iff’ the ’b'o'ti- 
•strewed  over  a corner  of  the  habitation  arid  Vei‘y  little  covering;  and  I found  ittem 
all  lying  togetherln  that  state,  tliat  Was  reidly  very  shocking. 

N 4 Without 


MfiJOr 

Richard  Jf'illtdch. 
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W.tliouttlistinclioii  of  sex?— Probably  in  ti.ese  places  there  was  no  partition  i„ 
the  house  they  were  all  Jying  together.  ^ 

tSMay  ,834.  Eiineiick  particularly?— 'The  western  parts  of  tin- 

‘ T comity  ot  Ijincnck  particularly.  ' “• 

. Weio  the  persons  you  foam'l  in  this  state,  numei-ous;  did  you  Hud  niany  families 
mtliats.tiiatioii.?— I did,  whore  the  distuiliariccs  prevailed 
IIow  wore  they  doathcd?-Veiy  wretched;  the  cloiUhing  they  wear  in  the  day 
freqitciitly  is  ])urt  ot  their  covering  at  niglit.  ^ 

■ lind  they  no  mode  of  earning  inoney?-!  believe  not.  for  whatever  little  land  they 
e d I behove  was  paid  for  b,  labour,  they  had  a small  ga,'den.  I believe  there  was 
not  imich  employment  for  the  last  two  or  tlircc  or  four  yours 
, Do  you  mean,  that  they  paid  their  rent  for  their  qnarlei-  of  ground  by  giving  their 
labour  to  the  landlord  ?-In  many  instances  they  did,  ® 

They  have  not  actual  inoney  circulating  among  tlioni?_No  money  circulating  ' 
Do  yon  tlnnk  they  would  be  able  to  pay  a Catholic  rent,  any  of  tliein  5_Probal)lv 
they,  might  make  some  exertion  to  get  that  ^ -i  rooamy 

What  description  of  fuel  had  ihey?-It  is.a  great  turf  country 
Wha  do  you  concave  them  to  live  upon  ?-Potatocs  principally. 

Wlmt  do  you  undersland  by  Catholic  rent,  in  your  answer  to  a former  ouestiou  ?- 
1 mean  a sum  oi  money  that  is  demanded  now,  or,  at  least  I niuler.sland^so  from  the 
public  papers,  is  demanded  hy  the  a,ssociatiou  tliat  i.s  mnv  foruiod  in  Dublin  to  he 
coJicctuI  tiiioiighout  Irelaiul  iur  purposes  I do  not  know  ’ 

it  applimo  " P»1>1=  I 3t,ppose 

Do  you  know'  any  thing  of  the  Catholic  rent  except  what  you  have  seen  in  the 
public  papeisr  1 have  hoard  that  it  was  collected  in  one  nart  of  TirnTr.-m  v 
part  only  the  town  of  Carrick-on  Suit;  I have  not  h“rj  mm  hi  ,g  o t ^n  toe 
county  ot  Limerick,  but  I heard  it  was  collected  in  part  of  Tipperary 

chiSy?-YTs  ' ■“^ath^lie  population 

Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge,  that  priests  of  that  persuasion  exerted  lb™,  ' 

tien  Z i it  £ an  associa, 

, The  old  class?— The  old  class,  and  abetter  class. 

th^  ^ 

tomey  Sle™“’  “tlici'S ; I do  not  £eau  the  King's  At- 

What  power  have  the,  of  levyi„g?-^It  i,  voimitary. 

,thohc^SsZI Ce^it^Lrthe  ‘ ri^^^  7 ‘"<=  toilecters  of  the  Ca-' 

the  different  parishes.  ^ Jissist  m tlie  collection  of  it  in 

new';:;E:?ETd  SiSveliSrtS  “”'‘“'8'’  “f  *c  puNic 

Cardck. 

Certainly  not.  y . . : of  the  collection  of  this  Catholic  rent? — . 

tliolicZoeSton?  '"ttitutiou  of  the  Ca, 

‘ * -Were 
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Were  you  in  tire  county  of  Limerick,  vvlien  tile  disturbances  began  there?—  JHoi'or 
Not  when  they  began  ; but  they  were  at  the  highest  pitch,  I think  during  the  time  l«»cocfa. 

that  I had  the  superintendence  of  it.  ^ / 

You  were  there  before  the  Insurrection  Act  was  in  force Yes,  I was ; I was 
there  when  Major  Going  was  murdered. 

You  have  stated  that  you  conceive  that  though  the  county  may  be  now  tranquil 
tlie  spirit  of  insurrectioti  is  not  broken  down? — I think  it  is  not.  ’ 

To  what  do  you  attribute  the  great  disturbance  that  you  have  described  as  pre- 
vailing among  the  lower  orders  in  that  part  of  the  country  ?— It  is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  form  an  opinion,  it  arises  from  many  causes ; I think  a great  deal  'of  dis- 
turbance has  arisen  about  rents  ; the  lands  during  the  war  w'ere  set  very  high  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  peace,  there  was  a great  redaction  in  the  price  of 
produce,  a most  considerable  reduction  in  Ireland;  and  I think  that  the  landlords 
were  proceeding  to  distress  the  tenantry,  and  to  get  those  liigh  rents  which  the 
produce  of  the  lands  did  not  enable  them  to  pay,  and  1 think  that  that  produced 
a number  of  persons  to  be  turned  out  of  their  farms,  and  from  that  arose  a number 
of  outrages  of  the  dispossessed  tenants. 

Do  you  think  then,  if  a great  abatement  of  rent  was  made  by  landlords  in  those 
districts,  that  the  causes  of  disturbance  and  insurrection  would  then  be  very  much 
diminished  ?— If  they  were  released  from  all  the  old  covenants  that  exist  at  present 
between  the  landlords  and  the  tenants,  and  the  steps  that  have  been  lately  taken  by 
the  Irish  government  in  subduing  those  districts,  I think  would  tend  very  mainly  to 
tbe  tranquillization  of  the  country.  ^ 

Are  there  any  other  causes  besides  the  highness  of  rent,  that  you  tliink  tend  to 
create  disturbance  ?— A vast  deal  of  disturbance  has  been  created  about  tithes ; tlic 
lower  class  of  farmers  are  very  much  discontented  about  the  tithe  system. 

That  they  are  exorbitant,  or  in  the  mode  of  collection  ?— I tliink  not  exorbitant' 
but  in  the  mode  of  collection  ; I think  there  was  more  disturbance  produced  by  the 
mode  of  collection,  than  by  any  tiling  of  an  exorbitant  charge  on  tlie  part  of 
clergymen  ; I think  there  has  been  very  little  increase  in  the  tithe  for  some  years, 
and  if  a tenant  proposing  for  his  farm  looks  to  his  own  interest,  he  ought  to  put 
that  as  a part  of  the  rent  upon  himself;  and  unless  the  proctor  or  tlie  clergyman 
increase  considerably  the  demand  for  tithes,  I do  not  think  the  tenant  has  miv  right 
to  complain.  ® . 

Is  the  tithe  for  potatoc  taken  in  that  part  of  Ireland  ?— It  is,  and  heavily. 

Does  it  affect  persons  who  have  no  other  produce  but  potatoes  ?— No  doubt. 

If  the  population  were  satisfied  both  on  the  subject  of  rent,  and  on  the  subject  of 

tithe,  do  you  conceive  that  all  the  sources  of  discontept  would  then  be  removed? 

I do  not. 

Then  what  other  sources  are  there?— I think  ns  long  as  the  country  is  agitated 
with  the  important  question  of  Catholic  emancipation,  discontent  will  still  remain, 
but  I think  it  will  be  greatly  reduced  ; for  I am  of  opinion,  that.cven  if  Catholic 
emancipation  was  granted  to  them,  that  it  would  not  put  a stop  to  outrage. 

You  arc  of  course  aware  that  Catholic  emancipation  now  refers  to  the  hidiest 
order  ? — Precisely.  ° 

. Have  you  observed,  in  your  intercourse  with  the  lower  orders,  that  they  feel  the 
operation  of  those  distinctions  which  are  more  immediately  applicable  to  their  supe^* 
nors.?— I do  not  think  the  lower  class  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  care  two-pence 
about  emancipation. 

Then  wliy  do  you  conceive  that  as  long  as  that  question  is  in  agitation  there  will 
be  sources  of  discontent  ? — I think  there  will  be  sources  of  discontent,  that  the  higher 
classes  will  be  looking  forward  to  emancipation,  thinking  they  will  be  benefited  by 
it,  and  that  the  lower  classes  will  be  under  their  influence. 

You  think  the  discontent  of  those  persons  who  are  anxious  about  emancipation  will 
spread  itself  to  tbe  lowest  classes? — I do  ; and  I think  if  they  succeed  in  collecting 
this  rent  that  they- call  Catholic  rent,  it  will  be  of  most  mischievous  consequence  to 
the  country,  because  it  will  bring  a connexion  between  the  lowest  peasant  in  the 
country  that  pays  the  rent,  with  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  association. 

Y ou  think  it  is  dangerous,  not  only,  with  respect  to  the  sum  that  may  be  collected; 
but  as  a means  of  combination  ? — Certainly. 

In  your  intercourse  with  the  lower  orders,  do  they  ever  mention  the  state  of  the 
law  as  affecting  Roman  Catholics  ? — Never. 

Then  what  classes  have  you  heard  speak  of  it  ?— The  better  class  of  farmers  and 
professional  men.  — ' 

20.  O 
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Mercurii,  1.9*  Almi,  1824. 

The  Right  Honouiiahle  [.ORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Major  Ricluird  JViilcocks,  again  calleil  in;  and  Examined. 

[77/e  following  extract  xvas  read  from  the  Wiirtess’a  l^xaminalion  of  the 
preceding  day  .•] 

Major  “ I THINKas  longas  the  colintry  is  agitated  with  the  question  of  Catholic  cinnn- 

itkhanl  Wiilcods.  cipation,  discontent  will  still , remain ; but  I think  it  M’ill  be  reducctl,  for  I am  of 
' ' opinion  that  even  if  Catholic  emancipation  was  granted  to  them,  that  it  would  not 

19  May  1824.  put  a Stop  to  outrage. 

“ You  are  of,  course  aware  that  Catholic  emancipation  now  refers  to  the  highest 
orders  ?— Precisely.  . 1 

“ Have  you  observed,  in  your  intercourse  with  the  lower  orders,  that  they  feci  the 
operation  of  these  distinctions,  which  are  more  immediately  applicable  to  their  supe- 
riors?—Ido  not  think  the  lower  class  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  care  two-pence 
about  emalicipation.  i 

“ Then  wliy  do  you  conceive  that  as  long  as  tliat  question  is  in  agitation,  there  will 
be  sources  of  discontent? — I think  there  will  be  sources  of  di.scontent;  they  will  be 
looking  forward  to  emancipation,  thinking  they  will  be  benefited  by  it. 

“ You  think  the  discontent  of  those  persons  who  are  anxious  about  cinanci[)ation,' 
will  spread  itself  to  the  low'est  classes? — Ido.” 

I did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  lower  class  were  to  be  benefited  by  ernanci[)atiou, 
but  I meant  that  the  higher  orders  would  have  an  influence  upon  the  lower  classes, 
so  long  as  they  agitated  the  question ; but  I do  not  mean  to  sny  that  the  lower 
classes  would  derive  benefit  by  emancipation.  . ' 

. To  what  do  you  attribute  the  present  influence  of  the  higher  classe.s  of  Catholic.s 
over,  the  lowcr? — 1 think  there  is  a connection  between  tlicm  and  their  clergy,  tlmt 
must  always  have  an  influence  over  tlie  lower  classes.  : 

That. is  to  say,  that  the  higher  classes  of  persons  professing  the  same  religion  will 
have  an  influence  over  the  lower  classes  professing  the  same  religion  ? — Through  their 
clergy,  I think  they  .will. 

Supposing  the  causes  of  ti.e  discontent  of  the  higher  orders  on  that  subject  were 
removed,  would  they  have  the  same  means  of  exciting  discontent  among  the  lower 
orders?: — \ should-  think  not  on  that  score. 

, When! were  you  first  appointed  by  government  to  act  at  the  head  of  the  police? — 
It  was  in  the  year  1814;  but  I held  a situation  under  the  government.long  prior  to 
that.  ...  I 

Was  it  connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in  any  part  of  the  counlry? — 
It  was.  ) 

Whereat,  and  at  what  time? — I commenced  in  Limerick,  I think  the  latter  end 
of  1 808.  ' . . 

What  was  tlie  state  of  the  county  of  Limerick  at  that  time  ? — Very  muclf  dis- 
turbed. s 

Was  there'  the  same 'spirit  and  pHnciples'of  combination  prevailing,  as  prevail 
now? — I think  not.  i 

' What  was  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  at  that  lime  ? — I think  the  principal  cause 
of  disturbance  at  that  time  originated  in  the  tithe,  system.  i 

How  long  did  that  state  of  disturbance  continue,  for  how  long  a period  ? 

I think  I remained  in  Limerick,  Which  is  the  only  time  I can  speak  of  with  cer-- 
. tainty,  till  the  latter  end  of  1 809,  or  the  commencement  of  1 8 1 0. 

‘...Were,  the  disturbances. suppressed  when  you  left  it? — good  deal;  but  there 
were  outrages  of  another  nature  ^committed  in  Limerick  during  the  time  I was  there 
there  were  many,  cases  of  .abduction,  of  a very  atrocious  nature  taking  place,  and 
great  discontent  about  farms.  . . • ; 

'i  Where  were  you  next  employed,  after  you  left  Limerick  ? — At  Waterford. 

In  what  year? — I think  I went  to  Waterford  in  1810. 

Did  you  go  to  Waterford  in  consequence  of  disturbances  existing  in  that  part? — 
I did  ; I was  ordered  there  by  the  government. 

O ' 'What. 
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What  was  the  character  of  the  disturbances? — Not  exactly  the  same  with  those  Major 
in  Limerick ; I met  with  a new  character  of  disturbances  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  IbcAart/  mikocka. 
keeping  strangers  out  of  the  county  ; it  was  the  custom  in  that  county  at  certain  ^ 

periods  of  the  year  for  strangers  to  come  to  Waterford  from  other  counties,  to  assist  ‘9 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  they  were  very  much  disturbed  on  that  score. 

Did  they  rob  arms? — ^They  did. 

Did  they  take  secret  oaths  ? — I cannot  speak  to  that  of  my  own  knowledge ; I am 
told  they  did. 

Did  those  disturbances  continue  for  any  period  of  time ?~They  did;  I think 
1 was  in  Waterford  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  months,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Waterford. 

In  what  character  were  you  in  the  county  of  Waterford? — A magistrate. 

• Where  were  you  next  employed  ? — In  Tipperary. 

What  year  was  that  ? — I believe  the  latter  end  of  181 1 or  1812  ; but  I cannot  be 
positive.  . 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  disturbances  in  that  county  ? — A good  deal  of  outrage 
about  tithe,  murdering  tithe  proctors  and  tithe  valuers,  amt  a good  deal  of  the  same 
system  about  land  and  farms. 

Were  the  people  sworn  ?~  I have  no  doubt  they  were. 

Did  they  rob  arms  ?— They  ditl.. 

Was  that  the  period  at  which  the  faction  was  called  Shanavosts  and  Caravats? — ■ 

It  was;  such  parties  did  exist  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  I believe  had  before 
I went  into  it. 

How  long  did  those  disturbances  continue  in  Tipperary? — I am  not  certain  that 
they  were,  ever  put  down. 

, Where  were  you  next  emploved  ? — I believe  1 was  removed  from  that  to  the 
county  of  Mca'tli ; I am  not  certain  when  I was  sent  to  Kilkenny;  I cannot  be 
quite  accurate;  I was  moved  about  a good  deal. 

You  went  to  Kilkenny  about  that  time? — I think  I did. 

Was  the  county  of  Kilkenny  disturbed? — It  was  partially  (Jjsturbed. 

. Of  the  same  nature  of  disturbances  that  prevailed  in  Tipperary  ? — I think  pretty 
nearly  of  that  kind. 

. After  leaving  Tipperary,  ndicre  did  you  go? — I think  I went  then  to  the  county 
of  Meath,  a part  of  the  county  of  Meath  bordering  on  the  county  of  Dublin,  at 
a place  called  Garristown,  where  there  were  some  very  violent  outrages;  but  they 
were  confined  to  a particular  part  of  that  district. 

What  was  the  nature  of  ‘hose  disturbances  ?— They,  were  taking  annsj  flogging 
and  beating  people  ; it  was  about  land.;  principally  about  a commonage,  that  was 
claimed  by  two  parlies';  I believe  Lord  Longford  claimed  one  part,  and  Mr.  -Alex- 
andef  another,  and  the  people  who  enjoyed  a right  of  commonage  before  trials 
were  taken,  were  dispossessed  of  their  privileges,  and  that  roused  them  to  acts  of 
outrage  ; they  were  put  down,  and  I got  the  surrender  of  their  arms,  or  a great  part 
of  them. 

•,  Did  that  system  of  outrage  extend  over  the  county  to  any  degree? — Yes,  in  that 
neighbourhood.  • 

After  being  in  the  county  of  Meath,  where  did  you  go  ? — I believe  I was  then  sent 
to  Westmeath. 

Were  the  disturbances  general  in  Westmeath  ?--Yes,  very  much  so. 

What  description  of  disturbances? — I found  a new  character  of  disturbances  in 
Westmeath,  that  I had  not  discovered  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  ; there  was 
a good  deal  about  land ; and  much  of  the  disturbances  were  created  against  their 
own  clergy,  against  the  Catholic  clergy,  on  account  of  their  demanding  very  large 
fees,  as  they  said,  for  their  clerical  functions. 

' Were  the  people  sworn  in  that  county  ?—  I believe  so. 

Did  they  take  arms? — They  did. 

' Did  those  disturbances  continue  for  any  length  of  time? — They  did. 

Wliat  was  the  next  station  that  you  went  to  ?— I was  then  ordered  to  the  county 
of  Tipperary,' as  the  chief  magistrate  under  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill ; stationed 
in  the  barony  of  Middletliird.  . . 

What  year  was  that? — The  latter  end  of  the  year  1814  ; I think  I went  in  Sep-, 
temberor  October  1814,  under  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill. 

. Was  the  same  syateinof  disturbance -going  on  at  that  time  that  you  liave  already 
described  as  existing  in  Tipperary  ?— That  barony  was  very  much  disturbed, on 
■,j20,  0 2 account 
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jf  , account  of  tithe,  pursuing  proctors,  also  about  farms,  I tliink,  and  a good  deal  about 

Jfie  ard  (VUlcbcks^  dispossessing  the  tenants  and  putting  new  tenants  in  ; quarrels  arose  out  of  thaH 
, Where  did  you  go  to  from  Tipperary? — To  Limerick. 

■ ^9  “y  > -»4-  In  whatyear?  — 1821  1 tliink,  I went  to  Limerick. 

You  iiavc  been  in  Limerick  since  1821  ? — No,  I have  not;  in  1822,  I was  ap- 
pointed to  anotljcr  situation  under  the  government,  and  superseded  in  myntithority 
■as  chief  jriagistraic  ; I was  appointed  to, a situation  under  llie  present  Constabulary 

Has  not  llierc  existed  upon  the  whole,  a scries  of  commotions  throughout  Ireland 
Tor  several  ycar.s,  do.sely  resembling  each  other  ? — In  flial  part  of  the  country  that 
1 have  been  in,  certainly. 

You  mean  tliroiighout  those  counties  ? — Yes. 

What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  main  object  of  those  commotion.s  and  conspi- 
-racies  ? — lii  Limerick  I have  been  infbnneil,  that  their  object  was  to  lower  tithes, 
rents  and  taxes.  ' ; 

Do  you  conceive  they  had  no  other  object? — I have  licard  they  had,  but  I cannot 
say  that  I concur  in  the  opinion  that  they  had. 

Do  you  conceive  if  vents  were  lowered  to  a proper  rate,  and  the  .system  of  tithe 
improved,  that  then  tliey  would  become  perfectly 'satisfietl  and  content,  and  dis- 
continue these  insun-ectionary  tiabits  ? — I am  really  of  opinion,  that  if  the  rents 
were  reduced  to  a fair  proportion,  and  the  tenants  were  released  from  the  arrears 
tliut  they  may  owe,  and  tlie  covenants,  that  are  in  the  old  leases,  ami  that  their 
situations  were  made,  more  comfortable,  I think  it  would  bo  a great  means  of  restor- 
ing tranquillity.-  . . 

Do  you  think  they  would,  under  those  circumatauces,  be  taken  out  of  the  ini 
■fluenceof  the  upper  class  of  Roman  Catliolics  ? — I think  they  would  ; but  my  opinion 
•of  the  lower  classes  is  this,  that  if  llieir  situation  is  made  comfortable,  they  will 
follow  that  line  of  business  that  makes  them  comfortable  ; and  they  would  not 
be  likely  to  interfere  or  engage  in  any  disturbances  ; I heard  many  of  them 
say  so. 

Wjmt  part  of  Ireland  were  you  in,  in  1810  and  i8n  ? — I tliink  I was  in  Tippe- 
rary or  Waterford.  I think  1 went  from  Limerick  the  latter  end  of  1809;  I went 
to  Limerick  in  1808;  early  in  1809  there  was  a special  commission,  which  pro- 
duced some  good  effect ; I was  tlicn  moved  to  Waterford  ; and  I think  I went  to 
^Yaterford  in  1810;  and  1 am  not  certain  but  that  it  was  1811  when  I went  to 
Tipperary. 

: You  were  in  Tipperary  somewhere  about  the  period  of  1 8 1 0 or  1 8 n ? — I was. 

And  the  county  was  very  imicli  disturbed  ? — It  was. 

Were  not  the  prices  of  all  agricultural  produce  exceeding  high  ? — Pai'ticularly  so. 

Had  the  lower  orders  at  that  period  any  reason  to  complain  of  higli  rents  ?— No  | 
but  there  was  great  squabbling  about  grounds. 

High  rents  were  not  at  that  particular  period  a cause  of  discontent? — The,  demand 
of  higli  rents  certainly  was  ; because  when  large  farms  fell  out  of  lease,  the  land* 
lord  was  demanding  very  high  rents  ; and  in  many  instances,  I believe  the  former 
tenants  were  put  out  and  new  tenants  got  possession,  wliich  created  a discontent 
between  the  new  and  old  tenants ; and  I am  told  several  outrages  were  committed 
in  consequence  of  that. 

Were  notthe  prices  of  corn  at  that  period  full  tliree  times  higher  than  the  ordinary 
price  of  com  in  Ireland  ? — I am  certain  they  were ; it  was  very  lately  a shilling 
a stone,  and  it  was  very  nearly  three  and  sixpence  a stone  at  that  time. 

What  is  the  date  of  your  last  visit  to  the  county  of  Limerick,  your  official  visit 
.at  the  tune  Major  Going  was  murdered  ?— That  was  in  1821  ; the  latter  end  of 
1821. 

Was  that  before  or  after  the  murder  of  Major  Going?— I was  there  before  the 
murder  of  Major  Going,  but  not  as  chief  magistrate  ; but  I succeeded  to  it  imme- 
diately after;  Major  Going  was  not  in  the  office  of  chief  magistrate,  when  he  was 
.inurdereci. 

Were  you  there  &t  the  time  of  a skirmish  between  the  police  and  the  peasantry 
111  the  neighbourhood  of  Askeaton? — I was  not.  * 

Were  the  particulars  of  that  case  reported  to  you  ? — They  were. 

What  cause  led  to  that  skiraish  between  the  population  and  the  police  ?— I be- 
lieve it  was  on  the  subject  of  tithes,  as  well  us  I recollect. 

Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  stale  the  particulars  of  that  case  to  the  Committee? 

T ilo  not  Imbw  that  1 am  in  possession  of  them  fully  ; I will  state  wlint  I know 
“ ' of 
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6f  them  ; the  police  magistrate  got  information  that  there.was  to  be- a large  assem-  Muior 
blage  of  disturbers  of  the  peace,  in  a certain  part  of  the  county;  he  sent,  as  I have  tUchurd  tyUlcoeks.- 
been  informed,  a party  of  the  police  to  resist  or  apprehend  some  of  those  disturbers ; ^ 

there  was  an  immense  assemblage  of  the  country  people;  and  as  I have  been  told, 
the  police,  which  were  going  up  to  the  place  where  they  had  the  information  the 
assembly  was  to  take  place,  were  mistaken  for  some  of  their  own  party,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  get  very  near  to  them  before  there  was  any  opposition  on  either  side ; 
but  upon  the  police  getting  in  amongst  them,  they  attempted  to  make  some  priso- 
ners, and  a battle  in  fact  commenced  between  them,  in  which  there  were  lives  lost 
on  both  sides. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  recollect  whether  there  were  any  lives  lost  on  the 
side  of  the  police? — I think  there  was  one  police  man  shot. 

Are  you  clear  in  your  recollection  ,?^ — I think,  I am. 

Were  there  any  prisoners  made  on  that  occasion  ? — There  were,  I speak  from 
hearsay.  ' ' - - - . -u 

Will  you  inform  the  Committee,  wlicthcr  any  circumstances  afterwards  occurred, 
of  a particular  nature,  with  regard  to.  the  burial  of  those  amongst  the  peasantry, - 
who  were  killed  upon  that  occasion? — There  were  two  men  brought  in  by  the  p.o- 
lice  from  the  place  where  the  buttle  took  place ; it  was  alleged,  tiiat  one  of  tlioSd 
.prisoners  was  not  quite  dead. when  hp  was  brought  into  Rathkeale;,  when  they  \vere 
brought,  that  the  vital  spark  was  not  extinct,  when  he  was  broiiglit  in;  and  I -did 
hear,  that  shortly  after  they  were  brought  into  Rathkeale,' they  were-thrown  into 
some  pit  or  hole  that  was  dug  for  that  purpose. 

, Was  any  thingjhrown  over  them  ? — I liearcl  there  was  lime  thrown  over  them. 

Was  Major  Going,  the  magistrate  of  police,  present  on  that  occasion,  or  were 
any  police  present  ? — Major  Going,  I think,  was  not  present ; but  his  chief  constable 
or  chief  secretary  was  present,  and,  I believe,  commanded  the  police  who  were 
acting  on  that  occasion. 

' Do  you  moan  to  state,  that  the  dead  bodies  of  those  persons  were  flung  into 
a pit,  the  right  of  sepulture  being  not  allowed  to  them  ? — I believe  that  M'as  the 
fact;  r heard  so. 

Did  that  circumstance  produce  any  strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
■peasantry? — I think  it  did. 

■ ' Can  you  inform  the  Committee,  M'hether  there  is  or  is  not  a particular  anxiety, 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  with  regard  to  the  ceremony  of  burial  ? — I be- 
lieve there  is ; I am  certain  there  is. 

Can  you  inform  the  Committee,  whether  there  were  any  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  county  present  at  the  time  that  these  dead  bodies  were  flung  into  the  pit  ? — 

I heard  that  there  were  not;  but  I did  hear,  that  some  of  the  magistrates  had 
assembled  in.  the  town,  and  that  they  had  ordered  the  bodies  to  be  interred  in  that 
Way. 

Did  you  feel  it  your  duty  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  this  case  ? — I did. 

You'have  stated,  that  there  was  an  impression  amongst  the  country  people, 
more  or  less  prevalent,  that  one  of  those  people  was  buried  before  he  was  dead-; 
have  you  reason  to  believe  whether  that  was  true  or  false? — I really  think  it  was 
false,  because  I made  particular  inquiry  into  it,  and  examined  some  professional 
men,  who  told  me,  that  there  was  heat  in  the  body,  but  that  the  vital  spark  had 
been  extinct  for  several  hours ; but  I*  know  the  impression  on  the  ' minds  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  people  was  that  the  fact  was  otherwise. 

• Have  you  any  doubt  that  impression  produced  a very  strong  feeling  of  irrit.ation 
on  the  niindsof  the  population  of  the  country? — I am  certain  it  did. 

■ ■ Do  you  think  that  that  impression  was  excited,  in  a particular  degree,  towards 
the  police,  and  those  who  were  present  at  the  performance  of  this  sepulture  ?~ 

I think  it  was.  . , 

You  made  a, full  examination  into  the  facts  of  this  case? — I did  examine 
into  it. 

And  the  evidence  which  you  have  now  been  giving  to  the  Committee  is  the 
result  of  that  examination  ? —It  is. 

In  your  experience  of  Ireland,  liave  you  known  any  other  instances  of  burials 
without  the  right  of  sepulture  being  allowed,  burials  of  prisoners  or  criminals? — ^ 

None  of  late  years. 

Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge,  that  persons  who  have  been  sentenced  to  execu? 
lion  in  the  course  of  justice,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  have  been  so  buried  in  th6 
gaol  yards? — Certainly.  " ■■■  ' 

■•  20.  G 3 Did 
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T.'  I I rrr  n i ^ phrasc,  as  connected  with  prisons,  the  Croppy’s  liole? — • 

llieharil  Willcockt.  Frequently. 

'"lo  MuvTsQi.  ' T explain  to  tlie  Committee  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  Croppy’s  hole  ?— 

I have  known,  and  I have  seen  it;  persons  timt  were  executed  under  tlie  sentence 
of  the  law  were  brought  into  a certain  part  of  the  prison  and  interred  there. 

In  those  cases,  were  the  rights  of  sepulture  allowed  ?~None,  that  I saw. 

In  those  cases,  was  quick-lime  thrown  over  the  bodies?  —In  some  I believe  there 
was. 

Was  this  done  in  the  presence  of  any  of  the  prisoners  ? — Yes,  I think  it  was  • 
there  were  some  of  the  prisoners  about  the  gaol  who  assisted  in  the  performance 
ofit.- 

You  have  known  this  occur  more  frequently  than  once  ? — I have  known  it  to  occur 
ill  Limerick,  in  Tipperary,  and  in  Westmeath. 

. Can'  you  state  the  particular  periods  at  which  this  occurred  ? — At  the  special 
commission  in  Limerick,  I think  it  was  held  in  February  1 8og,  and  some  of  the 
persons  that  were  executed  in  consequence  of  that  commission  were  treated  iu  tliat 
kind  of  way. 

Do  you  conceive  that  that  practice  has  produced  considerable  irritation  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  ? — I cannot  take  upon  me  to  say  that;  I never  knew  it  did, 
I never  knew  any  thing  resulting  from  it. 

Have  you  ever  known  tlie  prisoners  in  gaol  compelled  to  perforin  the  offices  of 
sepulture,  in  the  way  you  have  dcsci'ibed? — I never  knew  them  compelled,  but 
I have  seen  them  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  tiaolcr,  without  annearinG  to  do 
it  reluctantly.  ° ■ 

Will  you  explain  what  the  object  of  this  mode  of  sepulture  was  ?— To  prevent  the 
friends  of  the  persons  executed  from  assembling  at  wakes,  and  entering  into  further 
coiispiracie.s  at  those  wakes  ; I think  that  was  the  great  object. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  itfonns  any  part  of  the  object  of  it  to  en- 
hance, as  it  were,  the  punishment  of  the  person  so  interred,  or  to  oliend  the  feelings 
of  relatives  r — There  might  have  been  a portion  of  that  too. 

Have  not  such  burials  been  only  in  cases  where  the  sentence  has  been,  that  the 
body  should  be  given  for  dissection,  and  that  has  been  substituted  in  such  cases?— 
I think  it  was  in  other  cases,  because  I think  only  in  cases  of  murder  the  bodies 
were  ordered  for  dissection,  and  I think  there  were  some  insurrectionary  cases  that 
were  not  ordered  for  dissection. 

You  state,  that  the  object  was  to  prevent  the  friends  having  a wake  upon  the 
body ; have  you  known  any  evil  consequences  result  from  wakes  upon  the  bodies  of 
criminals  ? A good  deal ; I think  conspiracies  have  been  formed  there  to  commit 
outrage  upon  the  prosecutors,  and  persons  engaged  in  bringing  those  persons  to 

Do  you  recollect  any  particular  cases  in  which  that  has  occurred  ?— I cannot  from 
my  memory  now  state  any  case.  . , - 

^Do  you  recollect  any  recent  instances  of  burials  of  this  kind  in  Limerick?  — 
None.  • • 

Do  you  know  when  it  ceased  ?^I  do  not  know  that  I over  saw  it,  except  on  the 
special  commission  in  1809.  • 

Have  you  seen  it  elsewhere,  in,  any  other  cases,  recently  ?— I have  not  recentlv' 
by  any  means. 

What  do  you  call  recently  ?-I  do  not  tliink  I liave  seen  it  ti.eso  ten  years. 

• lou  mentioned,  that  this  was  done  to  prevent  the  relatives  assembling  at  wakes  ■ 
do  you  appreliend,  that  in  order  to  prevent  that,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prevent 
funeral. cei-emonies  being  performed  over  them  in  the  gaol  yard,  where  they  were 
rethSd'  ^ 'efuseci  it,  nor  I never  knew  that  they  were 

•Did  you  ever  know  them  perform  any  ceremonies  ?— Never. 

“ 1"*^  ‘ V Prevent  conspiracies  against  the 

prosecutors,  has  it  often  fall™  within  your  observation,  that  witnesses  and  pro- 
seculors  were  afterwards  murdered.? Very  often.  ■ 

arteVd°istricK?‘^'^  v'’“‘  “ “ common,  or  an  uncommon  occurrence,  in  those  dis- 
arued  districts? — Very  common,  to  murd  ' . . 

hands  of  the  law  officers. 

for  having  given  true  evidence  or  false  evidence  in  court.?- 


‘o  marder  them,  and  spirit  them  away,  and  k7ep 
icers. 

1 liave  known  nn.wV.  'f  ■" evidence  or  false  evidence  in  court,.?— 

uporwhUr  »et  upon  their  evidence  afterward, s,  by  reading  it 


i I 


You 
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Yoii  say,  you  have  not  known  any  instances  of  the  kind  within  the  last  ten  years  ? — Major- 

I think  I might  go  a little  further;  the  last  I recollect  was  in  Westmeath,  and  rt'tV/coe^#. 

I think  that  was  in  1813.  ■ '■ ^ 

You  have  mentioned  some  advantages  that,  you  think,  might  result  from  that  May  1854,. 
practice  ; do  you  not  think,  that  very  great  disadvantage  may  arise  from  a practice 
contrary  to  law,  enhancing  the  punishment  in  a way  not  authorized  by  law,  and  that 
that  may  have  raised  great  resentment  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  country  ? — 

I think  it  might. 

Had  there  been  disturbances  in  Limerick  before  this  transaction,  which  you  have 
staled  with  respect  to  Major  Going  ? — Yes. 

Of  what  nature  had  been  those  disturbances  ? — I think  a good  deal  connected 
with  land  and  tithe ; Major  Going  was  in  the  police  about  two  years  before  he  was 
murdered,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  that  he  was  sent  there.  . 

Had  there  been  any  murders  committed  in  Limerick,  previous  to  this  transac- 
tion ? — Y es.  ; . ‘ 

Can  you  state  any  of  them  ? — Young  Mr.  Hoskins  was  murdered  ; he  was  a son 
of  Lord  Courtenay’s  agent. 

Of  what  age  was  he '! — I believe  about:  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age. 

And  that  took  place  before  this  transaction  of  Major  Going  ? — Yes. 

In  what  state  did  you  find  the  police,  under  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  of  the 
county  of  Limerick,  when  you  commenced,  your  duties? — They  were  not  as  well; 
organized  as  I wislied.  ■ ’ 

Have  you  the  power  of  comparing  the  state  of  the  police  of  the  county  of  Li- 
merick, with  the  police  of  the  county  of  Clare,  at  that  time  ? — No,  I know  notliine 
of  Clare. 

What  individuals  principally  composed  that  police  ; were  they  natives  of  the- 
county  of  Limerick,  of  Major  Going’s  police,  or  were  they  brought  from  elsewhere  ?’ 

— I believe  they  were  most  of  them  brought  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  a good, 
many  of  them  were. 

Were. there  any  of  them  brought  from  the  King’s  County? — A good  many, 

I believe. 

Were  there  many  of  them  brought  from  Shinrove  ? — I believe  there  w-ere  some. 

That  is  in  Tipperary  ?— Yes.  , - 

' Was  it  your  duty  to  ascertain  the  state  of  that  police,  with  a view  to  rendering  it, 
more  efficient? — I did  do  so.  . ' , ; 

Did  this  examination  of  yours  lead  to  the  removal  of  any  of  the  then  existing 
police? — Very  shortly  after  I had  got  the  superintendence  ofit,  I found  it  necessary 
to  remove  some  of  them  ; I had  the  authority  of  removing  the  constables,  under  the, 

Peace  Preservation  Act,  for  misconduct. 

Did  you  find  that  tlicre  existed  any  party  or  religious  spirit  amongst  these  police- 
men  ? — I think  I did  discover  it. 

What  description  of  party  or  religious  spirit  was  that  which  you  discovered? — 

I thought  I discovered  something  of  what  is  called  Orange  faction  in  tlie  esta- 
blishment. , ; 

For  the  last  three  years,  you  have  had  a very  extensive  opportunity  of  knowing 
ti)e  state  of  the  police,  and  their  conduct,  in  the  country  ? — Yes.  1 

■ During  that  period,  have  you  ever  k.oown  any  thing  of-  a religious  faction  manifest 
itself  in  the  police? — Never  ; except  what  I have  mentioned.  ' . * 

Of  course  there  have  been  occasional  occurrences  of  misconduct  in  the  police; 
have  you  ever  in  any  instance,  knowm  such  conduct  passed  over,  without  a minute^ 
investigation  of  the  charges? — Never, 

Have  you  not  found  the  punishment  or  animadversion  as  necessity  required,  most 
impartially  applied  in  all  such  cases? — I always  found  so. 

Without  distinction  of  religion  or  party  ? — I never  heard  a word  of  religion  in 
the  establishment  under  my  superintendence.  , ■ 

Have  you  not  found  that  the  government  of  the  country  has  been  most  par-, 
ticularly  anxious  to  repress  every  such  distinction  of' that  kind  ? — Positively  so ; 

I hayc: acted  upon  it  myself,  I had  raised  a considerable  portion  of  the  police  myself,, 

I dare  say  800,  and  I never  knew  a man’s  religion  till  he  was  appointed  and  sworn, 
iiito  his  situation.  ' ■ ; .... 

Were  there  any  public  acts  or  resolutions  entered  into  during  your  acquaintance, 
with  the  county  of  Limerick,  at  that  moment,  which  had  the  effect,  in  your  judgr? 
ment,  of  encouraging  the  disturbances  amongst  the  p.cople ; do  you  recollect  any 
i 20.-  ' ' O 4 ■ resolutions 
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resolutions  etitered  into  at  Ratlilcealc,  by  the  magistrates  ? — I do  recollect  tliat  th6re 
were  resolutions  entered  .into,'  • ' 

Do  you  recollect  how  those  resolutions  were  signed  ? — I dare  say  I know  the 
19  May  1824.-  meeting  alluded  to;'  tlicre  were  several  meetings  of  magistrates,  wlicre  there  were 
resolutions  entered  into,  and  the  manner  in  wliich  those  alluded  to  were  signed 
was  called  a round  robin ; that  is,  every  man  signed  his  name  in  a kind  of  way^tliat 
you  could  not  tell  whether  he  signed  it  first  or  last. 

Have  you  a copy  of  those  resolutions  ? — No ; I was  not  one  of  the  members  that 
signed  them.' 

What  was  the  purport  oi  those  resolutions  ? — They  were  entering  into  reso-r- 
lutions  to  come  forward  in  a bhdy  to  exert  themselves  to  put  a stop  to  the 
disturbances;  I believe  so,  but  I cannot  charge  my  memory;  Ido  recollect  ihc' 
circumstance;  but  the  substance  of  the  resolutions  I really  do  not  recollect,  better 
tEan  what  I have  stated. 

Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  disturbance  in  tiie  county,  in  your  opinion, 
which  induced-  'the  signature  of  that  document  to  be  in  the  shape  it  was  ? — It 
certainly  was,  . 

Were  those  resolutions  so  signed  in  a round  robin,  afterwards  published  in  the 
public  prints  ?- — 1 am  sure  they  were. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  tendency  of  those  resolutions  so  pnblislicd,  was  to  add 
to  the  feeling  of  strength  on  the.  j>art  of  the  disturbers  of  ilic  public  peace,  and 
confidence  in  their  own  strength  ? — I cannot  take  upon  me  to  answer  that;  I think- 
the  resolutions  were  rather  turned  into  ridicule  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
signed.  .... 

From  its  being  in  a round  robin? — Yes;  I do  not  know  that  any  cO'cet  was, 
produced 'either  W'ay. 

In  all  your  experience  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  have  you  ever  known  a jury 
impanuelled? — :Never.  . ^ 

Did  it  appear  to  you  that  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  generally,  in  the  dis- 
Uirbed  part  of-tlie  county  of  Limerick,  was  such  as  it  ought  to  have  been  previous 
to  those  disturbances  ? — Certainly  not. 

In  what  particulars  did  they  appear  to  have  been  remiss  ?— I think  a great  part  of 
them  shrunk  entirely  from  their  duty  as  magistrates ; in  my  opinioii,^if  they  had 
acted  as  magistrates,  and  like  good  men,  the  disturbances  would  not  have  arisen  to 
the  height  they  did. 

Do  you  apply  that  to  the  county  of  Limerick  only  ? — Only  Limerick. 

Tbe_  evidence  which  you  have  given,  is  as  to  the  magistrates  generally?— Gene-- 
rally,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

Was  that  a general  observation  with  regard  to  the  magistrates,  or  were  there 
exceptions  to  it  ? — There  weie  exceptiqna  certainly. 

Do  you  know  of  exerti’ons  being  made  nt  IhUt  time  by  magistrates  in  the  county 
of  Limenok,  winch,  l£  they  had  been  generally  acted  upon  and  seconded,  would  have 
ed,  m your. mind,  to  the  tranqdilUty  of  the  eomitry  ?— r thiiik  if  all  the  magistrates 
had  acted  in  the  way  that  I know  some  of  them  did,  it  would  have  prevented  a great 
deal  of  mischief,  and  suppressed  a great  deal  of  the  disturbances.  There  are  not  better 
magistrates  in  Ireland  than  some  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Limerick. 

You  mentioned  tllnt  when  you  were  in  that  county,  in  the  year  1808,  the  principal' 
cause  of  the  disturbances  was  tithe  It  was  in  1821,  Iwent  to  Limerick  Inst  ' 

You  stated  that  some  magistrates  behaved  perfectly  well ; in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  residences  of  those  magistrates  has  the  county  been  quieter  than  the  rest  of 
It?— iMuch  more  so ; and  indeed  I know  some  good  magistrates,  that  I entertained 
a very  high  opinion  of  at  the  time  I was  nt  Lilnerick,  and  do  nt  this  moment  ■ but' 
there  were  disturbancM  in  their  neighbourhood.  At  the  time  the  disturbance’s  got 
to  such  a height,  magistrates  were  aimost  afraid  to  leave  their  houses  ■ they  would- 
not  go  out  without  an  escort  latterly.  ■ 

Solely  observations  apply  only  to  Limerick?— I am  speaking  of  Limerick, 

■You  mentioned,  that  in  i8o8  there  were  disturbances  in  the  country  ; what  part 
of  the  country  do  you  apply  yourself  to  i you  have  said  the  disturbances  were  prin- 
clp^ly  with  respect. to  tithes? — In  Limerick,  in  1808. 

Yon  said  the  disturbances  were  principally  as  to  tithes ; did  you  find  so  geneml, 
a co-operation  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county  against  those  disturbances  when  they 
were  levelled  pnmipally  at  the  tithes,  as  [when  they  seemed  to  extend  also  to  tlio 
Cjuestion  of  rent  ?-  I think  in  .Tipperary  I always  had  the  assistance  of  the  magisr, 

* ' irate* 
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Irates  aftei- 1 mis  there,  for  about  four  or  five  moiillis.  When  I went  first  to  Tip- 
perary, there  was  a strong  feeling  of  the  magistrates  against  the  measure  under  which 
I acted;  but  when  they  found  that  the  measure  was  operative,  then  I had  the  full 
co-operation  of  the  imigistrates,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

Generally  speaking,  in  the  parts  of  the  country  where  there  have  been  disturb- 
ances against  tithes,  have  you  found  an  uniform  co-operation  against  those  disturb- 
ances as  much  .as  when  they  have  been  against  rents  ?— I thinlc  1 have ; I think  when- 
outrages  had  been  committed  from  any  cause,  the  M’eil-disposed  magistrates  were 
inclined  to  assist  me. 


Majur 

Richard  Wilkneks. 
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Did  you  know  any  thing  of  the  conduct  of  tlic  magistrates  of  Limerick,  previous 
to  that  visit  in  1821  ? — Yes,  1 did  ; in  i 808  I knew  something,  but  not  so  much  as 
I did  at  that  time. 

- Do  you  consider  that  besides  supineness  a.s  magistrates  on  this  particular  occasion, 
that  they  were  to  he  charged  with  a general  negligence  of  their  duties  in  administer-^ 
ing  justice  between  the  lower  orders  ? — I think  there  was  a very  great  cry  out,  that 
justice  was  not  administered  generally.  ' 

Have  you  been  told  of  any  existing  complaint?— I have,  I believe. 

^ Was  there  a complaint,  with  regard  to  the  system  of  fees  taken  by  magistrates? 

Yes ; I did  hear  that  some  magistrates  took  fees,  and  took  them,  if  I may  bo 
allowed  the  expre.ssion,  in  kind. 

Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  taking  fees  in  kind  ?— Getting  theii-  tm  f 
drawn  borne,  and  other  things. 

' Any  thing  else  .3— Assisting  in  planting  their  potatoes,  aud  things  of  that  kind. 
Were  those  fees  taken  upon  tlie  discharge  of  magisterial  duty,  or  upon  any  other 
occasion?— I cannot  lake  upon  me  to  say,  what  the  agreement  between  the  "rantor 
and  the  grantee  was,  but  that  it  was  for  some  service,  1 should  suppose,  rendered  by 
the  magistrates.  ^ 

Do  you  conceive,  that  those  presents  were  made  for  service  rendered  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  magistrate?— I think  they  arose  out  of  magisterial  infiuence. 

Were  those  magistrates  middle  men,  or  resident  gentry?— They  were  resident 
gentry ; I tliink  they  generally  possessed  some  property,  but  very  mucli  em- 
barrassed. 


The  observations  wljich  you  have  made,  apply  to  the  time  before  the  reform  of 
the  magistrate;  before  the  introduction  of  the  petty  sessions? — Certainly. 

They  apply  exclusively;  to  tliat  time?— Exclusively ; I think  there  is  a great 
improvement  since  that  time  in  the  country. 

At  that  period,  to  your  knowledge,  was  there  any  connexion  which  existed  be- 
tween any  of  the  magistrates  and  the  system  , of  illicit  distillation,  which  prevailed 
at  that  period? — I did  hear  it,  and  do  believe  it. 

Was  there  any  general  feeling  in  the  county,  with  respect  to  the  participation  of 
some  of  the  magistrates  in  illicit,  distillation,  and  in  the  system  of  fees?- There 
certainly  was  ; particulai-ly  in  the  western  parts  of  the  county  of  Limerick. 

Did  that  belief,  within  your  observation,  tend  to  deprive  the  magistrates  of  the 
confidence  of  the  people  at  large  ? — I think  it  did.  . 

liave  you  known  any  of  those  practices  prevail  recently,  of  taking  fees  in  kind  ? 

No;  not  since  the  revision  of  the  magistracy. 

Were  any  of  the  magistrates,  who  were  notorious  for  taking  fees  in  kind,  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  their  situation? — No;  not  any  of  them. 

Plave  you  known  any  magistrates,  who  have  been  removed,  to  be  replaced  ?— 
I think  they  were. 

Are  any  of  those  who  have  been  replaced,  the  magistrates  who  took  fees  Ja 
kind  ?— I think  there  has  been  one  magistrate, replaced,  that  was  suspected  of  taking 
fees  improperly,  in  the  county  ot  Limerick ; lie  is  a magistrate,  both  of  Limerick, 
and  I believe  Tipperary, 

Upon  what  does  your  suspicion  rest?— From  what  I have  heard  in  tho 
country,  I Imve  no  fact  ot  my  own  knowledge  ; it  would  be  a very  difficult  thing  to 
obtain  any  fact,  but  from  the  general  observiitibiis  that  were  made  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Have  you  observed  amongst  people  atiarge,  in  your  acquaintance  with,  tlmni, 
any  habitual  disregard  of  truth,  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  or  in  giving 
evidence  ? — I am  very  sorry  to  say  that  I have  ; there  is  a great  deal  of-demoialiiia,- 
lion  among  the  j)eople  on  that  score.  ,,  J.iv '.4 

To  wlrat  ' causes  do  you  attribute  this  disregard  of  truth  ?—L  can  only  give  an 
answer  to  that  from  mere  matter  of  opinion  ; I think  the  frequency  of  oaths  about 

P electioneering 
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no  MINUTES  OE  EVIDENCE  bttfore  Sei.ect  Committee  (Sc.4Hum  1824) 

niMinicoch  •"^Iters  and  freehold  oaths,  and  in  courts  of  justice.  On  trials  in 

H^r^tmcoch.  cruninnl  courts  ol  justice  I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  perjury  committed. 

- ^ the  want  of  solemnity,  in  administering  the  oath  in  courts  of 

jiislice,  has  had  any  tendency  to  lower  the  oliligation  of  it?— I really  think  in  some 
ot  the  interior  courts  it  is  not  admini.stci  ed  with  the  proper  degree  of  solemnity. 

lo  what  court  do  you  allude  ? — The  assistant  barrister's  court ; in  civil  bill  cases 
I have  seen  the  oath  administered  there,  I thouglit,  in  a very  unbecoming  manner  ’ 
,Are  not  tlic  whole  ot  the  proceedings,  in  the  assistant  barristei  ’s  court,  in  verv 
great  hurry  and  confusion?— Very  much  so  in  some  of  them  that  I have  seen.  ^ 
1)0  you  conceive  the  hurried  manner  in  %vhich  business  is  carried  on  before  the' 
ns.sistant  barristers  lias  any  effect  in  depriving  the  oath  of  its  full  sanction  and  oblica- 
tion  . I really  have  often  thought  so,  from  my  own  observation  when  1 have  been' 
on  the  bench.  . 

Do  you  consider  that  the  presentment  system  has  led  to  tiie  habitual  disremrd  of 
an  oath . 1 think  latterly  the  presentment  system  in  those  counties  has  been  verv 

much  improved;  I think  that  the  grand  juries  have  been  very  minute  and  verv  nai^ 
ticular  m the  duties  belonging  to  their  office  ; and  I think  tliore  is  not  that  .svstem  ■ 
existing  now  that  was  some  years  ago ; I think  it  is  mncli  improved. 

I extend  the  observations  which  you  liave  made  with  respect  to  the  assistant 

banisters  court,  to  the  courts  of  still  more  inferior  description,  tho.se  of  manors 
bdore  scncsdml.s?— 1 ncvcrailcnded  one.  '■  manors 

Which  do  you  conceive  that  the  jicoplo  attach  rrio.st  obligation  to,  .secret  oaths 
that  aicadininistered  hy  each  other,  ortho.se  taken  in  courts  of  jiustice  ?— In  mv’ 
opinion,  decidedly  to  a .secret  oath  ; that  is'  more  binding  upon  them  than  any  oath 
administered  by  Itt'wful  authority.  uaui  any  oain 

Can  you  slute  ony  ground,  upon  ,vliich  tlioy  form  tlml  distinction,  any  views  they^ 
take  ot  tl.o  d,st,nct.on?_Iti,ink,  if  they  were  known  to  deceive  each  Xr  by 
taking  t be  oath  tlicy  administered  to  each  other,  the  man  found  i.reakina  it  woukV 
bo  very  likely  to  suffer  severe  punishment ; I think  that  is  one  caiise 
Do  voii  know  whether  thev  ennotrl/vr  rh,.  r.ofi.o  1 ; . _ 


.■  ^ ...UL , 1 ujiiiK  ujul  IB  one  canse. 

Do  you  know  whether  tliey  consider  the  oaths  admini.stered  in  courts  of  jiKstice  as 
compulsory  oaths,  and  for  that  reason  not  binding  ? — I cannot  say 


in  the  nature  of. , «uu 

that  I understand  that  to  be  their  view. 

The  Committee  understand  you  to  say,  that  the  reason  why  pconlo  attend  mnre 
to  secret  oaths  than  to  legal  oath,  is,  that  the  eonsequeneo  oVhreTldng  l™ 
oadi  would  be  the  revenge  of  the  parties  concerned  ?— I think  tJiat  is  Inc  reason  • 

themselves;  they  have  told  me  tliey  Imvc  been 
punished  amongst  their  own  party. 

to  tee  te’*  “ “nsWcrahle  time,  there  wa,  more  terror  attached 

to  ti  c force  of  insurgents  than  to  the  force  of  the  law  ?-No  doubt  of  it. 

And  long  as  that  continues,  the  oath  tliat  is  im|ioscd  hy  the  insurgents  would 
hemore  attended  to  than  the  oath  imposed  by  law?-No  doubt  of  it  *= 

5:SE"£Ss"-^ 

That  apses  from  apprelicnsion  of  consequences  ?— Of  law  iirosedution  ’ 

Y Do  not  you  thmk  that  a principle  of  false  honour  goes  to  confirm  them  in  that 

by  vlTtary  oSgatos\  dte  law  “1“  "'<='»solyes 

Whicl.  is  stronger  thfnSir  Lre’onaV  by  a principle  of  honour' 

upon IiGiiour.  Ves,  and  that  in  many  cases  they  act' 

IVhat  do  you  think  is  their,  view  of  the  religious  obligation  of  an  oath  administered 
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m courts  of  justice  ?-My  opinion  is,  that  they  do  not  apprehend  any  bad  conse 

qtiences  front  tt ; that  they  can  be  absolved  front  it.  ' ^ 

State  what  you  tnean  by  absolving  from  it  ?_That  their  clergy  absolve  from  it.  ' ' 

H,!  r .1  r , that  ts  the  feeling  of  the  lower  class  of 

the  Catholic  religion,  that  they  can,  be  absolved  from  those  oaths 

the,  ,m»-me7a“  m ""  Scoral  evil,  are 

Has  it  come  to  yoor  knowledge,  that  the  Homan  Catholic  clergy  have  ever 
cudeayoured  to  ponU  out  to  the  people  the  sinfulness  of  taking  those  Lcret  oaths 
as  well  as  t ie  illegality  ofit?— I have  known  some  of  the  clergy^do  so  ' ’ 

Do  you  think  that  tlicy  are  generally  disposed  to  do  so  ?— 1 cannot  sav  Hmf  T « 
met  wtth  many  Uoman  Catholic  clergjmen  that  I believe  have so^  ’ '‘“™ 
Have  you  known  of  the  Homan  Catholic  clergy  having  beet,  strenuous  in  endea- 
vouring  to  enforce  upon  the  mmds  ol  the  people,  the  prSprict,  of  not  laki™  fdse 
o.aths,  and  perjuring  Ihemselves  ,n  courts  of  justice  ?-A  great  many  of  them  Iwe 
r“r?  r“  9’'®'='’'''='!  '^"'1  difference  between  the  lower  classes  of  I’rolcstants  and 
Of  Catholics,  in  revering  the  obligation  of  an  oatli  ?— Only  that  one  is  a great  deal 
more  general  than  the  other;  there  are  very  few  Protestants  in  the  parts  of  the 

rSo™  ,!rd1s”nSn^^ 

Do  not  you  believe  that  from  that  ciiciimstancc,  they  are  disabled  from  exertiua 
themselyes  as  much  as  they  would  do,  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime  ?— No 
doubt  ot  it ; many  ot  those  priests  I entertain  a very  clilihrent  opinion  of  from  the 
highei  Older  tnat  I have  been  speaking  of ; in  many  instances  I can  prove,  that  the 
priests  have  been  extremely  useful  to  mo ; the  old  ones  * ' ’ ‘ “ 

Do  not  you  believe  that  if  they  had  some  support,  'independent  ot  those  voluu 
tary  contr, buttons  of  tbetr  Hocks,  that  they  would  be  a much  more  useful  a"d 
efficient  set  of  men  tor  the  purpose  of  good  order,  than  they  are  at  present;- Not 
a doubt  of  it,  that  If  the  Catholic  priests  were  paid  out  of  thc^ public  purse,  it  would 
be  a most  beneficial  thing  to  Ireland.  ^ i . h wuuia 

1)0^'''/';^  «"y  .instances  in  whicli  the  members  of  the 

Homan  Catliolic  church  have_ refused  to  give  absolution  till  the  parties  who  applied 
font  had  purged  tiiemselves  from  their  crimes,  and  had  forsaken  those  associahons » 
—I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say.  ■.■oeianuns  r 

Such  things  may  have  happened  without  your  knowing  it’— Yes 
Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  the  Koman  Catholic  witnesses  of  tlic  lower  order  do 
npt  regard  the  obi, gat, on  of  an  oath  in  courts  of  justice  i-I  do  mean  tosay,  ktt 
many  instances,  and  in  the  greater  iiumhor,  they  do  not  y.  maim 

• Have  you  never  observed  that  of  the  lower  order  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 

ceiemony  of  kissmg  tiie  book  m a court  of  justice?-  Frequently;  and  I frequentlv 
haTO  detected  tliem  niyseit  in  the  crime  of  kissing  their  thumbs  ^ ^ 

.Docs  not  that  endeavour  to  avoid  perfonning  th.rt  ceremony,  seem  to  show  that 
the  witness  did  attach  some  reverence  for  the  oath  ?— I think  wlipii  l.i  u 
he  was  determined  if  he  conld,  to  evade  it,  by  nqt  kissLg  the  book  ; 
kiss  It,  he  would  go  on  with  Ins  evidence  in  the  same  way  as  if  be  had  not  kissed  H 
^ Could  not  the  priest,  a, Id  does  not  tite  priest,  absolve  them  in  the  case  of  dther' 
offences  fully  as  much  as  m cases  of  perjury  ?— I believe  so,  moat  assuredly 
_ Haveyou  known  any  mstauces  m titc  county,  of  Limerick,  in  which  any  numbers' 
of  ho  Cathol.c  priesthood  l«ve  exposed  themselves  to  considerable  personal  risk 
“"*'‘1''®"“  9f  ^‘’9"'  et'^ftlons  to  maintain  the  public  peac^e  f— I liin^ 
riy  did,  there  was  one  priest  ,n  particular,  that  assisted  me  a good  deal  and 
tiiere  was  anothei  that  was  very  mucll  tlis|)osed  to  assist,  but  from  ill  lieiill’h  for 
nmny  months  before  left  that  neighbourhood,  he  was ’confined  and  couid  ^ 
exert  himself,  though  I thought  he  was  extremely  well  inclined 

• Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  those  priests  were  threatened  by  the 
daturhers  ot  tile  public-peace  with  personal  hostility,  in  cohsequence  of  their  e.xer 
t ons  to  iriaiotain  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  ?— No.  I know  one  priest  that  was 

threatened  and  he  applied  to  me  for  protection,  but  he  ivas  a priest  that  disappointed ' 

or  deceived  me;  he  promised  to  do  something  which  was  not  done,  and  this  caS  ' 
to  the  knowledge  of  some  of  ins  flock,  and,  I believe,  he  was  thfCatened  for  tlMt  ^ 
attempting  to  intorlero ; and  he  applied  to  me  for  protection  afterwards.  - - 

r 2 In 


Major 

hichard  fVilUockt, 
ig  May  1824. 
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U2  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  before  Select  Committee  (Session  1824) 

In  what  species  of  habitations  do  Catholic  priests  penerally  live;  are  tlicy  Ihatdied 
or  slated? — Generally  thatched  ; snug  little  cabins  most  of  thcni,,somo  not.  very 
good.  , 

Do  not  you  imagine  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  thatched  cabins  are  very  much  more 
at  the  mercy  of  the  population,  than  others  who  live  in  houses  of  a different  descrin- 
tion? — Most  certainly.  ^ 

What  are  the  description  of  Catholic  chapels  ?— I think  they  are  improving  very 


_ Were  you  ever,  or  are  you  acquainted  with  the  proceeding  at  contested  elections 
m Ireland  ?— I have  heiud  a good  deal  about  it,  particularly  in  Tipperary. 

In  the  process  of  taking  the  poll,  are  a great  many  oaths  administered? -In 

some  cases,  there  are ; the  Irecbolders  oath  1 have  seen  administered  at  elections. 

Arc  more  oaths  tendered  to  Catholic  than  to  Protestant  electors?— 1 l)cliove 
there  are ; there  arc  some  qualification  oaths,  I believe,  to  be  taken  by  a Catholic. 

Are  those,  oaths  sliovt,  and  easily  intelligible,  or  are  they  long  and  involved  in  their 
construction?— -I  believe  they  arc  long  and  involved  in  their  construction. 

Do  you  believe  that  many  ot  the  persons,  to  whom  tliose  oatlis  arc  tendered, 
may  not  liave  sufficient  education  to  understand  the  import  of  them?— I am, satis- 
fied there  are  many  that  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  them. 

Do  yon  think  that  such  a proceeding  tends  to  increase  or  diminish  the  reverence, 
for  an  oath,  in  dj<jse  to  whom  those  oaths  arc  tendered  ? — I am  of  opinion,:  that  if 
does  tend  to  diminish,  and  to  demoralization  in  that,  respect;  the  frequent  admini- 
stration of  those  oaths,  the  operation  ofwhich,  I believe,  i.s  very  little  thoimht  of  by 
a great  many,  after  they  are  taken. 

Can  you  stale  what  is  the  im[)ort  of  the  freeholder’s  oath  ? — Yes  ; I think,  there 
arc  two  or  three  li'eelioUlcr’s  oaths. 

.Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  you  intend  the  de.scription  which  yon 
have  given  ot  the  habits  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  character  of  magistrates,  to  apply 
at  all  to  the  north  ot  Ireland  ? — No;  I can  form  no  judgment  of  the  north  of 
Ireland. 


Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the  north  of  Ireland?— No;  I never  was  in  the 
nortli  ot  Ireland  but  once. 

Your  observations  apply  to  Limerick  solely  ? — Some  ap[)ly  to  Limerick  solely 
and  some  apply  to  the  south  of  Ireland  generally. 

As  to  magistrates,  to  Limerick  solely?— Principally. 

As  to  the  habits  of  the  peasantry,  to  the  south  of  Ireland  generally  ?— I think 
Ihcy  are  better  in  condition  in  some  parts  than  in  others.. 

Speaking  now  of  the  south  of  Ireland  alone ; is  not  the  love  of  fightiivf  a very 
prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  the  peasantry  ? — ^It  lias  been  very  mucli  so  • 
tactious  fighting.  » 

Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  factious  fighting  ?— It  very  often  arises  in 
this  sort  of  way,  that  at  a fair,  or  at  any  public  meeting,  some  of  the  peasantry  cet 
intoxicated,  a quarrel  ensues  as  I suppose  between  two  individuals;  one  party 
prepares  his  friend, s and  his  faction,  to  meet  the  other  party,  or  some  of  tlicm  at  the 
next  convenient  place  of  public  meeting,  at  a fair  or  market,  and  there  tliey  who 
have  a strong  faction,  attack  tiiis  party,  and  beat  and  ill-treat  them,  and  in  some 
instances,  lives  have  been  lost;  that  faction  increases,  the  other  party  then  recruits 
tor  the  next  place,  and,  at  lust,  it  becomes  a most  serious  matter;  almost  the  wliolo 
ot  ffie  peasantry  m a fair  I have  seen  engaged  in  fights  in  this  kind  of  way. 

To  the  amount  of  how  many  luindreds  have  you  ever  seen  engaged  in  affirays  of 
liiat  kind  . I dare  say,  taking  both  sides,  I have  seen  five  or  six  hundred,  or  pro- 
bably, a thousand,  but  notin  actual  combat,  because  when  it  comes  to  that  extent 
the  other  party  retreats  and  gets  up  upon  hills,  or  some  distant  ground. 

You  spoke  of  parties  or  factions,  arc  the  Committee  right  in  supposing  that  all 
the  peasantry  have  a particular  naine,  suppose, the  Delaneys,  the  O’Briens  tlie 
p Ryans,  or  whatever  particular  name  it  may  be,  belong  to  one  faction  in  a par- 
liculai  distiict  of  country,  and  that  two  or  three  other  particular  names  may  belong 
to  another  d,xt,;,ct  of  couutry?-Yes;  if  one  of  the  llelaneys  was  lieatZZ  l hit 
bis  own  tnends  to  avenge  it  at  the  next  fair. 

Will  i;ou  stpe  a little  tlie  original  cause  of  war  upon  these  occasions ; what:  may 
l.eve  excited  lor  mxlancc,  the  Delaneys,  the  O’Briens,  and  the  O’Ryans  t7takS 
ai^tns  against  each  other  in  the  way  yon  have  described?— It  arises  very  often  out 
of  some  family  dispute  or  quarrel,  as  I have  stated  before,  from  intoxication  ' ■ 

Have  you  ever  heard  persons  of  respectability  maintain  that  that  .sort  of  fighting 
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at  fairs  ougljt  ral’uer  to  be  encouraged  tljan  suppressed  ? — I think'  I have  heai-d  of  Major 
one  instance  ol  a respectable  person  in  the  county  of  Limerick  encouraging  it,  but  ttichurd  Wilk-ocks. 

in  any  other  county  I do. not  think  I have.  ^ 

Was  he  a magistrate  ?— He  was.  19  May  i8.j4. 

Is  it  not  considered  rather  a good,  sign  in  the  country,  that  that  is  renewing?— 

Some  people  think  it  a good  tiling  to  set  the  lower  classes  at  variance, 

Is  it  a matter  ot  fact,  that  in  the  times  of  civil  commotion,  when  the  minds  ofi 
people  are  more  pariicularly  directed  against  the  government,  that  these  fightings 
pre  less  frequent.? — I really  think,  that  when  we  had  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
mightbe  something  against  the  government,  that  those  factions  were  very  numerous, 
that  all  are  sworn  that  if  there  was  any  thing  to  break  out  against  the  government* 
or  against  the  state,  that  then  they  would  all  unite  and  be  of  one  partv. 

Are  the  figlitings  less  frequent  at  those  periods? — I think  they  are" 

Have  you  ever  beard  any  gentlemen  in  the  country  say,  that  it  was  u good  .sign 
that  people  were  fighting  each  other,  for  that  then  they  would  not  attack  them,  or 
words  to  that  effect  ?■ — I have  heard  gentlemen  of  the  country  say,  and  magistrates, 
that  it  was  a good  sign  to  see  the. lower  classes  at  war  with  each  other,  for  then 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  tliat  they  were  combining  against  the  state. 

Have  you  known  the  civil  force  interfere  upon  those  occasions  at  fairs,  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  commotion  — Very  frequently ; almost  constantly. . • . 

In  what  light  do  people  consider  that  interference? — I do  not  think  tliev  like 
tiic  interference  ; I think  people,  in  many  instances,  do  not  wish  to  see  that- the 
magistrates,  or  people  of  that  class  in  the  country,  were  against  them,  or  would 
lake  any  steps  to  put  them  down. 

Can  yon  explain  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Shanavists  and  Caravats? 1 

cannot. 

Can  yon  explain  the  nalur<‘  of  their  battles,  and  tl\e  extent  to  which  they  meet  ?— • 

I have  known  them  fo  meet  in  very  large  bodies. 

Whatniimber  have  you  ever  known  engaged  upon  those  occasions  ? — I have  seen 
an  entire  fair  engaged  in  ig  for  when  they. are  fighting,  I am  almost  astonished 
how  they  know  those  of  each  others  party. 

Do  you  know  whut  the  distinguisiiing  circumstances  me,  that  determine  whether 
a mail  is  a Slianavist  or  a Caravat? — 1 do  not ; they  have  signs,  but  I do  not  knoiv 
that  tliey  wear  any  public  emblem  ; it  originated,  I am  told,,  (but  it  is  .merely  from 
hearsay)  something  about  a waistcoat  and  a neckcloth  ; the  Caravat,  I think,  was 
some  nian  that  %vas  executed.  It  is  a very  light  and  ridiculous  story,  that  he  threw 
hjs  Caravat,  meaning  bis  cravat,  when  he  was  going  to  the  place  of  execution, 
amongst  the  crowd  that  were  near  him,  and  some  man  appeared  in.  a white  waist- 
coat, that  was  opposed  to  that  party,  and  from  that  they  derived  the  names  of 
Caravats  and  Shanavists. 

Was  that  the  origin  of  both,  as  you  have  described,  so  far  as  you  have  been 
ipfor.med? — Certainly,  it  was  the  origin  of  the  name;  whether  there  w’ere  feuds 
continued  amongst  them  before  that,  I cannot  say,  but  they  had  that  name  long 
before  I ivenl  into  Tipperary.  . ® 

Did  that  particular  feud  last  for  several  years? — It  did. 

Is  It  extinct?.— I think  it  was  put  down  by  the  Insurrection  Act. 

Were  there  many  lives  lost  in  the  progress  of  it  ?~There  were ; I heard  of  14 
being  lost  in  one  engagement,  in  the  town,  of  Gooldeo. 

Do  you  consider  that  practice  of  fighting  at  fairs,  in  spite  of-tlie  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  prevent  it,  as  calculated  to  give  the  people  an  idea  of  their  own 
strength,  and  the  weakness  of  the  civil  authority?— Indeed  I do  not. 

\\  hy  not  ?.  Because  in  many  instances  they  appear  in  a very  superior  force,  and 
a few  police  men  turn  them  out  of  the  fair. 

You  speak  of  the  state  ol  things  at  present^  do  you  not  conceive  there  was  a time 
when  the  police  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  practice  ?— I do. 

Do  you  nut  conceive  that  that  state  of  things  was  calculated  to  increase  tlie 
confidence  ol  the  people  ? — 1 think  it  might,  and  to  intimidate  the  civil  authority. 

Do  you  not  consider,  among  the  good  effects  of  the  police  at  present  is,  that  there 
is  a power  of  preventing  that?— I do. 

Do  you  not  consider  that  the  practice  is  less  frequent  now  than  it  was  in  former 
times  ?— Most  assuredly ; it  is  very  nearly  extinguished. 

Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee,  or  describe  to  the  Committee,  how  the  po-. 
pulation  are  armed  upon  those  occasions  of  fights  and  conflicts  ?— Mostly  armed 
vmh  short  guns  of  a blunderbuss  description,  cut-down  muskets  we. call  them,  and 
• P 3 pistols ; 
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that  iu  the  sort  of  description,  for  I have  sot  I dare 
, ';  say;  111  tiie  course  of  my  experience,  one  or  tivo  tiioiisand. 

The  question  was  diiected  to  the  iiiamier  in  wliicli  the  population  were  ariiied  in 
those  conflicts  tliat  liaee  been  deacrilietl,  at  fairs  ?— That  is  the  description  of  nrhis  ■ 
they  gdwitli.tiiein.concealed  under  their  j/reat  coats,  they  have  them  slung  in  a belt' 
and  a large  coat  on,  and  buttoned  up  till  it  is  necessary  to  use  them  ; unless  voii 
searched  them  yon  would  not  be  apprised  of  their  hein"  armed.  ^ 

Do  you  mean  to  inform  the  Committee,  that  they  liavj  been  nnned  in  this  manner 
to  the  amount  of  several  hundreds  r— No  ; 1 do  not  mean  that  every  person  that 
goes  to  those  fights  is  armed  witiufire  arms,  but  those  that  have  not  fi.e  arms  are 
armed  with  a sort  of  stick  called  a clogh  alpine,  that  is  a large  stick,  gencraily  ash 
pulled  up  out  of  the  gfound  ; the  young  suckers,  where  there  is  part  (if  the  root  left 
to  It,  to  make  it  have  more  weight  at  the  strikiiig  end  than  tlic  end  which  yoii  hold 
m the  hand  : but  I have  seen  other  descriptions  of  sticks  that  they  havchati  at  fairs 
with  iron  ferrels,  and  very  frequently  a part  of  the  barrel  of  a musket,  or  the  barrei 
of  a gim,  ami  this  studded  ail  round  with  iiiiils,  to  make  it  a most  desperate  weapon  - 
It  would  he  more  fatal,  I think,  than  the  blow  of  a sword.  ■' 

What  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  lights  of  this  kind  are  armed  with  the 
wcaptiii  you  describe,  and  what  proportion  of  fire  arms  ?— An  iiiconsidcrnlilc  liaft 
With  lire  arms.  ' 

Are  the  leaders  generally  armed  with  fire  arms  f— Yes,  I think  they  are. 

Arc  the  leadei-s  of  those  factions  persons  who  have  that  distinction  comieded  to 
them  oil  account  of  personal  strength  and  activity,  or  from  having  more  propertv 
amt  heiiig  m a more  prominent  station  than  those  that  follow  them  think  they 
arc  Chosen  ont  of  their  own  party  as  being  the  most  active  : but  1 do  not  consiclef 
that  many  are  engaged  that  are  jiossessed  of  property.  There  are  some  of  the 
larmcrs  and  larmers’  sous  engaged  in  them,  blit  I do  not  consider  them  Of  aiiv 
property,  ^ 

Havp  not  you  known  persons  engaged  in  tlioin  of  the  class  of  iniddlin/r  farmers 
n head  above  the  class,  of  the  lower  jieasantry,  to  give  an  influence  anioivr  the 
peasantry  r—J  here  might  be  a dissolute  person  of  the  hotter  class  enlisted  aniona 
them,  that  tiiey  would  consider  better  quaiilied  to  direct  their  measures,  tlian  a nei  - 
sou  m the  same  state  of  ignorance  with  themselves.  . 

Have  not  you  known  the  magistrates  often  interfere  to  prevent  these  tilings  ?~ 
Very  frequently.  ® 

Have  not  you  known  them  interfere  personally,  without  the  assistance  of  militarv 
toicc,-  I cannot  say  that  I have  ; I think  when  it  came  to  a serious  nuarrel.  the 
military  were  always  necessary.  ^ 

Have  not  you  sumelimes  found  these  the  effect  of  old  tniditioumy  quarrels  of 
tlie  Standing  ot  a century  ?— I cannot  go  buck  so  hir  as  that. 

Is  there  no  tradition  ot  old  possession  amongst  them,  of  their  being  of  the  blood 
of  old  possessors  heard  ot  one  laction,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  a man  of  iho 
name  of  Iitzgerald  there,  used,  to  brag  ot  his  ancestors, 

a ve'rj^low  ‘considerable  amongst  the  peopIe?^lndeed  I think  not,  except 

He  hud  no  influence  arising  from  that  circumstance  ?— I think  not. 

Have  you  any, reason  to  think  tliat  this  disposition  to  fight  ot  fairs  is  confined  to 
the  south  ot  Irelnml I think  to  tlic  south  and  west,  it  is  a good  deal  confined  ’ 
Have  you  any  local  knowledge  of  the  north  of  Ireland  r— No. 

It  is''^  operation  of  the  Constabulary  Actr— 

You  are  inspector  of  constables. for-  the  whole  of  Munster  ^ Yes 

apJoi:l:/?!5;f  fjr  “-‘“'-‘OS  «r; 

UmerickP-Theywere  taken  mostly 

, By  whom  was  that  selection  mudeP-Itwas  deputed  to  myself  by  the  maffiatratos  ’ 
'f  .b“  tio-iorvmg  and  best  calculated  for  the  service,  oift  of  the^odv  at 

large  of  the  peace  preservation  establishment.  ody 

‘''0"  tio  they  examine  the  men  and  an  ‘ 
Enirt'  Pratl'iced  to  the  bench  of  magislratcs.  . 1 1 first  made  n v 

r ^ H M “'®otad  the  men,  and  I laid  that  before  the  magistrates  upon  the  benefit 
f produced  every  man  to  the  magistrates,  when  they  were  finally  pS.  ' ” ' 

' What 
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What  course  vvas  pursued  iu  the  county  of  Kerry  ?— In  the  county  of  Kerry  the  Major 
magistrates  l<ept  the  nomination  and  selection  to  themselves,  Richani  WUleucha. 

,pid  you  attend,  on  that  occasion,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ? — I did.  ^ 

Did  you  make  any,  and  what  communication  to  the  magistrates  then  assembled,  >9  *824. 

with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  constables? — I told  them  how  other  counties 
had  proceeded,  by  giving  the  selection  of  constables  to  me ; and  that  if  they 
thought  right  to  do  so,  I would  act  for  them  as  I acted  in  other  counties  ; however 
they  preferred  to  keep  the  nomination  to  themselves. 

T)ki  you  make  that  communication  from  yourself,  or  on  the  behalf  of  the  Irish 
government? — I really  think  that  that  communication  I made  from  inyselfj  merely 
how  the  proceedings  hud  taken  place  at  those  other  counties,  for  Kerry  was  the  last 
county  tliat-I  selected. 

Are  you  clear  in  your  recollection,  that  you  did  not  slate  to  the  magistrates  as- 
sembled, that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Irish  government  that  the  appointment  should . 
he  made  by  you  ? — I am  not  quite  certain  ; 1 might  have  said  something  of  the 
kind,  that  the  government  wished  the  selection  to  be  made  by  me,  and  of  persons; 
not  connected  with  the  county;  that  a better  police  would  be  got  out  of  strangers 
taken  from  another  county  than  from  the  population  of  the  county  in  which  they 
were  to  act ; I believe  it  was  an  opinion  that  originated  with  myself. 

Did  you  make  that  communication  to  the  magistrates  of  Keiry,  with  tlie  privity 
and  approbation  of  the  Irish  government  ? — I believe  the  Irisli  government,  some- 
of  the  members,  were  aware  of  it. 

Did  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Kerry  acquiesce  in  that  opinion  ? — No, 
they  did  not. 

Wljat  M'as  the  course  pursued,  with  respect  to  tlie  nomination  of  the  constables 
in  the  county  of  Cork  ? — I attended  a meeting  of  magistrates  in  Cork  ; I believe 
there  were  1 27  magistrates  present ; .they  begged  of  mo  to  state  to  them  the  pro- 
ceeding  that  had  been  taken  in  other  counties,  respecting  the  nomination  of  the 
police,  and  I stated  that  the  other  counties  had  left  iho  nomination  to  myself. 

To  what  counties  did  you  refer  ? — To  Tipperary  and  to  Limerick. 

Did  you  convey  to  the  magistrates  of  tlie  county  of  Cork  any  intimation  of  the 
wishes  of  the  Irish  government? — 1 think  I did  : similar  to  that  in  Kerry. 

What  proceeding  took  place  by  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Cork  on  that 
occasion  ; were  the  appointments  made  by  them,  or  by  you? — The  magistrates  di- 
vided upon  the  question,  whether  they  were  to  be  raised  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
county  themselves,  or  whether  the  nomination  was  to  be  given  to  me,  and  there 
were  sixty-three  for  my  getting  the  nomination,  and  sixly-three  against  it ; and  the 
chairman  gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  my  having  the  selection,  under  a certain 
restriction. 

What  were  those  restrictions  ? — Before  the  noble  chairman  gave  liis  vote,  he 
asked  me,  if  I would  allow  of  any  part  of  the  police  being  selected  by  the  magis- 
trates out  of  the  old  police ; I told  him,  if  1 understood  to  what  number  the  ma- 
gistrates would  expect  tlie  nomination,  that  I might  be  able  to  form  a decision ; but 
that  I did  not  like  to  take  the  responsibility  upon  myself,  without  the  sanction  of 
government,  and  I asked  him,  whut  proportion  of  the  police  he  wished  or  expected 
that  the  magistrates  should  raise  themselves  ; he  told  me,  ihere  were  sixteen  men  ^ 
to  be  raised  for  each  barony  ; he  asked  me  if  I thought  it  would  be  right  to  allow 
the  magistrates  to  elect  four  out  of  those  sixteen  : I told  him,  to  that  I had  no  ob-  • 
jection;  that  1 would  raise  the  twelve  myself;  upon  which  the  chairman  gave 
a casting  vote,  in  favour  of  my  having  the  nomination. 

In  what  capacity,  and  under  what  authority,  did  you  visit  the  magistrates,  and 
take  the  steps  you  have  now  mentioned  ? — I was  sent  down  by  government. 

From  your  experience  of  the  former  police,  can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what ' 
is  the  principal  defect  of  the  original  constables,  in  the  different  counties  in  Ireland  ? 

— ^^I  think  nothing  could  be  worse  than  they  were;  they  were  the  worse  description 
of  people  in  the  county. 

Did  any  part  of  that  mischief  arise  from,  their  being  locally  connected  ? — 1 think 
it  did  ; and  I am  certain  that  they  did  not  do  their  duty  in  tlte  part  of  the  county 
in  which  they  were  connected  : tliey  would  not  execute  warrants,  they  would  not 
apprehend  persons ; this  I have  been  told,  and  I believe  it  to  be  true  ; because  when  ' 

I was  established  with  my  police,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  it  was  incredible  the  j 
number  of  what  is  called  Bench  Warrants,  that  were  handed  to.iny  police  for  exe-,, 
ciition  ; and  I found  in  sbnw!  instances  in  the  county  of  Iqipcrary,  that  the  person  • 

20.  P 4 agamst 
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Major  against  whom  those  warrants  were  given  lo  be  executed,  was  nearly  what  is  called 
Ibchard  iViUcocks.  door  neighbour,  and  yet  standing  out  against  the  constable. 

^ I'liat  appeared  to  you  to  be  a suincieiit  reason,  for  preferring  persons  that  were 
19  uj  1824.  iQCidly  connected  ? — Most  assuredly, 

Do  you  not  tiiink  that  if  there  had  been,  as  there  are  at  present,  chief  constables 
in  baronies,  that  that  evil  wouUl  liavc  been  [n’cvenlod? — I think  tluit  it  would  ; l)o- 
cause  there  was  no  immediate  autliority  over  the  former  [lolicc  to  make  them  do' 
their  duty ; but  I am  still  of  opinion  that  the  be.st  police  for  a county,  would  bo  to 
take  them  from  a distant  county. 

Were  not  the  men  appointed  by  the  grand  juries  at  the  ur.sizcs,  notoriously  in- 
efficient and  incapable?^ — Quite  so. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  Constabulary  Act,  to  give 
the  appointment  to  the  govenurmnt  of  the  country? — I am  decidedly  of  that 
opinion. 

So  far  as  you  have  hud  an  opportunity  of  judging,  iiuvc  not  the  selections  tiiat 
have  hcen  made  by  governmenl,  been  most  inipai  lially  made,  and  without  reference 
to  any  religious  distinction  or  party  ? — Most  assuredly ; all  the  chief  constables  in 
my  district  were,  before  their  appointment  linally  took  place,  referred  to  me  to  ascer- 
tain their  capability,  without  any  reference  to  any  religious  distinction. 

Were  not  a large  proportion  of  those,  the  discharged  militia  of  the  county.^ 

I am  speaking  of  chief  constables ; the  constables  that  I selected  for  Cork  and 
Waterford,  and  would  liave  done  so  for  Kerry  had  1 been  permitted,  would  have 
been  almost  excusively  from  the  staff  of  the  militia ; and  I believe  it  is  a fact,  that 
sotne  gentlemen  would  allow  that  there  has  not  been  a bad  selection  made. 

Were  not  the  Cork  constables  that  were  appointed  from  the  baronies  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  as  efficient  and  respectable  men  as  any  I believe  they  were- 
but  they  were  put  'out  of  their  own  baronies  5 which  I think  is  nearly  as  good  as  Vf 
they  had  been  taken  from  a remote  county ; the  great  objection  I have  to  police  so 
raised  is,  their  being  left  at  home  iu  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood. 

By  whom  were  llie  police  appointed  uncicr  Major  Going,  were  they  appointed  by 
tlie  magistrates  ?— Certainly  not  by  the  magistrates  for  they  have  no  power  uiitlor 
that  Bill. 


' Are  you  acquainted  vvilh  any  police  appoiiilmcnts,  which  have  been  exercised 
exclu,sivcly  hy  the  magistrates,  wiiicli  liave  tended  to  promote  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country  ?— Excepting  Kerry,  I do  not  think  1 liave  ; I am  myself  inspector  of  the 
Kerry  police ; and  I liave  found  them,  I must  say,  a very  efficient  body  of  men  • 
but  1 took  care  to  use  the  same  precaution  there,  tliat  was  done  in  Cork,  and  that 
was  removing  each  one  from  his  own  barony,  for  a distance  of  many  miles. 

In  Kerry,  they  were  appointed  by  the  inagistratc,s?— -Tliey  were,  subject  to  mv 
inspection  afterwards,  J J 

^ Do  you  conceive  the  police  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  that  part  of  the  police  of 
Cork  which  was  appointed  by  the  magistrates,  to  be  less  efficient  than  that  part  of 
the  police  which  is  appointed,  through  you,  by  government  ?— I have  not  found  mv 
instance  of  it. 

Have  you  considered  the  state  of  the  bai-ony  of  Keiiry,  in  tiic  county  of  I imerick 
to  be  one  which  demanded  your  peculiar  attention r— I think,  latterly  there  have 
been  some  disturbances  in  Kenry,  but  not  when  I was  stationed  there  • but  latterlv 
I understand  from  the  reports,  there  have  been  some  disturbances  in  Kenry.  ' 

Can  you  inform  the  Committee,  whether  Kenry  is  a part  of  the  country  in  wliich  ' 
there  arc  a considerable  nurhber  of  resident  landed  gentry  ?— I believe  tliei-p  iiv  ' 
most  respectable.  ^ ’ 


Are  there  more  resident  gentry  in  Kenry,  thnn  there  are  in  tire  nrountains  of  Ul.ner 
Connolloe? — Most  undoubtedly.  ■ M 

More  than  m the  eastern  baronies  of  Omteybeg  and  Clanwiliiara  More  in 
Kenry,  decidedly.  m 

of  Cork,  in  which  the  distnrbances  lirst' 
broke-out?— Only  by  name ; I never  was  stationed  in  Cork. 

■You  were  asked  tile  question,  ^yhether  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the  government  to 
put  down  every  thing  like  party  spirit  in  the  appointment  of  tiic  polic®o ; tliat  nues- 
tiOri  was  limited  since  l Sz  l ; it  you  were  asked  the  question,  applicable  to  an  earlier 
period,  would  you  make,  the  same  answer  ?-I  hav,!  „o  doubt  of  it  , and  I thSi  Tt 
was  fiom  the  governmeut  that  I got  private  information  of  those  irregularity  in 
the  Lttnctlck  police  ; and  when  1 got  the  superiulendcneo  of  it,  1 was^directeil'to 

inquire 
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inquire  most  particularly  into  it,  and  suppress  it;  it  was  from  ilie  government  or  Major 
an  officer  very  high  under  government,  that  I got  that  private  information.  Richard  IVillcockt. 

You  stated  tliat,  during  the  present  state  of  what  is  called  the  Catholic  Emanci-  ' ' 

pation  question,  the  country  ^voulcl  be  kept  discontented,  because  the  higher  orders  *9 

would  influence  the  people,  in  some  vague  expectation  of  benefit  from  a change? 

I think  that  so  long  as  the  country  is  agitated  in  the  way  that  it  is  at  present,  the 
lower  classes  might  be  induced  to  be  guided  by  tlie  iiiglier  classes. 

You,  seem  to  think,  tliat  the  higher  clas.ses  influence  the  lower  classes  through 
their  clergy  ? — I think  they  would  and  can  do  so. 

Do  you  think  that  the  higher  classes  of  the  Catholic  laity  have  any  influence  as 
superiors,  independently  of  tlieir  clergy,  over  the  body  of  tlie  Catholic  peasantry  ?— 

I do  not  think  they  have  much.  I know  some  very  respectable  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land, and  I think  they  are  as  anxious  for  the  peace  of  the  country  as  I am,  and 
I do  not  think  they  have  much  influence  over  the  peasantry. 

_ Then  who  has  the  influence  over  the  peasantry  ?—rThe  clergy,  I think,  con- 
siderably. 

Should  not  you  think  that,  naturally,  the  Catholic  proprietor  would  have  an  in- 
fluence over  his  Catholic  tenantry  ? — 1 think  he  would  have  an  influence,  if  he  chose 
to  exercise  it,  to  get  them  to  do  wrong  ; but  I do  not  think  he  would  have  much 
influence  over  them,  to  get  them  to  do  riglit. 

Then  you  think  that  the  Catholic  laity  are  at  this  moment  without  that  natural 
influence  over  the  Catholic  tenantry,  which  in  a sound  state  of  society  they  woulit 
have  ? — I am  of  that  opinion. 

And  in  order  to  maintain  any  influence  over  their  tenantry,  they  are  obliged  to 
use  the  intervention  of  the  priest? — I think  that  if  they  wanted  to  have  an  influence 
exercised  over  them,  the  priest  would  be  the  means;  and  I do  not  think  thntfor 
some  purposes  even  the  influence  of  the  priest  would  liave  any  effect;  but  if  they 
were  organized  for  any  purpose  that  met  the  ^vishes  of  the  peasantry,  I think  they 
might  have  an  influence  themselves  ; but  certainly  they  would  have  a much  greater 
influence  through  the  clergy  ; I have  known  many  Catholic  gentlemen  endeavour  to 
assist  me  in  getting  information,  but  I believe  they  were  very  little  attended  to,  less 
probably  that  even  I was  myself,  so  that  I never  found  much  good  result  from  the 
influence  of  the  laity  over  the  Catholic  peasiTntry. 

Have  you  not  found  that  the  attacks  of  the  insurgents  have  been  equally  directed 
against  the  respectable  part  of  the  Catholic  gentry  as  against  the  Protestants? — 

Certainly. 

Have  the  Catholic  Association  and  the  Catholic  newspapers  any  tendency  to 
keep  the  lower  orders  in  a state  of  discontent — I think  it  keeps  them  in  a state 
of  irritaliou  and  fermentation,  for  they  are  very  fond  of  getting  a newspaper  read 
amongsfthem. 

Has  that  association  acquired  any  part  of  that  influence  over  the  lower  classes  of 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  which  ought,  in  a sound  state  of  society,  to  belong  to  the  Pro- 
testant landlords? — I think  there  are  members  of  that. association  that  have  great 
influence  over  them. 

You  said  that  you  thought  the  gentry  did  not  possess  a great  deal  of  influence 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  people  to  good,  but  that  they  might  have  considerable 
influence  in  urging  tiicm  to  any  thing  that  is  wrong;  you  have  great  opportunities  of 
observation,'  do  not  you'tbink  that  the  present  state  of  the  laws  respecting  Roman 
Catholics  is  calculated  to  keep  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  in  discontent  ? — It  is.  • ' 

Do  not  you  think  that  that  discontent  might  very  easily  excite  the  lower  class  of 
the  people  to'discohtent  ?— In  their  present  state  I think  it  would  ; but  if  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  were  bettered,  an'd  that  th%  felt  themselves  comfoi'table, 

I do  not  think  it  would  be  quite  so  easy  to  distiirb  thenras  at  present ; at  presdnt 
I think  it  would  be  very  easy. 

Do  not  you  think,  that  in  any  state  of  the  country,  it  would  be  a very  dangerous 
thing  to  have  the  Catholic  gentry  in  a state  of  discontent?—^!  do. 

Do  not  you  think  that  danger  would  be  still  more  aggravated  if  the  Catholic- 
priesthood  were  in  a state  of  discontent?^ — No  doubt  of  it. 

Dp  not  you  think  that  one  main  and  principal  ingredient  in  order  to  enable  other 
causes  to  operate  to  tranquillize  the  country  is,  to  have  the  priesthood  and  gentry  of 
the  Rpinan  (Catholics  in  a state  of  contentment  with  the  laws  of  the  country  Yea, 
if  they  , can  be  nia,de  so ; but  there  is  a qiiestipn,  I .think,  whether  any  think  that  is, 
even  in  cphtemplation  would  bring  them  to  a state  of  content.  ; 

. po.  ■ Q'  ■ ' ;do 
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Major  Do.  not  you  think  that  an  alteration  in  the  slate  of  the  laws  which  exekuk;  lliern 

liklwriiiyUlciKh.  would  be  calculated  to  bring  tliem  towards  a more  amicable  feeling? — I think  it 
' '''  ^ would  for  a while  at  all  events. 

19  Wuy  ib24.  1;)^  Catholic  clergy  are  more  disconlontod  at  feel- 

in"  that  they  arc  without  sufficient  provision,  than  because  (kilholic  einanci|)ation 
lurs  not  been  i>ranlcd  to  them?— I think  a certain  (dass  of  them  are. 

Do  not  yon  conceive  tiiat  u great  part  of  the  lloinan  (hitholic  clergy  are  very 
i7iiserably  provided  for  in  Ireland?— I am  certain  of  it;  they  depciul  solely  upon 
the  spontaneous  bounty  of  their  own  flock. 

Can  yon  form  any  idea  as  to  the  average  income  (jf  Roman  Catholic  priests  in 
Ireland’?— I have  heard  of  some  that  have  not  20/.  a yctu’;  I very  frc(pieutl_y  my- 
self, in  my  own  parish,  subscribe  for  the  support  of  the  clergyman  ; aiul  if  it.  was 
not  lor  the  Protestants,  1 believe  sonic  ol  wimt  are  called  the  curates,  could  not 
exist. 

Have  yon  ever  known,  that  the  Catholic  prie,sts  in  any  instance,  was  nearly  as 
well  off  as  the  Protestant  clergyman  ? — Yes;  the  living  of  Ca.sliel,  at  this  inomenl 
I believe,  is  worth  seven  or  eight  hnndred  pounds  a year  to  the  Catholic  priest. 

How  is  that  income  derived? — Marriages  jiroduce  a good  deal  of  it;  I have 
been  at  a marriage  myself,  a Catholic  marriage,  where  the  |)ricsl  Imd  upwards  of 
20/.  or  ■jo/.;  it  was  the  inarringo  of  a gentleman's  servant,  aiul  a immber  of 
gentlemoii  and  ladies  were  invited  to  the  limiso  ol‘  a mo.sL  respectable  gentleman, 
to  witness  the  ceremony  ; they  dined  there,  and  in  tlie  evening  the  ceremony  was 
performed  in  the  drawing  room,  by  tlie  Calbolic  priest,  and  every  gentleman  and 
lady  there,  gave  from  one  pound  to  three  j I tliink  that  is  the  only  one  that  I have 
been  at,  but  I have  lieard  of  several. 

The  bulk  of  tlic  income  of  the  Catholic  priest,  is  derived  from  dues  pf  different 
kinds  ]>aid  by  their  own  flock.s?— A good  deal  of  it ; and  that  wa.s  principally  at 
one  time  the  “cause  of  the  disturbance  in  Wcstmcatii ; the  Hock  objected  to  the 
dues  ; tliey  made  a scale  of  fees,  and  any  man  tliat  was  found  to  disobey  that  table 
of  fees,  was  put  to  personal  torture,  iiy  wliat  is  called  carding,  the  most  extreme 
torture  I ever  saw  in  Trclimd. 

What  tio  yon  mean  by  carding? — I have  seen  some  of  tlicm,  and  I have  seen  the 
effect  upon  unfortunate  individuals;  it  was  really  shocking  to  witness  it;  it  vva.s 
a hoard,  probably  not  so  long  as  tlii.s  sheet  of  paper,  with  spikes  sometliing  similar 
to  sixpenny  nails  throught  it ; to  this  board  there  \ya.s  a handle  put,  tlie  unfortunate 
victim  would  be  placed  upon  llie  ground  or  upon  a tabic,  upon  his  face,  by  some  of 
those  ruffians,  who  would  scratch  him  down  tlie  back  ; and  if  it  was  a case  in  wliicli 
severe  lortui-e  was  to  be  iiiflicLecI,  they  woulii  cut  him  a-ciuss;  I have  scon  it 
almost  ill  what  I would  call  cut  like  diamonds;  the  severest  torture  I over  saw. 

Have  you  ever  known  that  indicted  upon  women  and  children  ? — Never. 

That  was  inflicted  upon  those  who  complied  with  the  (.leiiiaiids  oi  the  Catholic 
clergy  ? — Tliose  tliat  broke  their  rules  and  regulations  in  tliat  way,  or  in  taking 
huid,  or  in  paying  tithes. 

Was  this  schedule  to  which  you  have  adverted,  peculiar  to  the  county  of  Westr 
meatii? — I never  saw  it  in  any  other  county. 

Was  the  carding  peculiar  to  Westmeath  ? — I think  it  was  in  Meath,  a.nd  I think 
it  was  inflicted  at  Cinrristown. 

Plad  tlie  priest  exacted  dues  of  the  same  kind  in  the  county  of  Roscommon, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  county  of  Westmeath  ? — I know  nothing  of  Roscommon 
of  my  own  knowledge. 

Have  those  dues  been  abandoned  by  the  priests  since  ? — The  priests. for  some 
time  did  not,  but  they  were  compelled  to  comply  ; they  were  threatened  themselves 
with  destruction  if  they  did  not ; and  the  people  there  did  not  hesitate  to  come  up 
to  tell  me,  that  it  was  a gross  imposition;  but  they  never  avowed  that  they  were 
the  perpetrators  of  outrage,  but  that  they  felt  the  severities  of  the  dues  that  were 
demanded  by  the  priests. 

In  the  district  in  which  you  are  acquainted,  is  that  the  only  instance  you  have 
known  of  outrages  being  committed,  and  of  combination  against  pidests  ? — It  is. 

You  stated  that  you  had  been  employed  in  limerick,  Waterford,  Kilkenny, 
Meath  and  Westmeath,  will  you  state  to  the  Committee,  whether  the  habits  of  the 
peasantry  are  siinilar  in  all  those  different  districts  ? — I think  their  common  habits 
of  life  are;  there  may  be  more  industry  in  some  counties  than  there  is  in  others^ 
I tiiink  in  Tipperary,  when  the  county  is  at  all  tranquillized,  there  is  a vast  deal  of 
industry,  and  much  more  than  I discovered  in  Limerick ; I think  they  are  indus- 
trious 
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trious  In  Waterford  too,  mid  tlje  Waterford  [)eo|jle  I found  not  so  stubborn  in  Myor 
their  bad  habits,  as  I have  found  tijem  in  otlier  counties,  nor  their  crimes  so  J<ichardWiikucks. 
atrocious.  v. ' 

JJow  ai'e  tliey  in  Kilkenny  r — 1 was  but  a very  short  lime  in  Kilkenny.  >9  >824. 

Witli  respect  to  the  state  of  tlie  peasantry  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  vvliat  is 
their  state? — 1 think  they  are  better  ofl’,  it  is  mostly  a tillage  county,  and  I think 
there  is  more  employment  for  the  labouring  cla.sses. 

What  is  tlic  situation  of  the  peasantry,  as  to  comfort  in  tiieir  habitations? — In 
most  of  llie  counties  the  habitations  are  very  miserable  and  very  wretched  ; West- 
meath was  quite  miserable. 

About  what  is  the  value  you  w'ould  put  u])On  the  cabin  of  a common  Irish 
peasant,  and  its  contents } — I' declare  I liave  seen  some  cabins,  that  I do  not  lliink 
if  they  were  put  up  to  auction,  would  bring  forty  shillings. 

Is  that  very  commoJily  the  case? — In  certain  parts  of  each  county,  I have  seen 
•them. 

Are  the  means  of  employment  better  in  some  of  those  counties  than  in  others  ?— 

I think,  ns  far  as  I have  seen  in  Kilkenny,  iticrc  is  better  employment  than  in  some 
•of  the  otlier-  counties,  arising  out  of  the  agriculture  of  the  county  ; it  is  a great  corn 
county,  and  good  deal  of  labour  to  be  done. 

Does  the  M'relchetl  state  of  tlie  habitations  apply  to  the  counties  where  there  is 
mure  industry? — I think,  in  Tipperary,  there  is  a great  deal  of  industry;  there  are 
some  parts  where  the  habitations  are  very  bad,  but  not  so  numerous  as  in  others  ; 
but  in  all  the  counties  the  lower  classes  are  very  miserable. 

You  stated  a variety  of  causes  for  the.  disturbances  wbich  have  agitated  diUcrcnl 
parts  of  the  country.  'J'ithcs,  it  would  a[)peni',  were  not  by  any  means  thecaiiscin 
'all  of  them? — -I  think  tithes  appeared  to  be  tlie  cause  of  the  outrages  wlicn  I first 
'went  into  Limerick. 

Willi  respect  to  the  different  districts  tiiat  yon  menlionecl,  did  tithe  appear  to  be 
mixed  up  as  a cause  in  all  tlie  di.sturbimccs? — I tbink  it  was  inixctl  up  with  most 
'of  the  disturbances  in  those  counties.  Many  of  the  litlie  valuers,  and  tithe  proctors, 

'were  attacked  in  most  of  the  counties  1 liavc  been  in,  some  murdered  and  some 
beaten  nearly  to  death. 

'Have  discontents  relating  to  tithes  been  as  frequent  a cause  of  disturbance  as  ' 
questions  about  land  r — Certainly  not ; I think  the  land  is  the  prevailing  cause  at 
present. 

Generally  speaking,  during  your  exj)cricnce,  has  the  tithe  or  the  land  been  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  discontent  ? — In  1808,  I think  in  Limerick,  tillics  wci'c 
mostly  the  cau.se  of  the  discontent,  inore  so  than  land. 

Is  tiiat  the  case  with  respect  to  any  other  districts  that  have  come  wkliin  your 
knowledge? — I think,  when  I went  to  Tipperary,  there  was  mure  about  rent  ilum 
.about  titlies,  tlioiigh  the  tithes  were  very  obnoxious. 

The  class  of  persons  called  titlie  proctors  have  been  particularly  olino.xioiis  ? — 

Particularly  so. 

Have  they  lieen  more  obnoxious  tiian  any  jiersons  connected  with  the  rent  of 
land  ? — Most  certainly  they  liave. 

Have  tliey  been  very  frequently  attacked?— Frequently,  and  some  of  them  mur- 
dered ; in  the  barony  of  Killnarnanna  I know  a tiliie  proctor  was  miii-dercd. 

Should  you,  upon  the  w'hole,  be  inclined  to  say,  from  your  knoivledge  of  the 
south  of  Ireland,  that  the  rent  of  land  or  the  tithe  is  the  greater  cause  of  discon- 
tent?— I really  think  the  land.  I think  a good  deal  arises  out  of  the  land  that 
tenants  have  been  dispossessed  of.  I think,  with  i-espcct  to  rent,  the  landlords 
themselves,  or  their  agents,  adopted  a very  unwise  mode  of  settling  with  their 
tenants,  namely,  that  of  taking  from  the  tenant  whatever  he  can  [lav,  liut  not  re- 
leasing him  from  any  contract  that  was  held  over  him  ; and  I think  that  the  tenant 
availed  liiinself  of  a piece  of  chicanery  in  that  instance,  by  saying,  every  lime  that 
he  went  to  the  landlord  to  make  a payment,  he  was  loss  able  than  formerly  to  do 
so ; and  I think  he  kept  rent  from  the  landlord  that  he  was  able  to  pay,  owing  to 
that  circumstance. 

■ Is  not  the  desire  to  acquire  land,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  it  froin  com- 
petition for  land,  a very  frequent  cause  of  discontent? — Very  frequent. 

Then,  taking  it  generally,  the  Committee  are  to  understand  from  you,  that  dis- 
putes about  land  are  more  frequently  the  cause  of  discontent,  than  disputes  about 
tithes?— -It  is  my  opinion. 

'^'■20.  Qo  Do 
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Do  you  tliink  lliat  if  the  tithes  of  Ii'clancl  should,  gencrlilly  speaking,  "become 
commuted  for  an  acreable  composition  of  about  one  and  sixpence  an  acre,  that  it 
would  give  genera!  satisfaction  ? — I think  it  would,  Ijecanse  the  poorer  class  would 
be  much  relieved  by  that  arrangement,  and  I think  the  tithes  mostly"  fall  upon  the 
farming  class. 

Do  you  think  that  that  rate  of  assessment  would  be  considered  inoclcratc,  or 
otheiavisc?-  I think  it  would  be  moderate,  and  that  it  would  be  con.sidcred  so. 

IJas  the  abatement  in  tithes,  imide  by  the  tithe  owners,  been  correspondeiu  with 
.the  abatement  made  by  the  landlords  in  the  rent  they  have  dcmandetl  ?— 1 do  not 
think  it  has. 

Are  you  informed  whether,  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Eimerick,  the  abate- 
ment in  the  demand  of  the  tithe  on  potatoe  has  been  correspondent  with  the  reduc- 
tion in  rent  ? — I think  npt,  and  I had  a conversation  with  two  respectable  clergymen 
on  that  subject,  to  ascertain  how  far  that  was  the  cause  of  tiiscontent,  and  they 
admitted  to  me  that  the  proctors  valued  the  land  at  the  same  acreable  sum  for  titlic 
of  corn  and  potatoes  that  ihey'did  in  the  year  1812,  which  was  the  time  wiioii  the 
produce  of  the  land,  I believe,  was  at  the  highest,  and  I argued  with  iheiii  upon 
the  unreasonableness  of  that  demand,  that  I thought  they  ought  to  have  lowered  it. 
At  that  time  wheat  was  selling  in  Limerick  at  about  a shilling  a .stone,  and  they 
charged  the  same  that  year  that  they  did  in  1812,  when  it  was  3 ,y.  OJ.  a stone; 
they  sail],  they  look  the  good  and  bad  together. 

Was  not  the  year  1 822  a year  of  famine  ? — Particularly  so. 

Particularly  from  tlie  failure  of  the  potatoe  crop? — A great  deal. 

lias  the  litlie  demanded  for  potatoes  produced  in  the  year  1822  been  abated,  in 
consequence  of  that  extensive  failure,  and  the  consequent  distres.s? — I am  not*  in- 
formed upon  that  subject,  and  I do  not  know  how  the  tithes  have  been  collected 
since  that  period  ; I believe  the  eiergyincn  have  got  very  litlie  tithe  since'  that 
j)eriod. 

Do  you  think  the  landlords  have  got  much  rent  ? — No,  I think  they  are  beginnin<»- 
to  get  it  now ; there  is  a confidence  getting  up  with  the  tenantry  now,  they  tell  me! 
(such  as  I have  conversed  witli)  that  things  are  beginning  to  look  better  ; they  had 
a good  prospect  last  year,  and  I understand  they  have  much  better  this  year. 

Do  you  think  employment  and  the  tratuiuillity  will  be  concurrent  upon  that? 

I lliink  it  will. 


Did  you  ever  sec  the  couiUi’y  better  tilled  and  cultivated  ?— I do  not  think  I ever 
(lid. 

Do  you  know  M’hcthcr  the  litlies  were  ever  increased  in  the  same  way  that  the 
rents  were,  during  the  time  of  the  high  prices  ?— No. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  tithe  which  ims  been  and  is  now  demanded  in  tlie  county 
of  Limerick,  bears  any  proportion  to  what  the  value  of  tithe  taken  in  kind  would  be? 
— I cannot  say  any  thing  about  what  has  been  taken  in  kind, 

Do  you  think,  if  the  tithe  holder  took  a tenth  of  the  produce,  he  would  gain  or 
lose  ?~I  think  he  would  lose,  that  is,  that  his  income  would  not  be  so  great  as  the 
tithe  that  he  got  by  the  high  price;  if  lie  took  it  in  kind  now,  it  woulcl  not  be  so 
great  as  It  was  in  the  year  1812. 

Do  you  think  that  the  tithe  taken  in  kind  would  be  more  or  less  than  the  sum  lie 
demands  from  the  person  in  lieu  of  it?— If  he  took  it  in  kind  he  would  have  more 
no  doubt.  ^ 

Would  it  lie  possible  to  take  tlio  tithe  of, potatoes  ill  kind  ?— It  would  be  possible 
but  It  would  be  very  troublesome.  ’ 

Dp  not  you  know  that  it  is  done  in  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork  ?— I do  not  know 
Are  you  aware  of  the  price  of  potatoes  now,  in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and 
Lorkt-T^l  am  not.  . , . , 


Are  you  aware  of  the  value  of  the  average  acreable  tithes  generally  cliartretP 

In  Limerick  it  is  about  1 2 j.-  an  acre,  for  wheat  and  potatoes  ; I cannot  apeak  as  to 

Cork,  because  I have  had  no  residence  in  Cork.  • 

Are  you  aware  of  the  amount  in  Tipperary  ?-In  Tipperary  I think  it  is  about 
l2^.  an  acre,  for  wheat  and  potatoes. 

A large,  or  a small  acre  ? — A large  acre,  an  Irish  acre. 
higl?°  rent  of  the  land  in  those  cases  ?~  Potatoe  land  is  very 

I'y  pototoe  ItinJ ?— Land  that  islet  out  each 
year  tor  potatoes,  by  the  owner  of  it,  such  land  as  will  produce  a cron  without 
manure,  or  if  he  does  manure  it  he  makes  a charge  equal  to  that ; which  I recollect, 
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-in  one  case,  was  twelve  guineas  an  acre,  but  I believe  it  is  generally  about  ten  Major 
• pounds  an  acre.  ..  Kichaedmikoch. 

Do  you  mean  tliat  all  the  potatoes  that  feed  the  population  are  grown  upon  land,  ' ' 

for  vvliich  that  rent  is  paid  ?-r-Certainly  not.,  t . i9  Mayi8'i4. 

Do  you  not  mean  to  describe  by  that,  land  which  is  broken  up  for  the  first  year? — 

,Yeg.,  • , . 

. That  is  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord  ? — Y'es.  . . , 

I Then  the  general  potatoe  land  of  the  country  is  not  let  at  such  a rent  as  that 
jou  have  described? — By  no  means.; 

When  you  speak  of  the  rate  of  tithes  tliat  is  paid  for  potatoes,  do  you  speak  of 

the  general  land  in  the  country,  or  only  of  land,  employed  in  that  particular  way  ? 

T think  the  potatoe  crop  is  generally  collected  in  the  same  way,  but  I am  not  quite 
certain. 

From  your  experience  as  to  the  rate  of  tithe  dernanclecl,  and  as  to  the  conduct  of 
landlords  in  enforcing  their  rent,  and  their  demands  upon  the  tenant,  do  you  think 
that  the  clergy  arc  less  reasonable  in  tiie  enforcement  of  their  tithes  than  the  land- 
lords are  in  their  exaction  of  rent  ? — I think  they  are  more  reasonable  ; I think  the 
rents  got  to  an  enormous  height  in  the  country. 

Which  do  you  think  was  the  most  reasonable,  the  clergyman  or  the  landlord,  with 
respect  to  their  demand? — I think  the  clergyman  was.  .... 

' Generally  speaking,  do'not  the  clergy  come'for  'the  payment  of  their  tithes,  after 
the  landlord’s  remedy  for  rent  has  had  its  effect  ? — I believe  so  ; the  crop  is  valued, 
and  they  take  a security^  the  proctor  puts  his  value  upon  tljc  tithe,  and  then  security 
'.is  taken. 

Do  you  not  believe  that  that  circumstance  of  their  coining  upon  the  tithe  payer, 
after  the  laiidloi'd’s  demand  has  been  in  the  first  instance  satisfied,  renders  the  col- 
lection of  the  lithe  more  oppressive  than  it  would  otherwise  be? — Most  a.ssuredly  it 
does. 

, The  clergyman  is,  in  many  instances,  obliged  to  come  upon  a farmer  nearly  insol- 
vent, for  the  payment  of  his  tithe  ? — I believe  he  is;, and  I believe  the  clergymen, 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  have  received  very  little., 

Have  you  had  any  opiiortunity  of  observing  the  lands  that  were  titlie  free,  in 
a county,  and  those  that  were  subject  to  tithe  ? — I think  I know  one  or  two  farms, 
that  are  tithe  free. 

What  is  the  effect  of  that ; is  there  not,  on  account  of  their  being  tillie-free,  a larger 
sum  iinpo.sed  upon  the  tenant  in  shape  of  rent,  than  would  liave  been  in  the  shape  of 
. tithe  ?— Most  assuredly ; and  I think  any  farm  that  is  tithe  free,  brings  considerably 
more.  ; : 

Is  the  sum  that  is  increased  in  the  shape. of  rent,  a greater  sum  than  would  have 
been  paid  in  the  shape  of  lithe?, — I cannot  answer  that. 

• If  the  land  generally  in  a county  were  litlie-frce,  do  you  not  believe  that  the  tenant 

would  have  as, much  to  pay  in  the  shape  of  rent  as  he  has  in  the  shape  of  tithe? 

I positively  do.  . . . , 

Do  you  not  think  it  would  come  in  a.  less  vexatious  ,way?-rl  think  it  might,  for 
in  many  instances  the  clergy,  or  their  proctors,  are  very  oppressive  in  their  .mode  of 
collection,  The  clergy  do  not  themselves  act  oppressively,  but  I think  persons 
under  ihcin  in  many  instances  do  ; and  .they  are  compelled',  to,  resort  to  law,  and  to 
distress,  and  I think  the  rent  would  be  better  paid  than  the  lithe. 

As  you  have  given  an  opinion  upon  the  incidents  of  tithes,  have  you  turned  your 
attention  particularly  to  that  subject?— I have  not ; it  came  across  my  observation 
,in  ray  official  duties. 

Do  you  conceive  it  would  be  possible,  that  the  effect  of  totally  getting  rid  of  the 
tithes,  would  be  to  bring  down  the  lands  that  are  tithe-free,  to  the  level  of  the  lands 
which  are  now  paying  tithe? — I really  think,  that  lands  to  be  let  tithe-free  would 
now  bring  a rent  nearly  equal  to  the  tithe  and  the  rent  tliat  are  on  at  the  present 
setting..  ...  . . , 

If  you  were  desirous  of  taking  a farm,  and, there  were  two  farms  exactly  similarly 
circumstanced  with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  land,  adjoining  to  one  another,  but  in 
consequence  of  an  arrangement  being  made  between,  the  owner  of  the  one  and  the 
tithe  owner,  that  you  were  enabled  to  take  the  one  tithe-free,  would  you  prefer  taking 
the  farm  that  you  could  take  tithe-free,  to  taking  the  titheable  farm,  though  in.  the 
one  instance  you  had  as  much  to  pay  in  the  shape  of  rent  and  tithe  together,  as 
you  would  where  you  had  only  the  rent  to  pay? — I would  prefer  taking  it  lithe- 
^•ee,  ^ . 

,-i  20.  Q 3 \ Whea 
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»•■/  When  you  stole  you  coneciive  tlmt  llic  clergy  hove  been  more  moderate  iu  their 

t demands  I'or  tithe,  tiiaii  the  iaiullords  Isuve  been  in  llieir  demimds  I'or  rent,  the  Com- 

riiittcc  wisl)  to  know,  M'hcthcr  in  iIjo  term  clergy,  you  indndc  the  tithe  ))ro(;lors  ? 

19  ay  » ■'4-  j i,,  immy  instances,  the  tithe  })Voctors  who  have  leases  of  the  parish,  have 
raised  the  tithes  consiiicrahly  aljove  what  the  dergyiiicn  hiinsdl' would  have  done  • 
iny  observation  goes  prindpally  to  lands  wlicre  the  dcrgyinon  receive  their- own 
tithes,  for  f think  the  proctors  are.  a most  inisdiicvous  set  of  people  in  the  cnnnlry. 

lijcn  yon  do  not  conceive  that  the  claim  of  the  |)roclors  was  more  moderate  than 
the  claim  of  the  landlord  for  rent? — In  some  instances  it  may  he  the  case,  that  the 
proctor’s  claim  was  not  less  moderate  than  the  landlord's. 

Was  the  |)rococding  on  the  part  of  the  jtroctors  for  tithe,  more  orlc.ss  oppressive, 
than  Uie  ])rocecding  of  the  latKllords  for  rent  ?— In  my  opinion,  the  inoflc  of  pro- 
ceeding ot  the  protioi's  lor  lithe  wa-s  more  0]>j)rcssivc  than  that  of  the  landlord;^. 

In  your  acquaintance  with  the  south  ol  Trolaud,  arc  the  cases  in  which  the  tithe 
pi-octor  acts  upon  the  parishioners  more  numerous  than  those  iu  which  thc  dcigy- 
iiian  himsdl  proceeds  lor  tithes  ? — 1 think  they  are ; tluiy  wci  e so  obnoxious  (o  the 
peasantry,  that  I think  latterly  very  few  pco])lc  would  wish  to  liecomc  proctoi's. 

Do  you  not  believe,  tlmt  the  landlords  have  been  in  a great  immy  instances  in 
the  habit  of  exacting  imicli  more  timn  the  value  of  the  iund  .-— I.atlcrly  they  have. 

Do  you  think  the  clergymen,  in  any  in.stance,  gels  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
tithe  .='—1  do  not  think  the  clergymen  in  any  case  gets  a tenth,  excciit  when  he  takes 
It  in  kind. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  manner  iu  wliich  the  agi-ccments  arc  made  for 
tithes,  except  those  between  the  proctors  and  the  parishioners  ? — I never  lieai-d  lluu. 

- Have  you  ever  heard  of  their  being  made  in  public  houses,  after  feasts  dvcli  ?— 
I have.  . ■ ® 


Do  you  believe,  that  iu  nmuy  instances  the  expense  falling  upon  the  |)casm)try  in 
consequence  of  those  entertainments,  aggravates  very  considerably  the  demands  uiian 
tiiem  r— I think  it  increases  them,  tiierc  is  no  (lucstion  about  it ; and  I know  proctor.s 
have  gone  to  public  houses,. where  tlicrc  is  ugnod  deal  of  eating  and  drinking. 

You  stated  some  instances,  in  wiiich  the  tithe  jmiti  011  land  was  tw'clve  shillings  an 
acre  ; do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  ix-nt  paid  by  tluithmd  was? — I do  not. 

Ilicii  how  can  yon  take  upon  you  to  state,  that  in  no  instance  tiiat  you  arc  awtiie 
ol,  the  clergyman  has  demanded  more  than  the  value  of  the  tithe,  wliile  you  believe, 
tn  that  iiistauce,  the  elergyimm  did  demand  more  ?— In  tlmt  instance  the  produce  o]' 
the  land  was  nearly  treble  wlnit  it  is  now,  and  the  lithe  was  no  more  lliuii  twelve 
shilhngs  an  acre,  u-licn  wheat  was  .selling  for  .3  .v.  C!  d.  a stone. 

Ion  have  staled,  that  in  no  instance  the  deummi  made  i)v  the  clergyman  amounls 
to  the  actual  tenth  j do  you  nut  believe,  that  if  in  the  year  1822  the  actual  amount 
received  was  twelve  shillings  an  acre,  that  the  clergyman  must,  in  tlmt  year  have  te- 
ceived  more  than  the  actual  tenth?— I think  that,  oven  in  the  year  1822,  the  tenth 
01  the  acre  must  be  worth  more  than  twelve  shillings. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  crop  ?_Tl,ey  were  dear  in  consequence  ; the 
failure  of  the  crop  made  it  more  valuable,  for  they  were  .selling  in  that  year  j'ur  ten- 
pence  a stone  they  ai-c  now  selling  for  threepence ; and  tiiougli  the  couLmer.s  were 
the  surleters,  I do  not  think  either  the  tanner  or  tiic  clergyman  sunbred. 

.Do  you  believe  that  much  rent  was  paid  by  tiic  tenantry  in  that  year  ?— I do  not 
tliiiik  there  was  ; hnt  I think  there  is  a claim  for  tlmt  rent  still  upon  llic  tenant 
Vo  you  thmk  the  average  rent  paid  in  these  counties,  was  twelve  shillings  an  acre 
of  land  used  m cultivation?— I dare  say,  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  there  was  no 
lent  paid  at  all  in  that  year. 

tlmTyea'i''''‘’°  ‘'tlie  was  paid 

Do  you  think  that  it  ts  |iossiiilc  the  clergyman,  who  receives  the  tithe,  or- the  tithe 
owiiei,  can  know  the  exact  quality  of  every  crop  for  which  he  is  iiaid?— I think  he 

* Must  o t"  " grot'-ing,  he  sends  out  his  valuers. 

Must  not  he  depend  ujion  the  valuators:' — Me  must. 

prectot?-“S‘,te^^ 

hvSe“vZfloV O'-  i-eprcseiited 
LVdmi  -^f  ivery  sufiiciciit  one,  a very  good  one  ?— It  might  he  so 

It  mh  t be«i''  I""'* 
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In  point  of  fact,  have  yon  ever  lieard  of  that  sort  of  tiling? — I cannot  say  that  Major 
I ever  have.  Richard  K^iUcocis, 

You  have  stated  timt  the  consumer  is  tlie  sufferer,  is  not  the  peasant  the  con-  ' 

sunier  ? — Yes,  he  is  ■,  when  there  is  a failure  in  the  crop,  there  are  consumers  of  every 
class;  and  when  there  is  a failure,  it  innst  be  felt  by  every  class  of  society. 

Then  of  course  he  would  feel  the  pres.sure  of  tithe  in  high  or  low  value?- Tie 
would  to  a certain  extent. 

Supposing  the  offence  created  by  the  Insurrection  Act  to  remain  the  same  as  it 
is  now,  but  the  mode  of  trial  to  he  altered,  so  tliat  the  individuals  were  to  be  tried 
at  assizes  or  special  coimnissions,  flo  you  think  that  the  InsuiTcction  Act  would  he 
equally  effective  in  the  suppre.ssion  of  disturbances  ? — I think  that  the  quicker  a per- 
son is  brought  to  trial  tlie  better;  I think  promptness  in  jiunishment,  and  also 
])romi)tness  in  acquittal,  under  tlie  lusuri'cction  Act,  is  very  valuable  both  ways ; 
and  I think  there  would  be  a great  failure  of  justice,  if  those  offences  were  tried  at 
the  court  of  assize. 

Is  the  delay  liie  only  inconvenience? — I think  tliere  cannot  he  a fairer  tribunal 
than  that  in  which  I have  had  the  honour  to  witness  tlie  proceedings  under  the  In- 
surrection Act;  and  my  opinion  about  the  Insurrection  Act  is,  that  the  more  sum- 
mary justice  is  done  cither  way,  the  better  are  its  effects. 

Supposing  a special  commission  had  been  sitting  in  tlie  county  of  IJmerick,  at 
the  time  you  were  acquainted  with  it,  do  you  tliink  the  operation  of  justice  and  its 
result,  would  have  been  different  from  what  it  has  been  under  the  Instirrection 
Act  ? — 1 think  there  could  not  be  a fairer  tribunal  or  better  courts  of  justice,  both 
to  tlie  public  and  to  individuals,  than  there  was  at  the  speinal  commissions  ; but  tliere 
was  a class  of  jurors  at  that  lime,  not  usually  summoned  liy  sheriff's ; the  great 
failure  in  justice,  in  tho.se  public  courts,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  selection  of  the  class 
of  petty  jurors ; and  at  a special  commission  men  of  the  lirst  rank  and  consequence 
in  the  county  were  put  upon  those  juries.  In  other  instances,  I tliink  I liuve  seen 
justice  fail  in  consequence  of  the  bad  selection  of  [letty  jurors,  which  might  arise  if 
that  power  was  given,  under  the  Insurrection  Act. 

So  long  as  being  absent  from  the  house  i.s  prinia  facie  evidence  of  crime,  would 
it  not  be  attended  with  increased  inconvenience  to  the  parties  who  are  apprehended, 
if  the  proceedings  were  to  be  before  the  ordinary  n.ssizes  ? — Positively. 

Then  either  witli  n view  to  discharge  the  jiarties  who  arc  innocent,  or  the  eft'ectual 
punishment  of  parties  who  arc  guilty,  you  conceive  the  Insurrection  Act'is  the 
most  cfl’eclual  mode  of  proceeding? — Positively. 

Do  the  magistrates  exercise  any  power  of  bail? — In  .some  instances  tliey  have 
(lone  so  ; and  I think,  if  it  should  be  the  wisdom  of  Parliameiii  to  continue  the 
Insurrection  Act,  I am  in  great  hopes  that  there  will  be  very  few  cases'  in  which 
the  subject, Avill  have  reason  to  complain,  because,  in  many  of  those  instances,  the 
subject  is  referred  to  magistrates  at  petty  se.ssions,  before  informations  are  taken, 
and  they  in  a great  degree  decide  whether  it  is  a ca.se  that  ought  to  go  to  sessions 
or  not. 

Then  you  conceive,  that  in  the  event  of  bailing,  power  being  exercised  by  the 
court  of  petty  sessions,  the  individuals  who  are  not  bailed  are  such  as  ought  to  be 
brought  to  trial  ? — I do. 

Then  do  you  conceive  there  would  bean  inconvenience  in  transferring  the  trial, 
of  such  individuals  to  tlie  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country  ? — 1 think  it  would, 
because  there  is  a great  deal  of  injustice  in  letting  a guilty  character  remain'  Over. 

My  opinion  is,  the  more  prompt  the  punishment  after  the  perpetration  of  crime, 
the  better  the  effect';  there  should  be  a quick  trial  and  quick  conviction  or' 
acquittal. 

Do  you  think  that  quick  trial,  without  a jury,  produces  the  same  effect  upon  the 
public  as  the  more  slow  mode  of  proceeding  through  the  agency  of  a jury  ? — I thiiik 
the  quick  trial  without  a jury  has  the  best  effect.  I never  heard  of  any  great 
complaint  of  the  proceedings  under  the  Insurrection  Act ; the  parlies  themselves 
appear  to  be  satisfied  that  justice  has  been  fairly  administered. 

To  what  extent  are  the  disturbers  in  the  counties  under  your  superintendence 
po.ssessed  of  fire-arms  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  by  any  means  the  quantity  of  fire- ' 
arms  in  their  possession  now  that  there  was  three  or  four  years  ago.  I think  that 
they  are  more  armed  now  for  plunder  than  for  outrage. 

What  is  the  quantity  now  in  their  possession? — ^There  is  no  great  quantity  of 
arms  in  the  possession  of  insurgents  in  my  district,  as  I believe. 

,Q  4 
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Jovis,  '20*  die  Maii,  1824. 

Tuk  Right  Monoukahle  LOUD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Major  George  W(irburlo7i,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

Major  WHAT  is  year  present  situation  ? — Inspector  under  the  new  Constabulary  Bill. 

Gtorge  lVaiiia<i»i.  Previous  to  your  appointment  to  that  situation,  you  lilled  the  ofiice  of  cliief 
^ magistrate  in  tlie  county  of  Clare  ? — I did. 

so  May  1824.  pgi-fcctly  conversant  witli  the  state  of  that  county,  and  of  Limerick?-^ — 

I am  better  acquainted  witli  tlie  state  of  Clare  than  of  Limerick, 

When  where  you  first  appointed  to  that  situation  in  Clare  ? — I think  it  was  in 
May  1816. 

Have  you  been  resident  in  that  county  from  that  period  to  the  present? — From 
tliat  period  unlil  a few  months  since. 

What  was  the  state  of  tlie  county  of  Clare  in  the  year  1821,  previous  to  tlie 
Insurrection  Act  being  in  force? — There  was  a va.st  deal  of  di.sturl)ance  ; there' 
was  an  imiptiun  fi'om  Galway  of  the  clisafFcctcd,  into  tlic  county  of  Clare,  at 
that  time. 

AV.cre  there  many  outrages  committed  in  Clare? — Tlierc  were  not  many  just  at' 
that  period  j it  was  checked  almost  immediately  in  the  year  1821. 

By  what'means  was  it  checked  at  that  time? — Indeed  very  much  owing  to  the', 
exertion  of  resident  gentry,  and  ihcir  nightly  patroles. 

Did  the  disturbances  increase  subsequently  ? — They  did. 

At  what  period  ? — 1 think  it  was  in  1822,  but  I am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the 
date. 

Do  you  recoiled  when  the  Insurrection  Act  was  first  enforced  ? — I think  it  was 
the  latter  end  of  1822. 

Can  you  state  the  state  of  the  county  at  the  lime  when  the  magistrates  appHeil 
for  the  insurrection  Act? — The  districts  of  Bunratty  and  'I'ullagh  were  in  a very 
disturbed  state, 

Were  there  many  outrages  committed  ? — great  number  ':  there  was  scarcely 
a night  passed  without  several  outrages  in  tliat  district. 

For  a long  time  previous  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill  had  been  in'  force  in  those' 
baronies? — The  Peace  Preservation  Bill  hud  been  in  force,  I think,  from  the 
year  1820. 

Notwithstanding  the  operation  of  that  bill,  the  disturliahccs  had  considerably, 
increased  ?: — They  had  verv  much  increased. 

What  do  you  think  has' been  the  operation  of  tlie  Insurrection  Act  upon  that 
county  ? — I think  it  has  been  more  effectual  there  than  in  almost  any  place  I liave 
known.  ■ • ■ . . 

Have  the  disturbances  decreased  under  the  operation  of  it  ?— Considerably  ; they 
almost  immediately  decreased  there. 

What  is  the  state  of  the  county  at  tlic  |)resent  moment,  as  compared  with  what 
it  was  when  the  Insurrection  Act  was  first  put  in  force  ? — ^It  is  very  much  belter  ; 
much  more  quiet. 

You  think  those  parts  of  the  county  might  be  relieved  from  the  operation  of  the 
Act?— I think  if  they  were  relieved  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  the  county  would, 
be  more  disturbed  than  ever  j and  I think  in  saying  so,  .1  sp'cak  the  sentiments  of 
the, generality  of  the  gentry  of  that  county. 

Have  you  frequent  opportunities  of  communicating  with  all  classes  in  the, 
county  ?— I have.  ' ' 

What  is  the  feeling  of  the  gentry,  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  Insurrection 
Act?— They  certainly  are  extremely  favourable  to  it;  at  the  last' meeting  of  the 
magistrates  which  took  place,  there  were,  1 think,  twenty-five' of  the  local  hiagis-' 
trates  present ; and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion,  that  the  Insurrection  Act  should 
not  then  be  taken  off,  though  it  had  been  debated  at  a former  meeting,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  was  postponed  to  the  meeting  I speak  of.  ' • - < 

When  was  that  meeting? — I think- about  three  months  since.'  ■ 

Do  yon  know  w’hat  is' the  feeling  of  the  farmers  and  the  middling  orders,  as  to. 
the  Act  ? — A gentleman  at  that  meeting, ' who  certainly,  I believe,  is  better' 
V acquainted 
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acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  that  class  than  any  other  person  in  Major 
the  county,  asserted  that  the  farmers,  and  those  who  were  industrious,  looked  upon  Gf^rge  ]Varburion. 
it  as  a protection.  ' ' 

Have  you  heard  complaints  from  them,  as  to  the  expenses  to  which  the  Act 
■subjects  them  ? — I have  not ; T think,  on  the  contrary,  it  js  considered  that  the 
demand  at  the  last  assizes  on  the  county,  was  very  light ; it  excited  some  surprize, 
that  it  was  not  more  expensive. 

Had  you  communication,  in  the  course  of  your  duty,  with  many  of  those  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  disturbances  ? — Yes,  Iliad. 

■ Have  you  reason  to  know  what  their  opinions  arc,  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
Act  ? — I understand,  in  many  cases,  it  was  argued  at  their  meetings,  that  it  would 
be  advisable  they  should  remain  quiet,  in  order  to  have  the  Act  removed ; and  that 
they  might  then  have  a better  opportunity  of  carrying  on  their  proceedings. 

Have  you  reason  to  believe,  from  your  coinmunicaiions,  that  this  is  the  general 
-■feeling  among  them? — I have  as  much  reason  to  believe  it  as  I can  have,  from  the 
description  of  persons  with  whom  1 have  communicated  ; some  of  them  I have  not 
discovered  to  have  deceived  me. 

Do  you  know  any  instances  . in  which  the  mere  threat  of  imposing  the  Insurrection 
■Act  has  tended  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime  ? — There  is  a very  recent  in- 
stance in  Clare;  several  outrages  took  place  in  the  district  of  Clanderlaw;  there 
was  a meeting  of  the  magistrates  in  consequence ; the  magistrates  resolved  to  meet 
again  in  June  or  July,  and  if  outrages  continued  from  the  last  meeting  up  to  that 
period,  they  would  then  apply  for  the  Insurrection  Act ; and  the  outrages  have 
ceased  since  that  meeting  took  place. 

Is  there  not  a considerable  deal  more  trouble  imposed  upon  you  in  your  official 
'capacity,  when  the  Insurrection  Act  is  in  force,  than  otherwise  would  be  ? — A vast 
deal,  indeed ; it  makes  a very  considerable  addition  to  my  labours,  and  to  my  officers 
and  men. 

Do  you  derive  any  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Insurrection 
Act  being  in  force  ? — None  whatever. 

You  stated  just  now,  that  if  the  Insurrection  Act  was  removed  at  the  present 
•time,  the  'county  of  Clare  would  be  in  a .worse  state  than  it  is  ? — That  is  matter  of 
opinion. 

Why  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  in  a worse  state  now  than  it  was  before  the  In- 
surrection Act  was  first  in  force  ? — Because  I conceive  that  it  was  the  operation  of 
the  Insurrection  Act  which  checked  the  outrages  and  disturbances  at  that  time,  and 
'which  wore  apparently  increasing  every  day. 

Why  should  you  suppose  that  the  county  would  be  in  a worse  state  now,  without 
the  Insurrection  Act,  than  it  was  before.  ^-r-I  consider  thpse  outrages  would  still 
continue  to  increase,  as  they  were  increasing  previous  to  the  application  of  the 
•measure.' 

Do  you  think  the  Insurrection  Act  had  any  tendency  to  diminish  the  wish  to 
commit  outrages  in  the  county  of  Clare? — If  that  question  applies  .to  the-  dispo- 
sition of  the  people,  I do  not  think  it  has ; I think  it  is  the  coercion  of  the  measure 
that  prevents  it. 

' Do  you  think  that  it  has  any  tendency  to  increase  their  disposition  to  commit 
outrages  ? — I am  not  aware  that  it  would  operate  in  one  way  or  the  other,  as  far  as 
I can  judge. 

You  think  it  has  had-  no  effect  one  way  or  another  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
■people  ? — Upon  the  disposition  of  the  people  I should  say,  that  it  had  not  any 
effect ; I think  the  disposition  of  the  people  is  very  little  changed,  as  far  as  I under- 
stand it. 

You  have  stated,  that  the  people  were  very  much  inclined  to  outrage  before  the 
Insurrection  Act  was.  imposed? — They  were,  certainly. 

Do  you  think  ihey  can  be  worse  now  than  they  were  then  ? — I really  thitik'  the 
outrages  were  progressively  increasing  when  the  Insurrection  Act  was  applied  to  that 
'district ; and  I also. think,  if  the  restraint  imposed. by.the  operation  of  the  Insurrec- 
tion Act- was  removed, . tlie  outrages  .would  still  go  on. 

To  what  do  you  attribulathe  original  disposition,  of  the  "people  in  the  county  of 
' Clare  to  commit  outrages  before,  the  Insurrection.  Act  was  imposed  ? — 1 think  there 
• dre  a great  variety  of  causes  which  might  be  assigned  ; probably  a combination  of 
Causes. 

■ Will  you  enumerate  them?— I think  there- was  very  great  distress;  there  was 
great  want  of  employment,  and  I think  there  was  also  a political  influence.  ^ 
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Major  Do  you  conceive  that  the  state  of  either  the  rents  or  tithes  hatl  Uny,  and  what  in' 

George  tyaiburlo,i.  fluence  in  promoting  that  spirit  ?— I have,  unquestionably,  heard  complaints  of  both 

’ ' rents  and  tithes,  but  not  to  the  extent,  I should  think,  of  creating  the  disturbance? 

doMiiy  that  have  occurred.  , . ,r.  ^ r • 

Had  not  the  disposition  to  outrage  manifested  itselt  before  Ibe  year  ot  lainiiie 

jg22? When  I went  to  Clare  in  the  year  i8i6,  it  was  partially  disturbed. 

Was  that  a year  of  particular  scarcity  of  food  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

Was  there  a disposition  to  outrage  at  that  time  ?■ — I was  sent  to  Clare  in  conse- 
quence of  outrages  having  occurred  in  that  district  at  that  time. 

Do  you  mean  to  assign  scarcity  of  food  as  one  of  the  exciting  and  prevailing  causes 
at  that  period  ? — I think  the  scarcity  occurred  in  the  year  subsequent,  the  year  1 817. 

There  had  been  a fall  of  prices  in  1816  ?~Ycs  ; but  not  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  went  afterwards.  rr^i  • 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  mass  of  the  population  in  the  county  ot  Clare,  is  very 
miserably  provided  with  food  and  lodging,  and  bedding,  and  the  other  necessaries  of 
life? — Indeed  they  are.  n-r  • 

Could  you  speak  of  them  comparatively  with  those  in  the  same  class  ot  life  iq 
the  county  of  Limerick,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Shannon  ?~My  knowledge  of 
Limerick  is  very  limited,  but  I would  not  say  there  was  any  very  substantial  dif. 
ference  ; I think  the  people  of  Clare  are  a better  disposed  peasantry  than  those  i« 
Limerick,  but  I do  not  think,  in  point  of  comfort  or  accommodation,  there  is  any 
very  substantial  difference  between  the  peasantry  of  the  one  county  and  the  other. 

Have  you  observed  the  peasantry  in  the  neiglibourliood  of  llathkealc  ?— I have 
seen  them. 

Are  there  many  parts  Of  the  county  of  Clare,  in  which  the  mass  of  the  peasantry 
are  equally  well  provided  with  the  common  comforts  of  life,  with  the  peasantry  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ralhkeale  ?— I think  I have  almost  answered  that  already  ; I do  not 
think  there  is  a great  deal  of  difference  between  them  ; the  wretchedness  in  some  of 
the  western  parts  of  the  county  of  Clare,  is  as  great  as  human  nature  can  almost  be 


subject  to. 

Have  vou  found,  generally,  that  the  disposition  to  outrage  among  the  peasantry 
of  Clare, is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  misery  they  endure? — On  the  contrary, 
the  part  I allude  to  has  for  some  time  been,  indeed  I may  almost  say  since  the  time 
I went  down  in  1816,  the  most  tranquil  part  of  that  district. 

Will  you  state  llie  name  of  that  district  ? — The  district  I allude  to,  is  the  Coast 
district,  from  Kilrush  to  Cfalvvay  Hay. 

Is  there  a large  proportion  of  absentee  property  in  tlie  county  of  Clare  ? —A  very 
considerable  proportion.  . 

Is'the  system  of  middle  men  general,  or  ollicrwisc,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  absentee  property  ? — It  is  general,  certainly,  in  the  county 
of  Clare  ; but  I think  it  is  divided  into  classes.  I think  liierc  arc  different 
classes. 

’Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  classes? — I consider  any  man  a middle  man, 
properly  speaking,  who  stands  between  the  proprietor  and  the  occupier  of  the  land  ; 
there  are  persons  who  are  middle  men  that  have  taken  lands  at  a very  remote 
period,  and  that  have  a property  from  those  lands;  those  people  are  certainly  middle 
men;  but  they  area  class  of  middle  men  who  have  no  injurious  tendency  that  1 have 
ever  discovered,  with  respect  to  their  interference  witli  the  people.  _ _ , 

Do  the  people  hold  immediately  from  them,  or  is  there  any  other  intervening 
class  of  middle  man  ?— The  other  class  of  middle  man,  is  a person  whom  I consider 
to  be  a sort  of  land  jobber  ; a person  between  that  class  of  persons  I have  described, 
and  the  occupier  of  the  ground. 

■ Is  it  pretty  usual  in  Clare,  or  otherwise,  that  the  per.son  immediately  above  the 
actual  occupier  of  the  land,  and  who  receives  the  rent  from  the  person  who  does 
occupy  the  land,  is  a land  jobber  of  the  species  you  have  described  ; is  that  a pretty 
general  character  of  the  country?— I do  not  think  it  is  very  general. 

Does  it  exist  to  a greater  extent  on  the  absentee  properties,  than  it  does  on  the 
propcnics  of  resident  gentlemen  ?—l  should  naturally  stiy  it  did ; but  I do  not  feel 
that  1 am  competent  to  speak  distinctly  to  that  point. . 

In  the  western  parts  of  the  county  of  Clare,  where  you  describe  the  misery  to  be 
so  great,  can  you  speak  to  the  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  tlie  land  is  holden; 
that  is,  do  the  people  occupy  in  severalty,  or  are  tlicy  collected  into  small  companies,, 
who  hold  in  common  ? — There  arc  a vast  number  of  tenures  held  in  common,  w’h:U 
they  call  paftner.«hips.  • • ... 

‘V  Have 
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Have  you  observed  whether,  in  the  case  ol'  those  partnerships,  the  people  are  Miyor 
more  or  less  wretched  than  where  the  land  is  divided  among  single  farmers  ? — George  H^nrbfirion. 

I think  they  are  more  wretched  ; and  it  is  a most  injurious  proceeding  with  respect  ' — ^ 

tolho  people  themselves,  because  an  industrious  person  is  very  often  obliged  to  give 
the  fruit  of  his  industry,  to  meet  the  rent  tliat  a profligale  person  is  not  prepared  to 
pay- 

Have  you  observed  less  exertion  among  the  persons  who  hold  by  tliat  kind  of 
teiHue,  than  among  those  who  hold  separately? — The  matter  of  exertion  so  mucli 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  individuals  that  I do  not  think  I have  observed 
a materia]  shade  of  difference  beyond  that  I have  observed  in  those  partnerships 
many  indiviuals  who  were  always  anxious  to  meet  their  demands  as  fairly  as  they 
could,  others  not  at  all  so. 

By  what  species  of  industry  is  it,  that  those  occupiers,  of  whom  you  are  now 
speaking,  make  their  rent;  by  the  growing  of  com,  or  by  sheep,  or  by  dairy  farm  ? — 

There  arc  very  few  cases  of  dairy  farm  in  that  part  of  the  county.  In  that  part  of 
tiie  county  on  the  coast,  some  of  them  are  concerned,  partly  in  fishing,  and  partly 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

Wliat  sort  of  cultivation? — The  growing  of  corn  and  feeding  pigs  are  the  prin- 
cipal produce  by  which  they  make  their  rent. 

You  have  mentioned,  that  the  people  in  a part  of  Clare  were  in  great  w'retched- 
ness ; will  you  have  tlie  goodness  to  describe  the  state  in  which  tlie  persons  you 
allude  to  are,  both  with  respect  to  their  habitations,  their  clothing  and  their  food  ? 

—Generally  speaking  they  are  very  badly  clothed,  their  habitations  are  certainly  of 
a very  wretched  description.  I think  one  of  the  greatest  jmiseries  to  which  I have 
known  them  reduced  is,  that  generally  speaking  their  bed  is  coniinon  to  both  sexes, 
without  distinction ; and  indeed,  in  one  instance,  a priest,  a very  respectable  person, 
told  me  that  he  had  reason  to  think,  that  from  that  promiscuous  cohabitation  the 
people  were  accustomed  to,  he  very  often  was  called  upon  to  christen  children 
whose  fathers  could  not  be  named  to  him ; with  respect  to  their  food,  I think  it  is 
probably  ratiier  better  than  it  is  in  other  parts,  for  this  reason,  that  they  are  supplied 
with  fish,  generally  speaking,  as  what  they  call  a kitchen  to  their  potatoes. 

Are  there  chimnies,  in  general,  to  their  habitations  ?— I think,  that  latterly  they 
are  improving  their  habitations  in  that  respect,  but  tliere  are  many  that  have  not 
chimnies. 

Are  tlie  class  of  persons  you  have  described,  freeholders  of  the  county? — Upon 
my  word,  many  of  them,  I believe  arc  freeholders;  and  I think  there  is  very  iitile 
distinction  between  the  wretchedness  of  the  forty  shilling  freeholders  and  of  other 
individuals. 

Have  you  any  means  of  forming  a judgment,  whether  such  persons  value  the  pos- 
session of  the  elective  francliise  ? — Unquestionably  they  value  it  in  this  respect,  that 
it,  as  far  as  the  arrangement  goes,  makes  them  landholders,  and  gives  tlicni  a title  to 
get  possession  of  land  which  they  otherwise  would  not  get,  and  I believe  in  no  other 
way  do  they  value  it. 

Have  you  ever  liad  any  communication  with  any  of  the  persons  as  to  their  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  elective  franchise  ? — At  this  moment  I cannot  remember 
an  instance ; but  I know,  that  generally,  every  forty  shilling  ireeholder  is  copsi- 
dered  the  property  of  his  landlord ; that  he  has  no  choice  of  his  own.  I believe 
there  is  not  one  of  them  considers  that  he  could  oppose  the  landlord  if  he  chose  to 
ask  him  to  vote  ; I know  of  no  instance  in  which  they  could. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ask,  whether  you  believe  that  they  exercise  any  free- 
dom of  choice  on  such  an  occasion? — I do  not  believe  they  do. 

Have  not  the  peasantry,  in  the  western  parts  of  the  county  of  Clare,  great  faci- 
lities from  the  great  abundance  of  sea  shells  and  manure  ? — Very  considerable ; apd 
if  it  was  not  for  that  advantage  their  wretchedness  would  be  extreme. 

Do  they  not  obtain  a much  greater  produce  from  the  land  than  in  otlier  parts  of 
Ireland,  in  consequence  of  that  circumstance  ?—I  do  not  know  that  they  obtain  a 
greater  produce,  but  they  obtain  a produce  with  less  labour  and  difficulty. 

What  is  generally  the  amount  of  the  quantity  of  land  which  each  individual  holds? 

—That  would  go  into  a great  extent  of  description  I think,  because  in  many  parts 
of  that  district  the  original  taking  is  probably  ten  or  twenty  acres,  and  that  has  now 
been  subdivided  into  the  smallest  portions  that  one  can  conceive,  almost  to  what 
they  call  gardens,  by  those  persons  who  have  taken  them  originally,'  giving  them  over 
to  their  sons  and  their  sons-in-law  ; and  indeed  the  part  of  the  country  that  I speak 
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Major  of  appears  almost  a continued  village,  it  is  so  studded  with  cottages,  and  so  divided 
Gtorge  Warburtm.  into  these  Small  gardens. 

' ' -■  ^ Of  what  baronies  do  you  speak  ?—  -I  speak  of  the  three  western  baronies,  Moyferta 

■20  May  1824.  Ibfickin,  and  Corcoinroe. 

On  the  average,  what  extent  of  land  should  you  think  tlic  peasantry,  the  actual 
cultivators,  hold  ? — I should  say,  from  one  to  two  acres  was  about  the  avcragCj 
generally. 

Have  they  not  frequently  a cow? — Not  frequently;  there  arc*  several  of  them 
who  have,  but  a great  proportion  of  them  have  not. 

Have  they  not  frequently  boats  ? — In  the  part  to  which  I allude,  the  nature  of 
the  coast  does  not  adnjit  of  boats.  They  have  what  they  call  canoes,  which  are 
made  of  wicker-work,  covered  with  horse  skin,  in  whicli  they  go  out  to  fish ; but 
tlicy  have  not  regular  boats,  except  on  tlie  river  Shannon. 

Have  not  they  great  means  of  increased  comforts  by  the  fisheries  which  they 
cultivate  on  that  coast? — I have  already  said,  that  the  rent  i.s  partly  paid  by  the 
fishery,  and  that  gives  them  additional  comfort,  inasmuch  as  in  many  cases  it  gives 
them  what  they  call  kitchen  for  their  potatoes ; in  that  respect  it  is  a great  accom- 
modation to  them. 

Had  you  any  means  of  comparing  the  habitations  and  comforts  of  these  people 
with  those  persons  in  other  parts  of  Ireland;  this  i)articiilar  county  in  tlie  eastern 
baronies,  for  instance  ? — I was  atone  time  in  the  north  of  Irclaml ; I was  in  the 
centre  of  Ireland,  and  in  tlie  west.  I think  tlierc  is  a sort  of  gradual  scale  of 
comfortable  appearance;  the  people  in  the  midland  counties  arc  more  comfortable 
than  those  in  the  west,  and  those  in  the  nortli  are  still  more  comfortable  than 
they  are. 

Do  you  conceive  the  peasantry  in  the  western  district  are  better  off  than  the 
peasantry  in  Kerry  or  Limerick,  or  in  Cork?— I think  that  there  can  be  very  little 
difference  in  the  situation  of  the  peasantry  upon  the  western  coast,  generally 
speaking. 

You  have  been  in  Limerick  ? — I have ; and  I have  been  in  Cork,  and  in  Kerry. 

Has  the  western  part  of  the  county  of  Clare  ever  been  disturbed  ? —Yes,  it  lias. 

Have  those  three  baronies  been  disturbed  ? — Those  three  baronies  were  the 
first  that  were  placed  under  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill,  in  Clare,  in  the  vear 
1816.  ^ 

Do  the  peasantry,  on  tlie  western  coast,  carry  on  any  trade,  at  present,  in  tlie 
catching  and  curing  of  fish  ? — I do  not  think  the  peasantry  upon  that  coast  cure 
and  salt  fish  to  any  extent;  they  do  in  some  instances,  but  they  bring  the  fish  into 
Kilrush,  where  there  arc  people  who  preserve  it. 

Does  the  description  you  have  been  giving  of  the  habitations  apply  to  the  class 
of  persons  called  farmers? — No. 

Are  there  many  deserving  to  be  called  farmers  in  the  county  of  Clare? — There 
are  a good  many;  but  I have  been  addressing  the  observations  I have  made  to  the 
actual  peasantry,  the  labourers,  and  people  of  that  class. 

Do  you  understand  what  the  situation  of  the  farmers  labourers  is  particularly  ; 

what  the  nature  of  their  agreement  with  the  farmer  is  in  general? I believe,* 

generally  speaking,  the  farmer  lets  a garden  to  his  labourer,  and  that  the  labourer  is 
allowed,  at  so  much  a day,  to  work  out  the  rent  of  that  garden. 

That  is  an  annual  agreement  ?— Generally  speaking,  it  13  an  annual  agreement. 

Then,  m general,  the  labourer  occupies  a house  to  which  he  is  only  tenant  at 
will  ? — Yes,  I believe  so,  in  many  cases. 

Is  not  that  a reason  why  he  will  not  be  at  any  expense  to  make  that  house 
comfortable,  knowing  that  his  tenure  is  liable  to  be  determined  at  the  end  of  the 
year ; is  it  not  reasonable  that  he  should  object  to  any  expenditure  of  his  own 
money  upon  it?— I think  there  are  two  reasons;  he  scarcely  ever  has  any  money 
thathecaneiipenduponit:  and  I think,  if  he  had,  with  the  nature  of  his  tenuri 
he  scarcely  would. 

Do  not  you  think,  that  without  additional  expenditure  of  money,  he  mio-ht,  if 
he  had  an  interest  in  his  bouse,  make  it  a more  comfortable  habitation,°if  he 
thought 4t  was  his  own,  than  occupying  it  only  as  a tenant  at  will? — I will  reason 
upon  It  from  analogy,  and  say,  that  many  of  those  who  have  their  houses  on  another 
tenure  do  not  take  that  trouble. 

You  are  understood  to  say,  that  his  bargain  forhis  land  is  also  an  annual  bargain?-^ 
bargain  for  land,  is  a mere  bargain  for  the  season  for  the 

.Then 
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Then  the  rent  which  he  pays  for  land  of  that  description,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  Major 
the  rent  that  he  would  pay  if  he  had  a lease  of  it? — I should  think  not.  George  H^arbwian. 

lie  pays  because  it  is  manured  ? — Yes;  they  pay  a very  advanced  rent  for  land  ' ' 

of  that  description.  aoMayiS-j^.. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  condition  of  gentlemen’s  labourers? — I know,  in 
many  instances,  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  employ  their  labourers  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  the  lower  class  of  farmers  do;  namely,  giving  them  small  tene- 
ments, 'and  receiving  their  labour  as  rent;  1 know  that  generally  prevails. 

Do  not  you  consider  tliat  the  labourers  of  that  descri])tion,  are  more  numerous 
than  the  freeholders  of  the  country  ? — They  are,  certainly. 

Therefore  the  state  of  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  is  more  to  be  collected  from  a 
description  of  that  class  of  persons,  than  of  the  class  of  freeholders? — Yes,  I think 
it  is. 

Do  you  think  that  the  distress  which  you  have  described,  is  confined  to  the  lower 
orders  of  the  county  of  Clare,  and  that  there  is  not  considerable  distress  among  the 
gentry  ? — I know  that  latterly  the  gentry  have  been  exceedingly  distressed. 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  distress  of  the  gentry  is  one  of  the  causes  why  the  lower 
orders  are  distressed? — Their  situation  is  so  much  connected  with  each  other,  in 
point  of  income,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  that  they  must  naturally  feel  it ; if  the 
tenant  is  not  enabled  to  pay  his  landlord,  the  landlord  becomes  a distressed  man.  ' 

Do  not  you  think  that  any  thing  that  might  increase  the  income  of  the  gentry, 
w'ould  have  the  tendency  of  decreasing  the  aistiess  of  the  low’er  orders  ? — I think 
that  any  thing  that  could  substantially  increase  the  income  of  the  gentry,  would  pro- 
bably have  that  effect,  because  the  gentry  would  be  able  to  spend  more  in  employing 
the  lower  orders,  which  they  have  been  obliged  to  restrict  very  much,  from  tlie  dis- 
tress they  have  been  in  ; employment  has  very  much  lessened  in  consequence  of  the 
distress  of  the  gentry. 

Arc  there  many  gentry  resident  in  that  part  of  the  country  ?. — Very  few. 

Are  there  many  gentlemen  resident  in  the  baronies  of  Tullagb  and  Bunratty  ?— 

The  residence  of  the  gentlemen  in  those  baronies  is  more  numerous  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  county. 

Which  of  the  two  is  most  disturbed,  the  western  baronies  in  which  there  are  few 
resident  gentry,  or  Tullagh  or  Bunratty,  in  which  there  are  many  ? — The  most  dis- 
turbed part  of  Clare  latterly,  has  been  Tullagh  and  Bunratty. 

In  which  do  you  conceive  the  population  to  be  the  greatest,  in  the  western  baronies, 
which  are  now  peaceable,  or  in  the  baronies  of  Tullagh  and  Bunratty,  which  you  con- 
ceive to  be  in  a state  of  the  greatest  disturbance  ?— I think  there  is  more  population 
in  the  west 

Among  the  lower  orders,  do  you  not  find  a considerable  number  of  infirm  and 
superannuated  persons,  who  occupy  miserable  habitations,  widows  ?— Upon  my  word 
this  is  the  first  lime  that  it  occurred  to  me,  but  I think  it  surprising  how  few  tliere  are 
comparatively  to  the  population. 

Some  of  that  description  are  to  be  found  ? — Many,  of  course  ; but  comparatively 
I tidnk  it  surprising  that  there  are  so  few. 

Do  you  find  any  persons  whom  you  may  consider  as  not  provided  with  labour  ( r 
land  in  any  way  ? — I believe  there  are  a great  number  that  are  notregularly  provided 
with  either  labour  or  land. 

Do  you  happen  to  know,  whether  it  is  the  practice  for  persons  of  that  description, 
infirm  or  paupers,  to  get  houses  built,  as  it  were,  by  subscription  amongst  their 
neighbours,  getting  sticks  from  one, person  and  straw  from  another,  and  accommoda- 
tion by  a road  side  from  another  ? — There  are  many  instances  of  that  kind. 

Does  not  that  contribute  very  much  to  increase  the  wretched  appearance  of  the 
habitations  throughout  the  country? — Certainly  it  does,  to  the  extent  of  such 
habitations. 

Have  you  known  repeated  instances  where  the  landlord  has  improved  the  cabin 
of  the  farmers  labourer,  and  where  the  only  effect  lias  been,  that  the  farmer  has 
the  next  year  demanded  a higher  rent  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  circumstance  of 
that  kind. 

Would  that  be  the  probable  effect  of  such  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  ? — 

I thin  k the  instance  would  scarcely  occur,  except  with  those  who  take  an  active  inte- 
rest in  promoting  the  comfort  of  the  poor ; it  rarely  occurs,  that  the  landlords  go 
i'urlher  than  improve  the  cottages  of  their  own  farmers ; in  some  instances  1 know  it 
is  done  by  gentlenjen,  who  have  endeavoured  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
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country,  and  to  increase  the  comfort  of  the  poor ; but  I do  not  think  it  is  generuUv 
done  in  the  way  referred  to  in  the  question. 


Gj^o^g^JVarbm-ton.  done  in  the  way  referred  to  in  the  question. 
"I'hey  would  rather 
20  May  ifi'i.}.  •'  ■ 


111  tni.  ijucouu.i, 

...wj  improve  the  cottages  of  those  u'ho  hold  immediately  under 

themselves,  than  of  those  who  hold  under  the  farmers  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

Ot  what  iimlerials  arc  the  cottages  in  general  composed  ?—  It  varies  according  to 
the  part  ol  the  country  ; in  the  boggy  country  they  are  sometimes  cut  out  of  the 
turf. 

Partly  below  the  level  of  the  ground? — Indeed,  in  many  ca.ses,  they  are ; in  other 
places  they  are  composed  of  mud,  and  worked  up  into  a sort  of  mortar  witli  straw 
and  the  \valls  built  of  that  material,  and  in  other  places  they  are  built  of  stone.  ’ 
And  without  window  or  chimney?— Itide'ed,  in  many  cases,  witiiout  cither. 

■VVhat  should  you  suppose  the  value  of  one  of  those  liuts?~The  poor  people  very 
seldom  value  their  labour  highly,  and  therefore,  generally  speaking,  the  value  exclu- 
sive of  the  labour,  is  the  timber  and  straw,  and  it  is  difTicult  to  affix  a value  to 
either,  for  they  vary  so  much,  according  to  the  position  of  the  jilacc. 

Do  the  persons  who  have  the  advantage  of  the  fisheries,  pay  higher  rents  than 
those  who  live  in  the  interior  ?— I do  not  feel  competent  to  state  this  fact;  but 
I believe,  that  generally  speaking,  the  right  of  fishery  within  a given  district’  is  a 
sortot  exclusive  arrangement;  I do  not  know  that  there  is  an  additional  value  set 
on  the  land. 

_ Vhat  do  you  mean  by  an  exclusive  arrangement? — If  a fisherman  lives  con- 
liguous  to  a^  particular  part  ol  the  coast,  he  pays  something  exclusively  for  the  right 
of  fishing  within  a certain  district  witliin  given  points,  wiiicii  amounts  to  a royalty  of 
the  land  proprietor  ; I know  in  some  instances  that  is  tlie  case. 

That  payment  is  in  addition  to  his  rent  then  ? — Yes. 

Have  they  taken  more  to  fishing^  lately  than  formerly? — Yes,  certainly:  and  I 
think  tliere  is  a spirit  of  euterprize  in  that  way ; we  have  had,  within  these  last  two 
years  particularly,  more  than  wc  had  before, 

_ Do  you  speak  dfall  the  sea  coast  of  Clare?-  I do,  of  all  those  that  are  concerned 
m fishing;  that  they  have  been  more  active,  and  appeared  to  be  getting  move  into 
a sort  ot  system  than  they  were  before. 

Do  you  think  there  arc  more  curers  of  fish  in  Kilrush  ?— I have  not  been  very 
much  m that  part  of  the  country  latterly,  but  I understand  there  are  more  nconle 
embarked  in  that  occupation  than  tliere  were  before.  ‘ • 

Witliin  what  period  has  that  increased  disposition  to  embark  in  the  fisheries,  taken 
placer  1 tluiik  1 may  say  an  increase  has  taken  place  from  the  time  that  we  cot 
assistance  froin  tins  country,  that  the  benevolent  funds  sent  over  from  this  country  ' 
were  employed  to  give  them  some  means  of  getting  implcmeuls  ibr  the  fishery. 

Jo  what  causes  generally,  do  you  ascribe  the  advancement  of  the  fj.shery  within 
ttie  lew  last  years?— That  which  I have  stated,  is  ]jerhai)s  the  most  important,  they 
Jeel  that  they  have  been  encouraged  to  it,  and  that  they  have  got  means  of  cmbarkinc 
in  a better  way  more  efficiently  than  they  had  before.  ^ 

In  consequence  of  the  money  sent  from  this  country  ?— In  consequence  of  the 
assistance  they  have  received  from  this  country,  and  from  the  notice  taken  of  the 
trade  by  the  fishery  board. 

‘‘  “lucli  encouraged 

% Wliat  means  has  it  encouraged  them  t do  you  speak  of  the  coast  fislierv  or  the 
deep  sea  ? — I speak  of  the  coast  fishery.  ■' 

^ Their  fishing  is  coast  fishing ?-It  is  generally;  there  are  some  boats  tliat  to  out 
into  the  deep  sea,  but  not  many.  . o 

T promoted  the  fisheries  ?- 

I think  the  people  are  very  apt  to  be  led.  when  they  find  notice  taken  of  any  par- 

Ty  Iidlt  “■ 

f— I do  not  know  whetlicr  the 

demand  has  increased  but  I think  the  supply  has  increased  certainly 

hig%  d°eshable.'  “'  ‘ ''“imble  to  encourage  that  branch  of  trade  ?-I  think  it  is 

'established,  as  to  be  independent  of  future  cneouraae- 

ment.  I think  it  is  just  m the  state  that  requires  encouragement,  ’ ^ 

And 
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And  that  a falling  off  of  that  encouragement  at  present,  would  be  injurious? — Major 

Yes,  inasmuch  as  it  would  damp  the  expectations  of  those  who  have  commenced  it.  George  iy<oburton- 

Do  you  not  think  that  those  who  have  embarked  their  capital  in  those  fisheries,  T,  ^ 

have  done  so  with  a perfect  understanding  that  this  encouragement  would  con- 
tinue  ? — I do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  answer  that  question ; I do  not  think 
there  has  been  what  one  would  call  capital  embarked  in  it,  in  the  parts  to  which 
I have  alluded  ; the  principal  advantages  they  have  had,  are  what  I have  already 
stated,  from  the  benevolent  funds  which  have  been  sent  over,  and  from  some 
encouragement  given  by  the  fishery  board,  but  I do  not  think  that  any  capitalist  has 
been  embarked  in  it. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  fish  for  home  consumption,  are  not  entitled  to  any 
bounty  ?• — I am  not  conversant  with  the  fishery  laws. 

Does  not  a part  of  the  earnings  of  the  fisherman  go  in  paying  the  rent  of  the 
land  he  holds  ? — No  doubt  it  does  in  many  cases. 

Can  you  inform  the  Committee,  whether  in  the  county  to  which  you  allude,  there 
have  been  considerable  abatements  of  rent  by  the  landlords  to  the  tenants  ? — I know 
that  there  have. 

Do  you  know  whether  those  abatements  have  been,  generally  speaking,  made 
absolutely  or  conditionally,  what  are  called  temporary  abatements? — They  have 
been  made  in  a great  variety  of  ways  ; I do  not  think  that  many  of  the  abatements 
have  been  made  absolutely. 

In  those  cases  in  whicii  they  have  not  been  made  absolutely,  do  you  conceive 
there  is  still  outstanding  a demand  for  arrears  of  rent  ? — No,  I am  not  aware  that 
there  is ; I am  not  aware  that  the  matter  of  arrear  is  considered  ; I must  speak 
with  a limited  degree  of  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  because  I do  not  know  a great 
many  instances ; but  I know  in  some  instances,  there  has  been  an  acquittance  of 
arrear,  and  a new  arrangement  entered  into  as  long  as  prices  shall  remain  at  certain 
rates. 

Was  there  any,  and  what  difl’erence  in  the  character  of  the  outrages  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  three  western  baronies,  antecedent  to  181G,  from  the  character  of  the 
outrages  which  have  latterly  prevailed  in  the  two  eastern  baronies? — In  the  year 
1816,  it  was  more  an  intimidating  system  ; I think  they  used  to  flog  and  to  card. 

Against  whom  were  the  floggings  and  the  cardings  directed  ? — They  were  various 
parties ; in  some  cases  the  tithe  proctors ; but  the  object  of  it  in  other  oases  were 
lamiers,  who  let  what  they  called  mock  ground,  at  too  high  rates. 

Vy  hat  do  you  mean  by  mock  ground  ? — They  call  it  in  tliat  country  mock  ground, 
because  they  have  it  only  for  the  season. 

Do  yon  not  refer  to  muck  ground.^ — It  may  be;  they  call  it  corn  acre. 

The  too  high  price  of  corn  acre,  was  one  matter  that  caused  their  intimidation  ? — ^ 

Yes. 

Were  there  any  appearances  of  any  insurrection  spirit? — Not  so  much  at  that 
time  as  there  is  now,  1 think. 

You -were  questioned  what  proportion  of  those  persons,  speaking  of  the  lower 
class  of  people  and  the  mere  peasantry,  can  speak  English  ?— Indeed  I think  Englisli 
has  become  very  general  latterly  ; I think  there  are  very  few  now  wlio  do  not ; 
almost  all  the  children  speak  English,  and  I do  not  think  there  are  a great  number 
of  the  adults  who  do  not  speak  English. 

Is  English  or  Irish  their  habitual  language  ?~Their  habitual  language  is  Irish. 

Are  the  Committee  to  collect,  that  the  English  is  a language  they  commonly  adopt 
from  necessity,  when  they  are  conversing  with  persons  who  can  speak  no  other 
language  ? — ^ es  ; and  even  in  their  transactions  they  are  very  unwilling  to  speak 
English,  when  they  can  avoid  it. 

Have  you  not  observed  at  the  assizes,  that  they  are  very  unwilling  to  give  their' 
evidence  in  English,  it  it  can  be  received  in  Irish? — They  never  will  speak  in  Eng- 
lish, it  they  can  avoid  it.  I have  been  obliged  to  affect  to  misunderstand  them,  to 
get  them  to  explain  themselves  in  English. 

What  is  your  impression  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  adult  population,  who  are  able 
to  read  English  ? — Very  few  indeed  ; the  proportion  is  very  small. 

What  would  you  say  as  to  the  proportion  among  the  children ; are  they  learning 
taread  more  extensively  than  their  parents  were? — Oh,  yes!  very  much,  it  is  surprising 
how  much  it  has  increased  in  that  way. 

Is  there  a very  great  desire  for  learning  English  prevailing  amongst  them  ?~Indeed 
I think  so. . 

‘20.  II4  tVhat 
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Major  What  tlo  you  conceive  to  be  the  mom!  stale  of  the  adult  persons  of  this  popula- 

Gforge  lyurhurton.  Strong  sciise  of  njoral  duty,  and  from  what  sources  do  they  derive 

' their  opinions  u[)on  lluit  subject  ? — Indcetl  I am  afraid  that  they  arc,  generally 
20  May  i8i+.  speaking,  in  a vei'y  degraded  state  as  to  morality  ; iminy  of  liicm  have  not  the  least 
idea  of  wiiat  an  oath  means. 

Have  you  had  great  experience  in  observing  the  administration  of  oaths  on  parti- 
cular occasions? — Yes,  a great  deal. 

Should  you  say  that  a regard  for  tlic  obligation  of  an  oath,  or  a disregard  for  it, 
was  the  character  of  the  population  ? — I should  say  generally  they  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  it;  and  I will  mention  a curious  cireuuislaucc  with  respect  to  their  oaths, 
'wliieli  I tliink  proves  the  sort  of  view-  tliey  take  of  it.  1 know  many  instances, 
where  if  you  put  a book  into  a man’s  hand,  to  administer  an  oath  to  him,  he  scarcely 

• considers  it  of  any  importance  at  all ; and  the  same  indivkiual,  if  he  took  of  himself 
the  book  off  the  table,  to  take  his  oath,  would  consider  it  a more  binding  decla- 
ration. 

Docs  that  view  resolve  itself  into  a distinction  they  make  between  compulsory  oaths 
and  voluntary  oaths  ? — It  is  in  that  view  I consider  it. 

Do  they  not  consider  every  oath  administered  in  a court  of  justice,  as  partaking 
of  the  character  of  a compulsory  rather  than  a voluntary  oath? — Undoubtedly,  in 
most  of  their  [mblic  transactions,  I mean  swearing  aflidaviUs,  as  to  roads  and  prosent- 
nients,  and  so  on,  they  urea  nui.tterof  course.  I recollect  an  iustance  myself;  I was 
.one  dav  going  to  a sessions,  and  1 asked  a man  whom  I met  whore  he  was  going; 
he  told  me  he  was  going  to  make  his  presentment,  that  was  his  expression.  I did 
not  clearly  understand  it,  when  he  used  the  expression  ; but  on  explanation,  it  meant 
that  he  was  going  to  swear  thcaflulavit,  to  account  for  the  road.  I passeil  the  roud ; 

• I saw  it  was  not  linished,  and  1 observed  to  him,  Wliy  surely  your  road  is  not 
finished  ; you  cannot  swear  it.  No,  says  he,  but,  Sir,  it  will  be  finished  in  two  or 
three  days. 

Can  you  say  whether  thc*y  consider  their  secret  oatlis  admini-stcrccl  by  each  otlier, 
in  the  light  of  compulsory  or  voluntary  oaths  ? — I have  known  in  many  instances, 
. where  those  people  were  sworn  to  those  disaftocted  societies,  the  book  or  paiicr, 
more  generally  used,  was  very  seldom  put  into  their  hand,  they  generally  took  it 
off  the  table  themselves,  at  least  so  they  described  to  me. 

Have  you  ever,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  observed  any  particular  instances  of 
’ a want  of  that  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  person  swcaritig,  which  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  make  him  even  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  oath  ? — In  many 
cuses  ill  the  courts  of  justice,  the  question  is  not  agitated  with  an  adult,  because 
the  general  idea  is,  that  they  arc  competent  to  take  the  oath  ; hut  wlierc  [lersons 
were  not  considered  of  sufilcient  age  to  lake  an  oath  without  inquiry,  I have  scarcely 
been  present  at  any  instance,  in  which  a very  lamcntahle  deficieney  of  instruction 
has  not  prevailed  j and  at  the  last  assizes  at  Mayo,  I recollect  a particular  instance, 
a iiersori  was  examined  by  Baron'  Pennyfather,'  I think  the  boy  appeared  to  me 
to  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  ; as  to  his  idea  of  an  oath  ; and  he  asked  him  particularly 
did  he  know  that  there  was  a God ; the  refily  was,  I heard  of  such  a man. 

■ Was  that  reply  in  English  ? — It  was. 

Do  you  consider  that  instance  you  have  just  mentioned,  as  a representation  of 
,the  general  state  of  the  country  ?■ — 'No,  by  no  means;  I give  it  as  an  instance  of 
the  mode  in  which  that  information  has  been  elicited;  in  fact,  but  generally  speaking 
indeed,  tiic  lower  classes  are  very  ill  informed. 

' J>o  you  not  think  that  the  lower  cla.sscs  of  pcojilc  in  Ireland,  have  in  general 
an  idea  of  the  existence  of  a Supreme  Being  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

Do  you  find  that  the  oaths  they  disregard,  are  those  administered  under  the  laws 
of  the  country  ? — I conceive  they  think  less  of  the  oaths  taken  publicly  than  they 
do  of  others. 

Do  not  you  think  a good  deal  of  the  disregard  they  manifest  for  oallis,  may  arise 
•from  their  considering  their  interest  distinct  from  the  laws  of  the  country,  rather 
than  from  a want  of  a sense  of  religion  ?— I should  tifink  almost,  that  botli  ideas 

■ contribute  in  some  cases.  ' . • . 

Do  you  imagine  that  the  greater  certainty  of  temporal  punishment  that  attaches 
to,  breaking  their  illegal  oaths  from  their  associates  punishing  them,  may  not  tend 
to  render  that  oath  mpre  binding  ?— I think  it  may  have  a great  effect  upon  them, 
certainly.  , 

Have  you  ever  known  any  instances  in  which  these  illegal  oaths  have  been  admi- 
pislered  through  entire  parishes  and  considerable  districts  in  one  night,  by  individuals 

not 
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not  known  to  the  parlies  taking  tho.sc  oatlis? — A part  of  the  system  was,  that  a cer-  Major 
tain  tuiinher  went  into  one  parish  and  SM’ore  a certain  nimibcr  ; ami  the  first  part  of  H-'orduytuti. 

the  oath  M'its  that  the  person  so  sw'orn,  was  to.  go  into  the  adjoining  parish  ami  ' -• ' 

swear  an  additional  number;  it  was  pushed  on  in  that  way  in  the  instance  of  the 
county  of  Galway;  and  when  it  lirst  came  .into  the  county  of  Clare,  from  that 
county. 

Wliat  was  the  nature  of  tlie  illegal  association  to  which  you  allude,  and  tlic  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  sw'orn  ? — I was  not  very  well  acquainted  with  Galway  at  the 
time  alluded  to,  but  we  were  on  the  borders  of  Galway  at  that  lime  ; the  manner 
in  which  it  was  introduced  was  the  manner  in  which  I have  described ; a certain 
nuujber  went  into  a certain  district,  and  they  swore  the  young  men  in  that  district  to 
go  forward  on  a certain  night  into  another  district,  and  to  swear  a particulur  number 
in  that  district,  and  so  to  go  on. 

. In  performance  of  that  obligation  they  did  proceed  on  the  subsetjuent  nights,  in 
the  manner  you  have  de.scribcd  ? — They  did. 

"Were  the  persou-s  who  first  swore  the  |)arish  known  to  those  wiio  took  the  obli- 
gation ?—'l'hey  were  not. 

M’ere  they  not  in  very  small  numbers  ? — The  persons  who  appeared  on  those  occa- 
sions were  very  few,  they  were  generallynccompanicd  by  others  w'lio  held  back;  persons, 

I suppose,  inei-ciy  recruited  on  those  occasions,  and  who  might  have  been  known  if 
seen,  but  the  parties  exposed  to  those  they  emne  to  swear  wei'e  very  few  in  number. 

Have  you  known  an  instance  of  a parish  expecting,  with  great  anxiety,  the  visits 
of  those  persons,  and  soliciting  assistance  and  protection  against  it  - — I have  known 
that  to  have  occurred  in  several  instances. 

Have  you  not  known  the  inhabitants  l<?ave  iheir  bouses  ami  lie  out  at  ni-dil  in  the 
fields,  to  avoid  these  nocturnal  visits  ? — 1 have  known  that  to  occur. 

Did  not  it  liiqipen  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  of 
Clare,  in  1^19-20? — It iliii,  certainly, 

In  what  nmnhers  did  those  persons  go  about,  mIio  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
take  those  illegal  oaths  ? — The  numbers  were  variously  described  to  mo ; sometimes 
three  ami  four,  seldom  more  than  six  went  into  a house  at  any  place  ; I have  heard 
there  were  more  voices  outside  tiie  door,  but  the  pcojile  generally  said  they  were  in 
those  numbers. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  extent  of  country  may  have  been  sworn  in 
one  night  by  those  bands  ? — I think,  in  one  instance,  there  was  an  extent  of  country 
of  Ihrce  or  four  miles  sworn  in  one  night. 

Can  you  stale  to  the  Committee,  whether  the  mode  in  which  this  is  done  is  not  so 
regular  and  systematic  that  it  would  appear  that  the  line  of  march  for  those  bodies 
was  laid  down  by  some  authority  aocl  direction,  in  consequence  of  its  never  being 
transgressed,  or  passed  over  in  a particular  line  ? — I know  we  considered  it  so  at  the 
lime  the  swearing  took  place,  that  it  w’as  done  with  a greal  deal  of  order,  a great 
deal  of  system. 

Can  you  state  any  instance,  in  which  the  lino  appeared  so  distinctlv  marked,  that 
it  would  appear  that  the  swearing  ^vas  performed  in  consequence  of  some  systematic 
orders  those  bands  had  received;  and  if  you  recollect  such  an  instance,  will  you  state 
it?— I think  I recollect  an  instance,  when  they  came  in  by  Rock  Forest,  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  in  which  that  occurred,  that  they  appeared  to  go  in  a certain  direc- 
tion, and  swear  all  the  young  men  in  the  houses. in  that  certain  direction,  and  they 
were  met  the  night  following,  in  consequence  of  following  up  that  system. 

How  were  they  met? — They  were  met  by  the  iHitgi.straLcs,  in  consequence  of 
following  up  that  line,  and  some  of  them  were  taken. 

From  vvlieiice  did  they  appear  to  come  ? — From  the  county  of  Galway. 

' Was  the  county  of  Galway  much  di.sturbcd  at  that  time? — Exceedingly  dis- 
turbed at  tliat  time. 

In  a state  of  open  war  almost  r — Yes. 

Does  not  that  confirm  your  opinion,  that  the  disturbances  in  the  counties  of 
Ireland  are  generally  spread  by  the  circumstances  of  the  adjacent  counties  being 
also  disturbed  ? — Generally  S[)eaking,  that  is  the  case. 

' Although -the  same  causes  w'hich  may  ' have  produced  Insurrection  in  one,  may 
not  have  produced  it  in  the  adjacent  county  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  state  any  other  instance,  in  the  year  1819-20,  in  which  the  swearing  of 
jPJirishes,  by  union  bauds  at  night,  took  place,  to  a great  extent  ?— 'In  the  parisVof 
Scarin’  and  the  barony  of  Tullagh,  I recollect  a district  being  sworn,  in  wUicIi  the 

20.  S ... 
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road  appeared  to  be  the  line  of  demarkation,  and  no  person  was  sworn,  except  on 
one  side  of  the  road  in  that  particular  direction. 

How  many  do  you  suppose  were  sworn  in  the  line  n-hich  you  describe,  of  about 
four  miles,  that  was  eftected  in  one  ni^ht? — The  population  were  not  sworn,  gene- 
rally speaking  ; they  swore  only  some  individuals;  the  adults  and  rather  the  younc 
men  ; I suppose  that  the  night  I allude  to,  there  could  not  have  been  less  than 
from  130  to  200  ; I cannot  speak  witli  accuracy,  but  I know  there  was  a consider- 
ahlc  number. 


As  tar  a.s  you  recollect,  did  it  not  appear  to  you,  that  the  swearing  in  the  two 
baronies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  comity  of  Clare,  the  barony  of  JIunratty,  and  the 
barony  of  Tiillagli,  was  ellectcd  by  individuals  who  were  strangers  to  the  county 
and,  m general,  to  the  population  ? — It  certainly  was,  from  every  thing  I could  learn 
on  the  subject. 

Did  you  not  find,  that  from  whatever  motive  it  might  have  been,  tlic  populariop 
were  extremely  reluctant  to  take  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them? — At  that 
litnc  they  certainly  were  very  reluctant  to  be  sworn,  and  many,  I understood  from 
tlic  local  magistracy,  apprised  them  and  asked  their  protection  ; hut  we  also  found, 
that  as  soon  as  they  were  sworn,  they  were  completely  ranked  in  the  system,  and 
tiiat  they  ceased,  either  to  apprehend  any  consequence  from  it,  or  to  communicate 
witli  those  liiat  they  had  befoi’o  spoken  to  upon  the  subject. 

Iliiyc  you  not  fnLUHi  in  general  that  tlioac  wlio  iiad,  hy  any  means,  endeavoured 
to  avoid  lieiiig  sworn,  Ijccumc,  wlion  sworn,  the  ready  instruments  of  introducing 
Olliers  into  tile  association? — There  have  been  numberless  instances  of  that. 

What  was  the  oath  at  that  time,  or  the  tenor  of  it,  which  was  inflicted  on  those 
people  ? — The  first  part  of  the  oath  was,  that  they  were  to  carry  forward  tlie  sys- 
tem ; tliat  lliey  were  to  go  forward  into  otlier  districts,  and  swear  the  people  ■ 
that  tliey  -were  to  be  secret  as  to  tlio  proceedings  that  liad  taken  place,  and  there 
was  always  some  political  import.  The  oaths  have  varied  so  much,  I could  not 
now  mention  the  particular  oath  of  a particular  period  ; hut  the  general  object  was 
certainly  to  destroy  the  Protestants ; that  was  one  of  their  iixed  objects. 

Was  that  stated  in  words  in  the  oath  ? — In  many  cases  it  was  in  distinct  words. 

Did  they  not  swear  to  attend  their  captain  upon  all  occasions,  when  summoned  ? 

riiat  was  the  second  provi.sion  of  the  oath ; the  first  was  to  go  forward  and  swear 
others;  and  next,  whenever  called  upon  to  attend  ; and  that  was,  generally  speak- 
mg,  a part  of  all  the  oaths — obedience  to  their  captain. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  was  the  same  oath  that  was  taken  in  the  province  of 
Connaught,  at  that  time  introduced  by  those  peo|)lc,  or  whether  it  was  an  oath  which ' 
had  been  taken  in  the  province  of  Munster,  by  similar  bands?— It  was  from 
Galway  ; it  came  at  that  time  into  Clare. 

By  what  naihe  were  those  associations,  and  the  oaths  by  which  they  were  bound 
known  in  the  province  of  Connaught?— The  Ballinafad,  1 believe,  was  the  descrip- 
tion. ■ ' 


Has  the  meaning  of  that  phrase,  or  the  object  of  the  association,  ever  been  dis- 
tinctly ascertained? — I do  not  think  it  ever  ]in.s;  at  lca.st  I am  not  aware  myself  of 
the  reason  why  they  called  it  the  Ballinafad.  I think  the  })rincipal  character  of  that 
association  was  to  dispossess  the  gentry  of  their  property  genci-ally,  and  I tliink  it 
was  a complete  opposition  to  all  the  landed  property  of  the,gentry  at  that  time ; but 
as  I before  observed,  I was  less  conversant  with  the  subject  at  tliat  time,  because 
I was  not  in  Galway  at  all,  and  it  merely  broke  into  Clare  for  a few  nights,  when  it 
was  interrupted  and  checked;  and  therefore  I do  not  feci  competent  to  give  that 
inlormation  upon  that  part  of  the  subject  I could  wish. 

Hovv'was  it  checked  in  the  county  of  Clare  at  that  time  ? — It  was  checked  by  the 
activity  of  the  gentry  of  the  country  by  the  continual'  nightly  patrole,  and  by  the 
instance  I have  mentioned,  of  a captain  being  takeirin  one  of  their  inroads  one  night; 
he  was  made  an  instanteous  example  of,  and  Galway  was  at  that  time  getting  more 
under  control.  ® ® 

What  was  the  description  of  the  captain,  or  the  person  whom  you  described  as 
a captain,  who  was  taken  in  the  barony  of  Inchiquin? — He  was  a verv  wretched 
Derson. 


Was  he  a peasant  or  a farmer  r— He  was  a peasant,  a labourer  I think. 

A common  labouring  man  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  one  of  those  thatfound  his  way  from  the  neighbouring  county,  or  one  who  ■ 
had  been  prepared  by  the  swearers  of  a preceding  night  ?-^As  well  as  my  recollection 
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serves  me,  he  had  been  sworn  on  a former  ),ight,  on  the  border  of  the  county  and  ir  ■ 
was  going  orward,  m consequence  of  his  oath,  to  fulfil  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  Gcc  Jll’Lnm 

_ You  call  him  captain,  because  he  appeared  to  command  the  party  He  was  taken  ' — ■' 

m the  act  of  going  forward,  and  cheering  the  party  to  follow  him  on  for  the  ijiirpose  ’■>  ' Sh- 

on  wnicn  they  were  sent.  ^ ‘ 

hisTat  tlTat‘'ntht  «h"k  be  had  a white  band  round 

Where  was  he  tried?-  At  the  assizes  at  Ennis 
1 The  assizes  w-ere  immediately  after  ?-The  assizes  were  thc  following  week,  or 
^e  latlei  end  of  that  week.  I think  he  was  taken  on  the  Sunday  night  or  the 
Monday  night,  and  the  assizes  commenced  immediately.  ^ ^ 

I have^fh!,nd’™'"'  ‘'’if  s™“>'‘ng  '3  going  on  now  in  the  county  of  Clare  ?_ 

1 have  found,  generally  speaking,  that  whenever  there  is  any  new  purpose  a new 
swearing  takes  place  just  for  that  purpose ; but  if  I were  to  give  an  oi 'iiiioii  cfrtainlv 
I should  say  that  the  people  likely  to  be  sworn,  have  been  all  sworn  in  ^ 

Do  you  concei  ve  there  is  any  intercourse,  for  the  purpose  of  this  conspiracy,  takinv 
rlio  t ‘fl  P'  ‘'“'"‘  between  the  county  of  Galway  and  the  county  of  Clare  ?— I tliink 
about  thiee  or  four  months  ago,  I discovered  that  there  was 'll  communication  be 

sw^finrirn'T  f ““  borders  of  Clare,  and  that  some 

sv'eaiing  had  taken  place  in  consequence. 

frc?Rom“mmge“‘^^“''™^  ™"'  ‘"""TeilP-The  county  of  Galway  is  now  quiet  and 

have  you  been  able  to  discover  any  connec- 
tion between  the  insurgents  in  Clare  and  any  bodies  of  men  in  Dublin,  on  any  imme- 
dla  e occasion  ?— I think  that  the  first  time  I discovered  the  conspiracy  (I  now  speak 
of  be  moic  ostended  conspiracy)  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1820 ; and  at 
that  tune  I traced  more  than  me  individual  who  had  come  from  Dublin  to  Lime- 
rick, and  W'ho  liad  also  been  in  Clare. 

roimcmcd  whh'rl'’'’  "b  “><=  Peasantry,  or  for  any  otlier  purpo.se 

dav  w itf  r ‘""‘'P'eaey  ?-One  ot  those  persons  1 allude  to  came  in  a gig  one 
day  with  a person  from  Limerick  into  the  barony  of  Bunratty,  where  tlimwas 
a limited  rnceting  and  where  a few  persons  were  sworn  in;  and  I understood  that 
“dividual  had  come  from  Dublin  a few  days  before, 
be  was  r °f  'yba‘  class  or  order  in  society  that  individual  was  ?— As 

a betm,  f ° i‘"  ""‘“'■"''ebing  “ gig.  I considered  liim  to  be  of 

e.;,  in  - V “ observation  made  to  me  by  the  person  from  whom  I re- 

ce  ved  my  infbrination  was,  that  it  was  a gentleman  who  attended  ; but  upoii  tracing 
well  d.i.sIT''  ™ speaking  without  proper  grounds,  that  it  was  a person 

tbinai  ‘'PP"'"‘e'i  ‘bat  way,  but  that  he  could  not  be  said  to  be  a gen- 

ye implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  or  did  you  derive  that 
from  any  other  source  ?~He  was  himself  implicated;  and  I will  slate  the  circum- 
stances if  It  IS  wislied  ; he  is  since  dead  ; tlie  manner  in  whicli  I obtained  this  iiifor- 
of  my  men,  an  intelligent  person,  had  been  at  an 
out  station,  at  a place  called  Six-mile-bndge,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  had  formed 
.11  acquaintance  with  a farmer’s  son  there,  who  was  rather  of  a better  order;  I be- 
leve  ins  father  paid  150 1,  or  200/.  a year  rent,  and  this  man  came  into  Ennis 
where  oneof  rny  police  that  I have  already  mentioned  was  then  stationed ; the  police 
man  was  on  duty  that  night,  and  in  consequence  of  this  man  being  able  to  render 
a very  material  service  to  the  young  man,  he  said,  “you  have  been  very  kind  tome  I 
tllink  1 am  111  possession  of  something  that  might  be  useful  to  you.”  I was  not  at  home 
at  the  lime  but  the  police  man  encouraged  him  to  go  on,  and  he  told  him  that  he  had 
been  very  lately  concerned  m a conspiracy,  that  appeared  to  liiiii  to  have  a desperate 
object  in  vuew,  and  that  he  tlimiglit  he  would  be  able  to  be  of  use  to  him ; the  man 
immediately  communicated  to  me  upon  the  subject,  and  I saw  tlie  person  after- 
wards  ; when  he  told  him  the  matter  had  been  made  known  to  me,  lie  then  told  me 
candidly,  he  had  been  in  Limcriek,  and  had  met  a person  from  Dublin  who  had 
swoi-ii  bill]  in,  and  that  he  had  in  consequence  himself  sworn  in  several  in  the  conotv 
or  t-lare ; and,  after  some  further  communications,  I got  from  him  the  system  of 
organization,  and  the  oath  printed  which  had  been  brought  from  Dublin,  and  confided 
to  him  to  mke  use  of  ill  his  district;  and  from  that  person  I received-very  con. 
siaerable  information  as' to  their  proceedings  from  time  to  time;  he  was  very  impru. 
nent  111  his'  mode  of  life,  he  occasionally  drank,  and  he  made  use  of  some  expres- 
ons  at  one  time,  that  raised  a Suspicion  of  ins  having  given  some  information,  and 
■ S3  about 
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Muj>jr  about  twelve  months  ago,  he  was  followed  out  one  niglit  by  three  or  four  individuals 
(^rge  lyarburton.^  assassinated  him.  1 

^ explain  vvhat  that  desperate  object  was,  in  wliich  he  was  to  serve  his 

^ friend  ?— lie  explained  that  their  intention  was  to  overturn  the  government,  and  to 

destroy  all  the  Prolosfants  ; ami  that,  in  the  course  of  doing  so,  lie  would  interpose 
as  far  a.s  be  could  for  iiiin.  ' 

Was  be  a Protestant? — No,  he  was  not. 

Was  (lie  [icrson  whom  lie  promised  to  protect,  a Protestant?— Yes,  he  was. 

Have  you  hud  any  opportunity  of  discovering  any  distinction  between  the:  species 
of  oatli  which  was  introduced  into  the  county  of  Clare  from  the  county  of  Galway, 
from  the  illegal  oath  which  you  liad  known  taken  in  the  south,  on  your  first 
introduction  into  tliat  county  ?— I think  ribbon  oath  was  different  from  the  Galway 
oath.. 

Ill  what  did  it  dilTcr  from  the  Galway  oath  ? — I consider  llie  ribbon  oath  more 
a political  oaili ; 1 think  the  other  was  more  for  local  objects. 

In  which  of  tliosc  oaths  was  there  meiUion  made  of  Protestants  ? — Principally  in 
the  ribbon  oatlu 

Were  there  cither  of  the  illegal  oaths  administered  in  the  comity  of  Clare,  when 
you  were  first  officially  connected  witli  that  county  ? — That  was  in  1 8 1 (*,  there  were 
oalh.s  administered  ; 1 think  they  were  principally  oatlis  of  secrecy,  and  to  assist  each 
other  in  all  their  proceedings,  and  not  to  betray  wliat  they  were  to  do. 

In  those  oullis,  was  there  any  mention  of  Protestant  or  Catholic  ? — I do  not  re- 
collect that  there  was  at  first ; I am  not  quite  clear  in  that. 

At  what  time  do  you  recollect  the  first  introduction  of  any  oath,  in  which  there 
was  mention  made  of  religious  distinctions? — I think  I can  speak  positively  to  that 
time,  wlieii  that  man  gave  me  the  oath. 

Have  you  a copy  of  llie  oath? — I liave  not  one  with  me,  but  I have  in  Ireland  • 
1 rather  think  the  precise  oatli  to  which  I have  been  alluding,  is  in  the  Castle; 
I think  I gave  it  to  Mr.  Gregory  at  the  titne.  ’ 


[T/ic  witness  was  requested  to  transmit  this  Oath,  on  his  return  to  Dublm.]  ' 
Are  you  acquainted  with  the  secret  oath  which  was  administered  in  the  county  of 
Limerick  ? — I cannot  say  tliat  1 am  acquainted  with  any  particular  oatli  administered 
there.- 


In  the  lime  you  were  there,  were  you  able  to  discover  whellier  any  oath  was  nd- 
minisleicd  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  which  had  any  reference  to  religious  distinc- 
tions?— Ihc  time  I was  in  Limerick,  was  subsequent  to  the  period  I Imve  alluded 
to,  wlien  the  oath  was  administered  in  tlie  city,  uiul  1 know  the  same  oatli  was  ad- 
nunislcrcd  in  the  comity  ; 1 tlo  not  say  lliul  it  was  generally  administered,  or  that 
it  was  what  was  the  local  oath  of  the  county  at  the  time,  but  1 know  it  was.  admi- 
nistered both  in  Ralhkcale  and  Newcastle, 


You  consider  that  a local  oath,  of  another  description,  was  also  administered  ?— 
Indeed,  generally  .speaking,  I know  that  to  be  the  case. 

Which  do  you  think  was  most  generally  administered  ?— Certainly,  the  local  oath 
was  most  extensive  every  where. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other  oaths  taken  in  the  other  parts  of  Munster  ?— 
1 cannot  say  that  any  of  litem  have  come  immediately- within  my  own  observation 
Have  any  reports  been  made  to  you  upon  the  subject  on  wliicb  you  have  formed 
an  opinion?— Yes. 

Were  those  local  oaths,  administered  in  the  otlicr  parts  of  Munster,  partakinc  of  ^ 
arehgious  character,  ci:  a religious  distinction  ?- 1 have  already  stated,  that  I liave. 
seen  such  a variety  of  oaths,  some  of  them  varying  in  character,  and  some  for  local 
purposes,  that  1 could  not  designate  them  particularly. 

VVith  respect  10  tlui  local  objects  you  have  spoken  of.  were  not  tliey  indiscjimi- 
nately  levelled  agamst  properly,  wbetlier  in  the  hands  of  Catholics  or  Protestants?. 
— Yes,  they  were,  certainly. 

staS"^  of  Galway?- Yes,  at  the  time  I have 

“f  “>'=  eonnty  of  Galway  is  in  the  hands.of  i 

in  rZr  ^ id  "timber  more  Roman  Catholics  in  Galway  than, 

that  they  possess  more  property,  ^ 

Did  you  not  understand  that  the  disturbances  in  Galway  had  been  verv  much 
put  down  hy  the  exertions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  gentlenien,  as  inucli  as^of  the  . 

Protestants  ?. 
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Protestants? — I liave  unclcrsiood  so;  I believe  some  of  them  look  a very  active  Major 

part.  George  iVurhurlon, 

Then,  do  you  con.sicler  that  the  two  systems,  the  ribbon  system  and  the  system  of  ' ' 

insurrection  against  property,  were  distinct  systems  from  each  other? — I think  there  '®*4* 

were  a great  number  of  Captain  Rocks,  that  were  not  ribbon  men  at  all. 

'Pile  insurgents  in  Galw'ay,  as  w’dl  as  Clare,  were  called  ribbon  men,  were  they 
not  ? — No,  1 do  not  think  they  were. 

Do  not  you  recollect  that,  in  the  year  ^ 820,  the  persons  who  made  the  irruption 
from  Galway,  w’ent  by  the  common  name  of  ribbon  men? — Yes;  at  the  time 
alluded  to,  they  were  called  ribbon  men  certainly  ; but  when  I say  that,  I do  not 
think  they  were  the  ribbon  men  I have  been  alluding  to,  I did  not  know  at  the  time 
that  they  were  under  the  same  obligation. 

Do  you  not  consider  them  as  distinct  systems  ; the  system  against  property,  and 
the  ribbon  system? — I believe  I have  already  said  that  I thought  tlie  ribbon  system 
was  more  of  a political  system  than  the  other. 

Do  you  consider  them  as  distinct  systems  ? — In  so  far  as  that,  I think  they  are ; 
bnt  I liiink  there  are  a great  many  Captain  Rocks  not  engaged  in  the  ribbon  system ; 

I think  that  there  are  many  local  outrages  that  were  not  connected  witli  the  ribbon 
system. 

Is  the  connection  wiiere  it  takes  place  an  accidental  one,  or  are  they  one  and  the 
same  system  ? — I will  mention  a circumstance  that  probably  will  give  a better  view 
of  it  than  I could  in  explaining ; I happen  to  know  one  instance  of  a person  who 
had  been  ejected  from  a farm,  he  was  considerably  enraged  at  being  so,  and  that 
man  went  to  a distance  of  1 think,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  be  sworn,  and  to  get 
the  oath  and  the  pass  word,  in  order  to  come  back  and  make  a party  in  his  own 
neiglibourhood,  to  avenge  the  injurv  that  he  felt. 

To  be  sworn  as  a ribbon  man? — Yes. 

Do  you  think  that  the  local  system  arose  out  of  the  ribbon  system  ? — I knew  of 
the  local  system  of  my  own  knowledge,  previous  to  my  knowledge  of  any  ribbon 
system  existing. 

What  is  the  opinion  you  liave  formed  from  your  knowledge  upon  the  subject? — 

I do  not  know  how  to  draw  the  distinction. 

Has  the  one  grown  out  of  the  other,  or  are  they  distinct  in  their  origin  ? — I think 
they  are  distinct  in  Iheir  origin. 

Do  not  you  think  they  are  distinct  in  their  object ; the  one  political,  for  the  sub-  • 
verMon  of  government  and  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  other  for  tJie  subversion 
of  properly? — Yes.  . . 

'I'lien  do  not  you  think  the  introduction  of  the  oath,  from  the  county  of  Clare, 
arises  from  a wish  to  engraft  the  one  on  the  other  ? — Generally  speaking,  wherever 
I have  found  any  local  System  of  outrage  take  place  to  any  extent,  it  always  receives 
the  tinge  of  a political  purpose ; tliey  introduced  something  of  that,  but  1 do  not 
think  they  chcl  to  tlie  same  extent  in  Clare. 

Do  not  you  think  that  wherever  any  system  (whatever  its  origin)  is  spread 
amongst  the  ])easantry  and  the  population  of  the  country,  they  being  almost  all 
Roman  Catholics,  it  must  receive  a religiou.s  tinge? — I think  it  must. 

Do  they  not  in  many  instances  combine  the  two  systems? — In  many, 

Have  you  not  heard  that  the  persons  engaged  in  the  ribbon  system,  have  in  some 
instances  rather  wished  to  keep  back  the  local  system,  as  interfering  with  their 
general  plans  of  insurrection  ? — I have  heard  that  it  was  agitated  at  some  of  their 
meetings,  that  the  local  disturbances  had  gone  on  too  fast,  and  that  it  was  imprudent 
their  liaving  done  so,  and  embarrassed  them. 

Have  you  or  not  of  late,  perceived  any  increase  of  the  disturbance  in  the  part  of 
the  country  with  w’liich  you  are  particularly  connected,  which  you  could  trace  as 
growing  out  of  any  political  transactions  in  Dublin? — I think  that  latterly,  as  far 
I can  judge,  a great  impression  has  been  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  association  ‘ 
in  Dublin. 

You  think  that  has  had  a considerable  effect  in  increasing  the  disturbance  in  the 
country  ?■ — I would  not  go  the  length  of  saying  of  increasing  the  disturbance,  for 
I am  not  avvare  of  any  facts  on  which  I could  speak ; but  I am  sure  it  has  had  the 
efiect  of  giving  the  Homan  Catholics  a great  idea  that  increased  privileges  to  their 
body,  would  be  of  more  value  to  them  than  they  have  heretofore  conceived  ; some  • 
time  since,  I think  they  cared  very  little  for  the  measure  called  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, but  I think  since  the  meetings  of  the  Catholic  aasociation,  the  desire  has 
ino  eased  much  more  in  consequence. 

20.  S3  Do 
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hafe°n^“oponl^'L''7oua  clisconlcted  f_Yes.  they 

10  Miiv  1S24.  J nioimcr  in  wliicli  the  popiilntioii  was  sworn,  by  the  intro- 

duction of  this  OBtli  from  the  county  of  Galway,  have  you  not  found  from  your 
cxpenence  oi  tiic  county  of  Clare,  that  in  those  parts  where  the  coinmunicntion  was 
open  with  the  county  of  Liincrick,  the  people  have  in  general  been  most  disposed 
to  disUirbance  r I was  so  satisfied  of  that  circumstance  at  one  period,  that  I an 
phed  to  the  government  to  have  boats  , placed  on  the  Shannon  to  interrupt  the' 
cominunjcalioii.  ^ 

Into  that  part  of  the  barony  of  Bunratty,  which  is  bordered  by  the  Shannon  do 
yon  not  behove  the  mischief  was  introduced  from  the  county  of  Limcricli,  from’  the 
dro  h^  “S  to  some  facts,  that  prove  to  me  beyond  doubt 

will  . T ’ 1 '■‘^“Eon,  oil  the  last  great  buniin.-s 

an  1 took  place  111  the  barony  of  Bunratty,  I think  there  were  throe  large  li.iggard'’s 

mol  , Limerick  the  night  before,  came  to  me  in  the 

dace  thl"f  1°  ' - 'tooideci,  that  all  those  outrages  wore  to  lake 

I had  7;,“'°"'"®  of  informalion,“t.weiit  out,  and 

fh77les  1,7"  ‘li'  oetions,  coiitignons  to 

o'lbogos  were  iloscnbed  to  me  ns  likely  to  occur  mid  iiot- 
vithstanduig  tl, at  precaution,  and  though  I was  myself  in  the  centre  of  die  distrkt 
l it  H 7 ““"'"Ses'i'tl  ‘like  place;  and  upon  that  I ground  my  opinion 
that  the  Older  lor  that  proeoeding  was  coiimumicated  from  Liincrick.  ^ ’ 

mem,  7 “f  eommitteo  room  ; do  you 

Serid7777  ' ' ° ‘'y  ‘'’‘=  "f  eoiispirators  sitting^,, 

mLlT  ' i ^ 1'’°,  "0“lnnk  there  could  have  been  any  number  enganed  dr  they 
must  have  been  apprehended,  from  the  arrantiernents  I m idp  • I tinnL-”fi  ’ • 

erf  iS  r » >•- 

witl^diireSLm^t'^lhdssr 

Iiiilar  ecmmitlee  in  Limerick,  or  a iiy  , a ‘ 

knowledge  of  cirenmstanees  a oresent  I '“'‘'‘'‘k  "ly 


, ^ aiunorizea  to  si 

exception,  the  opinion  of  the  gentry  of  the  cnnmrv  'r  i>..  . -r  •“  —vuuui. 

a letter  from  the  comity  of  Clare  statinf»  ilnfifti  r’  ^ - ^ received 

the  gentlemen  would  IcLe  7e  cmu„“;  Act  was  taken  ofl', 

oTildg  S^'r‘^,;;d„di^:tdEtT'or  hidu'o'i’ “"’““"nation  win, 

country  must  be  exposed  to  eoi. side, -able  d7gor  ?-r«,ink  • s"lom!  "7,h'"''‘  ‘'’f 
intend  to  persevere  in  the  sv<?tpin  in  Ji,  ^ ^ i^eople 

whether  it  is  the  opposite  coast  of  Limerick  tliat  il  itaJiSd  fo,' ad'fm-  T 
stances  have  come  to  my  knowlodim  the  an  lai  as  circmn- 

froin  the  city  of  Limerick;  "m*7d’ne  d77u|a7  src7“'7  ™"‘ 
or  rather  more,  there  was  a plan  laid  in  the  city  of  Li,  icrkk  l"o  hie  ™ ^“7 
ofa  yeomanry  corps,  in  the  neighhourhood  of  bi-mne-bridae  tl,e7j  i""  “™’‘ 
What  do  you  mean  by  taki„|  their  armsf-CaiTyL  o f R‘»Bcasdlo  corps. 

anlSllCe™i:irlto™“„t7 

Acd:tt;lS\rtLt"bl;4‘''’"'  “ before  theI„surrec.io„ 

out  at  night,  andmctlhem.  “‘"■“'“‘b  as  1 had  m the  other  instance,  I was 

Describe 
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Describe  what  passed  ?— I had  placed  an  advanced  gnard  in  the  neighbourhood,  Major 
and  I gave  them  directions  to  fall  back  on  me  when  they  found  the  men  coming;  George  Warhurton. 

but  they  were  equal  tactitians,  and  they  had  an  advanced  guard,  and  the  two  advanced  ' 

guaids  had  a rencontre ; the  consequence  was,  I was  not  able  to  come  up  wiili  the  '824. 

main  body,  and  from  the  firing  which  look  place  the  party  dispersed,  in  a very  dark 

night ; one  individual  was  shot,  and  one  so  badly  wounded  they  were  obliged  to 

carry  him  for  two  or  three  days  in  succession,  from  place  to  place,  and  he  was  so 

tortured  by  this,  that  he  sent  to  me  to  give  himself  up.  1 sent  a surgeon  to  have  him 

taken  care  of;  the  house  was  burnt  the  night  after,  and  in  dragging  him  out  the  man 

was  killed. 

Do  you  mean,  that  they  burnt  the  house  intending  to  consume  him  in  it  ? — The 
matter  was  involved  in  mystery  ; the  very  night  after  I sent  a surgeon  to  him,  and 
it  was  known  that  he  had  sent  a proposition  to  me  to  give  himself  up  ; tlic  house 
was  burnt,  the  person  in  attendance  upon  liim  dragged  him  out  of  the  fire,  and  the 
man  died  in  the  dragging  him  out 

You  have  stated,  that  an  individual  came  clown  at  one  period  into  this  neighbour- 
hood, who  administered  an  oath  to  others,  and  who,  you  understood,  came  from 
Dublin;  do  you  recollect,  in  the  year  1820,  a report  being  prevalent  among  the 
population  generally,  and  producing  a great  effect,  that  some  person  of  considerable 
importance  was  expected  down  to  take  the  command  of  them  ? — I recollect  that  at 
that  time  the  report  did  prevail,  and  it  had  not  only  reference  to  Dublin,  but  to  dis- 
turbances whicli  were  taking  place  in  England  at  that  time. 

Do  you  recollect  that  it  was  at  one  time  said,  that  there  was  a relation  of  Thistle^ 
wood’s  coming  down? — 'One  man  came  to  me  with  distinct  information,  one  night, 
that  'I'histlevvood’s  son  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Six-milc-briclge ; there  was 
a stranger,  to  whom  they  had  aflixed  that  name;  lie  had  given  them  some  copper 
medals  which  were  at  that  tune  struck  at  Manchester  or  Birmingham,  I think  the 
tree  of  liberty,  or  the  cap  of  liberty,  was  on  one  side. 

Absurd  as  that  report  was,  that  Thistlewood’s  son  was  expected  in  the  country, 
did  you  not  find  the  credulity  of  the  people  such,  that  if  a man  was  offered  to  them 
as  their  leader,  they  would  follow  him  without  knowing  exactly  who  he  was  ? — Upon 
my  word  I think  they  would  be  very  easily  imposed  upon  by  any  practice  of  that 
kind. 

You  have  .stated,  that  in  the  year  1 820  there  was  a captain  taken  in  the  barony  of 
Inchiqiiin.  was  he  not  taken  by  a body,  under  the  lead  of  a Catholic  gentleman  of 
that  county  ? —Two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  a Catholic,  were  out  that  night^ 
and  by  their  instrumentality  this  person  was  apprehended. 

Was  it  not  in  consequence  of  the  activity  shown  in  that  barony,  by  the  gentlemen 
of  that  neighbourhood,  that  this  Catholic  gentleman  was  requested  and  prevailed 
upon  to  receive  the  commission  of  the  peace? — I do  not  think  he  was  a magistrate 
there,  but  that  it  was  in  consefiuence  of  that  he  was  made  a magistrate. 

Have  you  not  found  persons  of  that  rank  of  the  Catholic  persuasion  ready  to 
co-operate  with  you  in  the  county  of  Clare,  in  enforcing  the  laws  ? — Indeed  I never 
found  an  instance  of  any  individual  filling  the  rank  of  a gentleman,  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  tliat  I did  not  always  receive  every  assistance  from. 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  personal  exertions  and  activity  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
county  of  Clare,  in  the  year  1820,  prevented  that  county  becoming  a prey  to  the 
same  disorder  to  which  the  county  of  Galway  was  exposed  ? — I have  in  a former 
part  of  my  evidence,  attributed  the  tranquillity  at  that  particular  time,  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  local  magistrates. 

Yon  have  stated  that  yon  have  reason  to  believe,  that  there  had  been  a com- 
mittee sitting  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  those  disturb- 
ances, are  you  awnre  whether  any  persona  were  apprehended  and  brought  to  justice 
charged  with  being  members  of  that  conspiracy,  or  implicated  in  the  administration' 
of  those  oaths,  in  the  city  of  Limerick? — Yes;  I think  there  were. 

In  what  year? — I cannot  recollect  the  year ; but  I think  it  was  when  the  special 
commission  was  sitting  there. 

Was  the  police  in  the  city  of  Limerick  at  that  time,  and  the  state  of  the  magis-’ 
tracy  such  as  to  act  efficiently  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  and  the 
repression  of  other  conspiracies? — Indeed,  I do  not  think  it  wSs. 

How  was  the  police  and  magistracy  of  that  city  composed? — I believe  the  only 
magistrates  authorized  to  act  in  that  city  at  that  time  were  four  or  five  ; I am  not 
certain  as  to  the  number  who  were  residents  in  the  city ; people  in  the  corporation 
of  the  city  of  Limerick.  ■ 
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^lajur  Were  they  the  corporate  magistrates? — Tlic  corporate  magistrates  only. 

George  Warbwton.  Dq  ^qu  conceivc  that  four  or  five  persons  were  siiilicieni  as  miigistratcs,  to  main- 

\ tranquillity  of  the  city  of  Limerick?  —1  tlo  not  think  that  tour  or  live  persons 

10  May  i8<i4..  calculated  to  do  that  duty. 

Do  you  conceive  they  were  suiricicuL  to  sustain  the  ordinary  functions  of  magis-' 
Irates  within  the  city? — Limerick  is  a very  great  city,  aiul  I think  it  is  scarcely 
possible,  that  four  or  live  persons  couhl  tlo  the  iliily  of  it;  there  a v.cry  great  popu- 
lation in  Limerick. 

Yon  liiivc  stated  that  the  magistracy  of  the  county  of  Clare,  ami  the  resident 
gentry,  you  conceive  to  be  pretty  nearly  unanimous  iu  favour  of  the  conlliuiancc  of 
the  Insurrection  Act?— Yes;  Iherc  were  twenty-five  assembled  the  other  day  of  the' 
local  magistrates,  and  there  was  not  one  dissentient  voice. 

Have  you  ever  known  the  same  anxiety  on  the  ])urt  of  the  local  magistrates  there 
or  elsewhere,  for  the  contimiance  of  the  fiisurrection  Act,  when  you  (lid  not  con- 
sider the  enforcement  of  the  Insurrection  Act  necessary  ? — I think  at  one  time,  there 
was  a meeting  for  the  purpose  of  applying  for  the  cuforcement  of  the  Insurrection 
Act;  and  that  many  of  the  magistrates  were  anxious  to  a|iply  for  it;  I asked  them, 
to  wait,  and  try  what  the  eflcct  of  the  application  would  do,  as  they  fell  into  my  view 
of  it  and  cliil  not  then  apj»!y. 

Are  the  Cominiltee  to  understand  from  you,  that  in  Llic  condition  of  the  peasantry 
in  ll)o  south  of  Ircluud,  you  contemplate  any  improvcmeiii  (hat  vvill  warrant  you 
in  recommending  the  rcj)eul  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  not  withdrawing  the  procla- 
malion  ? — I think  a vast  deal  lias  already  been  done  to  ameliorate  the  whole  system 
of  jurisprudence,  if  I may  use  the  term,  iu  that  quarter  of  the  country.  1 think 
the  rcvision.of  the  magistracy,  the  establishment  pf  petty  sessions,  and  those  mTiuigc- 
ments  that  have  been  made  in  that  way,  have  done  a vast  deal  to  improve  Uic 
circumstances  of  the  country  altogether ; and  I should  hope  when  that  is  better 
understood,  and  the  people  are  improved  by  ediicalion,  certainly  these  iienal  statutes 
may  be  looked  forvi'ard  to  to  cease  entirely. 

Do  you  conceive  it  is  a want  of  an  eHicieiit  uuigi-slracy,  the  svant  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  petty  sessions,  and  tiie  want  of  education,  which  now  render  a con- 
tinuance of  the  Insurrection  Act  ncccssaiy  ? — I certainly  tliiiik  that  vvas  partly,  the 
cause;  I think  it  is  combined  with  other  causes,  but  I think  that  contributed  to 
•increase  the  necessity  undoubtedly. 

In  the  early  pai-t  of  your  exnmiiu.lion  you  said,  that  you  considered  the  state  of 
rents  and  tithes  as  part  of  the  causes  of  the  disturbance  in  those  [larts  of  the  south, 
of  Ireland  ; in  addition  to  that  you  said,  there  was  some  political  feeling,  or  poli- 
tical influence ; will  you  have  the  goodncs.s  to  explain  what  you  meant  by  that  to.-an  ? 
— I meant  what  I have  already  stated,  that  generally  speaking,  whenever  there  was 
any  local  outrage  or  disturbance  there  was  a political  tinge  given  to  them;  I did 
not  mean  more  than  that, 

That  it  was  easy'for  agitators,  having  political  objects  in  view,  to  turn  those 
local  discontents  to  their  own  political  purposes  f — Precisely  so. 

What  purposes  do  you  conceive  these  agitators,  such  as  have  been  rcfcrrcxl  to,‘ 
could  have  in  view ; are  they  the  purposes  expressed  in  the  oatli  of  a ribbon  man  ? — - 
1 should  presume  they  were,  as  the  oath  specified  those  objects;  it  is  only  from 
that  I can  form  an  opinion. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  ribbon  men's  oath  j.s,  tlic  destruction  of  the  Prolestaii(ji  ? — 
It  is  so  stated  in  the  oath. 

Was  that  an  oath,  which  in  your  opinion,  onginated  and  was  munufactured  in 
the  south  of  Ireland;  or  was  it.  introduced  into  the  south  of  Ireland  from  other 
parts?— I think  I have  already  stated  the  cornmeneement  of  the  business,  as  far 
as  I could  learn,  emanated  from  Dublin,  and  those  papers  I have  alluded  to  were 
sent  down  from  Dublin,  ’ 

Do  you  consider  tliat  the  ribbon  oath  originated  in  Dublin,  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Ireland,  not  in  the  south  ? — The  only  opinion  I can  form  i.s,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  I have  already  alluded  to.  I was  in  the  county  of  Clare  so  early  fts 
the  year, 1816,  and  I saw  nothing  of  that  description  in  the  districts  with  wliich  I 
was  very  well  , acquainted  at  that  period,  until  the  circumstance  I allude  to  intro- 
duced if  to  my  notice. 

, You  stated,  that  a considerable  influence  was  produced  by  what  has  bc(?n  lately 
caUecl  CjatboUc  Association  ; to  what  to  you  attribute  tlic  power  which  that 
association  ha§  ()f  influencing  and  swaying  the  minds  of,  the  . people  in  the  parts 
?rhere  you  have  been  employed? — One  of  the  cliaractcri, sties  of  our  people  Is,  -that 

whatever 
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whatever  they  see  iii  print  they  believe  ; if  they  see  a matter  in  print  it  establiahes  Mdj6r 
it  as  a case  of  fact ; and  I have  heard  many  of  them  say,  I saw  it  in  a book,  as  a irarhurtoft. 

reason  why  tlicy  implicitly  believe  what  they  asserted ; and  therefore,  where  the  ' ^ 

proceedings  of  this  association  are  continually  under  their  observation,  and  very 
violent  speeches  made  there,  T consider  it  lias  a very  powerful  eftect  on  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

Supposing  the  population  of  that  part  of  Ireland  equally  distressed  as  it  is  now, 
but  conceiving  it  to  be  all  at  once  turned  Protestant,  would  llie  Catholic  association 
then  have  an  influence  over  them? — I should  certainly  think  not;  because  the 
Catholic  association  then  could  state  objects  afl’ecling  protestantism. 

- Tlicn  are  the  objects  which  the  Catholic  association  have  in  view,  objects  which 
the  Catholic  population  either  value,  or  are  easily  taught  to  value? — I think 
really  that  the  Catholic  population  have  latterly  valued,  what  they  call  their  privi- 
leges, higher  from  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been  discussed  in  that  asso- 
ciation, than  they  did  before  ; I have  already  said,  that  I do  not  think  the  lower 
classes  ever  thought  much  about  Catholic  emancipation,  but  I think  latterly  they 
think  more  about  it  than  they  did,  and  I attribute  that  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
subject  is  discussed  there  ; and  1 also  think,  that  possibly  if  I was  to  presume  to  offer 
an  opinii  n upon  the  subject,  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  proceedings  wliicli  iiave 
taken  place  in  that  body,  is  the  establishment  of  what  they  call  Catholic  rents,  be- 
cause it  brings  the  lowest  person  in  the  scale  of  that  persuasion,  almost  into  contact 
with  the  highest,  and  gives  tliem  a common  object,  and  therefore  I think  that  it 
forms  a stronger  bond  of  union,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  which  has  occurred  in  my 
recollection. 

Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  those  Catholic  rents  being  paid? — I have  not 
any  personal  knowledge ; that  is,  .1  have  no  knowledge  of  having  seen  any  transac- 
tion upon  it  myself;  but  I know  an  instance  which  has  been  officially  reported  to 
•me,  in  which  it  has  been  paid  ; there  was  a necessity  to  enforce  the  payment  of  it ; 

.the  priest  at  the  chapel  demanded  the  Catholic  rents,  or  demanded  a subscription  at 
the  door  of  the  chapel ; it  was  refused,  and  he  was  considerably  irritated  at  this,  and 
I believe  he  went  so  fur  as  to  use  his  horse  wdnp  to  them  that  did  refuse  him,  and 
there  was  a considerable  disturbance  about  it ; but  since  tiiat  circumstance,  the  thing 
has  gone  on  quietly,  and  the  money  has  been  paid  I understand. 

Are  those  inodes  of  cnfoicing  the  ])ayment  of  it  likely  to  have  it  paid  chcerfully^^, 
and  to  increase  the  inffuence  of  the  Catholic  association? — One  should  think  not, 
but  that  was  the  fact,  that  it  was  resisted  ; I have  official  means  of  knowing  that  the 
annoyance  on  the  subject  of  it  has  subsequently  ceased. 

■ Do  you  think  that  it  is  very  generally  demanded  or  paid  by  the  population?— 

I believe  it  is.  . . 

Where  was  this  case  you  refer  to  ? — It  wns  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

How  much  do  you  suppose  has  been  levied  this  year  ? — I cannot  give  any 'answer 
upon  that  subject;  at  the  place  I allude  to,  I understand  a penny  was  asked  from 
each  individual. 

. Do  you  know  how  much  they  got  there  ? — I cannot  say  ; tliere  was  a large  number 
of  people  there. 

Is  tile  lower  class  of  the  Catholic  population  a very  uninformed  class  of  persona  ?-- 
I have  already  stated,  that  they  were,  generally  speaking. 

Do  you  think  that  the  speeches  and  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  association  are 
either  read  by,  or  become  well  known  to,-  the  great  class  of  the  population  P-s-Indeed 
I.ani  given  to  understand,  that  in  many  places  they  get  a newspaper  by  subscription, 
and  that  those  papers  are  read  by  one  individual  to  a great  many. 

Are  those  proceedings  circulated  in  any  cheaper  form  than  by  the  newspapers? — • 

1 can  mention  no  circumstance  within  my  own  knowledge ; 1 have  heard  that  they 
are  sent  down  in  small  pamphlets,  something  in  the  way  of  Cobbelt's  Register,  but 
I do  not  speak  that  from  my  own  knowledge ; but  there  are  weekly  papers  in  Dublin, 
prncipally,  I believe,  supported  by  that  association,  and  those  contain  the  whole 
proceedings;  the  proceedings  generally  occur  on  the  Friday  or  the  Saturday,  and  those 
papers  are  published  on  that  day,  and  go  down  to  the  country.  The  editor  of  one 
of  those  papers  is  a Clare  man,  and  I believe  that  paper  is  very  generally  circulated 
in  that  county. 

Are  any  pains  taken  by  means  of  delegates  or.messengers  to  circulate  these  pub- 
licHtipns  through  the  population? — I do  not  know  whether  any  pains  are  taken 
with  respect  to  the  proceeding's  of  the  Catholic  association,  but  I have  reason  tp 
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Muior  know,  that  with  respect  to  other  productions,  there  are  emissaries  sent  through  the 
George  fVarburton.  country,  not  only  to  circulate  those  papers,  but  sometimes  to  explain  them,  and  lec- 
'■  ''  tore  upon  them  ; I have  traced  several  instances  oi  that  kind  myself. 

80  Muy  1824.  What  are  the  produetions  you  allude  to  ? — 1 allude  to  the  prophecies  of  Pastorini 
particularly. 

Have  you  found  that  those  prophecies  have  produced  much  cHcct  on  the  lower 
orders  ? — Upon  my  word,  generally  speaking,  1 do  not  think  there  is  an  individual 
of  the  lower  orders  that  is  not  aware  of  this  prophecy,  and  that  is  not  very  strongly 
impressed  with  the  belief  of  them. 

So  long  as  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  remains  in  its  present  unsettled 
state,  do  you  think  it  possible  that  discussions,  such  as  those  which  excite  their  in- 
terest at  present^  can  be  prohibited  ? — 1 do  not  know  if  discussions  entirely  arose 
out  of  this  question  ; if  there  was  no  such  question,  there  would  be  no  discussion; 
that  is  the  only  way  in  which  I can  answer  the  question. 

Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  granting  the  question  would  put  an  etui  to  those 
discussions,  and  that  irritation  ? — Indeed  that  is  an  opinion  1 really  feel  incompetent 
to  give ; it  is  one  on  which  so  many  great  men  have  difl’ered. 

If,  at  present,  the  discussions  amongst  the  upper  ranks  of  the  Catholics  tend  to  keep 
up  a feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  or  to  excite  a feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  at  those  claims 
being  withheld,  do  you  not  tliink,  that  as  long  as  tiicy  are  witliiield.  their  minds  may 
be  kept  in  a state  of  irritation  ? — As  a very  humble  individual,  oifering  an  opinion, 
I would  really  say,  that  so  far  as  I know  any  thing  of  the  fact,  I should  imagine 
Catholic  emancipation,  so  far  as  it  is  generally  called  so,  would  not  quiet  the 
people. 

The  question  is,  as  to  the  effect  those  discussions  produce  r — If  any  circumstance 
could  occur  to  stop  the  discussions,  I think  it  would  be  so  far  useful. 

Can  you  contemplate  any  possibility  of  their  being  stopped  otherwise? — I have 
already  stated,  that  I really  do  not  think  emancipation  woiiUl  stop  discus.sion ; for 
this  reason,  that  in  the  very  association  1 have  been  alluding  to,  they  have  taken 
a wider  scope  of  discussion. 

With  respect  to  the  Catholic  rents,  have  you  known  any  instance  of  that  rent 
having  been  collected  in  the  county  of  Clare  ? — No,  I have  not. 

Do  you  know  of  any  means  having  been  taken  for  collcctii-ig  it  there  ? — I think 
one  of  the  most  effectual  means  I have  known  any  where,  has  been  taken. 

What  arc  the  means  which  have  been  taken? — An  individual  of  considerable 
importance  in  that  county,  has  undertaken  the  agency  of  it. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  agency? — He  has  undertaken  to  collect  it;  there  was 
a meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  Ennis,  at  which  a gentleman,  who  was  secre- 
tary to  the  association,  attended ; a respectable  person  in  tlic  county  of  Clare  came 
forward,  and  offered  himself  to  collect  those  rents. 

Have  you  heard  whether  he  has  taken  any  steps  for  that  purpose? — I have  not 
been  there  since  that.period,  so  that  I cannot  speak  of  rny  own  knowledge. 

Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  any  sum 
having  been  collected  in  the  county  of  Clare,  whatever? — 1 do  not.  The  proceed- 
ing took  place  which  I have  mentioned ; and  that  is  all  which  I have  known  upon 
the  subject;  it  was  in  the  public  papers. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  have  been  collected  in  the  county  of  Galway  ?— 
I hove  not  heard  of  it  there. 

Have  you  heard  that  there  has  been  a disavowal  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
diocesan  bishop  and  his  clergy,  to  assist  in  collecting  the  rents? — I have  not  heard 
of  it.  I 

This  collection  of  Catholic  rents  is  of  late  occurrence,  is  it  not? — Yes,  very 
recent.  ■ 

The  Catholic  association  is  of  recent  formation  also  ? — It  is. 

Do  you  think  that  the  earlier  disturbances,  with  which  you  were  acquainted,  were 
at  all  similar  to  the  disturbances  which  exist  at  present  ?^Indecd,  I conceive  tha,t 
\hey  all  possess  pretty  nearly  the  same  features;  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
distinction. 

. ' Do  you  see  no  distinction  in  the  character  of  those  disturbances  before  and  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  associations,  and  the  levy  of  the  Catholic  rents 
I'do  not  ihink'there  is  any  change. 

Yomhave  spoken-  of  Pastorini’s  in  a short  form,  have  you  got  one  with  you?.-^ 
I do  happen- to  have'one.-  • '■  ' • 

' - . Was 
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Was  it  printed  in  Dublin  in  that  form  ? — Yes. 

Produce  it  to  the  Committee,  if  you  please  ? 

[It  was  delivered  in,  and  read,  as Jbliows.] 

“ SIGNIOR  PASTORINFS  PROPHECY; 

“ From  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  extracted  from  the  “ General  History 
of  the  Cliristian  Church.” 


George  IVurburlon, 


•10  May  1890. 


“ lUftssed  is  he  Uiat  readeLli  and  Jieareth  the  words  of  this  Prophecy,  and  keepeth  those 
things  which  are  written  in  it,  for  the  time  is  at  hand.”  Apoc.  chap.  1.  v.  13. 


“ The  opening  of  the  fifth  Seal:  Apoc.  chap.  6.  v.  9. — ‘And  when  he  (the 
Lamb)  had  opcneil  the  fifth  seal,  I saw,’  says  St.  John,  * under  the  altar,  the 
souls  of  them  tliat  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which 
they  held.’  V.  10.  ‘ And  they  cried  tvith  a loud  voice,  saying,  How  long,  Lord, 
holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  revenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth.’ 

“ In  allusion  to  this,”  say.s  Signior  Pastorini,  “ the  souls  are  precious  spiritual 
remains  of  those  whose  bodies  had  been  slain  and  sacrificed  in  the  fire  of  persecution, 
are  here  seen  under  the  altar.  England  showed  itself  very  forward  in  persecuting 
those  who  were  attached  to  the  ancient  faith.  Henry  the  Eighth  put  to  death 
thirteen  abbots  and  priors,  about  seventy-seven  monks  and  religious  persons,  and 
many  of  the  laity;  violent  also  was  the  persecution  in  Queen  Eiizabctli’s  reign. 

“ We  have  now'  seen  who  they  are  ‘ that  have  been  slain  for  the  word  of  God, 
and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held.’  These  martyrs  arc  the  objects  represented 
under  the  fifth  seal,  as  tho,se  who  suffered  by  the  hands  of  the  Prote.stanls.  We 
may  fix  the  fifth  epoch,  or  commencement  of  the  fifth  age  of  the  church,  at  tlie 
year  1525. 

“ The  sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet : Apoc.  chap.  g.  v.  i.  ‘There  was  given 
to  him  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit’  To  Saint  Peter  wa.s  given  the  keys  of  heaven, 
but  to  Luther  is  given  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit,  or  hell.  Alas ! what  a woful 
difference,  and  what  disparity  is  here  indicated  in  the  characters  and  functions  of 
the  apostle  and  the  reformer.  V.  2.  * And  he  opened  the  bottomless  pit,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  pit  arose  as  the  smoke  of  a great  furnace.’  What  can  this  smoke  be 
but  a strong  spirit  of  seduction,  which  had  been  hatched  in  hell,  or  had  the  Devil 
for  its  parent,  and  which,  at  Luther’s  opening  hell’s  door,  immediately  burst  out, 
impregnated  with  this  spirit  of  seduction ; he  brought  forth  a doctrine  big  with 
delusion  and  error.  V.  3.  ‘From  the  smoke  of  the  pit  there  came  out  locusts 
upon  the  earth.’  The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  spirit  of  seduction  denoted 
by  the  smoke  of  the  abyss,  raised  up  a number  of  reformers.  V.  5.  ‘ And  it 
was  given  to  them,  (the  locusts)  that  they  should  not  kill  them,  but  that 
they  should  torment  them  five  months.’  They  arc  not  permitted  to  kill,  that  is, 
utterly  to  destroy  and  exterminate  the  Catholics ; experience  shows,  that  notwith- 
standing the  Protestant  princes  have  taken  much  pains  to  extirpate  the  Catholic 
religion,  they  have  not  been  able  to  cofnpass  it.  The  Catholics  have  been  grie- 
vously oppressed,  and  many  even  put  to  death,  nevertheless,  by  dif^ne  protection,  - 
they  still  subsist.  It  is  said,  this  torture  was  to  last  five  months.  Here  the  Al- 
mighty prescribes  a term  to  that  great  severity  the  Protestants  were  permitted  to 
exercise  against  the  true  servants  of  God.  This  term  is  five  months,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days,  giving  thirty  days  to  every  month  ; days,  in  the  prophetic  style, 
are  sometimes  used  for  years.  If,  then,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  be  counted 
from  the  year  i.525j  about  which  time  these  violences  began  to  take  place,  they 
will  bring  us  to  the  year  1675.  V.  lo.  ‘ And  they  (the  locusts)  had  tails  like  toscor- 
pions,  and  there  were  stings  in  their  tails,  and  their  power  was  to  hurt  men  for  five 
months.  That  here  began  a new  period  of  five  months,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  different  from  that  mentioned  in  the  fifth  verse,  is  not  a groundless  suppo- 
sition, for  whoever  studies  the  Apocalypse  will  find  in  it  such  extreme  precaution,  that 
the  same  thing  is  never  repeated  in  the  same  circumstances.  The  distinction  of 
two  periods,  each  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  being  thus  stated  ; as  the  first  began 
with  the  Reformation,  about  tlie  year  1525,  and  expired  at  1675,  they  will  reach 
to  1825.  The  description  is  full  and  circumstantial,  and  takes  in  the  second  pe,riod 
of  300  years  allo\ved  to  the  reign  of  the  locusts,  only  tw’o  remains ; one  cannot  but 
wisli,  with  an  earnest  heart,  that  the  [icople  vepresenlcd  by  these  insects  w-ould 
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Major  enter  into  a serious  consideralion  of  thnt  circumstance.  What  a happiness,  if 
Qeorgt  fVarburion.  during  this  short  remaining  interval,  some  part  of  them  would  submit  to  see  their 
errors,  and  the  great  mischief  that  has  been  done  to  the  churcli  by  their  revolt 
against  it ! It  is  full  time  to  lay  clown  all  animosities  against  liieir  ancient  mother 
think  of  a reconciliation,  and  ask  to  be  received  again  into  her  bosom.” 

“ Tlic  pouring  out  of  the  Fifth  Vial : Apoc.  Chap  1 6.  v.  to.  ‘ And  the  fifth 
angel  (says  Saint  John)  poured  out  his  vial  on  the  scat  of  tiie  boast,  and  his  kingdom 
became  dark,  and  they  gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain.’  V.  n.  ‘ And  they  bias- 
plieincd  the  God  of  heaven  because  of  their  pains  and  wounds,  and  did  not  penance 
for  their  works.’  The  vial  being  poured  upon  the  throne  of  the  beast,  it  llo'ws  down 
from  thence  over  his  whole  kingdom  ; tlic  realm  of  the  refoi  ination  for  bis  kingdom 
became  dark,  and  they  gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain  ; but  with  respect  to  tlie  nature 
of  this  punishment  we  shall  be  entirely  silent,  and  leave  it  to  be  disclosed  by'ihe 
event;  we  shall  only  remark,  that  to  judge  from  the  expression  of  tlie  text,  the 
scourge  seems  to  be  severe,  and  we  are  extretriely  sorry  it  wall  be  so  ill  received. 

‘ And  they  blasphemed  the  God  of  heaven  because  of  their  pains  and  wounds,  {or 
sores)  anci  did  not  penance  for  their  works.’ 

“ Indeed,  tlic  time  is  now  come,  when  the  Protestants,  if  they  wish  to  preserve  to 
themselves  ancl  their  children  even  a relic  of  Christianity,  imist  unite  with  tlic  great, 
the  only  organizccl  body  ol  Christians,  the  Catholic  ciuircli.  If  they  do  not,  the  two 
demons  of  infidelity  and  fanaticism,  which  are  tearing  Protestantism  into  a hundred 
pieces,  will  inevitably  swallow  it  up  altogether. 

” The  Reverend  Richard  Hayes’s  Preface  to  Gallitzen. 

" ConoUy,  Printer,  Cuimloii  street.” 

Where  was  the  above  copy  found  ?— I think  it  was  got  in  Dublin ; I have  seen 
several  of  them  in  the  country. 

They  have  been  circulated  in  thousands,  have  they  not  ? — Tiiey  have  been  circu- 
lated to  a great  extent. 

From  whom  did  you  receive  itr— A certain  gentleman  gave  it  to  me,  and  I have 
kept'  it  since  in  my  possession  ; not  being  aware  of  the  cause  of  my  coming  here, 
I have  not-broLight  any  documents  with  me. 

- You  Hid  not  bring  it  with  you  from  Dublin  ?— I got  it  in  London  ; I was  talking 
over  the  subject  willi  a gentleimin,  and  lie  asked  me  if  I had  seeiUhem  ; I told  him 
I had. 

Wtio  was  the  gentleman  that  gave  it  to  you  ?-  If  the  Committee  will  excuse  me, 
I had  rather  not  mention  the  natne. 

Have  you  not  seen  thousands  of  those  jiapors  circulated  in  liio  country.?-:— I have 
seen  several ; I have  some  of  them  at  home. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  expression  of,  “ a Conolly,”  used  familiarly  in  Hie 
country? — 1 have. 

Explain  what  a Conolly  means  ? — It  means  one  of  those  sheets,  I believe. 

. Why  is  it  called  a Conolly?— Because  it  is  printetl  by  a person  of  that  name. 

. Have  you  heard  that  expression  used  familiarly  ? — I cannot  say  familiarly,  but 
_1  have  heard  that  expression  applied  to  the  paper.  f 

Conolly  is, printer  in  Dublin,  is  he  not? — Yes,  he  is. 

Have  you,  in  your  official  intercourse,  or  in  any  other  manner,  had  any  means 
of  knowing,  from  persons  convicted  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  in  wliat  way  they 
understood  those  prophecies?— Several  of,  them  have  considered  that  they  were 
merely  acting  in  conformity. with  them  ; I do  not  say  that  I have  had  any  direct 
commiimcation  with  any  of  them.  . 

Have  you  had  any  means  of  linowing  how  far  they  are  looKing  forwnid  to  those 
prophecie.s  being  accomplished,  either  from-  communications,  to  yourself  directly,  ior 
from  Other  persons  of  equally  good  means  of  information?— When  I was  in  Cork, 
.with  Judge  Torrens,  I once  or  twice  went  to  the  convict  dep6t  there,  and  1 had 
.conversations  with  the  governor  of  the  dep6t,  who  is  a very  intelligent  person ; he 
told  me,  that  many  of  the  convicts  expressed  to  him  that  they  were  glad  they  were 
going  out  of  .the  country,  because  they  did  not  like  to  witness  the  scenes  that  they 

were  snrp  mnat  fab-.a  rvlo...a  Ir.  T..V.1 .1 • 1 r « 


wei^  sure  must  take  place  in  Ireland  within  the  period  of  1825. 

Did  they  give  any  particular  description  of  the  scenes  that  w 
CnnT  ^>6  uiooiuy  Dusmess  m 

from  Dlih'lin  escape  from  it;  and  one  of  them,  M'ho  hgd  been  sent 

trom  Dublin,  and  who  had  been  convicted,  expressed  himself  very  warmly  and  y?r.y 

, . fully 
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fully  upon  that  poijit,  viz.  his  satisfaction  at  getting  out  of  the  country  on  that  Major 
account.  George  Watburton. 

Did  they  compare  the  scenes  which  were  to  take  place  in  that  year,  with  scenes  ^ ' 

that  had  taken  place  in  Ireland  in  any  preceding  year.^— I am  not  aware  of  any  20  1824. 

comparison  having  been  made,  but  they  spoke  of  a bloody  business. 

Did  you  hear  it  yourself? — No  ; I heard  it  from  the  keeper  of  the  depdt. 

Have  a great  number  of  those  papers  been  circulated  in  the  county  of  Clare  ? — 

I believe  a great  many  ; 1 do  not  think  there  is  an  instance  to  be  found  amongst  the 
lower  class  of  people,  who  do  not  speak  of  it  in  their  common  conversation,  at  their 
.work,  and  on  other  occasions,  when  they  are  assembled  together ; they  do  not  speak 
of  it  in  any  secret  way,  but  as  a thing  known. 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  them  use  the  expression,  that  they  have  the  word  of  God 
to  waiTant  them  iivthe  expectation  of  the  accomplishment  of  that  event? — A gen- 
tleman told  me  a fortnight  ago,  that  his  gardener  said  to  him,  that  in  the  year  1 825, 
there  would  be  bloody  work;  he  asked  him  why?  and  he  told  him  that  he  had  the 
word  of  God  for  it. 

Do  you  think  those  papers  have  contributed  to  the  exaltation  of  the  popular 
feeling,  and  to  the  keeping  u[)  of  that  exaltation  ? — A person  told  me,  tliat  at  one 
time  at  Limenck,  when  the  Insurrection  Act  pressed  very  severely  upon  many,  and 
a good  deal  of  terror  had  been  excited,  from  the  number  of  people  that  were  con- 
victed and  sent  off,  it  was  said  on  the  one  side,  that  they  had  better  discontinue 
their  proceedings  and  give  up  their  arms ; that  they  were  losing  their  best  friends, 
and  it  was  foolishness  to  continue  in  their  present  course,  as  they  would  not  be  able 
to  succeed ; and  on  the  other  side  it  was  urged,  that  it  was  only  a year  or  two  to 
M’ait. 

Do  you  not  think,  that  those  prophecies  of  Pastorini’s  have  been  spread  very 
generally  throughout  the  country,  to  keep  alive  an  expectation  of  sometliing  hap- 
pening in  the  year  1825  ? — I do,  certainly. 

Do  you  not  think,  that  until  tlie  year  182.')  is  passed,  that  great  difficulty  will 
grow  out  of  their  expectations  having  been  so  raised  ? — I cannot  but  think  that  more 
dillicuUy  w'ill  arise  from  that  circumstance;  and  if  any  partial  occurrence  was 
to  take  place  favourable,  as  they  suppose  to  their  cause,  it  would  require  the 
greatest  care  and  vigilance  to  check  it  immediately. 

Do  you  not  think,  that  if  the  Insurrection  Act  were  withdrawn,  that  many  people 
would  be  apt  to.  connect  that  circumslance  uith  the  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
phecies ? — I know  this,  from  two  or  three  circumstances,  that  scarcely  any  thing  lias 
occurred  that  seems  to  give  countenance  to  their  views,  which  they  do  not  say,  this 
is  part  of  the  fulfilnjent.  I think  that  the  withdrawing  of  the  InsniTCCtion  Act  would 
induce  them  to  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  means  which  Providence  was  making  use 
of  to  accomplish  those  phophecies. 

Do  you  think  that  the  disturbances  ^vill  have  an  end  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1 825,  in  consequence  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  these  prophecies  ; and  that  the  other 
local  causes,  which,  you  have  mentioned  as  exciting  disturbances,  would  cease  to 
operate? — I do  not  tliink  that  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  would  operate 
to  that  extent ; but  I think,  if  the  year  1S25  were  over,  a very  considerable  handio 
for  excitation  would  cease.  I think  many  of  them  would  think  they  had  been  gulled 
and  imposed  upon,  and  many  of  them  would  be  inclined  to  be  quiet.  ' ' ' 

.Did  not  many  of  these  disturbances  exist  before  these  Pastorini’s  were  circulated 
throughout  the  country  at  all  ? — I believe  they  did. 

Do  you  conceive,  that  the  belief  in  these  prophecies  forms  a ground  for  tlie  con* 
tinuation  of  the  Insurrection  Act.^ — Imlced,  1 would  say,  that  I really  do  think  the 
Insurrection  Act,  within  the  period  specified,  is  more  necessary  than  ever  it  was. 

Do  you  conceive,  that  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Pastorini,  in  the 
.year  182,5,  will  form  a ground  to  repeal  the  Insurrection  Act  ? — I should  hope,  th'clt 
the  non-fulfilment  of  the  prophecies,  and  other  circumstances,  would  ameliorate 
.the  appearance  of  things  so  much,  as  to  form  a better  ground  than  there  is  at 
present  for  it. 
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Veneris,  21*  die  Mali,  1834. 

The  Right  Honourable  LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


George  Bennett,  Esquire,  again  called  in ; and  Examined. 

YOU  stated,  that  after  you  went  into  the  county  of  Kildare  there  was  unanimity 
on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  in  enforcing  the  Insurrection  Act  Yes  ■,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  think,  that  there  were  any  other  magistrates  who  did  not 
attend  upon  the  bench,  but  who  were  of  a dinbrent  opinion,  about  the  propriety  of 
putting  the  Insurrection  Act  in  force? — I was  anxious  to  have  the  best  attendance 
possible,  of  the  magistrates  on  the  bench;  and  I did  inquire,  why  one  or  two  ma- 
gistrates did  not  attend ; I wished  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  assistance  of  all  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county  ; and  I was  informed,  that  there  were  one  or  two  who  did 
not  approve  of  the  Insurrection  Act  being  laid  on  the  county  ; I do  not  think  it 
alluded  to  any  tiling  that  took  place  upon  the  trials,  but  to  the  propriety  of  mittinu 
it  on  the  county.  ° 

Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  a person  of  tiic  name  of  Byrne? — I think  T do  • 
a person  who  was  a tailor  j his  name,  1 believe,  was  Byrne.  ’ 

Do  you  recollect  the  circumstances  of  which  he  was  convicted  ?^ — Perfectly. 

It  was  for  being  absent  from  his  house? — It  was. 

Was  he  taken  up  in  another  house,  or  out  of  doors  ? — His  house  was  searched 
at  night,  and  he  was  not  in  his  house;  he  was  taken,  I think,  the  next  day,  to 
answer  to  the  charge  of  having  been  absent  from  his  dwelling-house. 

What  defence  did  he  make  upon  that  charge  ? — The  defence  he  attempted  to 
make  was,  that  he  had  gone  (as  well  as  I recollect)  to  some  house  either  to  mend 
clothes,  or  to  collect  money  for  mending  clothes. 

Did  the  bench  believe,  or  disbelieve  his  statement? — They  unanimously  dis- 
believed the  account  that  was  ^iven  by  his  witnesses;  tlic  case  underwent  the 
fullest  investigation,  and  liis  witnesses  (as  well  as  I recollect)  contradicted  the 
account  that  he  gave  liiinself;  and  the  result  of  the  trial  was  this  ; — that  there  was 
not  a single  magistrate  upon  the  bench  who  believed  what  the  witnesses  swore  • 
the  case  was  considered,  after  it  liad  proceeded  some  length,  to  be  one  of  import- 
ance ; and  I made  it  rny  business  to  investigate  the  matter  in  the  fullest  manner 
possible. 

_ Were  any  arms,  or  any  thing  found  in  his  house  ?— There  were  no  arms  found  iii 
his  house  ; a witness  mentioned  that  he  had  found  a book,  which  he  said,  related 
in  some  way  to  the  French  revolution,  but  what  that  book  was  did  not  appkr. 

Do  you  wish  to  add  any  thing  to  your  former  evidence? — No;  I was  apprehensve 
that  I had  not  correctly  stated  the  impression  of  the  magistrates,  with  respect  to 
the  propriety  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  I was  , anxious  to  mention  all  that 
I knew. 

Had  you  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Irish  government,  on  the  subject  of  the 
administration  of  the  Act? — Yes,  I had  ; whenever  there  was  any  occasion  for  it 
I have  taken  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Goulbum,  and  I believe  to  Mr,  l^lunkct 
sometime, s;  there  were  not  many  occasions  on  which  1 thought  it  right  to  trouble 
them.  ° 

You  found  a constant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  government^— 
Certainly. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  interviews  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ?~I  never  had  any 
since  I was  appointed  ; I called  upon  his  Excellency  and  left  my  name  but  tlierfe 
was  nothing  that  I thought  of  suflicient  consequence,  to  induce  me  to  'request  ah 
interview  with  his  Excellency,  but  I have  been  at  the  secretary’s  office  frequentD 
and  1 informed  the  persons  about  the  Castle  that  I was  in  attendance ; every  facility 
ot  communication  has  been  afforded  by  the  government.  ’ 
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Majo, 

M&jov  George  Warlmrton,  again  called  in ; and  further  Examined . g«!Q?-ge  Wa, burton. 

WHEN  were  you  first  employed  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  or  in  fact  with 
respect  to  the  police  of  the  country  ? — It  was  in  the  year  1816. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  stale  in  what  stations  you  have  so  acted  in  succession, 
and  at  what  periods? — In  the  year  1816,  I was  appointed  a chief  magistrate  of 
three  baronies,  in  the  county  of  Clare;  and  in  the  year  1820,  or  the  latter  end  of 
•1819,  I was  appointed  chief  magistrate  of  the  whole  county;  in  last  October  I was 
appointed  inspector  of  the  province  of  Connaught,  to  which  was  added  the  county  of 
Clare. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  state  what  you  consider  to  be  the  condition  of  each  of 
those  districts,  at  the  commencement  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  duty  you  have 
performed  in  them,  commencing  in  1816?— I believe  I staled  yesterday  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I found  the  baronies  in  Clare,  to  which  1 m’es  first  appointed  in 
October ; those  baronies  in  particular,  and  indeed  I may  say  the  remaining  part  of 
the  county  of  Clare,  except  llie  baronies  of  Bunratty  and  Tulkgh,  were  in  a tranquil 
state.  Those  tw'o  baronies  were  under  the  operation  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  and 
there  were  occasional  outrages  in  them  at  that  period.  ’ 

You  have  already  stated  what  you  consider  to  be  the  causes  of  disturbances  in 
'those  districts  ?— I mentioned  several  heads  of  circumstances,  that  I thought  did 
tend  towards  them. 

Separating  them  into  local  and  more  general  causes,  amongst  those  causes  you 
mentioned,  you  have  considered  the  disputes  respecting  tithes  to  be  one  ; now,  do 
•you  consider  that  to  be  a prominent  cause,  and  to  take  place  in  many  instances,  or 
only  very  partially  ?— I consider  that  that  cause  varied  very  much,  according  to 
the  character  of  persons  concerned ; some  individuals  were  satisfied  with  more 
moderate  terms  than  others,  and  of  course  their  arrangements  on  the  tithe  system 
.were  more  satisfactory,  and  less  unpopular  than  those  of  others.  There  were  some 
instances  of  very  heavy  oppression,  and  I might  almost  add  exaction. 

Was  the  dissatisfaction  very  considerable  that  was  expressed  in  those  instances  to 
.which  you  allude? — In  one  particular  instance  I know  that  nothing  could  be  more 
.strong  than  the  feeling  against  the  individual ; and  indeed,  in  the  instance  I allude 
to,  the  clergyman  was  fired  at  and  wounded  in  going  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  with 
a large  number  of  tithe  processes  to  attend  to,  I believe  more  than  a Imndrcd. 

Of  course,  that  having  been  an  outrage  notorious  to  the  whole  county,  there  can 
be  no  occasion  for  reservation  with  respect  to  the  name  of  the  individual ; was  the 
clergyman  wounded  ?— -He  was  wounded. 

You  allude  to  the  case  of  Sir  William  Read  ? — I do;  but  I must  add,  I think  his 
case  is  an  extreme  one.  I met  no  parallel  to  his  case. 

You  consider  that  you  state  a case  of  very  extreme  rigour,  with  respect  to  the 
■ people  ? — So  I understood  ; at  least  the  people  complained  so. 

What  was  the  result  of  that ; did  the  clergyman  recover  ?~He  recovered. 

Were  any  of  the  people  who  committed  that  outrage  taken? — Yes;  there  were 
.three  of  them  taken,  and  brought  to  trial. 

What  was  the  result  of  the  trial  ? — They  were  acquitted. 

. Were  the  body  of  people  that  attacked  Sir  William  Read  numerous  ?— The 
Utpiost  that  was  asserted  by  him  was  three. 

. And  three  were  the  number  that  were  brought  to  trial? — Three  were  brought  to 
trial ; they  were  taken  almost  immediately  afterwards. 

• How  long  is  it  since  that  took  place? — I cannot  exactly  specify  the  time,  but  it 
was  some  months  previous  to  the  last  assizes. 

Do  you  consider  that  in  a disturbed  district,  particularly  those  two  which  you 
state  to  be  still  in  a state  of  disturbance,  the  dissatisfaction  with  respect  to  tithes  is 
very  general,  or  otherwise  ?~ The  instance  that  I have  alluded  to  is  in  the  district 
mentioned  ; and  I do  not  know  that  I heard  of  another  complaint  in  the  district. 

In  other  districts?— There  were  of  course  individual  instances  where  complaints 
were  made,  but  not  to  that  extent. 

It  is  the  district  of  Tullagh  and  Bunratty  ? — The  district  of  Tullagh,  I 
allude  to.  ^ 

Do  you  happen  to  know  what  is  the  rate  of  tithe  generally  demanded  for  potatde 
. tithe  in  that  district,  and  the  county  of  Clare  ? — I do  not. 

Or  for  wheat? — I do  not;  I do  not  know  the  rates;  it  is  not  a subject  that 
(;omes  under  my  observation.  • - > 'f 

'’■20.  ' T 4 Are 
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G:orJ\’l'Ziwlo,  'I?'’  generally  resident  in  Clare  on  their  pariabes?— 

^ IS  no  insttmce  ol  non-resiclence  in  lliat  county,  that  I am  aware  of 

21  May  1824.  j'roperty  in  'J'ullagh  and  IJunratty  principally  belonging  to  absentees,  or 

otherwise  r—Jii(iced  I think  property  in  those  tuo  baronies,  is  less  the  pronertv  nf 
absentees,  llian  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  ' i i “-y 

A good  nmny  resident  gentlemen  f—Thcre  are  more  resident  gentlemen  in  tboso 
two  baronies,  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country  '' 

You  said  that  in  the  western  part  of  Clare,' the  people  were  in  better  ciremni 
stances  than  m the  eastern  part  ?-l  said  they  wore  better  in  the  eastern  part  than 
in  the  western.  ' 

Better  in  the  eastern  part  than  in  the  western  ?^I  think  comparatively  the  people 
distrrased  ‘I'O  cl«ss  of  people  that  appear  to  he  the  most 

■ account  for  that  difference? — I think  the  population  is  more  dense  there 

than  in  the  eastern  part,  and  the  land  more  subdivided,  anil  therefore  the  land 
geneially  speaking,  in  the  western  part,  is  rather  more  a necessary  of  life  tlian  that 

It  amounts  to  any  thing  like  what  we  cull  a farm.  ’ 

You  stated  that  you  observed  a diversity  in  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
diffeient  parts  of  Ireland  ?— I ilimk  the  people  in  the  pans  of  Ireland  I liave  been 
pai^jcularly  alluding  to,  arc  more  destitute  tlian  they  ai'c  in  [larts  more  inland 

J^id  you  observe  any  diversity  of  character  in  the  people  of  Ireland  ?— I declare 
I do  not  know  that  I can  draw  a very  exact  distinction  ; the  more  comfortable  and 
tivilizec  iij  appearance  people  are,  I think  generally  their  character  seems  to  improve 
witli  it  to  a certain  extent.  . ^ 

r 1 “tservalion,  which  appears  to  have  been  pretty  extensive, 

that  the  chm  acter  ot  the  people  improves  as  their  condition  improves  ?— Indeed 
I think  I may  almost  say  it  does,  as  far  as  I can  give  an  answer. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  people  in  the  King’s  County  ? Yes. 

thcyTre  in^a  beUe*r°^^^  or  worse  condition  than  the  people  in  Limerick  ?— I think 

Are  they  better  disposed,  more  peaceably  disposed  than  the  people  of  Limerick  5— 

I here  are  districts  of  the  King’s  County  that  liavc  been  very  much  disturbed 
possibly  not  to  the  same  extent  as  tlie  district  we  have  been  speakinn  of  but  theiv 
have  been  disturbances  there  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts.  ’ 

Speaking  generally  of  the  character  of  the  people,  which  should  you  say  are  the 
bestdisposed  people,  the  people  of  the  King’s  County,  or  the  people  of  the  county 
ot  Limerick  ?-^I  think  there  is  no  comparison  in  the  character  of  the  people  of  the 
two  counties.  ^ ; 

You  have  a better  knovvledffc  of  Clare  ^ Yes 

“-“-■■better 

Compare  Clare  with  the  King's  County  ?-I  do  riot  see  any  great  shade  of 
difference,  I think  the  people  ot  Clare  are  uncommonly  well-disposed  ncoplo 
generally  speaking,  take  them  individually.  ^ people, 

Upon  the  whole,  can  you  trace  any  connection  between  the  condition  of  people 
ri  kd  Ific,  I I— “b'“  »'■  disorderly  ,?_Thcy  vary  so  mudi, 

rii  » «]  ’ '■  ^ '■‘"''■fee''  'e'-y  comfortable  people  excee-dinglv  ill- 

disposed,  and  in  some  instances,  the  most  turbulent  people  in  tile  country  are 

1*1™!'°  ‘ ° bidulging^’their 

!?'®r‘a“''‘l  the  system  of  forty  shilling  freeholders  very  much 

talked  of?— Indeed  It  IS  a very  general  subject  of  conversation.  ^ 

Can  you  say  whether  it  has  been  generally  approved  of  or  censured  ?_Tf  h 
a subject  that  of  course  vanes  according  to  the  different  views  of  the  individuals - 
some  people  are  interested  in  the  system,  lliey  of  course  approve  of  it ; if  1 was  to 
speak  of  it  generally  when  it  is  discussed  in  a disinterested  way,  it  is  disapproved  of. 

1 oyou  think  that  it  would  be  an  unpopular  measure  among  the  better  classes 

/reaT  ^i’in^ tl  franchise  of  the  forty  shilling  freeholders  ?- 

1 rea  ly  think  that  any  sudden  or  immediate  measure  of  that  nature  would  be  im 

la 
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In  what  way  does  it  produce  that?— I believe  there  are  inclividuiils  thill  make  Jlh,'  - 

a habit  of  creating  an  interest  in  that  way,  with  very  small  means.  I know  that  in  Oarge  wZ-lmrim. 

observing  a registry,  it  has  often  been  a matter  of  surprize  that  individuals  known  ' ' 

hot  to  have  much  property,  have  been  able  to  put  so  many  names  upon  the  book  « >8tf- 

of  registry. 

Does  it  strike  you,  that  that  tenure  enables  the  tenant  to  subdivide  the  land  again 
air-^jng  the  members  of  his  o\vn  family,  by  being  a permanent  tenure  ?~I  do  not 
think  many  of  them  look  on  it  as  a permanent  tenure  ; I think  they  subdivide  as 
much  where  they  are  not  forty  shilling  freeholders  as  where  they  are, 

You  stated  that  there  were  two  classes  of  middle  men,  one  a more  respectable 
class,  the  other  you  called  land  jobbers,  the  Committee  would  like  to  know,  do  you 
consider  the  re.spectable  class  of  middle  men  very  numerous  in  Clare  ?— Ind^d 
there  are  a great  many  of  them  ; I do  not  tunk  I can  say  they  are  very  numerous  • ' 
there  ai'e  a good  many  of  them.  ’ 

■ Have  they  assisted  you  and  assisted  the  government,  in  suppressino  the  distur- 
bances in  Clare? — I do  not  exactly  know  the  nature  of  the  question.  " 

Have  you  derived  any  assistance  from  them  ?— Generally  speaking  I must 
say,  that  from  all  the  better  class  of  people  in  Clare,  I have  invariabl?  received 
assistance.  ^ 

Are  that  class  of  middle  men  resident  generally,  or  absentees .?— They  are  sene- 
rally  resident.  . * ° 

Do  you  think  any  injury  would  result  from  the  removal  of  that  class  of  society 
leaving  the  tenants  of  different  absentee  estates,  to  he  controlled  and  superintended' 
only  by  the  agent  of  the  landlord  ?— That  is  a question  I have  heard  freriuently 
discussed,  with  a great  variety  of  strong  opinions  upon  it;  people  sometimes 
imagine  that  the  middle  man  is  of  very  great  use,  being  a grade  in  society  under ' 
tlie  proprietor  that  the  lower  class  look  up  to,  and  that  they  would  be  without  if 
the  middle  man  was  removed ; iny  own  opinion  is,  that  that  is  the  case  in  some 
instances,  but  I diink  with  respect  to  the  injurious  middle  man,  if  I may  so  term 
liim,  the  latter  times  of  distress  and  depreciation  of  produce,  has  nearly  annihilated 
him. 

Then  the  class  that  you  call  the  land  jobbers,  may  be  said  to  exist  no  lontier  ?— 

Upon  my  word  they  are  very  materially  decreased.  “ 

You  speak  of  the  county  of  Clare? — I speak  of  the  county  of  Clare. 

■VVoiiId  you  extend  that  observation  to  any  other  parts  of  Ireland  ?~I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  new  district  to  which  I am  appointed,  to  extend 
those  observations  to  that. 

You  were  acquainted  with  the  county  of  Galway  ? — For  a very  short  time. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  Roscommon? — Still  shorter  time  than  Galway;  I know 
nothing  of  the  interior  of  Roscommon. 

Have  you  ever  heard  some  of  the  disturbances  of  Ireland,  ascribed  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  estates  of  the  great  proprietors  being  very  large  ?— If  you  apply 
that  to  the  large  revenue  going  out  of  Ireland  in  consequence  of  those  estates 
1 have  heard  the  complaint  made  in  that  way,  but  in  no  other.  ' 

■ Have  you  ever  lieard  it  said  that  the  ebunty  of  Galway  was  more  tranquil  than 
other  parts  of  the.  west  of  Ireland,  by  reason  of  a better  division  of  property  into 
a greater  nmnber  of  small  properties?— Galway  has,  generally  speaking,  beeii  more 
tranquil  than  other  parts  of  the  south  and  w'est  of  Ireland;  but  Galway  has  been 

cbtiviilsed  all  over;  equally,  and  indeed  more  generally,  even  than  Clare. 

You  mean  more  generally  when  it  was  convulsed  r — Yes. 

What  year  was  that? — The  year  1820. 

• Did  the  outrages  in  Galway  assume  a more  serious  character  than  those  in 
Clare? — I considered  them  much  more  formidable,  and  much  more  general. 

You  have  heard  of  the  battle  ofKillconnell?— Yes;  they  assembled  frequently 
in  Galway,  to  the  amount  of  thousands,  I believe. 

• Were  they  of  very  long  duration  ? — They  were  not  of  long  duration. 

■ Did  you  ascribe  the  shortness  of  their  duration,  in  any  degree,  to  the  exertions  of 
the  country  gentlemen  in  Galway  ?~Upon  my  word,  I believe  the  country  gentlemen 
were  exceedingly  active. 

, general  tranquillity  of  the  county  of  Galway,  which  you  sav  was  superior  to 
that  of  other  parts  of  Ireland,  did  you  ever  hear  it  ascribed  to  tliat  circumstance  of 
their  being  a more  equal  division  of  properties  in  that  county?— I do  not  recollect 
that  I did,  nor  am  I aware  that  that  is  the  case;  there  arc  people  of  very  large 
fortune  iri  Galway,  and  people  of  very  small.  • ..  ... 

U Arc 
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Major  Are  jou  as  much  acquainted  with  the  county  of  Ptoscommon,  as  yon  are  witli  the 

Ocorge  Warburton.  coynty  of  Galway  ? — I am  not. 

^ Were  you  there  during  the  time  of  the  carding  system  ? — No,  not  at  all. 
ai  ay  j 14.  ^ parts  of  the  county  of  Galway  were  tlic  most  ilisturbcd  ? — 1 was  not  offi- 

cially connected  with  the  county  of  Galway  at  that  period,  and  I could  not  distin- 
guish the  points ; but  the  disturbances  were  certainly,  as  fur  us  1 laiew,  at  that  time 
very  general  in  the  county. 

Even  in  the  western  part? — The  western  part  is  that  about  Connamara;  I believe 
that  was  not  disturbed,  as  far  as  I recollect. 

Which  is  the  part  of  the  county  of  Galway,  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  division 
of  property,  the  eastern  part,  or  in  Connamara? — I am  not  suflicicntly  acquainted 
with  the  county  of  Galway,  to  describe  the  bounds  of  property,  but  I rather  think 
there  is  less  division  in  Connamara;  bit  I do  not  answer  that  from  knowledce  of 
the  fact.  ® 

How  were  those  disturbances  in  Galway  put  an  end  to  ? — There  was  an  immense 
military  force  poured  into  the  county  ; there  was  a very  strong  body  of  police  sent; 
and  there  was  the  greatest  activity  upon  the  part  of  the  local  magistrates ; tliosc  are 
the  causes  that  1 have  understood  to  effect  that  object. 

The  Insurrection  Act  was  not  in  force  at  that  time It  was  not;  I believe  it 
was  not  in  existence  at  that  lime. 

Were  there  many  jieojile  tried  for  those  offences  in  the  court  of  common  law.' 

Ihcre  were  several  of  the  people  tried,  the  nnmber  I cannot  mention ; and  some 
very  important  examples  made. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  magistrates  applied  that  ihc  Insurrection 
Act  might  pass  at  that  time? — I do  not  speak  from  knowledge,  but  I understood 
they  were  very  anxious  to  have  the  power  of  the  Insurrection  Act. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  amne.sty  afterwards  given  to  persons  en- 
gaged m those  outrages?— I before  said  that  I was  not  officially  connected  with  tlic 
county  at  all  at  that  time;  and  I really  cannot  speak  as  to  these  facts,  with  the 
accuracy  I w’ould  wish. 

You  have  said,  you  are  extensively  acquainted  with  the  county  of  Clare  and  you 
must  be  extensively  acquainted  also  with  the  Catholic  sentry  ?—l  know  a sreut 
number  of  them.  o b 

Of  whut  class  in  society  are,  generally,  the  Catholic  clergy,  from  what  class  are 
they  taken.  As  far  as  I have  been  able  to  observe,  from  a very  low  class. 

How  arc  tlicy  supported  ? — I believe  they  arc  exclusively  supported  by  what  they 
call  dues,  by  contribution  from  their  own  people.  ^ 

What  description  of  contributions  are  those? — At  two  periods  of  the  year 
1 believe,  they  have  a contribution  collected  at  the  chapels;  and  they  have  also 
dues  upon  the  different  ceremonies  of  their  church. 

Which  due  is  the  greatest? — Upon  my  word  I am  not  prepared  to  answer  that: 

1 hear  those  upon  marriages  are  very  large. 

Do  not  you  think  that  the  largeness  of  those  fees  has  a great  tendency  to  encou- 
raM  a great  population  ?— I think  they  must,  to  that  extent. 

I P'iests  do,  or  do  not,  encourage  early  marriages? 

Is  it  not  a fact,  that  when  they  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  intimacy  between 
young  people,  that  they  oblige  them  to  marry  immediately,  even  very  youm! 
Gd  generally  speaking,  the  fact,  as  far  as  I have  known  or 

Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  if  they  refuse,  the  priests  have  it  in  their  power  actually  to 
force  them  to  marry  ?— I do  not  know  that  it  amounts  to  that ; of  course,  in  those 
little  domestic  arrangements,  where  they  have  so  much  influence,  they  have  very 
considerable  power  ot  arrangement  in  a matter  of  that  kind ; hut  as  to  its  bcin^  ’ 
obhptory,  at  the  demand  of  the  priest,  I do  not  think  I would  say  that  it  was.  “ 

Ho  you  consider  that  the  priest,  if  there  appeared  any  improper  intimacy  between 
any  of  Ins  flock,  would  act  m any  way  improperly,  in  calling  upon  them  to  marry  ?— 
prhiclpk^  act  very  wisely;  I believe  they  very  frequently  do  act  upon  that 

..kS®  .1““  *8  out  uloud  in  their 

“'oy  have  heard  have  been  intimate, 
together?-!  have  heard  that  such  things  have  occurred. 

rvhat°thevTre?l!'dTf°  8've  a notion,  about, 

y I declare  I do  not  know;  there  wa§  one  instance  came  to  .my. 

knowledge, ' 
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knowledge,  which  is  the  only  way  I have  of  judging,  I think  tlie  demand  was  three  iUhi 

oliouJd  not  you  tlmik  that  so  very  large  a fee  as  that,  demanded  from  a poor  man  ^ < 

would  rather  discourage  than  encourage  marriages  ? — It  has  so  fai-  operated,  that  to  1824. 

my  knowledge,  several  people  have  been  married  by  Protestant  clergymen,  that 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  Catholic  clergyman.  I M’ish  to  mention  one  circum- 
stance that  has  been  stated  to  me  as  a cause  of  early  marriages,  which  is,  that  in 
some  of  the  disturbed  districts,  abduction  has  been  a very  common  crime,  and  the 
farmers  have  sometimes  wished  to  marry  their  daughters  as  soon  as  they  were  suf- 
ficient adults,  to  prevent  their  being  forced  from  them  into  unpleasant  marriages; 
but  then  I must  observe,  that  early  nmrriages  have  been  in  districts  where  there^are 
no  disturbances  nor  abduction. 

This  high  fee  on  marriage,  would  of  course  operate  as  a tax  to  discourage  it  on 
the  part  of  the  peasantry  ?— Of  course.  ^ 

^ But  it  would  operate  as  an  inducement  in  the  priest  to  encourage  it,  he  deriving 
his  ctiief  emolument  from  it  ? — His  emolument  does  not  come  alone  from  marriage, 
but  all  the  concomitant  circumstances,  all  of  which  bring  in  a share. 

Have  not  the  priests  a very  strong  influence  over  their  parishioners,  in  regulating 
that  circumstance? — I believe  they  have.  ° 

You  have  been  asked  whether  you  consider  that  the  forty  shilling  freehold  system 
promotes  subdivision  of  land;  are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  any  church  or 
college  property  in  the  parts  of  Ireland  which  you  have  visited? — I am  not. 

Have  you  ever  known  any  instance  in  which  the  possession  of  tithe  property, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  process  for  the  recovery  of  tithes,  has  been  made  the 
instrument  of  inducing  the  peasantry  to  register  their  freeholds  ? — I cannot  say  that 
I ever  knew  an  instance  of  it. 

Have  you  ever  known  any  instance  in  which  the  possession  of  such  property  has 
been  made  the  instrument  of  inducing  the  peasantry  to  come  in  and  take  new  leases, 
foi  the  purpose  of  registration  of  freehold? — I declare  I do  not  know  any  instances 
in  which  that  has  operated. 

Is  there  not  considerable  ecclesiastical  property  in  the  county  of  Clare,  held  under 
the  sees  of  Kiilaloe  and  Kilfenora? — I understand  there  is. 

Is  the  situation  of  the  lower  orders  in  those  estates,  which  are  held  under  the  see 
of  Kiilaloe,  where  of  course  there  can  be  no  forty  shilling  freeholders,  the  same  as 
on  those  estates  where  forty  shilling  freeholders  exist  ? — I do  not  liiink  I have 
observed  any  material  ditference. 

Are  you  aware  which  part  is  ecclesiastical,  and  which  is  not  ? — I know  they  have 
estates  in  that  part  of  the  country ; but  I cannot  say  that  I know  what  part  is  eccle- 
siastical and  what  is  not;  I know  the  line  of  country  generally. 

Do  you  know  the  line  of  country,  which  extends  in  a great  measure  from  the  town 
of  Kilnoe  to  the  boundary  of  the  county  of  Galway,  where  there  is  a great  portion 
of  ecclesiastical  property? — Yes. 

Is  not  the  situation  of  tenants  on  that  property,  with  respect  to  the  subdivision  of 
land,  and  in  other  respects,  the  same  as  on  the  properties  of  individuals  where  forty 
shilling  freeholders  are  registered  ? — As  fur  as  I have  observed  it  is. 

In  those  baronies  in  the  county  of  Clare,  where  there  are  a great  many  absentee 
proprietors,  have  they  not  been  the  most  tranquil  during  your  residence  in  the 
country  ?— Upon  my  word  I tliink  they  have,  as  far  as  I know  the  position  of  the 
absentee  property. 

In  those  baronies  where  there  are  few  or  no  resident  gentry,  has  not  the  tranquil- 
lity which  prevailed,  been  greater  than  in  the  baronies  in  which  there  have  been' 
a great  number  of  resident  gentlemen  ?— It  has. 

Are  there  any  resident  gentry  in  the  barony  of  Ibricldn  ?— Very  few,  indeed. 

Has  not  that  barony  been  completely  undisturbed? — That  barony  has  been  quiet 
since  I went  to  the  county,  except  immediately  in  181 6. 

Was  not  the  part  of  the  barony  that  was  then  disturbed,  the  very  part  where  the 
few  resident  gentry  resided  ? — It  was. 

And  the  other  parts  of  the  barony  remained  undisturbed  ? — Yes. 

Are  there  any  or  many  resident  gentry  in  the  barony  of  Moyferta,  west  of 
Kilrush  ? — There  is  but  one  person  of  the  class  of  a gentleman  in  that  district. 

What  is  the  extent  of  country  west  of  Kilrush,  in  the  barony  of  Moyferta? 

I should  think,  that  taking  the  line  of  Kilrush,  the  boundary  would  be  at  least’ 
twenty-five  miles.  • : 

20- ■ U 2 Is 
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Is  the  state  of  the  peasantry  in  that  western  district,  a state  of  nreaf  destitution  lit 
general  ?— They  are  generally,  I think,  pretty  inudi  the  same  ns  tliey  are  round  the 
coast;  generally  speaking,  they  Jjave  great  wants. 

Do  you  happen  to  know,  whether  in  that  part  of  the  county,  the  rents  are  more 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  land,  and  are  lower  than  in  other  parts  of  the  county  ?— 
Upon  my  word,  if  I was  to  speak  as  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  1 think  the  rents 
are  more  moderate  in  that  quarter  than  they  are  perhaps  elsewliere ; as  far  as  mv 
knowledge  goes,  I think  the  rents  generally  run  from  up  to  20.v.  an  Irish, 
acre. 


Do  you  now  speak  of  the  rents  since  tiiey  were  in  general  abated  in  the  barony 
of  Moyferta? — Since  the  abatement  took  place,  I do  not  think  there  is  anv  as  hiidi 
as  tliat.  ^ ^ 


. Do  you  think  the  general  average  of  rent  is  20  an  Irish  acre  ?— 1 think  it  is 
nearer  20J.  than  30J. 

You  speak  of  the  Irish  acre? — Yes. 

, Isnot  that  a district  of  country  extremely  productive,  particularly  of  grain? 

I believe  one  of  the  best  supplies  to  Limerick  market  is  that  district ; the  land  there 
produces  exceedingly  fine  crops. 

The  sea  sand  is  used  as  a manure?— Yes;  I have  heard  at  Liverpool,  that  the 
oats  from  that  part  of  the  country  were  more  prized  tluin  tlio  oats  from  any  other 
part  of  tljc  country. 

Are  tlicio  not  great  facilities  for  convoying  the  prmiiicc  of  tliat  district  to  market 
by  the  navigation  of  tlio  Shamion,  to  tlio  ports  of  Limerick  and  Kilrusli? — The 
facilities  are  very  great,  and  latterly,  by  new  works  that  have  been  constructed,  tliey 
have  been  increased  considerably ; but  I think  they  me  greater  than  they  arc  iii 
other  parts  of  the  country  ; greater  than  in  any  of  the  two  northern  baronies. 

If,  then,  there  is  a considerable  degree  of  distress  amongst  tlie  population  of  this 
(lislricl,  do  you  conceive  that  distress  to  be  imputable  to  liigli  rent,  or  to  density  of 

the  population,  which  is  larger  than  the  land  is  able  to  sustain  with  comfort’ 

I think  the  density  of  the  population  tliere  is  such,  tliat  almost,  I might  say,  a 
partial  failure  of  the  crop  by  any  bad  season  occurring,  would  cause  starvation  in 
that  district;  I believe  1 said  yesterday,  tliat  tlic  wiiolc  of  tliat  district,  if  you 
viewed  it  from  any  certain  point,  would  ajipear  a continued  village. 

Do  not  you  know,  or  do  you  not  believe,  tiiat  there  arc  some  estates  in  tliat 
district  in  which  the  population  is  so  dense,  that  the  soil  is  hardly  sullicient  for  their 
sustenance,  the  people  leaving  no  residue  to  the  landlord  ?— I have  already  stated, 

I consider  that  iu  that  district,  the  soil  is  almost  a necessary  of  life,  and  not  to  be 
considered  as  a farm;  I think  it  is  hardly  sufficient  to  imiiiitain  the  people. 

In  the  event  of  any  failure  of  the  season,  what  resource  would  the  population  in 
that  district  have,  or  would  they  have  any  ? — I know  of  no  resource  they  would 
have ; from  their  means,  none  that  I know  of;  the  population  in  that  district  are 
engaged  principally  in  fishing,  and  as  far  as  that  would  afford  resource,  they  would 
have  It,  but  I know  of  no  other.  ^ 

That  would  only  apply  to  the  southern  side  of  the  promontory  ?— The  southern 
fide,  certainly. 

. On  the  northern  side,  there  is  little  resource  from  fishing  ?— Very  little. 

I here  is  no  employment,  then,  for  the  lower  classes  in  that  country,  except  what 
15  afforded  by  fishing,  and  the  cultivation  of  .such  land  as  they  hold  in  their  own 
possession?— 1 here  IS  none  for  a certain  period  of  the  year;  even  the  cultivation 
ot  the  land  does  not  afford  employment,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil ; it  i,s  a soil  so 
tenacious,  that  if  it  is  at  all  disturbed  in  winter,  it  becomes  like  brick,  and  could 
not  be  worked;  therefore  they  are  obliged,  during  the  winter  months,  to  leave  it 
entirely,  without  the  least  attempt  at  cultivation. 

Are  you  aware,  that  within  the  last  year  or  two  years,  that  some  of  the  money 
expended  under  the  authority  of  government,  has  been  laid  out  there  in  works,  in 
levelling  roads,  and  communications  in  tliat  district,  in  the  direction  of  the  lieht- 
house?— It  has.  ^ 


Do  you  not  conceive  that  expenditure  has  been  of  the  greatest  value,  however 
limited  n may  have  been,  in  point  of  extent  ?— Indeed,  I consider  it  so  ; I men- 
i^ioried  It  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that  I considered  it  would  be  of  great  importance, 
lor  the  mere  circumstance  of  employment. 

owing  to  the  non-residence  of  any  of  the  proprietors  or 
gentleman,  connected  with  that  part  of  the  country,  whether  for  a number  of  years 
the  poition  ot  expenditure  M'aa  very  limited,  of  wliich  the  people  liai!  any  share  of 

work  ? 
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\»-ork  ?— Tliei-e  was  very  little  expenditure  at  all,  till  the  government  took  up  that  Major 

_ George  War  bur  f on. 

Have  you  been  in  that  country  since  those  works  were  undei'taken  under  the  '' 

authority  of  government?' — I have  not  been  in  that  particular  district.  21  May  1824. 

Have  you_  heard  whether  the  situation  of  the  people,  with  respect  to  clothing 
and  their  habits,  were  at  all  improved  Avhile  they  were  receiving  wages,  given  for  that 
work,  from  government  engineers  ?— No  doubt  they  were  improved  in  those  re- 
spects; they  were  improved  in  clotliing;  but  indeed,  speaking  generally  upon  the 
subject  of  clothing  during  the  years  of  distress,  it  has  been  curious  to  observe,  that 
they,  were  better  clothed  than  they  were  in  more  prosperous  times;  they  despaired 
paying  any  rent,  and  they  laid  out  the  money  in  clotliing,  in  many  cases. 

You  cannot  forget,  in  the  year  of  distress,  how  that  part  of  the  barony  was 
affected  ? — Nothing  could  exceed  the  misery  of  it. 

: Are  you  aware  how  many  thousand  souls  were  left  entirely  destitute,  by  the 
failure  of  that  sort  of  supply  w'hicb  they  had  been  accustomed  to  trust  to  for  sup- 
port?— I paid  a great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject  at  that  time;  and  I know, 
that  early  in  March,  there  were  hundreds  of  families  that  lived  upon  one  meal 
n day. 

; What  was  that  meal  composed  of? — They  pared  their  potatoes,  and  they  mix 
them  up,  indeed  sometimes  with  sea-weed;  the  period  that  I allude  to,  was  when 
they  had  l)nt  one  meal  a day,  and  tliat  very  soon  was  consumed. 

At  the  time  the  relief  was  sent  from  this  country,  had  they  even  that  meal  a day 
from  any  sources  of  their  own,  or  any  means  of  providing  it,  even  that  miserable 
sustenance  which  you  describe? — I am  satisfied  that  at  the  period  when  we  first 
received  relief  from  this  country  and  from  government,  there  were  numberless  fa- 
milies that  really  had  not  any  thing  whatever  of  food,  except  such  as  tliey  could 
pick  up  ; some  of  them  got  sea-weed,  some  of  them  shell-fish,  and  such  sustenance 
as  a person  ca.st  away  would  find  upon  an  uninhabited  island  ; but  nothing  in  the 
regular  w'ay  of  food  Ijad  they  when  the  assistance  commenced  from  this  country. 

, In  that  district,  in  addition  to  tlie  failure  of  the  potatoe  crop,  had  not  thev  in 
two  years,  botli  in  that  year,  and  lastly  in  another  year,  the  harvest  of  corn  almost 
entirely  blighted  and  destroyed,  by  the  storm  of  a single  night  the  year  1817, 
which  is  the  year  after  I went  there,  there  was  very  considerable  distress  from  that 
circumstance. 

What  was  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  the  peasantry  of  this  district,  so 
thickly  peopled,  in  this  state  of  peculiar  suffering  ? — I recollect  perfectly,  in  the 
year  1817,  when  outrages  were  committing  in  other  parts  of  the  country, "^and  par- 
ticularly in  the  vicinity  of  Ennis,  stores  broken  open  and  provisions  carried  oft',  at 
that  time  we  were  enabled  to  bring  cargoes  of  provisions  through  the  town  of  Kil- 
rush,  backwards  and  forwards,  to  send  them  up  to  Limerick,  without  the  least 
interruption;  it  was  wonderful  that  the  people  bore  it  with  such  patience;  I am 
alluding  to  1817. 

Will  you  describe  their  conduct  in  that  district  during  the  year  1822,  under  those 
sufferings? — There  was  no  instance  of  any  violence  whatever  that  came  to  my 
knowledge ; the  people  bore  it  most  astonishingly,  and  were  exceedingly  easily 
managed  ; all  the  arrangements  that  were  made  for  their  relief,  they  fell  "into  with 
great  regularity,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  with  them. 

Is  there  any  magistrate  residing  in  the  whole  of  that  district  of  twenty-five 
miles  ? — Not  one. 

- Are  there  any  police  stationed  in  it? — There  are  not;  there  have  not  been  for 
a considerable  time,  long  previous  to  iS2'i. 

When  there  are  disputes  among  the  population  of  that  district,  to  what  place  do 
they  go  for  any  magisterial  duties  to  be  performed?— To  Kilrush ; when  I was  at 
Kilrush,  the  whole  of  that  population  were  obliged  to  come  to  me. 

You  have  stated  the  situation  of  the  peasantry  of  that  district,  do  you  think  that 
in  the  course  of  this  year  of  distress,  the  landlords  received  any  rent? — I really  be- 
lieve they  did  not  receive  any  at  all.  ' 

. Was  there  a great  mortality  in  the  year  1 822,  particularly  amongst  children?  — 

There  was  not  what  might  be  called  a great  mortality;  I believe  a great  number 
of  children  ha.ve  siiff'erod,  consequently,  because  they  did  not  recover  their  strength 
afterwards,  from  the  sufferings  they  endured  at  that  period  j but  to  speak  of  it  as 
a mortality  occurring  at  the  time,  I am  not  prepared  to  say  there  was. 

Should  you,  from  your  knowledge  of  that  country,  be  surprised  to  hear  that  there 
are  any  estates  in  it,  which  for  five  years  past,  had  not  paid  three  shillinos  an  acre^ — 

• '20.  U 3 I think 
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/“  f ^ some  that  could  not  have  paid;  I think  I may  add,  that  in  the  dis-,. 

tnct  I have  been  speaking  of,  probably  there  is  no  absentee  property  more  fortunate 
, w'  o management  of  it  than  those  two  districts;  for  the  agents  are  men  of  most 

^ exemplary  character,  and  the  most  benevolent  disposition,  and,  therefore  they. 

act  the  part  of  landlord  to  the  tenantry  in  the  most  creditable  way ; I sneak  of 
Mr.  CroM'c  and  Air.  Keane.  * 

You  state,  that  in  the  county  of  Clare  there  has  been  less  disturbance  where  there 
are  fewer  gentry  resident?— I think  there  has. 

You  also  stated,  that  where  it  was  less  disturbed  the  rents  were  lower  than  where  ■ 
there  was  more  disturbance  ?— I think  they  are. 

Then  it  appears  from  these  two  circumstances  together,  that  the  quiet  of  the 
county  of  Clare,  as  far  as  you  can  judge  from  this,  depends  more  uponthe  lowness 
of  rent  than  upon  the  residence  of  the  gentry,  can  you  account  for  there  being  less 
disturbance  where  there  were  fewer  resident  gentry  ?~I  cannot  account  for  it ; the 
peop  e in  that  district  have  been  very  quiet ; and  I do  not  know  how  to  argue  upon 
It ; the  facts  are  so.  fo  1 

■V  ou  said  yesterday,  that  the  distress  among  the  gentry  tliemselves  was  very  con- 
siderable?— I think  It  was  very  considerable. 

.1  stated,  that  the  persons  usually  employed  by  the  gentry  must  have  felt 

thi^distress.  Certainly,  it  limited  their  means  of  employment. 

You  have  stated,  that  the  people  employed  by  tiie  gentry  must  have  partaken  of 
the  distress  of  tliosG_  who  employed  them  ; that  being  the  case,  and  the  same 'Causes 
of  distress  existing  m those  districts  in  wliicli  the  gentry  resided,  ns  existed  in  other 
dipricts^m  which  gentry  did  not  reside,  you  have  this  cause  added  to  the  others, 
which  forms  an  addition  to  the  causes  of  distress  ?— I would  say  so  if  the  number 
of  population  were  equal  m those  districts  ; biit  the  number  of  population  is 
SlJdfng^to  '-esident  gentry  than  in  the  districts  I have  been  al- 

^ there  is  an  entire  want  of  employment  in  those  di.stn'ct5, 

except  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  which  the  peasant  occupies 
have  you  seen  or  witnessed  upon  any  occasion  a great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  poor 
to  be  employed  ?— The  greatest  possible.  J 1 uii.  puui 

During  the  time  of  the  distress,  was  not  the  money  sent  from  this  country  ex- 
pended pimcipally  m that  district  m employment,  or  was  it  given  to  the  people  with- 
out any  equivalent  of  labour  r— I believe  it  was  given  in  both  ways  ; hut  1 believe 
where  employment  could  he  arranged  and  afforded,  they  were  employed, 
to  ‘il'  evincing  the  anxiety  of  the  population 

afford  to  give  the  people  one  meal  a day,  could  get  tlicir  labour  for  it. 
of  ?r  ^ instances 

Are  you  sufficiently  informed  of  that  district  of  country,  to  be  able  to  state  to  the 
Committee,  what  the  general  subdivision  of  land  is,  hL  much  is 
nn't'rmirb*^  example?— I think  I stated  yesterday,  that  in  many  instances  diey  have 
not  much  more  than  an  acre  ; m many  instances  they  have  not  an  acre  ^ 

Can  you  inform  the  Committee  how  many  souls  there  are,  in  general  in  a familv 
occupying  one  cabin  ?-Upon  my  word  it  is  surprising  the  nimibei  but  I Zk^ 
generally  speaking,  one  might  average  the  cabins  at  ft  ■om  four  to  five  ciiildren  * 

Is  the  practice  of  sub-letting  or  dividing  the  land  amongst  the  family  of  a t'enaiii 
as  sons  or  daughters  marry,  of  usual  occurrence  in  this  part  of  tiie  country  ?— I be' 
u subdivision  has  principally  taken 

lA  ^ originally  the  land,  and  particularly  that  we  have  been  spcakin<r  of 

was  let  m fauns  of  ten  and  twenty,  and  thirty  ucre,s,  and  this  farm  b i«  ^ i * 

divided  according  as  the  family  has  increased  to  the  present  period.  ' ' 

Has  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  any  direct  or  easy  metliod  of  throwinc  obstacles  iu 
the  way  of  that  increase  of  population  and  subdivision  of  land?— l\now  not  in 
what  way  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  could  effectuate  that  object  because  ^ ra  her 
think  any  obstacle  that  the  law  would  authorize,  would  not  reacl/the  circumstances 

influence  that  every  resiHcnh  l,»nrlL^.  1 ^ pi ocess — l trunk  the  persona  . 

«.ct  wouj 

p» 
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Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  easy  for  any  proprietor  to  enforce  against  his  Major. 
tenantry  covenants  of  non-alienation,  which  might  be  imposed  on  them  to  prevent  George  Warhtrion. 
tbis  subdivision  of  land  r — I do  not  know  of  any  existing  covenant,  or  any  existing  ' 

form  of  law  that  would  enforce  any  covenant  that  might  be  made  under  those  May  1834. 
circumstances. 

In  point  of  fact,  in  that  country  where  the  population  is  so  dense  as  you  describe, 
and  with  tenure  such  as  you  describe  to  the  Committee,  would  not  tlie  enforcement 
of  non-alienation  covenants  be,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  a declaration  of  war 
against  the  mass  of  the  peasantry  r-— I really  do  not  think  that  it  could  be  carried 
into  effect;  I think  it  would  be  impracticable ; the  people  would  rise  up  all  at  once 
in  resistance. 

Have  you  known  of  any  instances,  in  which  the  decision  of  the  court  has  been, 
in  such  cases  where  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  enforce  the  non-alienation  clauses^, 
decided  in  favour  of  the  tenant  against  the  proprietor  who  attempted  to  enforce 
them  ?— I cannot  say  that  I know  any  particular  instance ; but  I know  that  in 
conversing  with  landed  proprietors  on  the  subject,  they  deplored  the  want  of  any 
legal  power  to  remedy  this  evil. 

Would  tenantcie,s  from  year  to  year  remedy  it? — As  long  as  it  continues;  that 
the  father  merely  gives  it  to  the  son  during  his  own  occupancy ; it  is  like  building  an 
additional  room  to  his  house  for  an  habitation  for  his  son,  the  change  is  nierely  in 
one  corner  of  the  held,  by  raising  a hut  instead  of  adding  to  his  own  house,  that 
is  the  only  difference  ; I cannot  conceive  how  a yearly  tenantcy  would  make  a 
distinction. 

Do  you  not  think,  that  if  the  population  of  that  country  were  reduced  to  the 
state  of  yearly  tenants,  not  only  would  their  own  situation  be  more  precarious  and 
wretched,  but  that  such  a tenantcy  would  be  an  absolute  bar  to  any  improvement  of 
their  situation  ? — I think  that  the  views  that  that  class  of  people  entertain  arc  such, 
that  they  would  resist  a yearly  tenantcy  of  that  sort,  they  would  scarcely  undertake 
it  unless  they  were  perfectly  destitute;  their  great  object  is,  what  they  call  an  hold 
of  the  ground. 

Do  the  population  cling  with  any  particular  tenacity  or  affection  to  the  soil  where 
they  have  been  born  and  bred  ? — I think  they  do ; but  I think  the  love  of  having 
land  possibly  would  supersede  that,  and  I think,  if  yon  offered  them  a farm  at 
a distance  from  the  place  of  their  nativity,  they  would  prefer  going  to  the  farm 
to  staying  there  ; I think  there  is  that  distinction  to  be  drawn. 

Do  you  think,  that  the  tenantry  you  have  described  would  be  equally  content 
with  a farm  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Kerry  ? — They  would  not  be  content  with  an 
holding  of  the  same  description. 

Have  not  you  perceived  a particular  attachment,  on  the  part  of  an  Irish  peasant, 
to  the  place  of  his  habitation  and  that  of  his  father? — Yes ; I think  it  is  a curious 
circumstance,  with  respect  to  the  district  I have  been  speaking  of,  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  emi.^ration  from  it,  and  even  during  war,  I rather  think,  there  have 
been  fewer  recruits  from  that  particular  district,  than  from  any  other  part  of  the 
country. 

To  what  do  you  ascribe  that? — ^To  their  wish  to  stay  there  ; I only  say,  that 
generally  speaking,  the  people  have  such  an  avidity  to  get  ground,  that  the  only 
thing  that  would  induce  them  to  remove  from  their  place  of  nativity,  would  be  to 
get  a farm. 

Have  you  perceived,  not  with  regarjl  to  the  peasantry  of  this  district  in  particular, 
but  to  the  Irish  peasantry  in  general,  that  any  notion  exists  among  them  of  an  he- 
reditary right  of  possession  of  their  land,  held  upon  old  leases  by  their  families? 

They  invariably  consider  themselves  entitled  to  it,  and  rather  look  upon  any  inter- 
ference with  it,  or  any  stranger  coming  in,  as  an  usurpation  of  their  rights- 

Do  you  think,  that  in  this  district,  where  the  population  is  very  great  and  very 
destitute,  that  the  people  would  be  disposed  to  profit  by  facilities  afforded  for  emi- 
gration ? — 1 think  I showed  instances  in  the  district  I have  been  speaking  of,  where 
they  were  not  inclined. 

Had  they  any  tacilities  afforded  them  ?— During  the  war  they  had  certainly  an 
equal  facility  with  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Do  you  think,  if  the  prospect  of  the  acquisition  of  land  were  held  out  to  them, 
upon  any  general  principle  of  emigration,  that  they  would  willingly  avail  themselves 
of  it,  or  the  contrary? — I think  the  young  men,  who  receive  any  education,  and' 
who  have  so  far  risen  in  the  grade  of  society,  would  be  very  apt  to  take  advantage. 

•of  it ; but  I think  that  the  general  mass  of  the  people  would  rather  live  in  wretch- 
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edness^  where  they  are;  hut  I think  there  are  possibly  individuals  in  every  family 
ot  sufficient  enterprize  of  cliaractcr,  tliat  would  lake  advantugo  of  it.  ^ ' 

What  is  the  slate  of  education  of  the  lower  orders  ? — It  is  improving  very  much 
in  that  country,  it  was  in  a state  of  utter  darkness  in  that  respect. 

Suice  what  period  1ms  it  begun  to  amend  ? — Upon  my  word  I would  almost  say' 
witliin  my  recollection  of  that  country. 

I'hat  i.s  since  1 8 J G ? — Yes  ; I tihnk  I sec  a very  visible  improvement,  in  that 
particular,  since  that  period. 

Have  you  witnessed  a correspondent  improvement  in  tlie  moral  character  or  con- 
duct of  the  pcojde,  concurrent  wiiii  that  advance  in  education  ? — I have  not  beep 
able  to  see  much  difference,  the  jieriod  is  very  short. 

In  the  account  yon  have  given  of  tlic  situation  of  tiie  peasantry,  do  you  apply  it 
equally  to  all  the  parishes  in  that  western  district  ?— I think,  generally,  alone  the 
coast  they  are  pretty  much  upon  un  equality  ; they  have  the  same  means,  and  tliey 
are  placed  almost  in  the  same  circumstances,  generally  speakintr.  ^ 

. Arc  they  witii  I'espect  to  rent? — I should  rather  imagine  that  they  pay  hiahef 
rent  towards  the  north,  but  I cannot  S]>eak  positively  to  that. 

Do  you  know  the  district  extending  to  the  liglit-honse,  from  Killyballyhone?— - 


Arc  they  not  generally  in  a state  of  great  distress  ? — I believe  they  are. 

That  is  a j)arish  held  by  middle  men  ? — I iindorstaiid  it  is. 

The  other  parishes  yon  allude  to,  the  teimnls  hold  directly  from  the  landlord.? 

1 believe  they  all  liold  directly,  oral  least  most  of  them  do. 

Are  you  infomiecl,  generally,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  grand  jury  prc.senlinciiis 
are  accounted  for  in  the  county  of  Clare ?— Generally,  I'think,'  1 know  them-  it 
does  not  come  particularly  within  my  sphere  of  duty.  ’ 

Do  you  think  that  the  lower  orders  are  accnstonied  to  respect  the  oaths  that  are 
adnmiistered  uiion  those, occasions  ? — I tlu  not. 

Do  you  find  on  the  part  of  the  people,  any  hostility  towards  you,  a, s the  police 
magistrate  of  the  district? — No.  I think  they  always  looked  upon  me  as  a friend  ■ 
1.  am  very  proud  to  say  so.  ' 

Elave  you  been  in  the  habit  of  travelling  the  country  at  all  hours  of  the  iiiirht  ? 

1 have  been,  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  out  in  the  country.  ° 

Were. you  ever  exposed  to  any  personal  danger?— 1 do  not  think  there  was  anv 
attack  made  upon  me  hut  once,  and  that  was  an  instance  I .shall  just  mention 
because  it  was  an  instance  that  was  merely  to  interfere  with  a iiarticular  case’ 
A man  had  been  very  brutally  assaulted;  1 went  for  the  puriiosc  of  takin<r  his 
iiitorniation,  and  m doing  so  I ivas  obliged  to  cross  a bog.  'Ehore  was  a considerable 
river,  over  which  there  was  a wooden  bridge,  and  wiiii.st  I was  at  tlie  place  I cot 
inlormation  tlie_  person  that  committed  the  assault  was  iti  a certain  lioiise.  ' I luul 
.‘^'^^.'‘“^'Cdiately  I w-ent,  as  soon  as  I got  the  infonimtion, 
t^o  appieherid  tlie  mdividual.  He  was  taken,  and  in  returning  just  as  I cot  on  the 
bridge,  I found  it  cut  underneath,  and  was  very  near  being  thrown  in.  I think  that 
was  the  only  instance  that  occurred. 

^ Do  lliey  look  upon  jour  subordinate  officers  with  any  feelings  of  hostilitv  or 

""  - 

Has  not  it  frequently  happened  to  you,  timl  so  man,  demands  Imve  lieen  u.ade 
upon  ymii  time  for  the  scttleineut  ot  disputes  hetween  tlie  parties,  tliut  yon  found  it 
veiy  difficult  to  allot  a siillicient  portion  of  your  time  to  your  dutira  as  police 
magistrate  ? VVliile  1 was  at  Kilrush,  I appointed  three  days  in  each  week  to  hear 
coinplamts  ; and  I assure  tlie  Committee,  tliat  sometimes  tlie  people  would  stay  in 
m,  office  hi  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  were  obliged  to  come  again  in  ffie  memf,,!; 

T d’?'';  known  tliein  to  pass  the  local  magistrates,  in  order  to  come  to  von  5— 

I have  known  them  pass  several,  > ' 

, Boyon  not  then  believe  that  the  people  in  general,  have  a vorv  aec„r.t„  ,11. 
criraination  m distinguishing  whether  a man  is  acting  in  discharge  of  his  duty  or' 

Pas  it.come  to  your  knowledge  that  when  one  pait  of  a county  is  disturbed. 

the 
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the  clistiivbance  spreads  rapidly  to  others  where  the  same  causes  of  disturbance  do 
not  exist  ? — It  does. 

The  barony  of  Burrin  was  in  your  district,  was  it  not? — The  wliole  county. 

Has  the  barony  of  Burrin  been  disturbed  during  the  whole  period  in  wliich  you 
have  been  chief  magistrate? — Never. 

Is  there  a single  resident  gentleman  in  that  county? — I do. not  think  there  is 
constantly  resident. 

There_  is  a very  numerous  peasantry? — Partially  in  patches;  it  is  a very 
extraordinary  district,  a rocky  surface ; there  are  only  patches  of  land,  wiiich  are 
very  thickly  populated  indeed,  where  they  have  means  to  do  so. 

Is  not  the  coast  very  thickly  peopled  ?— The  coast  is  particularly. 

There  is  not  a resident  gentleman  in  it? — No;  I believe  not,  constantly. 

Has  the  barony  of  Corcomroe  been  disturbed  ? — I do  not  think  it  has. 

Is  not  a great  portion  of  that  barony  absentee  property  ? — It  is. 

Has  the  barony  of  Inchiquin  been  di.sturbed  ? — It  has  not. 

Is  a great  portion  of  that  barony  absentee  property  ? — It  is. 

1 hen  in  point  of  fact,  the  two  baronies  which  arc  now  under  the  Insurrection  Act, 
namely,  Bunratty  and  Tuliagh,  are  those  in  which  there  are  the  greatest  number  of 
resident  proprietors  and  resident  magistrates  of  the  county? — I have  so  stated. 

When  you  commenced  your  official  duties  in  the  county  of  Clare,  were  there 
many  persons  at  large,  who  were  charged  with  offences,  against  whom  informations 
had  been  sworn  ? — All  the  persons  charged  at  that  time,  were  at  large. 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  discharge  of  your  duty  in  that  county,  so  far  as  regarded 
the  apprehension  of  offenders  ? — In  a very  short  time  after  I went,  I was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  principal  persons  charged  apprehended ; the  effect  of  that 
certainly  was  the  cessation  of  ail  mischief. 

Within  the  years  of  your  residence  in  Clare,  were  there  many  persons  remaininf» 
out  of  custody,  against  whom  charges  had  been  preferred  ?— Yes ; there  were 
a good  many. 

_ To  what  circumstance  do  you  attribute  the  number  of  persons  who  were  charged 
with  offences,  but  who  remained  at  large  at  the  time  of  your  introduction  into  the 
county  of  Clare  ? — In  fact  there  was  no  means  of  brining  them  to  justice  ; there 
were  very  few  baronial  constables. 

Do  you  attribute  that  in  any  degree  to  the  conduct  or  neglect  of  the  local 
magistrates  ? — I do  not  think  I can  attribute  it  to  a neglect,  because  they  really  had 
not  means. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  phrase  in  the  country,  of  “ breaking  an  information  ”? — 
Yes. 

It  is  common  ? — Yes. 

\Yill  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what  is  generally  meant,  by  the  phrase  of 
“ breaking  an  information”? — In  some  instances,  one  party  lodges  an  information 
before  a certain  magistrate,  tlie  opposite  parly  Iben  lodge  an  information,  and  when 
they  find  that  each  party  was  equally  accused,  they  generally  set  off  one  informa- 
tion against  the  other;  they  apply  to  the  magistrate  to  have  it  annulled,  and  it  has 
occurred  that  it  was  done  so. 

Have  you  known  cases  at  the  assizes  and  sessions,  where  such  cross  swearing 
formed  the  ground-work  of  a subsequent  compromise? — I have  known  several  cases 
at  assizes ; but  numerous  at  sessions. 

Do  you  believe  that,  at  the  time  you  were  introduced  into  the  county  of  Clare, 
the. first  instance  the  informations  taken  before  magistrates  were  regularly  returned, 
either  at  the  assizes  or  the  sessions  ? — I do  not  think  there  was  much  regularity  in 
determining  them  at  the  time. 

Do  you  believe  that  at  that  time  informations  were  withheld  from  sessions  or 
assizes,  at  the  instance  of  parties? — I believe  they  were. 

Was  there  a complaint  prevailed  amongst  the  people  at  that  time,  with  regard  to 
the  fees  demanded  or  received  by  the  local  magistrates,  or  any  of  them  ? — There 
were  very  frequently  complaints  of  that  kind. 

Arc  you  acquainted  with  the  present  practice  of  the  petty  sessions  in  the  county 
of  Clare  ? — I am  well  acquainted  with  it. 

Do  you  believe,  that  the  establishment  of  petty  sessions  has  produced  a con? 
siderable  alteration  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  magistrates  in  the  county  of  • 
Clare? — I am  sure  it  has  caused  a very  considerable  alteration,  and  I believe  one  of- 
the  most  important  that  has  occurred  in  the  magistracy  generally. 

X Will 


Major 

George  Warburton, 


21  May  1824. 
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Major  "Will  you  state  in  what  particulars  you  conceive  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates, 

George  ly III burtoii.  assembled  in  ])etty  sessions,  to  differ  from  the  conduct  of  magistrates  acting  separ 
rately,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  petty  sessions  ? — It  would  take  some  time 
21  May  1S24.  to  do  so. 

Do  you  think  their  conduct,  with  regard  to  fees,  differs?' — I think  the  difl'erence, 
with  regard  to  fees,  is  quite  decided,  because  tlie  magistrates  now  only  take  tlie  fees 
iuithorizctl  by  law,  which  are  ap[)ropriatcd  for  tlic  purposes  of  petty  sessions  ; and 
I know  anotlicr  instance,  in  whicli  1 consider  the  l)ctty  sessions  have  been  of  great 
importance,  it  has  very  considerably  reduced  the  criminal  proceedings  of  tlie  county, 
I iiave  known  an  individual  magistrate  to  send  in,  I think,  as  many  as  thirty-five 
informations  to  the  quarter  sessions  ; and  at  the  formation  of  petty  sessions  imine- 
tliately  subsequent  to  the  quarter  sessions  I allude  to,  from  the  whole  bench  of  ma- 
gistrates at  petty  sessions,  1 think  fifteen  was  the  highest  number  sent  in. 

Are  you  acquainted  whether  there  were  any  fees  chargeable  upon  those  informa- 
tions, or  upon  the  legal  proceedings  taken  in  consequence  of  them  ?— I believe 
there  were. 

Are  there  any  other  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
gistrates besides,  in  case  of  fees? — 1 think  a very  principal  improvement  is,  that 
every  thing  is  discussed  openly,  and  consequently,  that  a magistrate  wlio  might  bo 
disposed  to  lean  to  n particular  }>arty  in  a li'ansaction,  would  feel  himself  so  situated, 
and  exposed  to  pii[)lic  opinion,  that  he  would  not  venture  to  do  at  public  sessions, 
what  he  might  have  done  in  his  private  chamber. 

Is  there  a greater  confidence,  on  the  part  of  tiie  peo])le,  in  the  inqiartiulity  of  petty 
sessions,  than  there  was  in  the. local  magistrates  acting  separately  ?— I think  the 
people  have  now  a great  deal  of  confidence,  I think  they  liad  very  little  before. 

Have  you  known  any  instances  of  applications  being  made,’  on  the  part  of  the 
peasantry,  to  iirors,  or  to  officers  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  with  regard  to 
withdrawing  or  signing  the  bills  .laid  before  the  grand  juries  at  quarter  sessions?— 
Generally  speaking,  inlaw  cases,  the  people  had  a great  idea  of  what  they  call 
making  interest,  whicli  is  creating  some  interference  with  almost  every  party  con- 
cerned in  the  administration  of  justice  ; and  in  many  cases,  1 know  they  aliribiito 
to  interference  of  that  kind,  dlects  whicii  have  not  at  all  proceeded  from  it;  buL 
such  is  their  idea  that  interference  is  required,  that  I think  it  very  oltcn  occurs  that 
tliey  do  make  those  applications. 

Do  you  mean  to  state  to  the  Committee,  that  they  conceive  that  influence  of  any 
kind  can  interfere  with  the  administration  of  justice  at  a court  of  quarter  sessions?' — ■ 
They  certainly  do,  they  thipk  it  can  interfere,  even  at  the  court  of  assizes. 

Is  that  impression  general  ? — Amongst  the  very  ignorant  people  it  is  general. 

Have  you  known  any  instance  in  which  that  interference  which  the  question  refers 
to  at  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  has  been  exerted  with  effect  in  those  |.»arts  of 
Ireland  to  which  your  Imowledge  extends? — I really  cannot  state  an  instance. 

Does  the  same  feeling  which,  you  have  described  to  exist  with  reference  to  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions,,  the  same  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders, 
extend  to  the  administration  of  justice  at  the  assizes  also? — Certainly. 

Docs  a similar  feeling  exist  on  the  part  of  the  people  with  regard  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  civil  functions  of  grand  juries,  the  incscntment  system  ; do  they 
conceive,  that  inllucnce  will  cither  procure  presentment,  or  induce  the  grand  jury  to 
refuse  a presentment?— I think  it  does,  and  I do  not  think  that  feeling  is  confined 
to  the  lower  orders  altogether.  1 speak  of  grand  juries  generally. 

Do  you  think  such  a feeling  exists  generally  ? — I do. 

Have  any  facts  ever  come  to  your  knowledge,  which  lead  you  to  conceive,  that 
such  a feeling  is  not  without  justice  and  solid  ground  in  any  country? — I do  not 
think  it  prevails  more  in  one  place  than  another  ; as  far  as  my  observation  extends, 

I tliink  I have  known  instances  in  which  interference  had  effect. 

Do  you  consider,  that  the  mode  in  which  the  civil  business  is  now  administered 
hy  grand  juries  at  assize.sj  deprives  the  grand  juries  of  any  portion  of  the  public 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  their  criminal  functions? — As  far  as  people 
would  argue  from  interlerence  of  one  kind,  of  course  it  would. apply  to  the  other. 

With  .respect  to  the  cross  inforraation.s  which  you  have  mentioned,  have  you 
known  instances  arising  from  those  informations  of  cross  indictments  being  sent  up 
at  assizes  ? — I have. 

Have  you  ever  heard  an  instance,  where  indictments  have  been  found  against 
both  parties  upon  the  ^swearing  of  each  ? — I am  not  quite  clear  upon  that,  1 rather' 
tiling  I have;  buti  amnot clear  about  it.  • • . 

Have 
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Have  you  not  known  instances,  where  very  outrageous  acts  and  criininal  proceed-  Mahr- 
ings  have  been  compounded,  by  the  apprehension  arising  of  a cross  prosecution  ?~  Gcorgt  ivai'liuritm. 

I have  known  several  very  bad  cases  indeed,  that  l)ave  been  defeated  by  that  pro-  ' ^ 

ceeding.  21  Jiay  1S24. 

Have  you  any  doubt  of  what  the  consequence  must  be  to  the  peace  and  habits 
of  the  country,  of  such  results  ? — There  is  scarcely  any  thing  more  injurious  than 
that  of  defeating  justice  by  any  subterfuge. 

Has  that  happened  at  assizes  as  well  as  sessions  ? — It  has. 

Have  you  found,  as  police  magistrate,  that  parlies  which  have  been  implicated 
in  such  proceedings,  have  been  afterwards  found  amongst  the  principal  disturbers  of, 
the  peace? — Indeed  I think  I have  known- instances. 

With  respect  to  fees  of  magistrates,  do  you  believe  that  illegal  fees  are  now  taken 
by  the  magistrates  acting  out  of  petty  sessions  ?— I do  not  think  there  is  nn  instance 
in  the  county  of  Clare,  of  a magistrate  acting  out  of  petty  sessions. 

Has  there  been  none  since  the  petty  sessions  were  estalished  ? — Very  few  indeed 
I think. 

Some  magistrates,  ifhas  been  stated,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  illegal  fees, 
have  not  all  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  persons  who  in  this  way  had  acted 
wrongly  been  dismissed  from  the  commission  of  the  peace  ? — I think  they  have. 

Have  you  frequently  been  present  at  the  court  of  quarter  sessions?— I have. 

In. transacting  business  before  the  assistant  barrister  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  state  wliat  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  regularity  and  order  of  proceeding 
in  those  courts  generally,  in  the  district  with  which  you  arc  acquainted  ?— The  pai° 
ticular  district  that  I have  generally  been  speaking  upon  is  the  county  of  Clare,  and 
I think  in  that  district  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  court  can  be  conducted  in 
every  respect  willi  more  order  and  satisfaction  to  the  county. 

You  cannot  speak  as  to  courts  in  any  other  county  ?— Not  particularly,  for  I have 
been  but  a very  short  time  in  those  other  counties. 

Do  magistrates,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  the  sessions  are  held, 
generally  attend  on  the  bench  and  quarter  sessions?— I think  they  very  generally 

Have  you  witnessed  the  execution  of  the  Insurrection  Act  in  that  county  ?— 

I believe  there  has  never  been  a court  that  I have  not  attended,  if  I except  one. 

What  do  you  think  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates?— I think  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  any  proceedings  of  a public  nature  to  be  conducted  with  more 
strict  lairness  in  every  respect,  than  those  under  the  Insurrection  Act;  they  com- 
menced under  Serjeant  Torrens,  who  certainly  gave  a system  and  tone  to  both  the 
feeling  and  the  Act  altogether,  that  has.  been  followed  up  very  ably  by  Mr.  Black- 
burne,  and  the  magistrates  act  with  the  greatest  alacrity  and  cheerfulness  ; think 
we  have  not  had  a single  conviction  that  was  not  unanimous ; 1 do  not  now  recollect 
one. 

You  have  ceased  to  be  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  county  of  Clare;  who  has 
succeeded  j'ou  ? — Nobody. 

The  Constabulary  Act  has  been  put  in  force? — It  has. 

Wliat  course  have  the  magistrates  taken  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  the 
police  establishment  under  that  Act?— As  far  as  concerns  them,  they  have  taken 
the  .most  disinterested  course,  for  they  threw  off  the  patronage,  or  in  other  w'ords’ 
they  have  appointed  the  police  that  was  under  the  Peace  Preservation. 

Have  they  appointed  in  that  county,  for  the  police  establishment  the  whole  of 
the  police  under  the  Peace  Preservation? — Without  exception. 

Have  they  put  every  man  on  that  establishment? — One  hundred  and'  forty- 
four  was  the  allowance  under  the  Constabulary  Bill;  since  that,  they  have  applied 
to  retain  the  whole  number  that  was  under  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill ; and  I under- 
stand, from  a letter  to-day,  that  there  has  been  a meeting  to  Ibat  effect;  and  w'hat 
has  taken  place  at  that  meeting,  I am  not  prepared  to  say. 

^VTil  you  state  ^vhat  were  the  sentiments  that  this  peasantry  entertained  towards 
LnglantI,  and  towards  the  English,  prior  to  the  relief  afforded  in  1832? — I may 
say  I think  generally,  that  the  peasantry,  the  lower  classes  of,  the  people  in  Ireland, 
are  averse  to  Englisii  connection,  as  far  as  I know.  . • . 

1 he  question  is  confined  to  that  peasantry  you  have  been  describing  ? — I think  it 
was  the'samc. 

Can  you  describe  to  the- Committee  with  what  sentiments  they  received  the  relief 
that  proceeded  from  the  benevolence  of  this  country  ?— It  was  impossible  that  people  • 
could  be  .more  grateful ; and  in  fact,  they  ascribed  a greater  degree  of  munificence 
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Mnjnr  pi'obably  to  the  people  of  tliis  country  than  they  were  cniitlccl  to,  as  to  arrangement, 
Gtorge  iVarbiirioii.  for  they  conceived  that  any  restriction  upon  the  relief  sent  was  imposed  by  tlie 
' ' gentlemen  of  their  own  country. 

21  May  1824.  'Yyj^g  any  address  from  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  that  district,  upon  the 
subject  of  this  relief  to  the  peasantry  ? — 1 tliitik  there  was. 

SVere  tliere  prayers  in  every  Roman  Catholic  chapel  for  llie  Flngliah  Protestants, 
who  bad  contributed  to  relieve  their  starving  country? — I think  there  were  thanks 
returned  in  that  way,  very  generally. 

Will  you  describe  the  motives  to  which  the  peasantry  attributed  the  circumstance 
of  that  relief  Iniving  been  granted;  what  did  they  conceive  was  the  ])articular 
inducement  of  this  country  to  make  that  grant? — Besides  tlie  motive  of  bene- 
volence, there  were  a great  number  of  very  absurd  and  ridiculous  ideas  afloat  amongst 
them  at  the  time.  Some  of  them  attributed  it  to  one  circumstance,  and  some  to 
another ; and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  they  were  very  grateful,  generally 
speaking. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  peasantry  are  aware  of  the  great  interest  in  the  concerns 
of  Ireland,  M'hich  is  now  evinced  by  this  country  at  large? — I am  sure  they  arc, 
because  in  all  the  different  societies  that  have  emanated  from  the  cii’CLimstance  of 
the  distress,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  tliese  several  societies  is  to  inculcate  that 
sentiment,  to  prove  to  them  the  great  interest  that  is  taken  by  lliis  country  in  their 
affairs;  it  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  arrangements  in  every  one  of  the 
societies  which  have  emanated  I’rom  this  proceeding. 

Do  you  conceive  the  peasantry  at  large  have  now  a more  kindly  feeling  in  con- 
sequence, towards  the  English,  than  they  had  five  or  six  ycur.sugo? — I should  think 
it  must  naturally  follow  that  they  have.' 

Are  you  aware  of  llic  fact? — If  T was  to  speak  generally,  I would  say  yes. 
I know  there  are  instances  where'  a political  bias  has  been  given  to  the  people, 
and  a wish  to  depreciate  that  feeling;  but  1 think  the  people  left  to  themselves, 
generally  have  that  feeling. 

Can  you  state  any  circumstance  witli  regard  to  this  point;  tell  the  Committee  alt 
the  different  views  you  have  known  to  be  taken  of  it  ? — I have  heard  it  was  said  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  liad  a considerable  sum  of  money  in  lier  treasury ; and  that  she 
had  bequeathed  this  sum  of  money  to  be  apportioned  in  Ireland  whenever  it  was 
distressed,  to  make  reparation  for  her  having  changed  from  the  Catliolic  religion. 

You  stated  some  time  ago,  that  there  were  certain  baronies  in  Clare,  which  had 
been  most  tranquil,  in  wliiclj  the  gi’eater  part  of  the  property  belonged  to  absentees, 
did  the  occupying  tenants  in  those  properties  hold  directly  from  the  landlord  or  from 
middle  men? — I think  these  properties  u'crc  situate  pretty  much  as  oilier  properties 
in  the  county,  in  some  cases  tliere  were  middle  men  j but  a superior  class  of  middle 
men  from  what  we  call  land  jobbers. 

Were  those  middle  men  resident? — Resident. 

Speaking  generally,  was  the  greatest  part  of  the  property  so  held,  or  not  so  held  ?— 
I believe  the  greater  part  of  that  property  alluded  to,  is  held  by  the  occupiers. 

Direct  from  the  landlord  ? — I think  in  most  cases  it  is. 

I hat  is  not  the  case  in  the  barony  of  Corcomroe  ?-:-I  have  mentioned  that  there 
are  distinctions  of  cases,  that  the  land  is  held  by  middle  men  in  some  of  those  places, 
and  in  others  direct  from  the  proprietors;  I believe  in  Inchiquin  it  is  held  princi- 
pally in  that  way. 

In  Corcomroe  Irom  middle  men? — In  Corcomroe  there  are  many  middle  men. 

Is  not  a great  proportion  of  the  property  of  the  coimtry  belonging  to  absentee 
proprietors  in  the  county  of  Clare,  generally  ? — I believe  that  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  land  is  absentee  property. 

You  stated  that  the  Irish  were  hostile  to  the  English  and  to  English  connection, 
-how  do  you  account  for  that  hostility  prevailing  amongst  the  lower  Irisli  ? — 1 think, 
generally  speaking,  they  arc  impressed  with  an  idea  • that  the  English  settlers  in 
•Ireland  are  possessed  of  their  property. 

j.  found  that  feeling  in  the  county  of  Chirc  ? — I have  not  found  • that  it 

•differs  any-where,  I think  it  is'pretty  much  the  same;  they. call  them  Sassanaglis, 
that  is  their  term  for  them. 

That  means  Saxons  ? — Yes. 

Is  there  amongst  them  any  rcineinbrance  of  the  old  wars  in  Ireland? — Their 
ballads  and  songs  are  upon  that  subject-;  and  as  far  as  tracliti(Hi  goes,  1 think  them 
generally  so. 

Arc  not  many  of  lhc  families  of  those  who,  are  now  proprietors,  the  families  of 

those 
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hose  who  were  engaged  in  the  last  rebellion  in  Ireland  ? — In  Clare,  I believe  there  Major 

a great  deal  that  is  not  forfeited.  Warhurton. 

Have  you  seen  any  particular  attachment  to  the  proprietors  of  that  description,  ^ 
beyond  what  is  felt  for  those  whose  propeity  is  more  recently  acquired  ? — ■!  really  ' ^ 

liave  not. 

And  they  are  not  more  popular  than  those  wliose  property  has  been  acquired 
within  the  last  century? — No,  not  tliat  I could  observe. 

Do  you  conceive  the  recollection  of  those  old  fends  will  be  miicli  weakened  by 
the  gradual  decline  of  the  use  of  the  Irish  language? — I think  it  will. 

Do  you  think  the  Irish  language  is  on  the  decline  r — Certainly  it  is  on  the 
decline. 

You  stated  yesterday,  that  the  habitnal  language  of  conversation  among  the 
lower  orders  was  old  Irisli,  do  you  mean  to  apply  that  as  well  to  children  as  to 
adults  ? — The  conversation  between  the  children  and  the  adults  is  in  Irish  generally. 

What  do  they  mean  by  the  word  Sassanaghs  They  generally  apply  it  to 
Protestants. 

Is  it  not  considered  the  word  in  Irisli  for  Protestants  r — I believe  it  is  tlie  Irish 


word. 

• Has'  it  not  three  different  meanings,  does  it  not  signify  an  Englishman,  a Pro- 
testant, and  a stranger  ? — It  is  generally  applied  in  that  way. 

Does  it  not  in  fact  signify  in  the  Irish  language,  the  three  distinct  meanings,  an 
Englishman,  a Protestant,  and  a stranger? — I am  not  conversant  with  the  Irish 
language  ; but  I believe  it  is  applied  in  that  sense. 

Do  you  apply  your  observation  about  the  feeling  of  the  lower  Irish  towards  the 
English,  to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  or  only  to  particular  parts  of  it  ? — In  the  parts  of 
it  that  1 know,  where  disturbances  have  prevailed,  I know  that  that  feeling  luis 
generally  been  expressed. 

Have  not  yon  observed,  tliat  there  is  frequently  among  the  Irisli  peasantry, 
a feeling  sometiiing  in  Llie  nature  of  chuishi|),  wliicli  altacfies  lliem  very  nuicli  to 
their  landlords? — I think  tlie  people  of  Ireland  have  a great  feeling  of  clausliip, 
a great  feeling  of  respect  for  their  superiors,  generally  speaking,  particnUirly  any 
jierson  they  consider  to  be  a gentleman. 

Have  you  observed  the  lower  classes  of  people  treat  with  respect  a clergyman,  no 
matter  what  church  he  belongs  to,  from  a reverence  of  his  character? — Always. 

I Then,  in  any  cases  where  this  disinclination  against  their  superiors  exists  must 
it  not  be  rather  individual  than  general;  that  is  to  say,  applying  to  individuals 
rather  tlian  generally? — 1 would  say  so. 

Do  you  know  the  peculiar-  and  proper  meaning  of  the  word  Sassanagh? — I am 
not  acquainted  with  the  Irish  language,  and  therefore  1 do  not  know,  but  1 un- 
derstand that  it  is  generally  used,  cither  for  a stranger,  an  Englishman,  or  a 
Protestant. 

W^hat  interpretation  do  you  believe  the  lower  orders  annex  to  tliat  term?— In- 
deed, generally  speaking,  I do  not  know  of  the  lower  orders  applying  that  lenn, 
except  where  they  apply  it  as  a sort  of  stigma,  as  a sort  of  objccliannble  epithet. 

Do  you  consider  llie'tcrm  Sassanaghj  wlien  applied  to  Pi'otestant,  is  any  otherwise 
a|)plied  than  in  consequence  of  the  niajorityof  ProtesUints  being  English  settlers?— 
•I  presume  that  is  the  reason  wiiy  -they  apply  that  term. 

^ Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  other  word  in  the  Irish  to  express  the  term 
Englishman,  except  Sassanagli  ?— I do  not  know  that  there  is  ; lam  not  mvare  of  it. 

Are  you  aware  v\hct!ier  tlie  people  regard  w-itli  any  difference  of  sentiment,  the 
■priests  who  are  educated  abroad,  and  priests  who  are  educated  at  Maynooth  ? — I do 
not  know  liow  llic  people  feel ; 1 think,  if  I were  to  speak  of  the  lower  classes  gene- 
rally, the  people  rather  prefer  the  Maynooth  priests,  because  tliey  are  generally 
more  immediately  acquainted  with  them  ; they  go  from  amongst  themselves,  and 
come  back  directly  to  them,  and  tlierefore  they  know  them  better,  and,  as  far  as 
that  goes,  I think  that  influences  them. 

Have  you  ever  heard  any  general  cpitliet  given,  by  • the  lower  orders,  to  that 
class  of  the  clergy  who  v\'cre  educated  abroad,  distinguishing  them  in  any 
manner  from  the  Maynooth  priests? — I do  not  immediately  recollect  tlmt 
there  is;  tliere  is  a distinction  certainly,  but  what  it  is  I do  not  immediately 
recollect. 

Do  they  consider  cither  class  as  more  anxiously  attached  to  the  inteiest  of  the 
■Roman  CJatholic  religion  than  the  other  ? — I think  they  consider  the  Maynootli 
priests  are  more  attached  to  the  religion  than  the,  other. 
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Have, you  ever  heard  the  term,  Protestant  priests,  applied  to  the  foreign  cducutccj 
clergy  ?— Not  the  clergy  generally  ; I have  heard  it  applied  to  individuals  who  have 
associated  inore  with  the  gentry  of  the  country,  they  were  a class  of  people  that  were 
more  qualified  to  do  so;  1 Ijavo  heard  the  term  applied  to  llicin  for  tliat  reason. 

Would  your  own  observations  lead  you  to  say,  that  there  was  any  essential  dif- 
ference of  character  in  the  views  entertained  by  the  two  classes  of  Uoman  Cutliolic' 
clergy  ?— I would  say,  that  the  liomc  educated  priests  are  more  bigotied  than  the, 
others ; more  w-edded  to  their  system  than  the  others  arc,  as  far  as  I am  able  to’ 
observe  or  to  learn. 

Do  you  conceive  the  establishment  of  the  college  at  Maynooth,  has  had  the^ 
effect  of  introducing  into  the  priesthood  a lower  class  of  individuals  than  those  who, 
were  formerly  made  priests? — I think  it  has,  and  for  this  reason,  tlicre  is  no  ex- 
pense whatever  in  acquiring  the  situation.  They  formerly  were  obliged  to  go  to  a 
great  expense  in  qualifying  themselves,  and  therefore,  that  not  only  improved  them' 
generally,  by  carrying  them  more  into  the  w'orld,  and  giving  them  more  liberal  views 
but  from  that  circumstance  I think  the  college  has  injured  the  priesthood. 

Are  you  aware,  whether  the  foreign  establishments  for  the  education  of  the  Irish' 
priesthood  abroad,  were  very  extensive,  and  possessed  of  very  considerable  in^ 
comes r -I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  connected  willi  that;  but  I 
know  this,  that  I myself  have  met  several  priests  who  have  been  educated  abroad,- 
Tvbo  are  vvell  informed  persons  ; they  were  a greatly  superior  class  to  those  educated 
at  liomc,  in  point  of  learning  and  information. 

How  do  you  consider  the  Catholic  priests,  who  liavc  exerted  themselves  in  thq 
county  of  Clare,  and  particularly  in  tliosc  parts  which  have  continued  tranquil,  in  tlie 
maintenance  of  public  peace  ? — I think  there  have  been  several  instances  in  which  the 
priests  have  been  useful  to  me,  in  pointing  out  arrangements  that  they  considered 
would  be  valuable,  but  I will  not  say  generally  that  there  was  much  exertion  made  ; 
there  are  individual  instances.  There  is  one  particular  instance  in  a part  which  ^ai! 
been  particularly  tranquil,  he  had  repeatedly  apprized  me  of  strangers  having  come 
into  his  district;  and,  indeed,  in  two  or  three  instances  where  wrecks  occurred  iipop 
his  coast,  1 found  hifn_  very  anxious  in  preventing  plunder;  and  his  conduct  was  such, 
that  I thought  it  right  to  write  to  the  bishop,  and  state  my  opinion  of  his 
conduct. 

% strangers,  do  you  mean  persons  coming  M’ith  a design  to  disturb  tlie  public 
peace . I believe  they  were,  generally.  Of  course  some  of  them  hud  that  viewj 
and  some,  very  bad  characters,  have  been  taken  that  hud  been  guilty  of  outrages. 

Was  that  a period  ol  disturbance  in  any  other  parts  of  the  county  when  the 
arrival  of  strangers  was  naturally  a cause  of  suspicion  ? — It  was. 

Was  there  not  also  a facility  of  communication  with  tire  coasts  of  Kerry  and 
Eimerick  wliich  were  at  that  time  disturbed  Exactly  so.  ; 

Do  you  attribute  the  tranquil  state  of  that  district  to  the  influence  and  good 
conduct  of  that  priest  ?~Upon  my  word,  I think  his  intiucncc  has  been  very 
in-strumental.  ^ 

How  tlo  you  consider  tlie  Catholic  priests  discliargc  their  religious  duties  in  the 
county  ot  Clare.  I cannot  give  an  answer  to  that  nnestion  ; I am  not  aware  of 
what  their  duties  are. 

With  respect  to  the  district  of  country  wliicli  forms  tlio  iiortlicrn  boundary  of 
tliatSi?c°?-^l”  IS  the  general  slate  of  it;  arc  you  acquainlcd  willi 

Are  you  acquainted  witli  tlic  parisli  of  Fcalile  ?— I am. 

Clare*^^  extent  of  that  parish  ? — I believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 


Are  there  any  resident  gentry  in  that  parish,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it?— 
ePP''ehend  that  there  is  one  resident  gentleman  in  Feakic  ; I do  not  tliinit 

Is  that  part  of  the  county  extremely  dinichlt,  with  respect  to  its  coramunicai 
tions,  and  the  state  of  the  roads  r— I consider  it  the  wildest  part  of  Clare  and  the 
most  inaccessible.  miu  uie 

Is  it  not,  in  point  of  fact,  a'fastnpss  of  tlie  county  r— Indeed  it  is  quite  so 

and  asylum  of  the 

most  turbulent  and  ill-couductcd  persons  among  tlie  population  of  other  parts  of 
that  barony?— y^elmvo  repeatedly  traced  people  from  other  places  to  tliat  district 
Have  you  ever  found  it  diHicult,  or  eyen  iinpossihlc  to  apprehend  persons  who 
liave  taken  refuge  amongst  the  population  there  ? — Very  difficult.  ^ 
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Is  the  population  very  numerous  ? — It  is,  very.  Major 

Arc  they  not  in  the  country  proverbially  lawless  ? — They  arc.  Charge  IVurbvrton. 

Have  you  known  difficulties  to  arise  in  the  execution  of  legal  process  in  that  XT'"""* 
parish  ? — I have  known  several ; on  n late  occasion,  a landlord  went  in  person  to  ^ ' ^4- 

distrain  for  rent,  and  the  u'hole  population  rose  en  masse,  and  drove  every  thing  that 
-he  could  seize  upon  off  the  premises,  in  his  presence,  and  almost  instantly. 

Do  yon  recollect,-  in  the  year  1820,  a difficulty  which  presented  itself  to  the  ma- 
gistrates and  gentlemen  of  that  barony,  when  they  attempted  to  patrol,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  eruption,  of  the  swearers  from  the  county  of  Galway? — 

The  local  circumstances  made  it  almost  impossible  for  people  to  pass  through  that 
county,  particularly  at  night,  except  those  that  were  acquainted  with  the  ways. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  county  of  Galway,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  boundary? — I am  not  particularly  acquainted  with  it;  but  I -believe  it 
is  very  similar  to  what  I have  been  describing. 

Have  you  ever  travelled  through  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch 
Grancy?— I have. 

Do  you  think,  that  if  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  that  barony  were  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  fastnesses,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  parish,  near  Locli  Graney,  that  it 
would  be  very  easy,  even  for  a military  force  to  dislodge  them,  supposing  them  to 
be  liarbonred  by  the  population  ? — I tliink  it  would  be,  probably  next  to  the  wood 
of  Cratlow,  the  most  difficult  to  get  an  individual  fitim  ; I tiiink  they  are  about 
equal  in  that  respect. 

Have  you  in  your  recollection  the  circumstances  of  tliat  part  of  llie  country,  at 
the  time  the  illicit  distillation  prevailed,  and  that  military  force  was  frequently 
employed  in  vain  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue? — Yes,  I recollect  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  succeed  there. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  as  long  as  that  extensive  district  continues  in  that 
situation,  that  the  population  will  be  with  great  difficulty  made  amenable  to  the 
law  ? — I think  the  local  circuiiistances  oppose  great  difficulties  to  bringing  the 
population  into  any  order  whatever.  • . . . 

Where  would  the  population  of  that  district  have  to  apply  for  justice,  if  tliey 
attended  two  petty  special  sessions  ? — They  must  either  go  to  Tomgrany  or  to 
Tiillagh ; both  places  arc  at  a considerable  distance  from  them. 

• What  is  tl)e  distance  of  Tullagh  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  barony,  and 
from  the  parish  of  Eenkle? — I should  say  from  12  to  15  miles. 

What  would  be  the  distance  from  Tomgrany? — I think  about  the  same. 

What  is  the  situation  of  the  country  between  Tomgrany  and  the  Gatwery  moun- 
tains ? — I tliink  the  Gatwery  mountains  are  also  a very  wild  district;  they  are  pretty 
similar. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  opening  or  communication  between  the  county  of 
Galway,  passing  through  tlie  parish  of  Eeakle,  and  this  difficult  country  which  you 
have  described,  would  he  very  important,  with  a view  to  preserve  the  peace  of  tlie 
county  and  the  control  of  tlie  papulation? — Indecd'ic  would  be  very  important.  _ 

Docs  any  tiling  .suggest  itself  to  you,  which  would  be  so  importunl,  with  a view 
of  hi'inging  that 'country  within  the  law,  as  opening  a communication  by  roads? — 

I know  that  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  approach  that  country,  except  in  day-light, 
and  with  carriages ; it  is  a very  impracticable  country ; I am  satisfied  that  a com- 
munication by  road,  would  very  materially  tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace, 
and  civilization  of  the  people. 

Do  you  recollect  any  instance  where  tlie  magistrates  and  gentlemen  attempted 
to  patrol  that  country  fur  the  purpose  of  preserving  its  peace,  and  their  being 
obliged  to  intermit  or  give  up  their  attempt,  in  consequence  of  their  being  unable  to 
travel  through  it  by  night? — I know  it  cannot' be  done;  1 recollect  hearing  of  it. 

How  many  square  miles  is  this  country  ? — Indeed  it  is  very  considerable  ; I cannot 
say  exactly. 

Wliat  is  the  character  of  the  population  generally  of  that  .district,  in  otlier 
respects  ? — They  are  notorious  for  being  concerned  in  all  riots  at  fairs,  and  in  illicit 
distillation,  and  lawless  proceedings  of  that  kind,  that  take  place  there  more  possibly 
with  one  exception,  than  any  other  part  of  tlie  countrjr. 

Are  you  acquainted  witli  any  otlier  districts  besides  that  of  Feakle,  in  which 
notoriously  fur  a considerable  time  past,  tliere  is  a difficulty  in  administering  tlie 
ordinary  process  of  the  law;  the  question  refers  to  those  parts  of  Ireland  vvith 
which  you  are  acquainted  ? — There  are  other  places,  but  I do  not  now  recollect 
the  names. 

' 20.  N 4 Uo 
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Do  you  recollect  Glin  ? — Yes,  I do. 

Have  jrou  ever  heard  of  in' the  county  of  Galway  ?-— Yes. 

"Wliai  is  the  general  feeling  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  ordinary 
processes  of  law,  at  those  tivo  places  ?— I tliink  that  the  people  are  considered  more 
lawless,  and  less  amenable  to  the  law  in  those  places,  than  in  most  othei’s  that  I know 
but  I do  not  know  any  particular  instance.  ^ 

Does  the  same  observation  apply  to  the  western  tii.strict  of  the  county  of  Galway 
called  Connamara? — ■!  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  county,  to  uive  ah 
answer  to  that  question.  ■'  ° 

To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  difficulty  of  administering  the  ordinary  law' 
process  m that  particular  district  ?— I think  it  arises  from  diftcrent  causes  ; in  some 
places  there  i.s  a supmeness  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  and  they  do  not  viffo- 
rously  follow  up  the  proceedings  that  they  choose  to  commence  ; I am  sure  that 
that  impunity  gives  great  confidence,  and  induces  a habit  of  disobedience  to  the 
laws,  which  will  grow  up  in  any  district. 

Do  you  conceive  there  exists  any  reluctance  on  the  partof  the  sheriff’s  officers  in 
undertaking  the  execution  of  writs  in  tliose  districts?— I know  there  arc  districts  that 
a slieritts  officer  will  not  go  into  without  protection. 

What  protection? — Military  or  armed  protection. 

What  districts  are  those  P.  The  very  parish  of  Fcakle  I liavo  I, eon  speaking  of, 
and  in  part  of  Clare  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  assistance  someliincs 

Have  you  known  instances  in  which  the  sheriff’s  officer,  or  any  one  attempting 
to  execute  civil  process,  have  hcon  resisted  and  ill-treated  in  those  districts  which 
you  allude  to  r — Certainly. 

Have  such  instances  be^en  numerous  ?-Thcre  have  been  repeated  instances  of  it 
Have  theie  been  any  efforts  made  by  the  magistrates  in  tliose  districts  to  assist  in 
the  execution  ot  the  law  m those  particulars  to  which  you  allude  ?— I do  not  think 
the  magistrates  generally  speaking,  consider  themselves  called  upon  to  assist  the- 
shei  iff  s authority  m those  instances it  is  not  considered  altogether  friendly 

VVhat  do  you  mean  by  its  not  being  considered  friendly  ?-Tt  is  coiiside/ed  as  not 
pa  t of  their  immediate  duty,  and  therefore  a sort  of  intrusive  interference 

fo.  assists, cT'"  ' " “ to  them  ■ 

111  case  the  sheriff  applies,  do  you  not  consider  it  tlie  duty  of  the  magistrate  to 
a.jsist  llic  pcisoiis  sent  into  those  districts? — Yes.  ° 

You  rdcr  to  the  execution  of  civil  process  ? Yes. 

'"’'’i  fookic,  have  you  not  known  instances  where  noto- 

vvheu  W t H r fof  yoars  m tlie  fastnesses  of  that  parish  ?— I think 

I haveVeaid.  “'“t  Imd  boon  there  for  years,  as 

Was  It  not  quite  notorious  amongst  the  population,  that  those  persons  liad  esenned 
ffom  a neighbouring  barony  or  county,  charged  wiffi  heavy  crLe™-rlhh,kffio 
people  all  understood  they  were  Ihere  for  what  they  call  their  keeping. 

Did  you  find  that  there  prevailed  a feeling  among  the  people  there  that  it  would 
be  a brcacii  of  hospitality  to  surrender  then, “to  justice  ?-I  i'.inklns’ the  case 

stigmatilrd'i™bSmm-l®l™  "ould  have  been 

clas^of  'monTe‘“  orhaf  ifT 

I thii/lSbeeS  extaidld  “ in  life?-  ' 

in  Sr  n ''  '’‘““pin  •’y  persons  in  a belter  condition  of  life  contributed 

to  spread  such  a spirit  among  the  lower  orders  ?— Yes,  of  cotwse.  contributed 

What  do  you  mean  by  persons  in  a better  condition  of  lifer  I Iman  i 

rrp“=  >'ccn  C0„sideredVy‘t,7li:;" rrSS, 

aIg[s72:St'Z?“^  "“‘  I “'indc  to  was  ■ 

surS°  “ magistrate  at  the  time?— I am  not  quite 

Was  he  ever  a magistrate  ? — He  was. 

Has  he  been  removed  ? — He  has 

Do 
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Do  you  mean  violently  resisting  it?— I mean  resisting  it;  I may  say,  by  force.  Major 
by  repelling  the  sherifTs  officer.  George  Warburton. 

Was  it  a case  of  seizure  of  property  ? — Seizure  of  property  under  a decree. 

Of  his  property,  or  that  of  others  ? — Mis  own.  21  May  1824.' 

You  mean  a case  of  rescue  of  property  under  seizure? — Yes. 

Will  you  explain  what  you  mean? — Tlie  sheriff  had  authority  to  go  and  seize  the 
property  of  an  individual,  and  he  was  resisted,  and  not  allowed  to  make  a seizure. 

The  sheriff  applied  to  me  for  assistance,  which  he  ivas  afforded. 

Was  this  a solitary  instance,  or  have  other'  instances  f the  same  kind  often 
happened? — I think  it  is  a solitary  instance,  as  to  a magistrate. 

Was  it  for  this  act  he  was  removed  from  the  magistracy?—!  do  not  think 
he  was. 

Are  you  aware  whether  any  representation  was  made  of  it? — I do  not  think  the 
sheriff  made  any  representation ; it  was  not  the  high  sheriff,  it  was  the  sub  sheriff; 
and  I believe  the  matter  was  arranged  afterwards. 

How  long  ago  was  that? — 1 think  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Was  it  in  one  of  the  baronies  which  is  now  proclaimed  ?^ — It  was. 

Was  it  at  that  time  in  a state  of  disturbance? — That  part  was  not  at  that  time. 

If  has  been  since? — It  has. 

What  class  of  persons  was  mostly  employed  by  the  sheriffs  to  execute  these 
civil  decrees  ? — I think  a great  deal  of  mischief  arises  from  the  class  of  persons 
employed  by  the  sheriffs;  generally  speaking,  they  are  the  very  worst  description 
of  persons.  ‘ 

_ Are  you  aware  that  the  new  constables  cannot  be  employed  in  the  execution  of 
civil  processes  ?— They  arc  particularly  instructed  not  to  interfere. 

Have  you  not  known,  that  at  the  assizes  very  great  complaints  have  been  made  to 
the  going  judge  of  assize,  on  account  of  the  class  of  persons  usually  employed  to. 
execute  civil  processes  ? — I think  it  is  a general  cause  of  complaint. 

Was  that  individual  removed  from  the  magistracy  previous  to  the  general  review 
of  thexommission  lately  made  by  the  Chancellor?—!  rather  think  he  was. 

In  any  of  the  counties  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  do  you  understand  that 
the  sheriff  gi  ves  any  specialties  for  execution,  docs  he  retain  the  execution  of  it  by 
his  own  officers,  or  grant  specialties  to  individuals  for  executing  it? — I think  gene- 
raHy  they  grant  specialties,  as  far  as  I recollect ; but  I do  not  wish  to  speak 
positively.  . 

Do  you  happen  to  know  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  term  demanded  by  sheriffs 
for  granting  specialties  ? — I did  not  know  that  there  was  any. 

You  have  spoken  with  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Insurrection  Act  has‘ 
been  administered,  within  your  knowledge  do  you  think  that  persons  have  been 
convicted  before  the  magistrates,  who  would  not  have  been  convicted  had  the  trial 
been  at  a special  commission  before  a judge  ? — A special  commission  would  not  meet 
the  offences. 

Supposing  the  offences  were  triable  before  a judge  and  jury  at  a specird  commission, 
do  you  think  the  result  as  to  convictions,  would  have  been  the.  same?— There  is 
scarcely  any  thing  to  which  I have  paid  more  attention,  than  to  the  subject  of  the 
administration  of  the  Insurrection  Act;  apd  it  appears, to  me  that  the  manner  in 
which  It  IS  administered,  is  possibly  one  that  arrives  more  at  the  fair  justice  of  the 
case,  than  any  trial  that  I am  aware  of;  because  in  the  instances  with  which  I am 
perfectly  acquainted,  the  judge  of  the  Insurrection  Courts  retires  with  the  magistrates, 
and  they  discuss  the  whole  merits  of  the  case;  if  any  of  them  are  taking  either  an 
illegal  or  an  unfair  view  of  it,  the  judge  corrects  them,  and  I think  they  come  to 
a conclusion  as  fairly  as  men  can ; I have  been  at  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Clare,  at 
the  Insurrection  Courts,  and  I never  saw  a court  in  which  I should  prefer  to  be. 
tried,  if  I was  accused. 

^ Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  comparing  the  mode  of  administering 
justice  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  with  the  mode  of  administering  justice  before 
a judge,  with  the  assistance  of  a jury,  you  prefer  the  former?— I speak  of  the  offences 
that  are  triable  under  the  Insurrection  Act;  because  they  are  offences  quite  peculiar 
a great  number  of  the  offences  are  absence  from  home,  showing  justifiable  cause  for 
absence  the  defence ; therefore  those  offences  peculiarly  come  within  the  ranee  of* 
tvhat  I allude  to.  . ■ 

Are  not  many  of  the  offences  triable  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  such  as  sendiija 
threatening  messages,  attending  unlawful  assemblies,  and  being  found  in  arms  af 
night,  arc  not  those  also  triable  under  the  Whitebov  x-Vet?— Tlicv  arc.  ' ^ 

Y Are 
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Are  not  .those  the  worst  class  of  offences  that  are  triablo  under  the  , Insurrection 
C^r^tl  a^burtim.  — xi)at  leads  me  to  this  reasoning.  I tliink  tlmt  the  operation  of  the  Insur- 
rcciion  Act  is  more  in  prevention  tlian  in  remedy;  am!  therefore,  although  the 
ai  May  18,24.  offences  that  have  been  alluded  to,  can  l)0  leinedicd  in  tlie  courts  described,  I think 
the  In.siirrecliun  Act,  by  preventing  people  from  meeting  together,  and  being  out 
at  night,  prevents  disturbances;  1 think  those  offences  would  not  come  under  the 
ordinary  courts. 

Do  you  conceive  that  in  case  the  Insurrection  Act,  as  far  as  it  constitutes  the 
crime  and  degree  of  punishment,  remained,  unaltered,  but  that  the  mode  of  trial  was 
transferring  the  criminals  to  be  tried  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  tlie  country,  that  the 
number  of  conviction's  under  the  operation  of  tliosc  laws,  would  be  greater  or  less  than 
by  the  present  mode  ? — I declare  I cannot  say  ; I think  that  the  laws  are  vei-y  fairly 
administered  in  all  courts,  and  I think  that  the  offences  would  possibly  have  the  same 
everit  in  one  court  ns  in  another,  but  J think  great  inconvenience  would  arise  from 
a complicated  court ; even  at  present,  I think  tlic  attendance  of  the  magistrates  cer- 
tainly involves  them  in  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  inconvenience ; and  if  that  was 
to  be  extended  to  jurors,  1 think  it  would  be  very  inconvenient. 

Then  it  is  the  inconvenience  to  tiie  magistrates  and  jurors  to  which  you  allpde, 
when  you  give  a preference  to  the  present  mode  of  trial  ? — It  is  not  on  that  account 
solely  ; I have  already  stated,  that  I do  not  think  a fairer  trial  can  take  place  ; ^nd 
as  far  ns  I know  of  it,  it  passe.s  through  three  inquiries.  In  the  first  place,  the 
mngistratc.s  inquire  before  they  commit ; then  there  i,s  an  inquiry  before  the  court;, 
imd  I know  of  no  instance  in  which  it  is  not  returned  to  government,  and  then  there 
is  a very  minute  sifting  indeed  of  the  nieiits  of  an^  cases  so  referred. 

Do  tlie  magistrates  exercise  the  power  of  bailing? — In  some  instances  ti.ey  do„ 
where  Mr.  Blackburnelms  authorized  them  in  certain  cases  to  do  so,  where  thcofleoce 
does  not  appear  pressing ; in  fact,  wlien  they  are  more  committed  iil  the  letter  than 
the  spirit  of  the  law. 

. Have  you  ever  know’n  the  e.xperiment  tried  of  impannclling  the  jury  under  the 
provision  of  the  Insurrection  Act  ? — 1 liave  never  known  it  tried  ; the  only  instance 
in  which  I ever  heard  of  it  being  tried  was  in  Westmeath. 

Was  it  considered  to  succeed,  or  to  fail  ? — I understood  tliat  the  trial  -there,  at 
least  I recollect  hearing  tlie  circumstance,  was  a sort  of  jury  case ; it  was  with  respect 
to  hand  writing,  or  some  case  that  did  not  immediately  come  w ithin  the  general  line 
of  proceeding, 

Do  you  think  that  tlie  population  in  those  districts  are  extensively  armed  now? — 
Indeed  1 think  any  arms  they  have  had  they  have  still ; but  I never  considered  tte 
arms  they  have  as  very  formidable, 


Mujor 

Thomat  Powlt. 
aa  May  1834. 


6’«66oH,  22“  1824. 

The  Right  Honourable. LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON,  ' 

, IN  THE  CHAIR.  r , ,j 

Major  Thmas  Powell  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

• you  are  inspector  of  police  in  the  province  of  Leiri.ster.^ — Yes. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  county  of  Kilkenny  ? — Of  late  1 have  been. 

; From  what  period  have  you  been?— From  last.^une. 

At  the  time  when  you  became  acquainted  with  the  county,  the  Insurrection  Act 
was  in  force  in  some  of  the  baronies? — In  three  of  the  baronies. 

Since  the  enforcement  of  the  Insurrection  Act  in  those  baronies,  have  there  not 
been'outrages  there? — In  those  specific  ba!ronies,  not  many. 

Have  the  other  parts  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny  subsequently  become  more  dis- 
turbed ?-TVery  disturbed,  particularly  Galmoy. 

What  have  been  the  nature  of  the  outrages  in  those  other  baronies? — rMnvd^r, 
and  bilrning,  and  houghing  of  cattle,  with  threatening  notices  to  various  persopsi, 

‘ ‘Mas  there  been  any  difficulty  in  bringing  offenders  to  justice  ? — There  have  been 
many  murders  committed,  and  no  instance  of  any  individual  broucht  to  justice  ia 
this  barony;  - . ■ 

Has  that  arisen  from  any  defective  exertion  to  bring  those  parlies  to  justice? 

.1  think  not;  my  opinion  is,  that  witnesses  are  intimidated,  and  afraid  to  come  for- 
ward to  prosecute.  ‘ , 

Has 
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Has  not  tlie  Peace  Preservatioii  Act  been  in  force  during  the  whole  period  in 
those  baronies? — Yes,  it  has,  during  tlie  whole  period. 

Are  you  aware  that  the  inagi.strates  applied  frequently  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
en  orce  the  Insurrection  Act  in  the  remaining  baronies  ? — I am. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  pos.sibie  to  maintain  the  peace  in  those  baronies  without 
the  enforcement  of  the  Insurrection  Act?— I do  not 
On  what  do  you  found  your  opinion  ?-  Combination  could  not  be  prevented  unless 
the  people  were  kept  at  home. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  withdraw  the  Insurrection  Act  from  the  baronies 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny? — I do  not. 

What  do  you  appreliend  would  be  tlie  effect  of  it?— The  same  consequence  that 
has  hitherto  continued  for  the  last  six  weeks  or  two  months,  burning  and  destruction 
of  every.description  of  property. 

You  mentioned  that  you  commenced  last  June? — Yes. 

WIio  preceded  you,  was  there  any  body  there  before  in  the  same  station  ?— 
Not  in  my  situation ; I am  inspector  of  the  Lein-ster  constabulary. 

. You  say,  you  have  been  acquainted  with  the  county  of  Kilkenny  only  since 
last  June? — Yes;  it  was  then  that  the  county  was  placed  under  the  Constabulary  Act. 

Was  there  any  body  there  in  charge  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill  before  that? — 
There  was.  ■ ■ 

Who  was  that  who  preceded  you.in  charge? — A Mr.  Nicholson;  he  is  there  still 
as  a resident  magistrate. 

Is  be  paid  a salary  ? — ije  is. 

Which  are  the  three  baronies  to  which  you  allude,  when  you  speak  of  three 
baronies  wWch  were  disturbed  r — Knoctopher,  Kells  and  Iverk. 

Do  they  continue  disturbed  ? — There  are  not  many  reports  to  me  of  disturbances 
there  at  present. 

Have  llierc  been  any  outrages  in  Iverk  within  the  last  six  months? — Not  of 
a-sefidus  nature,  certainly. 

• Have  there  been  any? — Yes. 

■ Of  what  description? — Threatening  notices,  and  ploughs  destroyed. 

‘■■Withm  iHe  last  six  months? — Yes,  so  reported  to  me. 

* Any  in  Knoclctopher  ?— Yes. 

r Within  the  last  six  months? — Yes;  butveryfew. 

You  say,  that  certain  parts  arc  now  very  much  disturbed,  particularly  Galmoy? — 
Yes.  ’ • . • 

It'was  in  Galmoy  the  murders  you  have  spoken  of  took  place?— Yes. 

None  were  brought  to  justice? — None.  . 

Youjnentionedi  that  the  magistrates  had  applied  for  the  Insurrection  Act? — Yes. 
Did  they  apply  for  the  Insurrection  Act  to  be  applied  to  those  particular  baronies, 
or  to  the  whole  county? — ^'They  applied  for  the  whole  county  except  Fassadining, 

I believe. 

Do  yon  know  whether  the  InsuiTection  Act  has  extended  to  the  whole  county  or 
not? — Not  to  the  city. 

. To  the  county  ? — I cannot  answer  that ; it  is  since  I left  Ireland,  or  about  the 

period  of  iny  departure,  it  was  proclaimed. 

Do  you  know  whether  itis  extended  to  the  barony  .of  Ida? — Itis,  Ithink. 

Have  you  heard  that  there  has  been  any  outrage  committed  in  Ida,  As  ferMdr 
as.any  person  has  given  you  information? — I will  beg  to  refer  to  my  notes. 

[The  JVUness  referred  to  his  TWtet.] 

• Three  persons  were  apprehended  for  assaults,  and  three  for  petty  offences. 

Where  were  they  apprehended  ? — In  Ida. 

Are  the  petty  offences  described  to  you  ? — They  are  not. 

Should  you  apprehend,  from  the  infonnation  you  have  there  that  they  were 
such  kind  of  offences  as  were  not  cognizable  and  punishable  under  the  regular  I aw.  of 
the  land  ? — Certainly  they  were  cognizable,  or  they  would  not  have  been  reported. 

<:  Was  there  any  resistance  to  the  apprehension  of  offenders  in  that  district  ? — No. 

- Do  you  know  what  number  of  magistrates  applied  for  the  proclamation  of  the 
county  ? — Twenty-five,  I think. 

Did  you  hear,  or  did  you  not,  that  any  magistrates  dissented  from  that  applica- 
tion?—I have  heard  that  they  did. 

Who?— Colonel  the  honourable  Pearce  Butler  was  one,  and,  I believe,  a. 
Mr.  Waring  w'as  another ; I do  not  know  the  other ; I did  not  attend  the  meeting, 

•30.  Y i . Did 
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.Did  you-hear  that  the  late  high  sherifT,,  Mr.  Tighe,  reinonsti  ated  against  its  beino- 
done;  -I  did  not;  it  was  at  a meeting  of  the  magistrates  that  application  was 
made  for  proclaiming  the  remainder  of  the  barony. 

Is  he  a magistrate  ? — I believe  not. 

Yon  have  , mentioned  that  you  did  not  think,  witliout  the  Insurrection  Act  it 
would  be  possible  to  preserve  the  peaee  of  the  county  ?— I did.  ’ 

^„Po  yo.u.in.efin  to  extend,  that  observation  to  the  barony  of  Ida  ? I do  not,  if  it 

continues  as  tranquil  as  at  present.  ’ 

Hojy  many  .counties,  in  your  district, , are  placed  under  the  Constabulary  Act  ?— 

, How  were,  those  constables  appointed  ? — By  the  magistrates,  at  a meeting  which 
was  called  for  the  purpose,  by  proclamation  in  the  Dublin  Gazette. 

What  counties  are  not  under  the  Constabulary  Act? — Louth  and  Dublin. 

Were  the  constables  appointed  by  the  magistrates  acting  separately  from  you,  or 
by  the,  magistrates  in  conjunction  witli  you?— By  the  magistrates  in  conjunction 

with  me  ; they  appointed  and  I examined  them  as  to  their  qualifications. 

.Was  there  any  proposition  mad,e  to  tliose  magistrates,,  to  appoint  the  constables 
in  any  other  way  P-i — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

What  description  of  persons  have  been  appointed  as,  constables  ?— They  have 
been  men  of  the  class  of  peasantry,  soldiers  discliavged,  and  in  some  instances 
a,  better  description  pf  people;  .the  lower  farmers. 

Wlien  they  were  taken  from  amongst  the  farmers,  and  that  description  of  persons, 
were  they  selected  by  the  magistrates  from  the  population,  in  the  counties  in  which 
those  magistrates,  acted  ?— Yes,  they  were. 

What  opinion  have  you  of  the  description  of  men  who  were  appointed  as  con- 
iitablesand  under  your  command;  do,  you  think  them  efficient  for  the  purpose?— 
Ido;  and  wlien  I find  them  otherwise  I report  them  for  the  purpose  of  dismissal. 

. Have  you,  occasion  to  report  many  ? — Many.. 

Were  those  whom  you  reported,  chiefly  from  among  the  classes  appointed  from 
larmers,  or  from  amongst  the  soldiers  ?— From  both. 

Which  cases  do  you,  conceive  to  have  been  most  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the 
relative  numbers  of  each.?-rl  think  from  the  soldiery,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
more  addicted  to  drink.  ® 

Have  there  been  any  violations  of  the  public  peace,  committed  by  the  constables 
under  your  command  ? — There  have  been  some. 

Have  any  of  them  been  brought  to  trial  ? — Yes. 

offences,  have  they  been  charged?-^ In  the  Queen’s  County,  with 


..How  many  individuals  were  charged  with  murder,  in  the  Queen’s  County  ?-^Six 

m one  .party,  in  performance  of  their  duty  as  constables. 

Were  there  any  in  another  party  Pt^There. was  one;  a chief  constable,  who  was 
out  shooting,  and  was  attacked  ; he  fired,  and  k'il'led  two  men. 

. Hasthat  chiefconstable  been  brought  toitrial  ?-»-He-has, 

What  have  been  the  results  of  those  trials,  both  with  regard  to  the  six,  and  with 
r^ard  .to  the  .chief' constable?— Tlie  chief  constable  was  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter; and  sentenced,  I believe,  to  nine  months  imprisonment.  . . 

What  was.  the  result  as-  to  the  others  ? — They  were  found  ^guilty  of  manslaughter' 
and  have  been  transportedi  excepting  one  individual,  who.  I believe,  is  notable  to  un- 
dertake the  voyage,  m consequence  of  the  injury  he  received  from  the  person  killed. 

It  appears,  by  a Return  made  by  you  to  tlie  House  of  Commons  on  the  i qth  of 
March  last,  that  a constable  had  been  tried,  or  was  then  charged  with  the  offence 
ot  having  wounded  a manm  the  execution  of  his  duty  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny'' 
are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstance?-!  do  net  call  that  circumstance  to 
iTif  it  had^beTn  be  any  thing  very  serious,  I should  have  recollected 

‘ There,  was  a constable  tried  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  under  your  command,  for 
murder  ; do  you  recollect  that  ca.se  ?— 1 do  recollect  the  case.  • . . 3 

\\  ill  you  have  the.  kindness  to  state  the  particulars  of  that  case  to  the  Committee  ? 
T thocontrolof  the  constables  of  that  part  of  the  country,- but 

recollect  it ; tlie  constable  had  a warrant  to  execute,  which  he  attempted  ^ 
border  , ot  the  county  of  Carlow,  he  wont  into  the  county  of 
^PP^-ehending  the  man  who  attempted  to  escape^he 
, d' the  man  was  shot ; I believe  that  individual  was  acquitted.  • 

-an  you  inform  the'G'onimittec  whether,  of  those' individuals -appearing  to  be- 

twen^- 
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twenty-two  constables  brought  to  trial  for  different  offences  in  your  province,  the 
majority  in  those  cases  were  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  introduced  into  the  con-  . y-  ^ 
stabulary  force  ? — In  the  Queen’s  County  they  were  not ; in  Meath  they  were  not.  3a  May  1834. 
In  what  cases  were  they? — I do  not  know  of  any. 

You  do  not  conceive  that  any  one  ofthose  was  a soldier  ? — No,  I do  not ; I have 
ijfioo  men  under  n.e,  and  cannOt  recollect  particularly  whether  any  one  of  them 
were  soldiers. 

Do  you  know  from  whence  the  constables,  brouglit  to  trial  in  the  Queen’s 
County,  have  come  ? — There  were  some  from  other  counties. 

; From  what  other  counties? — One  from  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  two  from 
the  barony  of  Ossory,  in  the  Queen’s  County, 

Are  you  aware  whether  there  are  any  societies,  partaking  of  a religious  character 
OK  distinction,  among  the  constables  under  your  command  r — I am  certain  there 
are  not. 

V No  Orange  societies,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  ? — None  whatever. 

Are  you  aware,  that  the  disturbances  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  grew  out  of  an^- 
combination  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  dispossession  of  tenants  by  then 
landlords  ? — I am  certain  that  it  was  produced  by  a combination  to  prevent  the  dis- 
possession of  old  tenants,  or  to  admit  new  tenantry. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  recent  instance  of  an  outrage  in  the  county,  from  that 
feeling? — The  murder  of  Mr.  Mason  was  attributed  to  that  feeling, 

- Are  yOu  aware  of  any  Other  instance,  where  there  has  been  a trial  and  conviction 
of  persons  for  a murder  committed  ? — I am. 

What  ease  do  you  allude  to? — I allude  to  the  murder  of  a person  of  the  name  of 
Quarn. 

■ Was  that  at  the  last  assizes? — Yes,  it  was. 

Was  that  murder  perpetrated  in  the  noon-day? — It  was. 

And  near  the  public  mail-coach  road? — It  was. 

■ As  it  appeared  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  being  revenged  on  a person  who  had 
taken  land,  and  thereby  offended  some  of  the  people  of  the  country? — The  person 
ertme  in  as  a stranger,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  orphans  of  his  brother. 

- But  it  was  considered  an  undue  interference? — Quite  so. 

And  his  servant  was  murdered  in  consequence? — Yes. 

-How’  long  have  you  been  employed  by  government  in  the  police? — Two  years 
and  a half ; before  I was  appointed  inspector,  I served  as  chief  magistrate  in  the 
King’s  County,  for  a short  time. 

Was  that  county  in  a state  of  disturbance  at  that  timer — It  was. 

Was  the  disturbance  general  throughout  the  county? — No. 

■ What  was'the  character  of  the  disturbance  there? — Murders  and'burnings,  and 
boughings  of  cattle. 

Are-there  any  other  parts  of  the  district,  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  now  under 
your  inspection,  in  a state  of  disturbance,  except  the  county  of  Kilkenny? — Ido 
not  thihk  there  are,  except  the  barony  of  Clonlisk,  in  the  King’s  County. 

•Was  it  not  a subject  of  consideration  among  the  magistrates,  in  the  part  of  the 
Queen’s  County  adjoining  the  barony  ■of  Galmoy,  whether  or  not  the  Insurrection 
Act  should  be  applied  there?— -An  application  was  .made  from  the  magistracy  of 
Kilkenny,  Or  by  some  part  of  them,  to  the  magistrates  of  the  Queen’s  County,  to 
that  effect ; but  it  was  not  complied  with,  on  application  nrade'to  government. 

‘Xs’any  part  of  Queen’s  Codnty,  in  your  opinion,  in  a state  of  disturbance'? — It  is 
not,  in  iny  opinion,  at  present. 

Is  there  disturbance  in  any  other  counties  of  your  district?—!  do  not  consider 
that  there  isJ 

What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  causes  of  these  disturbances  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny  ? — The  landlords  dispossessing  the  tenantry'  of  land  for 'non-payment  of 
rent,  is'Considered  as  the  cause,  generally  speaking. 

• What  were  the  circumstances  connected  with  Mr.  Mason’s  case,  to  which  you 
have  alluded  ? — From  what  I have  understood,  Mr.' Mason  was  a great  land  jobber, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  land,  after  tenants  who  were  dispossessed,  or  gave  it  up. 

Had-  he  been  a tithe  proctor  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Was  he  a Roman  Catholic? — He  w’as. 

•‘Is  not  a rrear  relation  of  his,  k Catholic  bishop  ? — He  isi 
'Of  what  place? — Of  Kilkenny. 

iliave'you  found -the  introduction  of  the  new  system  of  constables,  of  advan- 
tage?— I am  not  aware  of  what  the  system  of  the  old  baronial  constables  was, 
excepting  from  wliat  I have  lieard,  not  from  my  own  experience. 
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TioSw/.  that  force  been  successful  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the 

. coumry,  and  enioixnng  the  execution  of  the  laws?— In  enforcing  the  execution  of 

9?  M«y  jBi4-  the  laws  certainly;  and  their  best  exertions  are  made  to  niespl'VP  Hip  np«>» 


' *i  I *'  ^ y*ci,iuiun  ui  uie  idwsr — in  cnlorcing  the  execution  of 

the  laws  certainly  ; and  their  best  exertions  are  made  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Have  you  Ijncl  reason  to  com|ilain  of  tlic  manner  in  n-liich  the  mquisirates  SxercUe 
Uleir  poiver  of  appointing  tlieir  constables?-^!  have  not;  wlienever  I found  an 
instance  of  misconduct  in  a constable,  I represented  It  to  tlie  magistrate  who  nomi- 
nated IJiat  man;  1 invariably  reported  him  to  goveraineiit,  for  the  purpose'of 
dismissing  him.  , ‘ 


Did  it  appear  to  you,  that  the  magistrates  were  influenced  by  a desire  to  select 
pei'5003  fit  for  the  situation  ?— It  appeared  to  me  that  they  were ; Sir  Ilehry  Purnell 
was  at  one  meeting  with  me,  when  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  magistrates  took  evei'vt 
measure  to  do  their  duty.  , • 

How  were  the  men  selected  ?— They  were  selected  from  the  finest  men  in  airpeaf- 
ance  and  good  character,  at  that  meeting. 

Were  any  pains  taken  to  prevent  persona!  interest  from  having  an  improper 
influence  in  the  selection  ? — Not  that  I know  of. 

Was  it  not  arranged  that  each  person  should  be  inspected  by  three  magiatfatea  • 
before  they  were  submitted  to  you  for  your  approbation  ?— That  was  a measure^ 
recommended  by  myself,  and  attended  to. 

liow  long  have  you  been  acquainted  witiv  the  county  of  Kilkenny  ?— Only  from 
June  last.  . 


^ You  take  the  knowledge  of  the  state  of  that  county,  from  the  report.of  pthera  r— 


. you  give  any  information-rof  the  state  of  the  peasantry,  previous  to  that 
time? — No;  I had  not  been  in  the  county. 

Have  you  not  been  aware  that  tlie  tenantry  had  been  Opposed  to  llip  change  of 
tenantry,  previous  to  that  time  ?— No,  1 have  not ; I know  nothing  of  the  county 
before  the  period  mentioned.  ' ^ 

Tliere  have  been  occasional  instances  of  misconduct  on  tlie  part  of  the  constables 
and  police  men  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  not  thought  it  your  duty,  when  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  any 
act  of  outrage  committed,  to  represent  it  to  the  governmeiU  ?— I have  done  it 
invariably. 

wr  uniformly  found  that  your  representations  have  been  attended  to  ? — 

Uniformly;  and  instant  directions  have  been  given  to  me,  to  dismiss  t)ie otteiider. 

Have  you  not  found  where  prosecutions  (vere  necessary,  that  they  have  been 
conducted  by  tlie  counsel  for  the  Crown,  with  stricti  impartiality  ?—Yos,  in  every 
case ; that  in  Meath  and  in  the  Queen's  County  were  carried  on  by  the  Crown. 

You  mentioned  that  in  the  barony  of  Ida,  you  had  not  known  of  any  actual  dis- 
turbances of  an  insurrectionary  nature?— It  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge. 

. Hoes  it  not  someiirnes  happen,  that  although  a paTticular  barony  may  itself  not 
be  disturbed,  yet  It  might  afford  a receptacle  for  persons  committing  offences  in  other 
baronies,  that  were  not  under  the  operation  of  the  Insurrection  Act  ?— Yes,  it  has  • 
wherever  a barony  is  indented,  so  that  it  is  tlie  pass  -from  one  county  to  the  other  or 
one  barony  to  another,  that  has  been  the  case.  ^ 

Do  you  not  believe  there  was  a very  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
magistrates  of  Kilkenny,  that  the  barony  of  Ida  was  in  danger  of  becoming  such 
a receptacle? — It  was  so.  ® 

sessions  under  the  Insurrection  Act  have  been  held  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  since  you  have  been  there?— I cannot  tell ; I do  not  attend. 

Has  there  been  one  conviction  ?— I have  not  heard  that  there  has. 

Do  you  attribute,  under  such  circumstances,  the  tranquillity  of  the  county  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  Insurrection  Act?— I am  not  able  to  answer  that;  I have  not 
attended  to  that  part  of  the  county. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  case  of  Richard  Welsh,  who  v os  detained  in  custody 
days  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  acquitted  ?— I do  not ; my  situation  is 
that  ot  inspector  of  the  police  only  in  that  district. 

inform  the  Committee  how  many  persons  have  been  apprehended 
during  your  knowledge  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  charged  with  insurreclionarv 
onences?— I cannot.  ° j 

From  what  tacts  then  do  you  ground  your  opinion,  that  the  contiuuance  of  the 

Insuirection  Act  is  necessary  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny  ? The 

number  of  outrages  that  have  been  committed  there,  from  the  12th  April  to  <;th 
May,  and  prior  to  that.  e 
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Of  what  clmmcter  are  those  outrages  ? — Burnings  and  murders,  and  threatening 
liotices. 

Have  you  a return  of  the  offences  ? — This  is  the  number  of  outrages  committed  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  from  the  5th  of  April  to  the  ,12th  of  May  {producing  it.) 

By  whom  is  that  report  made  to  you  ? — I he  chief  constable  of  each  barony  or 
district.  . 

Are  those  offences  which  show  a spirit  of  combination  amongst  the  people,  or 
offences  which  have  been  individually  committed,  or  may  be  supposed  to  have 
beep,  ?—r From  a spirit  of  combination,  as  it  appears  to  me. 

.i  Will  you  state  what  you  mean  by  insurrectionary  offences  ?— Combination  against 
propei'ty  and  law  ; I do  not  allude  to  any.  political  object  in  this  county. 

In  tbe  list  you  have  produced,  are  you  aware,  whether  there  are  any  pensons 
charged  with  offences,  as  being  absent  from  their  own  dwellings  ? — No,  there  are 
none ; the  Insurrection  Act  was  not  in  force  I believe  when  that  was  Irunsinitted 
to  me. 

Was  it  in  force  in  Galmoy  ? — It  Mas  placed  under  the  Insurrection  Act  about  ten 
days  ago,  I think,  and  l have  not  been  there  since ; but  the  nature  of  tbe  offence* 
ore  mentioned ; it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  is  any  one. 

Do  you  consider  the  offence  of  robbing  a man  of  three  pounds,  to  be  an  offence 
of  i^D  insurrectionary  character ?-~-No,  certainly  not;  these  things  are  detailed  gene* 
rally  in  the  list  of  offences. 

[J’Ae  Paper  r^erred  io  hy  the  Witness,  wasdeHvered  in,  and  read,  as  Je/Ubas:'] 

• ■ Confidential  Report  of  the  state  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny : 

From  1st  of  April  to  5th  May  1824. 


Gakn«y. 


Cap*.  J.  Kelly. 


OUTRAGES. 


isth  April.  This  night,  the  house  of  a man  named  Costello, 
of  D.allydonnel,  was  attacked  and  entered  by  a party  of  men,  who 
cruelly  beat  a man  named  Costigan,  who  was  in  the  house,  and 
then  robbed  him  of  three  pounds. 

i8(h  • ' A party  attacked  the  house  of  a man  named 
Doolin,  and  demanded  money  (as  they  termed  it)  for  the  poor 
fellows  in  gaol.  They  atlcrwards  called  at  the  bouse  of  a nun 
named  Toole,  and  desired  him  to  quit  his  house  and  lands,  and 
(ns  they  were  going  to  Kilkenny)  to  be  gon4  at  their  return. 
They  attacked  the  houses  of  two  men  named  Corkoran  and 
Maher,  living  at  Ballyphilip,  and  demanded  money. 

■ aad  > > 1'bie  night  sixteen  houses  were  attacked  by 

parties,  mostly  armed,  on  the  lands  of  Bawnmore;  money  da* 
manded,  and  tbe  lives  of  the  inmates  threatened. 

83d  - • A party  of  rufRans  attacked  the  house  of  a man 

named  Dwyer,  of  Ballyhuggy,  and  demanded  money,  and  on 
his  refusing  to  comply,  they  took  his  horse  from  the  stable  and 
threatened  to  shoot  it ; they  then  thrust  the  muzzle  of  a blun- 
derbuss through  the  window,  to  show  they  were  armed,  and 
boasted  of  being  the  boys  that  killed  Marum. 

8jth  • - This  night,  the  bouse  of  a man  named  Fbelao,  of 

Rathpatrick,  was  attacked,  and  money  demanded. 

37th  - - This  night  nine  sheep,  the  property  of  Captain 
Delaney,  of  Ballyspcllan,  were  most  wantonly  and  maliciously 
butchered  on  the  lands  of  Bawnmore.  Captain  Delaney  had  re- 
ceived an  illegal  notice  a short  time  previous,  threatening  him 
with  certain  consc(|uences  if  he  did  not  discharge  his  shepherd, 
to  which  warning  Captain  Delaney  not  having  attended,,  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  the  cause  of  this  outrage. 

A man  named  'Thomas  Kuwlnnd,  who  has  been  of  the  utmost 
service  in  obtaining  private  information,  &c.  was  attacked  (and 
recognised)  in  Kilkenny  city  by  three  men,  who  beat  him  severely, 
and  attempted  to  take  his  life,  by  snajiping  a piktol  repeatedly  at 
him  ; and  while  on  the  ground  apparently  dead,  one  of  the  party 
proposed  burying  him  in  the  garden.  Nowland  aderwards  es- 
caped. The  tlirce  men  are  in  gaol. 

The  house  of  a man  nomed  Holmes,  of  Grange,  was  attacked 
and  entered  by  two  ruffians  (their  hats  decorated  with  ribbons) 
and  presenting  a cocked  pistol  to  Holmes’s  wife,  obliged  her  to 
give  tliem  n gun  which  was  in  the  house,  and  then  departed. 
Tiiis  barony  is  very  much  disturbed. 

(signed)  Johi  Kelly, 

Chief  Constolde. 

Y 


98  May  1834. 
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Confidential  Report  of  the  state  of  tlie  County  of  Kilkenny continued. 


BARONIES. 


Chief  Constnbics 


OUTRAGES. 


Kells  tc  iverk. 


Crannngh 

and 

Shillclogher. 


Knocktnpher 
'and  Ida. 


Rob'Barry,  Esq. 


Ten  persona  have  been  apprehended,  charged  with  various 
offences. 

A man  named  Coughlin,  of  Curramore  (barony  of  Iverk)  rei 
ceived  a threatening  letter,  signed  Captain  Rock,  stating,  ho 
should  meet  the  fate  of  the  Sheas  if  he  did  not  take  care  of 
himself. 


16th  April,  This  night  two  ploughs,  the  property  of  a man 
named  Meehan,  were  maliciously  broke  to  pieces  on  the  lands  of 
Ballytrasna,  in  barony  of  Kells ; the  only  reason  that  can  bo 
assigned  for  tins  outrage  is,  that  Meehan  had  lately  taken  some 
ground. 

Nothing  material  has  occurred  in  this  district,  with  the  ex^ 
ception  of  the  above,  since  last  report. 

(signed)  Roh'  Bany, 

Chief  Constable. 


I-Iill  Walsh, 
Esq. 


Five  men  were  npprcliendcd  since  last  report. 

_ 3d  April.  This  night  several  ploughs  were  maliciously  cut  to 
pieces  on  tlie  lands  of  Rathlick  (barony  Shillclogher)  the  pro- 
perty of  a man  named  Murphy,  who  had  lately  taken  some 
ground  on  the  above  form. 


5th  - - This  night,  an  unfinished  house  on  the  lands  df 
Adenderry,  belonging  to  a man  named  Walton  (barony  Shllle- 
logher)  was  maliciously  thrown  down -by  persons  -^t  • un- 
known, they  took  the  door  of  it  to  q limekiln,  and  burned  it; 
Walton  had  lately  taken  three  acres  of  ground,  on  which  iic  w.is 
building  the  said  house,  which  was  a sufficient  cause  (it  is  pre- 
sumed) for  the  outrage. 

11th  - - On  tills  morning  a man  named  Shortill,  while 
passing  a place  called  Rnkmeen  Bush  (barony  of  Crannngh) 
saw  in  a sand  pit  seven  men  armed  with  guns ; when  he  had 
passed  on  a short  distance,  they  fired  a shot. 

This  district  is  much  disturbed. 

(signed)  Hill  Walsh, 

Chief  Constable. 


Samuel  Twenty-one  persons  have  been  apprehended,  charged  with 

M'Glintock.  various' offfences.  - i.. . 

t5th  April.  This  night,  a fox  cover  (situate  in  the  barony  of 
Knocktopher)  belonging  to  Captain  Power,  ofKilfone,  was  ma- 
liciously set  on  fire  and  consumed,  by  some  persons  yet  un- 
known. 

From  private  information  I find,  that  there  are  frequent  nightly 
insurrectionary  meetings  in  .many  parts  of  this  district,  which  I 
conceive  to  bo  in  a state  of  disturbance. 


(signed)  Sam'  M'Clintoch, 

Chief  Constable. 


Go^ran. 


Joseph  Cruess,  Twenty-nlno  persons  have  been  apprehended,  charged  witii 
Esq.  various  offences.  ° 

^ 34th  April.  Thisnightsoinepersons,  whileintlieactofsteal- 

ing  timber  from  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ridge,  of 
were  fired  on,  but  with  what  effect  it  is  not  yet  known.  In  searcli- 
ing  several  suspected  houses  for  tlie  timber,  the  inmates  were  in 
general  (at  midnight)  absent  from  their  houses. 

On  various  occasions,  the  police  in  searching  many  houses 
(within  the  limits  of  this  district)  at  dift’erent  hours  in  the  niglit, 
find  the  owners  too  Ifrequenlly  absent ; is  it  to  be  inferred  tifot 
they  were  all  on  their  lawful  business  at  such  unseasonable 
hours  ? 

This  barony  is  in  a doubtful  state. 

(signed)  Jos''  Cruess, 

Chief  Constqblc.- 
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Confidential  Report  of  the  state  of  tlie  County  of  Kilkenny — conlinued.. 


baronies. 

Chief  Constubica 
1 in  Charge.  , 

OUTRAGES. 

Fassadineen. 

Captain 
tV"  P.  Trench. 

Three  persons  were  apprehended  since  last  report. 

Tliis  barony  has  been  tranquil  and  free  from  outrage  since 
last  report.  WiU~  P . Trench, 

Chief  Constable. 

In  my  opinion,  this  county  (with  the  exception  of  the  barony  of  Fassadineen)  is  in  astate 
of  insurrection,  move  particularly  the  barOnics  of  Galmoy,  Crannagh,  Kells  and  Gowran,  in 
which  even  the  frequent  repetition  of  murder,  and  various  other  outrages,  show  but  partially 
their  real  state ; there  are  other  secret  causes  to  whicli  1 allude ; viz.  the  too  general  system 
of  administering  the  united  bath,  which,  if  not  strenuously  checked,  must  terminate  seri- 
ously. From  what  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  through  various  means,  I have  reason  to 
believe  that  a general  rising  of  the  disafiected  is  in  contemplation  next  year. 

John  Kelly,  Superintendent. 


33  May  1634. 


Have  there  any  other  otFenccs  been  reported  to  you,  than  those  contained  in  the 
paper  you  have  given  in  ? — It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  others;  here  are 
extracts  from  the  montlily  reports  for  April  18123,  which  I have  brought  with  me 
also. 

[77/e  same  was  delivered  in,  and  read,  as  follows ;] 

EXTRACTS  taken  from  Co.  Kilkenny  Monthly  Reports,  from  1st  August  i8iJ3, 
to  29th  February  1824,  for  the  information  of  Inspector  General. 

Galmoy  : — The  police  attended  at  the  fair  of  Urlingford,  in  consequence  of  an  1813  : 
intended  fight  between  two  factions ; the  people  during  the  day,  showed  an  obstinate  Aug.  14,1k. 
determination  to  resist  the  eftbrts  of  the  police  in  keeping  peace  and  good  order; 
several  persons  were  apprehended  for  assaults  and  rescues ; during  this  montli, 
nothing  otherwise  material  has  occurred. 

Crannagh  and  Shillelogiier  : — A house  was  burned  on  the  estate  of 
Robert  George,  esquire.  The  police  of  Bennetsbridge  were  called  on  to  quell  a riot 
in  a- public  house  ; on  entering,  they  were  attacked  ; the  serjeant  and  one  man  were 
much  hurt  from  a leaden  quart  and  a candlestick  being  ihrown  at  them, . 

A fair  in  Freskford,  in  the  evening,  the  police  were  three  times  driven  into  their 
barracks  by  the  people,  who  pelted  them  with  stones ; and  at  the  proper  hour,  on 
the  serjeant  going  into  a public  liouse,  to  warn  the  people  to  depart,  the  candles 
were  instantly  extinguished,  and  in  the  dark  a leaden  quai't  thrown  at  him. 

A man  named  Hickey  was  murdered  at  Clamanty  ; a party  of  armed  men  at- 
tackedBrennan’s  house  near  to  Freshford,  and  desired  him  to  give  up  a farm  which 
he  had  lately  taken,  and  on  the  fellows  retiring,  they  fired  three  shots ; he  had 
previously  received  an  illegal  notice,  threatening  him  with  death  if  he  did  not  give 
up  a farm  which  he  had  lately  taken.  Seventy-seven  persons  were  apprehended  for 
various  offences. 

Fassadineen  : — Five  persons  were  apprehended  for  assaults. 

Govkan  : — Three  persons  were  apprehended  for  felony,  and  four  persons  for 
assaults  and  rescues. 

Knocktopher  and  Ida  ; — Twenty-one  persons  were  apprehended  for  various 
offences. 


' Kells  and  Iverk: — No  report  received  from  Mr.  Barry. 

I’liis  county  appears  to  be  somewhat  tranquil,  with  the  exception  of  barony  of 
Crannagh,  in  which  two  men  were  lately  murdered,  and  in  which  meetings  of  the 
disaffected  are  frequently  held. 

f.  Kelly,  Chief  Constable. 

l . ..  

*0.  Z Galhoy; 
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Galmoy  : — September  ; Ryan's  house  of  Crosspatrick  was  attacked,  and  entered' 
by  a gang  of  rufiians,  who  presented  a gim  and  pistol  to  liis  head,  and  threatened  him 
with  instant  death,  if  he  diil  not  quit  Ins  house  in  two  days.  They  then  left  a threaU 
cning  notice  for  his  landlord  ; and  after  liring  three  shots  in  token  of  triumph,  went 
off.  They  fired  (afterwards)  several  shots  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Nine  sheep  were  stolen,  and  three  killed,  this  month. 

An  armed  gang  broke  into  tlie  house  of  a man  named  Murphy,  of  Urlingford  ; 
and  presenting  a case  of  pistols  to  his  head,  forcibly  carried  off  a.girl,  who  was'  in 
the  liouse. 

Two  other  houses  were  attacked  and  robbed. 

CiiANNAGH  and  Shilleloguer: — Four  persons  were  apprehended  on  suspicion 
of  murder,  and  six  persons  for  petty  offences. 

Nothing  otherwise  material. 

Fassadineen  : — Nothing  material  since  last  report. 

Gow'uan: — Nothing  material. 

Knocktopiiek  and  lDA.-~Eleven  person, s were  apprclioiidcd  for  assaults  and 
rescues,  one  for  felony,  and  two  for  [letly  offences. 

ICeli.s  and  Ivekic: — Six  |)ersons  apprdic-nded  for  petty  offences.  Nothing 
otherwise  material  since  last  report. 

Galmoy  : — Donoher’s  house  (of  Whiteswall)  was  attacked,  and  money  demanded, 
by  a party  of  ruffians,  who,  on  being  refused  the  money,  killed  his  pig.  Tlie  house  of 
a man,  named  Mulhall,  was  likewise  attacked,  and  robbed  of  a pound  note.  The^ 
then  held  a pistol  to  Ihs  head,  after  jilacing  him  on  his  knees,  and  swore  him  as  to 
his  having  more  money. 

Two  other  houses  were  likewise  attacked,  and  robbed. 

CuANNAGH  and  SiiiLLELoci-iEn : — Four  persons  ivere  npprelionded  for  felony, 
two  on  suspicion  of  murder,  and  tliirtccn  for  assaults  and  rescues. 

The  hoiise..of  a man,  named  Hill,  was  attacked  by  a party  of  men,  about  one  hun- 
(.Ired  in  number,  some  armed  with  guns,  pistols,  &c.  who  dcmaiKicd  fire  arms;  and 
placing  a sentry  on  the  door,  carried  off  a quantity  of  corn,  and  on  retiring,  fired 
several  shots  into  the  house. 

Fassadineen  ; — Seven  persons  were  apprehended  for  assaults  and  rescues. 

Nothing  otherwise  material  has  occuiTcd. 

Gowuan  : — Sixteen  persons  were  apprehended  for  assaults  and  rescue.s. 

A keeper  of  Colonel  Kearney’s  was  attacked  in  his  house  by  three  men,  mounted, 
'w’ho  dragged  him  out  of  bed  ; and  on  his  escaping,  fired  several  shots  after  him. 

With  the  exception  of  this  outrage,  this  barony  appears  tranquil.  ‘ 

Knocktopheu  and  Ida:— Eight  persons  were  apprehended  for  assaults,  and 
three  for  petty  offences. 

Kells  and  Ivr.iuc  : — Five  persons  apprehended  for  petty  offcncc.s. 

This  district  appears  tranquil. 

A number  of  houses  have  been  attacked,  and  plundered  this  month  (October)Tn 
the  county,  and  a number  of  assaults  and  rescues  committed.  The  police  stationed 
at  Rosbereon  (barony  of  Ida)  were  attacked  by  a mol),  who  attempted  to  disarm 
them. 

J.  -Chief  Constable,  i 


Galmoy  : — The  fair  of  Bawn ; the  people  were  inclined  to  be  riotous.  A party 
of  ruffians,  on  their  way  home  from  the  fair,  attacked  and  almost  demolished  two 
houses,  and  committed  several  other  excesses. 

- -Ten  sheep  were  stolen  since  last  report.  > 

Cranuagh  and  Siiillelooher: — A man  named  Brophy  was  stopped  near 
Kilkenny,  by  a man  dressed  in  a white  shirt,  who  presented  a pistol  to  Brophy,  and 
snapped  it  at  him,  but  without  effect.  Three  men  were  apprehended  since  last 
Repcri. 

**  Knocktopweu 
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' Knocktopiier  and  Ida: — Seven  persons  apprehended  since  last  report. 
Nothing  otherwise  material. 

Fa.ssadineen  : — Sixteen  persons  were  apprehended  for  assaults  and  rescues, 
and  five  for  petty  offences. 


2'2  May  1 82rf.- 


Go'\vran; — Nothing  particular  since  last  report. 


Keels  and  Ivliuc  : — Six  persons  were  apprehended  since  last  report. 

Galmoy  : — Several  sheep  have  been  maliciously  killed  since  last  report,  in  this  December, 
barony  otherwise,  nothing  very  material. 

CriANNAGii  and  Shxllelogheh  : — Seven  persons  were  apprehended  for  felony,, 
and  eleven  ditto  for  various  offences. 


Eassadineen  : — Nothing  material  has  occurred. 
Gowran  :~Nothing  material. 


Knocktopiier  and  Ida: — Eighteen  persons  were  apprehended  for  assaults, 
and  eight  ditto  for  various  dftences. 

Several  outrages  have  been  lately  committed  in  the  barony  of  Ida,  which  I ebn- 
ceive  to  be  disturbed. 


Kells  and  Iverk  : — Seven  persons  were  apprehended  for  rescues,  and  seven 
ditto  for  petty  offences.  Two  cows  were  maliciously  killed  on  the  lands  of  Spring- 
mount,  barony  of  Iverk. 

Galjioy  : — Two  or  three  houses  were  attacked ; two  men,  named  Drcnan  and  1824: 
Maher,  were  murdered  ; several  sheep  have  been  stolen.  Junuaiy. 

Several  outrages  have  been  committed  on  the  borders  of  the  barony. 

Crannagh  and  Siiillelooheu  : — A party  of  armed  men  attacked  James 
Cashen’s  house,  in  barony  of  Crannagh,  and  finding  that  Caslien  was  from  home, 
they  desired  liis  wife  to  go  down!  on  her  knees,  until  they  would  shoot  her.  They 
gave  an  illegal  notice  for  a Mr.  Mason,  wliich  threatened  him  with  death  if  he  did 
not  give  up  some  ground,  &c. 

Three  men,  armed,  attacked  Pierce  Dargan’s  Iiouse,  of  Sait,  barony  of  Crannagh, 
and  desired  him,  on  pain  of  death,  to  give  up  some  ground  he  had  lately  taken. 

They  attacked  the  house  of  a man  named  Hogan,  (barony  of  Crannagh)  and 
cruelly  beat  him  and  his  son.'  The  barony  of  Crannagh  is  disturbed. 

Fassadxneen  : — Nothing  material  has  occurred. 

Gowran  : — Twenty-one  persons  were  apprehended  since  last  report. 

Knocktopiier  and  Ida  :— Eighteen  persons  were  apprehended  for  assaults 
and  rescues,  and  thirteen  ditto  for  various  other  offences. 

A Mr.  Everett  (under  agent  to  Lonl  Clifden)  w-as  attacked  on  the  high  road, 
and  severely  cut  on  the  head,  by  a ruffian,  with  intent  to  murder  him.  ^ 

TJiree  houses  were  attacked  on  the  lands  of  Havristown,  (barony  KnocktojDher) 
the  inmates  were  sworn  to  give  up  land  they  had  taken,  otherwise  that  they  would 
be  burned  in  their  houses,  and  their  cattle  be  destroyed. 

Barony  of  Ida  is  disturbed. 

Kells  and  Iverk  : — Thirteen  persons  were  apprehended  for  assaults  and 
rescues,  and  five  for  various  oft’cnccs. 

A heifer  was  maliciously  killed  on  the  lands  of  Farmley. 

Two  soldiers  of  the  first  royals,  from  county  Tipperary,  returning  to  their  quarters 
at  Scough,  were  attacked  and  deprived  of  their  arms.  At  Castletown,  barony  of 
Iverk,  the  jaw  bone  of  one  of  the  soldiers  was  broke,  and  they  were  otherwise 
s'eriously  injured. 

A man  named  Maher  was  robbed  by  three  armed  men,  barony  of  Kells. 

This  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  barony  of  Eassadineen,  is  in  a disturbed 
state. 

John  Chief  Constable'.  ■> 


20.  Z 2 Gaimov  : 
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Galmoy  a man  named  Carey  was  way-laid,  and  beat  in  such  a manner  as 
to  cause  his  death.  Nothing  very  material  lliis  month. 

CuANNAGir  and  Shillelogiieu  : — Four  men  from  county  Tipperary  were  way- 
laid by  a party  of  ruffians,  who  beat  them  in  such  a manner  as  since  to  cause  the 
death  of  one  of  them  ; a cow  was  houghed  near  Callan  ; the  house  of  a man  named 
Martin  was  attacked,  he  was  desired  to  turn  ofFa  servant,  or  he  should  suffer.  This 
district  is  disturbed. 


Fassadineen: — Eight  persons  apprehended  for  assaults  and  rescues. 

Goavuan  Six  persons  were  apprehended  for  petty  offences,  &c. 

It  appears  there  are  frequent  nightly  insurrection  meetings  in  tliis  barony, 
lieaded  by  one  Larressy,  the  person  who  is  supposed  to  have  shot  Sir  Wheeler 
Cheff  Stewart. 


Knocktopher  and  Ida: — Sixteen  persons  apprehended  for  assaults  and 
rescues.  ■ 


Kells  and  Iveuk  : — Sixteen  persons  apprehended  for  various  offences;  a shot 
was  fired  into  a house  at  Garryrutten,  barony  of  Kells ; a house  was  maliciously 
burned  on  the  lands  of  Viper  near  Kells. 

The  house  of  the  Widow  Courtly  was  attacked,  and  robbed. 

Tliis  county  (except  Fassadineen)  is  much  disturbed. 

J.  /nTc/Zj/,  Superintendent. 


Who  has  been  the  King’s  counsel  charged  vi’ith  the  conduct  of  the  Insun  eclion 
Act  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  ? — Mr.  Townshend  has  been,  I believe  ; Mr.  Goold 
is  at  present,  but  I do  not  know  him,  I have  not  seen  him. 

Have  you  a return  of  the  rules  which  have  been  introduced  for  the  government  of 
the  constabulary  force? — I have. 

Are  you  aware  whether  they  are  the  same  rules  that  were  established  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Munster  ? — I am  not. 

[T/ie  xvittjess  delivered  in  the  samej] 

Have  any  of  the  outrages  reported  to  you  been  couhecled  with  the  tithe  system  ? — 
Not  since  I have  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  office,  but  previous  to  my  going  there 
some  tithe  proctors  had  been  murdered. 

. In  some  parts  of  your  district  the  Orange  party  runs  high,  does  it  not  ? — I am  not 
aware  of  that. 

Have  any  disturbances  taken  place  in  the  town  of  Mountmclick,  since  you  have 
been  connected  with  the  King’s  County  ? — There  have  been  no  disturbances  taken 
place. 

Havethere  been  any  processions ?— There  have  been  processions.  • 

Have  any  processions  or  disturbances  taken  place  in  the  to^yn  of  Mountrailh  ? — 
I am  not  aware  of  any  ; I have  heard  that  there  was  an  Orange  lodge  in  that  town, 
.but  I am-  not  aware  that  any  processions  have  taken  place ; at  Mountmelick  I was 
aware  of  it,  and  did  all  I could  to  prevent  it. 

Did  you,  or  the  constables  commanding  there,  take  any  measures  to  stop  the  pro- 
cession there? — Not  to  stop  it,  but  to  prevent  any  outrage  on  the  public  peace 
I recommended  it  to  be  stopped,  and  I directed  that  a number  of  constables  from 
the  adjoining  baronies  should  be  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace.  • 

Do  you  know  what  effect  those  processions  produced,  or  what  occurred  sometime 
afterwards  ?— A re-action,  so  as  to  produce  a similar  procession  of  ribbon  men,  which 
occurred  some  time  afterwards. 

Where, did  that  procession  occur  ?— It  came  into  the  town  of  Mountmelick. 

Who  composed  the  ribbon  men  ? — I am  not  aware  who  they  were,  the  peasantry 
of  the  country,  I suppose.  • • . ^ 

Then  this  ribbon  procession  was  the  consequence  of  the  previous  Orange  pro; 
cession? — I do  think  so,  in  that  instance. 

You  have  probably  been  over  the  whole  province  of  Leinster  since  your'  appoint- 
ment?—Yes;  in  the  ten  counties  that  I superintend  and  have  the  inspection  of. 

The  Insurrection  Act  is  in  force  only  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  ? *— Only  in  that 
county.  , ' ' 

And  in  the  barony  of  Clonlisk,  in  the  King’s  County? — Yes. 

Is  the  barony  of  Clonlisk  in  that  part  of  tlie  county  that  projects  into  the  county 
of  Tipperary? — Yes,  ^ 

Do 
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• Do  you  conceive,  that  the  other  counties  within  your  district  are  quiet? — I do. 

Without  any  exception? — Without  any  exception. 

Can  you  state  from  what  sect  the  chief  constables  have  been  generally  selected  ? — 
They  are  of  both  sects,  Protestants  and  Catholics.  , 

[ There  are  47  chief  constables  appointed,  can  you  inform  the  Committee  what 
number  of  Protestants  and  what  number  of  Catholics  there  are? — I am  not  aware, 
of  the  number,  but  the  majority  of  chief  constables  are  Protestants,  but  there  are 
some  of  them  Catholics.  , , . 

. How  inariy  do  you  think  there  are,  ten  ? — No,  I believe  there  are  eight,  but  as  to 
tliat  I am  not  prepared  to  answer  distinctly  as  to  tlie  number. 

Do  you  know  at  whose  recommendation  the  chief  constables  have  been  usually 
appointed  ? — No,  I am  not  aware. 

Do  you  perceive  any  difference  in  the  conduct  of  the  chief  constables,  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants? — None  at  all. 

: Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  it  is  a preliminary  inquiry,  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  a constable,  whether,  he  was  a Catholic  or  a Protestant  ?; — Certainly  not. 

You  mentioned,  that  in  the  Queen’s  County,  the  constables  were  chosen  from  the 
people  belonging  to  the  county ? — Ye-s..  , . • 

Do  you  think,  that  any  convenience  or  advantage  arises  from  that  ?~I  think 
there  is  a disadvantage  arising  from  it,  that  they  are  not  likely,  from  local  attach- 
ments, to  perform  their  duty  so  well. 

Do  you  think  that  any  advantage  arises  from  it.^ — No,  I do  not. 

None  from  their  knowing  the  people  of  the  country? — No;  I think  that 
strangers,  whose  business  is  specifically  for  that  purpose,  become  acquainted  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duty  in  a very  short  time. 

. Sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  lay  hold  of  the  persons  they  might  be  ordered  to 
ajiprchcnci  ? — Yes.  " 

In  your  experience,  practically,  have  you  found  any  disadvantage  from  the  con- 
stables in  the  Queen’s  County  having  been  selected  from  the  people  belonging  to  it  ? — 
In  a few  instances,  of  their  not  having  executed  a warrant  so  promptly  as  tliey 
ouglu;' to  have' done.  ' ' 

Do  you  think  that  was  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  their  belonging  to  the 
county,  or  from  being  personally  unfit  for  the  situation  ?— From  tlieir  belon'ging  to 
the  comity  I draw  my  conclusions,  for  they  were,  in  every  other  way,  perfectly 
qualified. 

Had  you  not  a power  of  removing  them  from  the  districts  in  which  they' were 
bom,  or  to  which  they  belonged  ? — I do  that. 

Is  there  not  a law  that  enables  the  'magistrates  to  fine  persons  that  are  owners  of 
dogs,  if  those  dogs  have  not  logs  put  upon  them,  when  the  owners  of  them  live  upon 
the  side'of  roads? — I believe  there  is  a statute  to  that  effect. 

Is  it  not  the  practice  in  many  parts  of  the  district,  to  levy  the  penalties  that  the 
law  enables  the  magistrates  to  levy,  in  case  the  dogs  are  not  so  logged? — Tbelicve 
they  have,  but  their  directions  are  to  have  distinct  orders,  and  always  to  apply  to 
the  magistrates  for  the  levying  of  any  fine  whatever. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  magistrates  to  enforce  this  Act  of  Parliament? — It  has 
been,  in  many  instances,  by  some  magistrates,  but  not  by  the  generality  of  ma- 
gistrates. 

Is  riot  the  severity  with  which  these  penalties  have  been  enforced,  matter  of  very 
great  complaint?. — 'There  have  been  instances  of  complaint. 

Do  you  know  whether,  instead  of  levying  the  penalty,  the  constables  have  in  any 
instances  exercised  the  power  of  shooting  the  dogs  ? — I knoiv  that  has  been  done  ; 
but  it  is  contrary  to  their  instructions. 

Have  you  had  complaints  made  to  you  of  their  assuming  that  power? — 

I have. 

Did  you  conceive  they  were  warranted  in  doing  so  ? — I did  not. 

Did  you  take  any  steps  for  the  punishment  of  the  persons  who  had  done  so? — 
1 did. 

, Will  you  have  the  kindness  to'  state,  what  is  the  rule  No.  I4j  as  given  in  the 
book  you  have  delivered  in,  as  to  the  apprehension  of  offenders  ? — That  where  men 
patrqle,  either  with  the  military  or  by  themselves,  they  must  use  great  caution  and 
discretion  ; in  case  they  should  meet  armed  parties  by  night,  they  will,  in  the  fii'St 
instance,  challenge  them,  and  desire  them  to  surrender  in  the  King’s  name;  and. if 
they  resist  or  refuse,  and  cannot  otherwise  be  apprehended,  then,  and  not  until 
then,  are  they  warranted  in  filing,  and  using  force  to  secure  them. 

20.  ' Z 3 ’ Have 
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Have  you  known  any  instances  in  which  parties  met  at  night,  have  been  fired 
upon,  without  taking  the  steps  that  are  prescribed  by  that  regulation  ? — I have  never 
known  any  instance  in  which  they  have  been  fired  upon. 

You  were  in  the  army  ? — I was  all  my  lifetime. 

In  what  regiment  r — My  first  commission  in  the  1 8lh  hussars,  and  the  24th,  and 
the  rifle  brigade. 

You  served  in  the  Peninsular  war? — I did. 

You  are  not  a native  of  Ireland  ?— No,  I am  a native  of  Wales. 

The  constables  and  sub-constables  arc  directed  in  these  rules  and  orders  to  seize 
and  impound  swine  without  rings,  or  beasts  found  wandering  in  any  public  road,  or 
about  the  streets  and  passages  of  any  town  ; and  in  case  the  sum  of  5 s.  shall  not 
be  paid  within  four  days  after  impounding  the  same,  the  constable  or  sub-constablc' 
is  to  cause  such  beast  to  be  sold  by  auction,  and  out  of  the  money  arising  from  the 
sale  thereof,  to  pay  such  penalty,  and  the  expenses  of  keeping  and  selling,  and  so’ 
on;  have  many  instances  occurred  in  which  the  constables  have  acted  upon  this 
oi'dcr? — Very  few;  tlieir  general 'directions  are  to  wait  immediately  upon  the 
magistrates,  they  are  not  authorized  to  receive  any  fee  or  I'eward  themselves. 

Do  the  niagistrates  act  upon  tliis? — There  are  some  who  do,  and  consider  them- 
selves authorized  so  to  do,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

In  what  manner  is.the  payment  of  penalties  enforced  for  ofibnccs  of  this  kind  ? — 
I believe  tlicy  are  called  iij)on  to  pay  soon  after  the  animal  is  impounded  ; it  depend{> 
entirely  upon,  tlie  cliscrclion,  and  the  order  the  magistrate  gives ; it  is  completely  an 
order  from  the  magistrate. 

Is-  there  not  a power^  unless  the  penalty  is  paid,  to  levy  by  distress  ? — It  appears' 
by  the  statute  that  there  is.  . 

Was  there  not  an  instance  at  BallybritlTs,  of  a poor  man’s  cow  being  seized  to  pay 
a penalty  of  a few  shillings  for  his  dog  not  being  logged  ? — I never  heard  of  it ; tlicf 
magistrates  are  better  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  than  I am  ; they  never 
made  any  remonstrance  of  that  kind  to  me. 

William  JV rixon  Becker,  Esquire,  a Member  of  the  Committee ; Examined. 

IV.  IV.  liecher,  YOU  reside  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Cork? — I do. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  present  state  of  that  part  of  the  county  ? — I think  if 

' is  quieter  than  it  has  been  ; but  still  far  from  being  pei'fectly  quiet. 

22  May  1824.  What  is  tlie  nature  of  the  outrages  which  are  committed  there  ? — In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Buttevant  arid  Doneraile,  Whiteboys  arc  in  the  habit  of  destroying 
property,  occasionally  visiting  farmer’s  bouses,  and  obtaining  money  from  them,  for 
purposes  as  they  say,  connected  with  further  disturbance. 

Do  you  attribute  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  that  district,  to  the 
operation  of  the  Insurrection  Act? — Not  solely,  but  considerably. 

To  what  other  circumstances  do  you  attribute  it? — I think  the  improvement  in 
the  state  of  the  magistracy,  in  the  way  in  which  magistrates  perform  their  duties 
now,  is  a very  considerable  one,  it  has  given  the  people  a confidence  in  the  good 
intentions  of  the  gentry,  which  they  wanted  very  much ; I think  the  police  (tliri 
establishment  of  a constabulaiy  force)  has  been  one  of  the  most  useful  measures  that 
has  been  adopted-  within  my  recollection,  for  I am  of  opinion,  that  tlie  habits  of 
insubordination  and  impunity  which  prevailed  formerly,  contributed  very  much  to 
produce  the  disturbances  which  have  lately  taken  place. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  if  the  InsuiTcction  Act  were  removed  from  that  part  of 
the  county,  the  police  and  good  conduct  of  the  magistracy  would  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  district? — By  no  means  at  present. 

On  what  do  you  found  that  opinion? — On  the  way  in  which  the  Insurrection  Act 
operates  as  a preventive  keeping  people  at  home ; I am  almost  sure  also,  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  farmers  in  the  disturbed  districts,  are  rather  desirous  that 
the  Insurrection  Act  should  remain  in  force. 

The  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Insurrection  Act  then  is  not  confined  to  the  magis'*. 
trajtes  and  tlie  higher  orders?— I do  not  think  it  is. 

Ha'vd  you  attended  at  the  courts  under  the  Insurrection  Acts? — I have,  con- 
when  they  iiave  been  at  Mallow  ; sometime^  at  Cork, 
yoy  observed  any  tiling  in  the  proceedings  of  those  courts,  in  anyway 
liaUe'  to  objection?-^!  cannot  say  that  I have. 

Do  you  conceive' that  the' prisoners  had  a fair  trial  before  them? — Quite  soj 
^ 6*"^  1 general  disposition  of  the  migistratcs  has  appeared  very 

■ ” You 
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You  have  of  course  attcmled  frequently  at  the  assizes?— I have._ 

With  respect  to  the  trial  of  persons,  have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  a man 
tried  under  the  Insurrection-  Act,  has  a less  chance  ot  a fair  trial  than  he  would  iiave 
’if  tried  at  the  assizes  ?— I cannot  say  that  niy  mind  ,is  decidedly  made  up  upon 
'that  point ; I think  in  ordinary  times  I should  prefer  a trial  by  juryi  but  the  ma- 
gistrates form  certainly  a very  fair  tribunal ; and  I do  think,  as  has  been^  observed 
by  former  witnesses,  that  the  attendance  of  the  presiding  barrister,  the  king’s  counsel, 
is  of  the  greatest  advantage  during  the  period  when  the  magistrates  arc  forming 
their  decision ; I have  seen  various  instances  in  which,  if  he  had  not  been  present, 
a mistaken  view  would  have  been  taken  and  acted  upon.- 

Do  not  you  think  before  the  enforcement  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  there  was 
a strong  feeling  of  terror  among  the  fanners  and  persons  of  that  description,  which 
jweventecl  their  coming  forward  to  give  information  or  evidence  ?■ — Yes ; but  I think 
that  exists  to  a great  degree  still. 

Do  you  tliiiik  that  if  the  InsuiTection  Act  were  removed,  that  terror  would  be 
stronger  tlmn  tlie  terror  of  the  laws  ?— I dp ; it  is  stronger  still  than  the  terror  of  the 
laws ; but  I think  it  is  less  than  it  would  be,  if  the  Insurrection  Act  were  not  in 
existence. 

You  think  the  Insurrection  Act  has  operated  to  diminish  that?— It  has. 

You  are  sensible  tliat  the  Insurrection  Act  is  a very  strong  encroachment  on  llie 
constitutional  rights  of  the  subject  ? — lam.  _ ■ _ . . . ' 

Therefore  it  is  only  as  a measure  of  necessity^  you  would  think  of  resorting  to  it? — 
Certainly.  • -i 

But  with  that  feeling,  you  do  not  think  it  could  be  safely  removed  ? — I do  not. 
I cannot  help  agreeing  with  those  who  have  stated  that  the  influence  which  the 
prophecies- of  Pastoriiii  have  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  is  one  reason  why  it  could 
not  be  withdrawn  at  present.  ...  ' . s n • 

Do  you  think  the  influence  of  those  prophecies  is  likely  to  cease  in  i8'25? — 
I believe  it  is ; I think  so  ; I hear  the  common  people  say  so ; that  thcylook  to 
that  year,  as  a decisive  one.  _ _ ... 

Do  you  apprehend  no  danger  from  new  prophecies  being  put  into  circulation 
after  the  year  1825,  which  would  lead  to  the  same  effect  as  the  prophecies  at  pre- 
sent in  circulation  among  the  people  ^ — I do  not  think  it  would  be  easy  for  any  new 
prophecies  to  obtain  their  degree  of  faith  from  the  lower  orders  which  these  have. 

Do  you  believe'  that  the  prophecies  of  Pastorini,  vvhich  have  been  so  much 
spoken  of,  are  the  first  prophecies  of  that  description  which  have  been  in  circulation 
among  the  peasantry  of  Ireland? — No  ; but  I have  never  heard  of  any  in  modern 
times,  that  have  had  nearly  so  much  weight. 

But  you  have  heard  of  some  prophecies  in  mpdern  times,  before  Pastorini  s 
,Obj  various.  A prophecy  very  generally  believed  in  a part  of  the  country  in  which 
these  disturbances  began,  and  to  which  I am  in  the  habit  of  going  on  shooting  ex-j 
cursions  every  year  (it  is  mountainous  and  wild,)  and  the  general  impression  there 
■was,  that  the  King  would  never  be  crowned;  and  when  I went  among  them  after 
the  coronation  took  place,  and  reminded  them  of  the  prediction  and  its  fallacy,  the 
answer  was,  “ Aye,  but  are  you  sure  it  was  the  right  crown,  wc  know  that  it  was 
not there  is  no  undeceiving  them  altogether. 

Then,  do  you  hope  that  they  will  be  altogether  undeceived  in  the  year  1 825  ? — 
Not  altogether;  with  the  degree  of  knowledge  that  there  is  amongst  them,  I have 
no  conception  that  any  of  their  erroneous  impressions  will  be  altogether  removed; 
I look  upon  it  as  a gradual  and  slow  process.  : 

you  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  south-western  part  of  the  county  of 
Cork  ? — I am,  in  some  degree.  _ 

What  is  the  comparison  you  have  instituted  between  the  neighbourhood  of  Mal- 
low and  Doncraile,  and  the  south-western  part  of  the  county,  of  Cork,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  residence  of  the  gentry? — I should  say  that  there  are  more  resident 
gentry  immediately  about  Doneraile  and  Wallow,  than  there  are  in  any  part  I can 
mention,  of  the  district  alluded  to.  . . ' 

Are  you  aware,  whether  tliere  have  been  many  insurrectionary  offences  tneeb  or 
many  special  sessions  held  in  the  south-western  baronies  of  tlie  county  of  Cork  r 
Noi).e,  I believe;  there  was  one  held  in  Bandon,  I think,  which  is  not  far  from 
.Cerk,  and  which,  by  a division  that  has  been  lately  .made  of  the  county,  is  include^ 
in  that  western  district.  > 

In  the  vicinity  of  Doneraile,  are  not  the  houses  of  the  gentry  so  near  as 
rr  milQ,  or  a mile,  to  each  other  ? — They  are ; but  when  I speak  of  the  neighbourhood 
,.20.  ■ Z4  of 
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of  Donerflile  and  Mallow,  and  talk  of  the  resident  gentry,  I mean  a description  of 
persons,  who  though  of  great  respectability,  are  not  what  you  would  call  men  of 
large  property,  and  some  of  whom  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  middle  men, 
though  they  may  reside  on  a property  .which  is  their  own  estate  ; yet  they  hold  farms 
which  they  let  to  under  tenants,  and  arc,  in  that  respect,  middle  men. 

Did  not  the  disturbance,  in  its  origin  in  the  county  of  Cork,  assume  a very  serious 
character  in  the  sonth-western  [lart  of  the  county,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Eanlry?— 
At*one  time  it  was  making  its  progress  in  that  direction,  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  county. 

Was  there  not  an  actual  battle  between  the  rifle  brigade  and  the  insurgents  in 
tliosc  districts  ? — There  was  ; you  speak  now  of  a district  between  the  northern  and 
southern  districts,  and  with  which  I am  not  so  well  acquainted. 

In  what  district  did  that  occur? — That  was  in  the  district  bctw’ecn  Macroom  and 
Eantry. 

In  that  case,  did  not  the  insurgents  actually  select  a strong  position,  and  wait  the 
attack  of  the  military"? — ^So  I understand. 

Do  you  consider  that  part  of  the  county  to  be  now  tranquil  ? — I understand 
it  is. 

Have  there  been  any  trials  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  in  that  district  ? — None, 
I believe ; the  Insuirection  Act,  I think,  is  a dead  letter  in  respect  to  the  south- 
western j)art  of  the  county  of  Cork. 

Ill  the  action  which  took  jilacc  near  Macroom,  between  the  military  and  the  in- 
surgents, were  there  not  many  persons  killed  ? — There  were. 

Were  not  a great  many  persons  brought  to  justice,"  charged  with  offences? — 
Yes. 

How  M'ere  they  tried  ? — They  were  tried  either  at  a special  commission,  or  the 
assizes. 

How  long  has  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Doncraile  and  Mallow,  been  in  a state  of  disturbance?^ — 1 am  not  so  accurate  as 
to  .da^es  ; when  the  disturbances  broke  out  first,  I was  in  England,  then  I went  to 
Dublin,  and  was  detained  by  accidental  circumstances  ; when  I got  home,  my 
brothers  vvere  keeping  iiousc ; and  ours  and  another,  were  almost  the  only  houses 
in  "a  particular  district  tliat  had  not  been  attacked  by  the  whiloboys,  or  abandoned 
by  their  'owners  ; ours  and  Mr.  Freeman’s. 

Has  that  district  continued  in  a state  of  disturbance,  more  or  less,  from  that  time 
to  the  present?: — It  has;  but  less  so  where  tiie  disturbances  first  broke  out;  more 
so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doneraile,  where  they  did  not  break  out  so  soon. 

Has  .the  Insurrection  Act  been  put  actively  in  force  in  that  northern  district  of 
the  county,  from  the  first  origin  of  tlic  disturbances  to  the  present  time? — It  has, 
except  that,  from  the  want  of  resident  gentry  in  some  remote  parts,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  patrol  and  to  ascertain  that  people  are  actually  obedient  to  the  law. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  to  the  Committee  what  you  mean  by  the 
Insurrection  Act  not  being  actually  in  force  in  the  south-western  baronies  ? — 
I understand,  that  by  an  agreement  amongst  the  gentry  and  magistrates,  they  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  enforce  the  law  strictly,  in  conset[uence  of  the  ceneral 
tranquillity  of  that  part  of  the  country.  ^ 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  as  far  as  those  baronic.s  are  concerned, 
the  gentry  exercise  a power  of  either  enforcing  the  Insurrection  Act,  or  not  enforcing 
the  Insurrection  Act? — 1 believe  so;  I speak,  however,  rather  from  licarsav  than 
.from  actual  knowledge.  ■ ■ ' 

Who  was  the  first  crown  lawyer  who  was  appointed  to  preside  in  the  court  of 
special  sessions  in  the  northern  part  of  Cprk?~Scrjeant  Lloyd. 

Did  you  attend  the  court  of  spcciah  sessions  during  the  presidency  of  Serjeant 
^oyd  . I did  ; not  often,  there  being  but  few  sessions  held  at  that  time  in 
Mallow." 

‘ Were  there  any  instances,  in  that  time,  of  a difference  of  opinion  between  Serjeant 
Lloyd,  and  the  local  magistrates,  in  regard  to  the  convictions  ?~I  cannot  answer  this 
question  accurately,  but  the  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  but  for  the  argQments 
0 Serjeant  Lloyd,  and  the  respect  entertained  for  his  opinion,  some  convictions 
Would  have  taken  place  that  did  not;  and  1 think  I do  recollect  an  instance  in  which 
a conviction  did  take  place,  of  which  lie  did  not  altogether  approve,  and  the  person 
convicted  was  afterwards  pardoned. 

Supposing  the  offence  to  remain  at  it  is  described  in  the  Insurrection  Act  and 
the  punishment  affixed  to  that  offence  to  remain  unaltered,  but  the  mode  of  ti'ial  to 
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be  so  far  varied  that  the  individuals  charged  were  to  be  brought  to'  trial  before  a spe- . JV.  W.'Becher, 
cial  commission,  or  before  the  assize,  do  you  think  that  the  operation  of  the  law  -E*?- 

would  be  as  effectual  as  it  now  is,  or  less  so  ?— I cannot  contemplate  the  possibility  '' ^ 

of  a special  commission  being  held  so  frequently  as  would  be  necessary  to  produce 
the  good  effect  the  trials  under  the  Insurrection  Act  do  produce,  otherwise  I can 
very  well  conceive  a special  commission  a preferable  tribunal  to  the  other. 

Have  you  not  found  a special  commission,  and  the  convictions  taking  place  before 
it,  effectual  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  and  if  so,  how  do  you  account  for 
that  circumstance  ? — By  the  great  difference  in  the  disposition  to  outrage  between 
those  two  districts,  and  also  the  difficulty  of  communicating  with  the  county  of 
Limerick  in  the  one  part  of  the  county,  and  not  in  the  other;  I look  upon  the  countj 
of  Limerick  to  be  that  from  which  the  disturbances  came  to  us.  ' • 

Do  you  conceive  the  causes  of  discontent  to  be  the  same  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  county  and  the  southern,  with  the  exception  of  the  proximity  of  the  county 
of  Limerick  ? — As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  those  causes  are  greater  in  the  southern 
parts’ than  in  the  northern;  the  people  arc  worse  circumstanced,  and  there  is  in 
general  more  distress. 

Docs  tlie  system  of  tithes  bear  more  upon  the  people  in  the  southern  part  of  Cork 
than  in  the  northern  ? — I believe  it  does. 

■ How  is  the  state  of  the  population;  is  it  more  dense? — I think  it  is  much  more 
dense  in  the  districts  which  have  been  most  quiet. 

Is  there  not  in  that  south-western  district  more  of  employment  among  the  people 
in  the  way  of  manufacture? — I should  say  rather  more  ; but  I am  not  aware  that 
the  places  wherein  the  population  is  most  dense,  w.re  possessed  of  any  manufacture 
or  any  great  employment,  beyond  the  fisheries;  the  power  of  fishing  as  well  as  of 
farming.  Tliey  are  sometimes  well  off,  from  the  abundance  of  fish,  liud  sometimes 
if  that  fails,  and  the  season  is  otherwise  unfavourable,  they  are  in  great  distress,  but 
they  are  a very  peaceable  part  of  the  population. 

If  you  connect  the  origin  of  the  disturbances  in  the  northern  parts  of  Cork,  with 
its  proximity  to  the  county  of  Limerick,  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  disturbance  in 
the  south-west  of  the  county  of  Cork,  which  are  utterly  unconnected  with  it?- — 

There  was  much  less  disturbance  in  the  south-west  than  in  the  north-west  of  the 
county;  and  I do  not  attribute  the  disturbance  in  the  north-west  of  the  county  of 
Cork  exclusively  to  its  connexion  with  the  county  of  Limerick  ; it  had  long  been  a 
turbulent  district  in  itself.  If  I were  to  attempt  to  account  for  the  disturbances,  I 
should  say,  that  the  cau.ses  tvhich  produced  agi'icultural  distress  in  England  had  the 
same  effect  in  Ireland,  and  operating  there  upon  a people  not  perfectly  satisfied  wilii 
their  condition  before,  or  attached  as  they  might  be  to  the  constitution,  induced  them 
to  enter  into  a conspiracy,  a very  general  conspiracy,  throughout  the  whole  of  tlie 
south  of  Ireland,  and  which  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  circulation  of  Paslorini’s 
prophecies,  which  became  general  about  the  same  time.  Tliis  conspiracy  broke 
out  into  insurrection  (prematurely  as  1 think)  in  a remote  and  wild  part  of  the 
counties  of  Limerick  and  Cork  (at  least  I know  that  that  part  of  the  county  of 
Cork  was  of  that  description,)  w'here  ignorance  and  superstition  were  most  pre- 
valent; w’here,  from  long  habits  of  insubordi'nalion  and  impunity  the  people  had 
become  aware  of  their  strength,  and  of  the  weakness  of  the  authorities  opposed  to 
them ; and  where  also  from  local  causes,  such  as  the  misinaniigement  of  Lord 
Courtenay’s  estate,  a greater  degree  of  irritation  was  excited  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Having  ascertained  their  strength  in  these  districts,  they  sought 
to  penetrate  to  the  southward  of  the  county  of  Cork,  by  the  way  of  Newmarket, 

Millstreet,  and  Macroom,  but  were  checked  and  stopped  by  military  force  at  those 
different  points  ; since,  when,  those  parts  of  tiie  country  have  been  tolerably  quiet ; 
and  the  scene  of  disturbance  chuiiged  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chiirleville,  Doneraile,  . 

Mallow,  and  Fennoy,  still,  apparently,  with  a view  of  penetrating  to  the  southward  ; 
but,  as  yet,  luckily  being  unable  to  accomplish  that  object. 

Haying  stated,  that  you  consider  those  disturbances  to  arise,  in  some  degree, 
from  the  want  of  attachment,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  the  constitution,  do  you 
mean  by  that,  that  the  peasantiy  are  not  attached  to  the  laws  of  the  country  ? — 

They  are  not  attached  to  the  laws,  nor  do  I lliink  that  they  feel  an  interest  in  the 
constitution;  they  do  not  feel  that  sort  of  interest  which  the  people  of  this  country 
seem  to  feel  on  the  subject.  ' 

Is  that  general  ?—l  think  it  is.  . ■ 

.Has  that-existed,  more  or  less,  in,  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted, 
during  the  whole  period  of  your  acquaintance?— During  the  whole  period  of  Wy 
acquaintance,  they  have  always  appeared  to  me  to  want  tliat  feeling. 

^o.  A a Is 
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Is  there  not,  in  the  district  to  which  you  refer,  a particular  fastness,  which  has 
been  for  a long  time  considered  as  the  asylum  of  the  most  desperate  characters  in 
the  country? — Yes;  and  at  this  moment  there  are  three  men  that  are  known  to  be 
criminals,  two  of  them  murderers ; and  the  other,  one  of  the  greatest  delinquents 
that  that  country  ever  contained  ; and  those  three  men  are  known  to  be  resident  in 
that  part  of  tlic  country  to  which  I have  before  alluded,  and  which  is  now  quiet,  in 
the  north-west  part  ,of  Uuhallow;  one  of  them  appears  occasionally  with  arms  in 
his  hands,  going  into  fairs,  and  on  Sundays  into  towns  ; and  there  is  no  possibility 
of  catching  them. 

Has  the  constabulary  force  been  introduced  into  that  part  of  the  country  ? — 
It  has. 

Is  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  in  force  there? — It  is;  most  unnecessarily, 
I think,  at  present. 

Is  there  considerable  military  force  also  ? — There  is. 

To  what  circumstances  do  you  then  attribute  the  impunity  which  those  persons 
enjoy  ? — To  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  protect  them. 

^ Ihe  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  against  the  law?' — The  general 
disposition  less  strong  in  my  opinion  than  it  was,  hut  still  strong. 

Will  you  explain  why  the  constabulary  force  do  not  apprehend  those  people? — 
I take  it  they  do  not  know  their  persons,  and  can  get  no  assistance  or  information 
from  the  common  people. 

If  the  present  force,  including  the  constabulary  force,  be  insufficient  for  the 
caption  of  those  offenders,  why  do  you  consider  that  the  peace  preservation  force 
could  be  dispensed  with? — I do  not  think  an  augmentation  of  force  would  enable 
us  to  apprehend  them ; it  is  not  want  of  force,  there  is  no  resistance  made ; I never 
knew  a period  in  which  the  laws  were  so  well  enforced  as  they  are  at  present ; 
in, stead  of  three  offenders  skulking  about  as  these  are,  you  might  have  had  thirty 
there  formerly,  or  perhaps  three  hundred. 

In  the  district  to  which  you  allude,  was  there  at  any  time  to  your  knowledge, 
a very  considerable  number  of  arms  in  the  possession  of  the  peasantry?— I do  not 
know  that  there  was  a very  considerable  number  of  arms  in  the  possession  of  the 
peasantry  near  me;  we  are  apt  I think,  to  exaggerate  upon  that  point;  a great 
number  of  arms  have  been  taken,  but  those  arms  were  in  the  first  instance  removed 
from  the  neighbourhood  to  remote  places ; and  a great  many  iiave  been  given 
up.  I am  quite  sure  that  the  majority  of  tho.se  that  have  not  been  given  up,liave 
been  kept  so  badly,  that  they  are  become  decayed  and  good  for  nothing.  Many 
people  say  when  they  get  arms,  there  is  no  sincerity  in  the  surrender ; they  give  us 
up  nothing  but  old  arms,  and  good  for  nothing ; but  in  my  opinion,  they  had  very  few 
good  arms  to  give ; 1 speak,  however,  only  of  my  own  neighbourhood,  and  with  some 
exceptions  even  there. 

Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee,  how  the  insurgents  keep  the  arms  which 
they  have? — In  general  they  hide  them  in  holes,  and  hedges  and  ditches  ; I have 
gone  out  in  a night  and  found  some  of  their  arms  stuck  m ferns  and  bushes,  and 
covered  with  rust. 

From  the  state  of  their  houses,  do  you  think  it  possible  for  them  to  keep  arms 
in  their  possession,  without  their  becoming  unserviceable  ? — If  they  could  keep 
them  in  their  houses,  I think  they  might  continue  serviceable  for  some  time,  but 
they  are  afraid  of  that.  1 have  known  of  instances  where  they  have  had  them  in 
holes  in  the  wall,  and  in  the  thatch  very  frequently  ; but  if  they  could  get  them  stuck 
into  the  wall,  they  could  keep  them  for  some  time. 

Were  you  present  at  the  selection  of  the  constables  for  the  county  of  Cork  ? — 

I was. 

Did  Major  Willcocks  attend  upon  that  occasion? — He  did. 

What  communication  did  Major  Willcocks  make  to  the  magistrates? I cannot 

exactly  recollect ; but  the  impression  was,  that  government  would  prefer  the  selection 
being  left  to  him,  instead  of  being  made  by  tlie  magistrates ; there  was  a division 
and  I think  it  was  even,  the  casting  voice  of  the  chairman  decided  it. 

,Do  not  you  consider  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the  Insurrection  Act, 

the  power  of  punishing  persons  for  being  absent  from  their  houses  at, night? 

I think  it  is,  inasmuch  as  it  keeps  them  at  home. 

Do  you  conceive  that  prosecutions  grounded  on  that,  would  be  cai  ried  on  with 
any  pra,cticability,  and  on  any  comparative  advantage  at  assizes  or  special  commis- 
sions; is  not  a summary  jurisdiction  necessary  for  the  execution  of  that  part  of  Ihe 
Act?— Yes. 

You 
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You  have  stated  that  the  peasantry  in  general  are  discontented  aixl  dissatisfied 
with  the  laws,  wdiat,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  this  indisposition  to  the  laws  ^ — 

I tliink  they  never  thought  the  law  was  a fair  rule  of  conduct  for  all  ranks  equally, 
the  upper  and  lower. 

Do  you  conceive  they  imagine  that  they  are  placed  by  the  law  in  a state  of  infe- 
riority, with  respect  to  their  fellow  subjects  ?— I do  certainly.  The  fanners  are  very 
intelliffent,  and  exceedingly  anxious  to  educate  their  children  for  the  only  profession 
•which  they  think  will  bring  them  amongst  gentlemen,  and  to  the  very  summit  of 
which  they  may  attain,  namely,  their  priesthood ; they  are  constantly  scraping 
together  money  for  this  purpose.  I think  they  can  influence  the  labourers  in  any 
way,  and  inspire  them  with  their  own  feelings.  I am  sure  that  whoever  may  have 
perpetrated  the  outrages  which  have  been  committed,  the  fanners  were  the  persons 
that  set  them  on. 

What  description  of  farmers  do  you  allude  to ; holding  what  quantity  of  land  ? — 

I allude  to  a description  of  persons  who  (to  judge  by  the  evidence  which  wc  have 
heard)  do  not  exist  in  otlier  places  in  so  great  a degree  as  about  us;  people  who 
have  forty  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  which  is  a general  description  of  the  farmers  in 
our  neighbourhood. 

Is  this  class  of  fanners  discontented  with  the  laws  ? — They  are,  and  not  they 
alone,  but  all  the  lower  orders;  in  the  first  place,  they  are  not  aware  that  the  law  is 
meant  to  be  even  and  fair  amongst  them ; I do  not  mean  to  say  we  cannot  undeceive 
them  in  this  particular,  but  that  is  the  general  impression;  we  are  trying  to  de- 
monstrate to  them,  tliat  the  law  is  as  much  for  their  benefit  as  ours,  but  it  is  hard 
to  persuade  them ; they  will  comply  with  it  through  fear,  or  a wish  to  oblige  the 
person  that  asks  them,  but  have  no  idea  that  it  is  for  their  own  benefit  to  do  so ; if, 
for  instance,  you  tell  them  there  are  nuisances  along  the  side  of  the  road,  which 
ouglit  to  be  removed,  they  think  that  it  is  because  your  carriage  is  coming  that  way, 
and  not  on  account  of  the  injury  to  the  road,  and  the  necessity,  in  consequence,  of 
making  greater  claims  on  themselves,  through  the  grand  jury,  for  its  repair. 

Are  the  farmers  you  allude  to,  Catholics? — They  arc  ; there  are  but  few  Protes- 
tants amongst  the  lower  orders  in  our  neighbourhood. 

Do  you  imagine  this  general  feeling  arises  from  the  laws  that  particularly  relate 
to  the  Roman  Catholics? — Not  exclusively;  I think  the  laws  that  relate  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  tend  to  increase  that  feeling  very  much. 

Are  the  lower  class  sufficiently  intelligent  to  understand  the  nature  of  those 
laws  ? — I think  they  know  that  there  is  a material  distinction  made  by  the  law  be- 
tween them  and  their  Protestant  neighbours. 

Is  that  a matter  of  conversation  amongst  them  ? — I have  heard  tliem  mention  it 
very  often. 

Do  they  take  an  interest  in  matters  bearing  upon  the  state  of  those  laws,  and 
public  matters? — I- think  they  do;  I will  not  say  that  they  all  do;  but  that  there 
are  a great  many  who  do. 

Do  you  think  an  alteration  in  those  laws  would  have  the  effect  of  promoting 
a better  disposition  amongst  them  towards  the  government  and  constitution  ?— I am 
sure  it  would. 

What  effect  do  you  imagine  those  laws  have,  upon  the  state  in  which  the  Protes- 
tant gentlemen  are  circumstanced  ? — I do  think  they  are  more  injurious  to  the  Pro- 
testant gentlemen  almost  tlian  they  can  be  to  the  lower  orders ; I think  they  have 
the  effect  of  spoiling  both. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  how,  in  your  opinion,  those  laws  have  that 
operation  ? — I think'  the  gentry  (of  course  I must  allow  there  are  many  exceptions) 
consider  that  they  arc  a superior  and  privileged  class,  and  that  they  are  dealing  by 
no  means  with  their  equals,  when  they  are  dealing  with  Roman  Catholics. 

Do  you  conceive  that  that  produces  a derangement  in  society,  which  is  attended 
with  very  bad  consequences  ? — I do,  indeed ; 1 think  tlie  Committee  would  be 
astonished  to  witness  the  conduct  of  a gi'eat  many  of  the  minor  gentry  of  the  county, 
and  the  expression  of  their  feelings  towards  the  lower  orders. 

Do  those  feelings,  in  your  opinion,  influence  their  conduct  towards  them  in  their 
capacity  of  magistrates  and  landlords  ?■; — 1 do  not  kimw  that  it  goes  so  far  as  to  make 
any  material  ditt’erence  in  their  conduct  in  that  respect;  I think  it  cherishes  a feel- 
ing in  their  own  minds  of  superiority,  w hicli.  ia  calculated  to  spoil  the  men ; I do 
not  know 'that  it  would  induce  them  to  do  .actually  that  which  is  wrong,  but  I am 
sure  they  ate  led  insensibly  to  do  that  which  is  not  right,  by  the  influence  which  sucli^, 
feelings  have  upon  them. 

30.  Aa2  Arc 
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W.  Jitcher,  Are'you  acquainted  with  many  of  the  Catholic  clergymen  ? — I am. 

Etq.  How  do  you  conceive  they  discharge  their  religious  duties? — I am  not  a judge. of 

tliat;  they  arc,  in  appearance,  very  attentive  to  them. 

22  May  1834.  What  part  have  they  taken  in  the  county  of  Cork,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
late  disturbances  ? — As  far  as  I have  observed,  they  have  been  all  inclined  to  jiut 
down  those  disturbances  some  of  them  have  been  very  active  in  doing  so. 

Are  there  many  Catholic  magistrates  in  the  county  of  Cork  ? — No,  I think  not 
many;  there  are  several,  however,  with  whom  I am  acquainted. 

Are  there  Catholic  gentlemen  dispo.sed  to  act  as.  magistrates  ? — I do  not  know 
that  there  are  many  Catholics  in  that  rank  of  life,  or  with  that  quantum  of  property 
tlmt  would  qualify  them  for  the  office;  I think  there  is  no  reason  to  say,  that  there 
is  not  a fair  selection  of  Catholics  for  the  office. 

.Do  you  think  there  is  any  marked  difference  in  the  intercourse  between  the  higher 
orders  and  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland,  from  what  there  is  between  the  same  orders 
in  England  ? — I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  England  to  answer  that  question 
with  any  confidence ; but  I do  think  that  the  intercourse  between  the  higher  and 
tower  orders  in  Ireland,  is  not  that  which  I should  expect  tb  take  place  between 
persons  who  felt  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  society. 

‘ Is  the  tone  of  the  gentry  tlmt  of  persons  who  consiticr  thcm.sclves  as  of  a superior 

and  privileged  class?— I think,  with  some  exceptions,  it  is. 

Does  that  produce  a corrcspoiulitig  tone  of  uliject  submissivencss  on  the  part  of 
the  lower  classes  ?— I have  observed  abject  submis.siveness  ; but  I cannot  say  po- 
sitively that  it  is  produced  l^y  that  cause,  though  I think  it  likely. 

from  your  observation  of  the  character  of  the  Irish  peasant,  do  you  conceive 
that  the  sufferings,  arising  from  want,  are  equally  likely  to  rouse  the  people  to 
insurrectionary  outrage,  as  a sense  of  injustice  or  oppression  which  they  may  feel 
tlicy  suffer? — I think  they  are  more  sensible  to  injustice  or  insult,  and  more  likely 
•to  be  roused  to  insurrection  by  these  causes,  than  by  actual  bodily  suffering. 

Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  in  which  a mere  sense  of  privation  or  misery, 
if  arising  from  tlje  operations  of  Providence  or  of  nature,  have  excited,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  Irish  peasantry  to  outrage  ?— I liave  not  known  instances  which  I can 
refer  to  that  cause. 

Will  you  endeavour  to  recollect  any  particular  insurrectionary  movements  which 
you  may  have  witnessed  or  heard  of ; and  will  you  stale  whether  they  are  not 
rather  to  be  referreit  to  llie  second  cause,  that  is,  to  an  idea,  wliether  M’ell  or  ill 
founded  on  the  part  of  the  people,  that  they  are  oppressed,  or  injured  or  insulted 
by-persons  their  superiors  ? — 1 cannot  recollect,  in  the  country  with  which  1 am 
acquainted,  any  particular  outrages  of  an  insurrectionary  nature,  until  these  last 
disturbances. 

'Will  you  hove  die  goodness  to  state,  whether  you  do.  not  think  the  distress  of 
the  peasantry  causes  them  to  be  theUistrumepts  of  every  designing  agitator? I con- 

sider, that  when  they  are  distressed,  they  are  more  open  to  designs  of  that  sort  than 
at  other  periods  ; but  there  is  this  observation  to  be  made  on  the  state  of  our  popu- 
lation, that  being  in  a.  miserable  condition  as  to  their  habitations  and  clothing,  is 
hardly  considered  by  them  as  distress,  it  is  only  when  food  fails  that  tliey  consider 
themselves  really  so. 

When. these  privations  occur,  you  conceive  they  arc  then  in  a state  to  undertake 
■any  thing  wliich  may  be  suggested  to  them  ?— Certainly,  I tiiink  that  is  the  effect 
of  being  in  such  a state. 

Are  there  not  other  causes  that  contribute  to  make  them  the  instrument  of  de- 
signing agitators? — Certainly;  I conceive  that  their  political  degradation  is  one 
which  I am  sure  they  feel,  and  which  is  likely  to  be  made  use  ofiii  that  way. 

Do  yon  think  they  feel  that  political  degradation  very  strongly  ? — I do. 

And  that  it  has  a very  general  influence  upon  all  their  feelings  and  all  their  con- 
•dubt  ?— I think  they  have  an  indefinite  sort  of  feeling  of  it;  they. are  not  all,  perhaps, 
-equally  aware  of  the  nature  of  it,  but  they  are  aware  of  the  ^istence  of  a very 
■marked  difference.  ^ 

Without  having  any  definite  idea,  either  of  the  degree  of  it,  or  the  manner  ia 
which  it  operates? — Yes. 

Y-ou  stated;  that  they  consider  the  holders  of  forty  and  fifty  acres  to  have  been 
a good  deal  instrumental  in  promoting  disturbances ; how  mr  superior  are  those 
■farmers  in  their  mode  of  living,  with  respect  to  diet  and  other  comforts,  frorq  the 
■class  below  them?— Scarcely  at  all,  except  that  their  houses  are  perhaps Jiiore  .com- 
iforiable,  and  better.  ' . r i 
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Is  there,  among  the  class  of  farmers;in  Ireland,  that  regular  gradation  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  which,  one  should  expect  to  find,  or  a great  gap  between 
a labouring  farmer  and  the  person,  who,  having  made  a little  money,  is  desirous  of 
setting  up  for  a gentleman? — I do  not  know  that  we  have  many  who  arc  desirous 
of  setting  up  for  gentlemen  ; at  present,  I think  I can  hardly  point  out  among  the 
farmers  any,  at  present,  that  have  an  ambition  of  that  sort. 

Have  you  ever  found  among  those,  whose  modes  of  living  arc  more  comfortable, 
arid  diet  superior,  persons  contributing  to  the  disturbances  of  the  country  ? Oh,  yes  j 
I know  an  instance  of  a gentleman’s  sons  being  engaged  in  the  disturbances.  I am 
morally  certain  of  itj  I have  heard  it  from  private  sources  of  information,  that 
•convinced  ine  of  the  fact.  The  persons  I allude  to,  are  of  a description  that  would  be 
very  sorry  not  to  be  considered  as  gentlemen,  and  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to 
tell  them  that  you  did  not  think  they  were  so. 

Did  not  that  arise  from  the  state  of  the  times  ?~It  did. 

When  you  speak  of  persons  whom  it  would  be  very  dangerous  not  to  consider  as 
gentlemen,  is  that  class  of  persons,  persons  who  are  the  owners  of  the  soil  in  fee,  or 
persons  holding  leases  from  other  proprietors? — Persons  holding- leases. 

You  consider  tliat  the  lower  orders  conceive  that  they  are  in  a state  of  degrada- 
tion ?— They  do.  - T • u 1 

'Does  that  arise  from  any  feeling  of  a comparison  between  the  ancient  Irish,  and 
what  they  consider  as  English  settlers,  however  ancient  those  settlers  may  be? — 
I cannot  answer  that ; I have  not  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  learning. 

Do  you  think  that  they  conceive  that  their  state  of  degradation  arises  out  of  any 
difference  which  the  law  makes  between  Catholics  and  Protestants? — I do. 

Are  there  any  great  number  of  the  very  lowest  ranks  in  Ireland,  who  may  be 
^distinguished,  from  their  surnames,  to  be  of  English  descent? — There  are. 

Do  you  conceive  that  those,  whose  descent  may  be  traced  to  be  English,  are  less 
either  disposed  to  outrage  in  tlic  disturbed  parts,  or  less  sensible  of  that  feeling  of 
•degradation,  than  those  who  by  their  names  may  be  supposed  to  be  of  ancient  Irish 
•origin? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  in  that  respect. 

Do  you  conceive  tiiat  that  submissiveness  towards  persons  in  a higher  station,  of 
which  you  have  spoken,  arises  rather  from  the  fear  of  superior  power,  than  from  a 
proper  sense  of  respect  towards  persons  of  higher  rank  and  better  education? — 
I think  it  is  carried  beyond  proper  respect,  that  it  is  more  than  is  justified.  I think 
that  they  have  been  unused  to  fair  dealing  from  the  upper  orders,  and  that  if  they 
•get  it,  they  are  astonished  and  gratified  beyond  measure. 

Is  there  not,  at  the  same  time,  a strong  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry 
towards  their  landlords,  in  cases  where  they  conceive  they  are  well  used  ?— Very 

Have  you  ever  known  any  expression  of  discontent  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
above  the  immediate  peasantry,  such  as  shopkeepers,  and  persons  of  that  description, 
that  a fair  probability  of  rising,  particularly  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  was  not 
open  to  their  children  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  Protestants  ? — Indeed  1 have 
observed  that  feeling  frequently,  especially  in  towns. 

Do  you  think  that  feeling  would  be  removed,  so  long  as  any  difference  remained  — 
As  to  any  civil  .difference,  or  any  disability  of  admission  into  civil  offices,  I suppose 
tlib  less  restriction  there  vyas,  the  weaker  that  feeling  would  be.  ‘ 

Are  you  aware,  that  some  experiment  has  been  tried  in  th$  county  of  Cork, 
with  reference  to  emigration? — Yes. 

When  was  that  tried? — Last  yeai',  about  this  time  twelvemonth. 

Was  there  a disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  profit  by  the  facilities  to 
emigration  which  were  then  held  out  to  them  ? — There  was. 

Was  their  anxiety  great  upon  the  sulyect? — It  was.  At  first,  they  were  atixious 
■to  avail  themselves  of  it;  then  they  got  it  into  their  heads  (they  are  a very  suspicious 
people)  that  it  was  some  trap  that  was  laid  for  them,  and  a great  many  of.  those 
who  were  exceedingly  anxious  at  first,  held  back,  and  would  not  come ; but  that 
impression  was  reinovetl  at  last,  and  I think  they  were  all  exceedingly  anxious 
to  PO. 


Are  you  aware  whether  the  persons  in  the  country,  the  friends  and  relations  of  the 
■emigrants,  have  received  .any  communications  from  them  subsequent  to  the  period  of 
their  leaving  Ireland  ? — Yes,  I have  seen  a great  many  letters. 

What  have  they  stated  ?— -All  describing  in  terms  of  the  greatest  satisfaction,  the  - 
way  in  which  tliey  had  been  treated,  and  pointing  out  to  their  friends  the  ad.vantages 
,of  emigration  to  Canada.  ■ _ 
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Is  there  now  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  emigrate  ? — Very  strongly ; 
and  there  is  great  disappointment  that  it  was  not  going  on  when  I left  home. 

Have  you  ever  known  in  your  neighbourhood  the  falling  in  of  a farm  which  iiad 
been  held  under  middle  men  ? — Yes. 

"Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  describe  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  general 
state  as  to  the  population  of  a farm  under  such  circumstances  ? — 1 think,  generally, 
the  population  is  greater  there  than  it  is  on  other  farms. 

Is  it  greater  in  such  cases,  do  you  conceive,  than  it  would  be  expedient  to  con- 
tinue, either  for  the  interest  of  the  tenant  or  the  landlord  in  the  future  management 
of  such  lands  ? — I think  it  is,  certainly. 

In  respect  of  re-lctting  such  farms,  is  it  not  common  that  the  population  be  con- 
.sidcrably  diminished,  the  number  of  houses  reduced,  and  a number  of  small  farms 
consolidated  into  a large  one? — Where  the  land  is  judiciously  let,  it  is  so,  and 
I think  it  has  become  the  more  general  practice. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  such  a principle  is  now  very  generally  adopted  and  acted 
upon  by  the  intelligent  persons  who  have  the  manangement  of  tire  land? — I think 
it  is. 


Can  you  state  what  becomes  of  the  individuals,  who,  in  the  course  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, are  deprived  of  that  land  ?— Tl)at  is  not  a question  to  which  I can  give  an 
answer ; at  the  same  time,  I have  not  observed  that  the  system  to  which  you  allude, 
has  been  acted  on  in  such  ii  way  as  to  dispossess  any  great  number  of  people ; I have 
known  a few ; I think  they  go  backwards  and  forwards  and  get  room  somewhere  ; 
or  there  is  still  abundant  facility  to  get  ground,  if  they  choose  to  offer  for  it. 

Is  that  mode  of  letting  land  now  progressive? — I should  think  it  is;  that  jreoplc 
see  very  generally  the  necessity  of  consolidating  their  farms  more  than  thev  did. 

Is  there  not  also  a disposition  to  lay  down  lands  to  grass,  which,  during  the  higl» 
prices  of  the  war,  were  in  tillage?— I think  there  is  rather  a disposition  to  do  so  ; 
hilt  I have  not  known  it  carried  into  effect  generally  as  yet,  I think  they  are  still 
continuing  to  till  the  ground,  which  they  used  to  cultivate  in  that  way. 

In  those  cases  where  it  has  taken  place,  has  not  that  also  a tendency  to  retlucc 
tlie  population  upon  those  grounds  ? — It  has. 

Do  you  not  apprehend  that  the  persons  who  hold  those  consolidated  farms  will 
he  disposed  to  underlet  parts  of  them  to  others.? — I apprehend  that  they  will ; but 
I am  sure  tliat  landlords  are  generally  endeavouring  to  prevent  Lliat  underlcUiufr  if 
they  can.  ° 

I.H  it  not  a matter  of  difficulty  to  prevent  it? — It  is. 

From  what  do  you  apprehend  that  difficulty  arises  ? — From  the  unwillingne.ss  of 
courts  of  law  and  of  juries,  so  to  construe  the  agreement,  as  to  give  effect  to  the 
conditions  inserted  in  leases. 


What  is  the  practice  respecting  the  granting  leases,  for  what  duration  ?— I think 
the  practice  is  becoming  general,  to  limit  them  to  twenty-one  years  and  one  life  con- 
current ; it  used  to  be  for  three  lives. 

Can  you  state  any  mode  by  which  the  non-alienation  clauses  might  be  better 
enforced  ? — I cannot ; but  I was  in  the  hope  of  hearing  some  mode  suggested  here. 

Would  not  the  English  system  of  managing  an  estate,  the  landlord  finding  the 
necessary  buildings  and  residence,  and  granting  a lease  of  seven  years,  or  not  longer 
than  fourteen,  be  an  eficctual  mode  of  preventing  the  system  of  snbtlivkling  lands, 
and  subletting,  practised  in  Ireland  ?— I dare  say  it  would  ; but  I do  not  think  the 
gentry  have  the  capital  necessary  for  making  that  alteration. 

Would  much  capital  be  necessary,  to  provide  that  sort  of  residence  and  tliosc  sort 
of  buildings,  which  are,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  farming  in  Ireland,  re- 
quisite ?— I cannot  say  how  much  would  be  necessary,  but  I do  not  think  that  thc-v 
have  any  to  spare,  taking  it  generally.  ^ 

Would  the  house  and  form-buildings,  necessary  on  a farm  of  fifty  acres  in  Ireland 
cost  much  money? — I should  think  it  would;  it  is  a question  what  they  would 
consider  as  much  money ; there  are  various  offices,  barns,  stables,  and^  so  on 
necessary.  ' 

Are  not  buildings  made  with  mud  walls  and  thatched,  sufficiently  good  for 
forming  purposes?— I doubt  whether  there  is  any  economy  in  making  buildings  of 
that  sort ; I should  think  that  what  a landlord  would  lay  out  in  such  cases,  ought  to 
be  done  m a permanent  and  strong  way  ; I do  not  think  that  description  of  cottage 
1 ^ '^'ould  be  that  which  it  would  be  prudent  to  construct. 

■'"S'”''* 
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Are  turnips  or  clover  grown  ? — The  farmers  scarcely  ever  grow  turnips ; where 
the  landlords  are  attentive,  clover  is  grown  occasionally;  but  altogether,  the 
soil  is  deteriorated  very  much,  the  system  of  farming  is  very  bad  in  that  country ; 
tliey  have  been  scratching  the  ground,  and  doing  things  which  one  regrets  to  see. 

Has  the  soil  of  the  country  been  much  injured  — I think  it  is  the  general  opinion 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  that  the  staple  of  the  soil  of  the  country  is  far  from 
iieing  so  good  as  it  was  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  bad 
farming ; the  farmers  have  been  trying  to  force  the  land,  and  get  what  they  can 
from  it ; they  have  been  farming  in  an  injudicious,  and  latterly,  in  careless  way ; 
I think  itis  quite  rightthe  Committee  should  know  what  the  general  opinion  is,  with 
regard  to  middle  men  and  their  tenants ; there  are  many  middle  ihen  who  are 
forcing  their  tenants  to  pay  a great  deal  too  high  rent  still. 

Have  abatements  been  made  generally? — Abatements  have  been  made  by  the 
intelligent  part  of  the  community;  but  there  are  some  who  from  ignorance  or  other 
motives,  have  not  made  the  degree  of  abatement  which  they  ought  to  do. 

Does  not  distress  itself  perhaps  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  indispose  him? — 
Certainly  they  are  in  a very  cruel  situation ; one  of  great  hardship  indeed,  with 
demands  upon  them  which  must  be  satisfied,  and  with  tenants  who  will  pay  them 
Kttle  or  nothing;  I am  sure  that  the  Committee  is  not  at  all  aware  of  the  state  of 
distress,  which  prevails  among  the  gentry  of  that  country. 

Are  the  cabins  in  the  county  of  Cork  glazed? — Very  seldom;  I have  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  more  of  the  state  of  the  habitations  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  our  neighbourhood  lately  than  I ever  had  before ; I received  a sum  of  money 
from  a society  established  here,  the  society  for  the  Improvement  of  Irish  Peasantiy, 
to  be  distributed  in  premiums ; the  object  w'as  to  improve  the  habitations  and  in- 
crease the  comforts  of  the  people  ; my  brother  and  I have  gone  through  the  whole 
of  our  parish  and  some  part  of  the  neighbouring  ones,  and  I have  seen  in  general 
that  the  habitations  of  the  labouring  classes  (of  those  in  particular  that  worked 
for  the  farmers),  are  the  most  miserable  that  can  possibly  be  imagined,  for  they 
■ only  take  their  houses  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  lay  out 
any  thing  upon  them  ; the  consequence  is  that  they  are  totally  destitute  of  all  sort 
of  convenience  or  accommodation ; no  chimney,  no  window,  no  pig  stye  or  out 
office,  and  frequently  the  door  much  too  small  for  the  door-way.  It  is  obviously 
not  the  interest  of  the  tenant  to  lay  out  money  upon  a yearly  holding,  neither  does 
the  farmer  find  it  necessary  to  do  so,  for  he  has  no  difficulty  in  getting  an  occupant 
for  the  house,  bad  as  it  may  be,  and  thus  this  system  is  perpetuated,  and  will  con- 
tinue, unless  the  head  landlord  interferes.  Under  this  impression  the  committee 
of  our  parish  have  written  to  the  head  landlords  to  call  their  humane  attention  to 
this  subject ; and  to  point  out  the  state  of  the  cabins  on  their  several  estates. 

•Have  they  bedsteads  in  tlmse  houses? — Very  seldom;  whenever  they  have 
■a  bedstead,  it  is  curious  to  observe  (where  timber  is  very  scarce)  how  much  more 
ihey  -use  of  that  article  than  is  necessary  ; they  erect  a canopy  over  it  of  wood. 

Do  they  make  it  like  a box  ? — Yes. 

Are  the  farm  bouses  slated  1 — No. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the  valuation  of  tithes  proceed 
in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I cannot  say  that  I am  accurately  ; I think  I am  pretty 

Who  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  the  valuation  of  tithe  ? — Generally  one  or 
-two  persons  employed  by  the  clergymen  ; I think  in  our  parish  generally  two. 

How  do  they  proceed  in  the  execution  of  their  duties  ? — ^They  go  at  a particular 
season,  at  the  season  in  which  crops  look  best;  I think  they  generally  contrive  to 
value  them  at  that  period ; and  I am  told  do  not  inform  the  person  on  whose  ground 
they  go  of  the  value;  but  make  a return  of  it  to  the  clergyman,  then  at  a subse- 
quent period  tlie  clergyman  appoints  a meeting  of  the  parishioners  generally  at  a 
public  house,  and  he  sets  the  tithe  to  each  individual,  that  is,  he  calls  him  before  him 
and  savs.  You  have  so  much  ground  under  such  a crop,  what  will  you  give  for 
youriuhe;  he  has  the  valuation  to  guide  himself,  which  they  have  not;  and  the 
bargain  is  made.  - . , 

is  that,  generally  speaking,  before  or  after  the  severance  of  the  crop?—!  believe 
•that  is  after  the  severance  of  the  crop. 

' So  that  at  that  period,  in  case  there  should  be  a disagreement  between  the  tithe 
owner  and  the  farmer,  the  farmer  has  no  power  to  serve  a notice  for  the  delivery  of 
the  titheln  kind? — Just  so  ; he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  tithe  owner  al  that  time,  who 
may  summon  him  for  subtraction  of  tithe. 

w J20.  A a 4 
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Under  what  circamstancc  are  tithe  notes,  as  they  are  called,  passed,  either  to  the 
owner  of  the  tithe  or  his  agent  ? — I understand  they  are  passed  at  that  time,  but  I do 
not  exactly  Itnow  what  is  the  period  of  payment  in  all  cases. 

How  are  those  notes  afterwards  put  into  suit  against  the  parties? — I fancy  that 
they  are  at  the  civil  bill  court,  that  they  arc  processed,  as  they  call  it,  to  a civil 
bill  suit. 

Do  you  conceive,  that  if  the  valuation  of  the  tithe  were  made  known  to  the  farmer 
at  the  time  it  was  made,  there  would  be  a more  general  delivery  of  tithes  in  kind 
than  there  is  at  present,?-^!  think  there  would. 

Do  you  know  instances  in  which  the  peasantry,  after  the  valuation,  havo  applied 
to  clergymen  to  know  the  amount  of  it,  before  they  severed  their  crop?-r-I  cannot 
say  thafl  do;  I know  that  iri  Mr.  Morrits'  case  they  used  to  apply  to  him,  but  he 
never  gave  them  the  slightest  information. 

Is  that  the  general  practice,  that  they  apply  and  do  not  receive  an  answer  ?— - 
I cannot  say  that  it  is. 

What  is  the  impression  on  the  part  of  the  population  of  the  country,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  administration  of  the  civil  functions  of  grand  juries  ? — I think  there  is 
an  impression  that  partiality  prevails  very  much ; I do  not  think  it  does,  as  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  but  that  is  amongst  the  erroneous  impressions  which  prevail. 

From  whence  do  you  conceive  that  impression  to  have  arisen?— I think  it  chiefly 
arises  from  persons  being  disappointed  in  their  applications ; they  never  can  attribute 
to  a fair  or  good  motive,  their  not  succeeding  in  whatever  they  ask. 

Do  you  conceive  any  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  present  system,  within 
your  knowledge  of  it? — A very  considerable  one. 

Do  you  not  Conceive,  that  this  impression,  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry,  may 
have  arisen  from  the  discharge  of  those  civil  functions  before  that  improvement  took 
place? — I think  it  may;  but  it  may  also,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  a secret  tribunal ; though,  in  point  of  fact,  a grand  Juror  is  not  bound 
to  secrecy,  yet  business  is  not  carried  on  in  an  open  court. 

You  think  if  it  were  carried  on  in  an  open  court,  the  result  would  be  more  satis- 
factory?— Yes ; but  I doubt  the  practicability  of  its  being  so  carried  on. 

What  is  the  difficulty  of  that? — A want  of  accommodation,  and  a want  of  tiiw 
to  get  through  the  business,  if  exposed  to  much  interruption. 

Do  you  conceive  that  this  distrust  of  the  mode  in  which  the  proper  functions  pf 
grand  juries  arc  executed,  re-acts  at  all,  in  reference  to  their  criminal  functions  ?— - 
I think  they  have  an  idea,  tliat  a man  can  get  a bill  thrown  out  in  the  grand  jury,  as 
well  as  a road,  or  one  passed  ; I think  they  have  an  impression  to  the  disadvantage 
of  grandjuvies.  ° 

You  conceive  tliat  also  to  be  most  erroneous? — As  erroneous  as  can  possibly  be. 

Do  you, think  it  is  erroneous,  as  to  grandjuvies  at  sessions? — I do  not  think  so. 

Do  you  think  that, cases  have  arisen  in  which  influence  has  led  to  a su|)prcssion 
of  informations,  before  quarter-sessions  grand  juries? — I have  never  attended  there  ; 
but  I can  speak  of  that  impression  being  almost  universal ; there  is  an  opinion,  that 
the  sessions  grand  jury  is  not  a very  impartial  tribunal. 

But  of  that  you  have  no  experience  ? — No,  I have  not. 

What  class  of  persona  attend  tlie  sessions  grand  jury  ? — I think,  in  general  tire 
middling  sort  of  gentry.  ’ 

Have  you  ever  attended  any  of  the  ordinary  quarter  sessions,  during  the  disciiargc 
of  the  civil  functions ?— Never  but  one;  that  is  another  improvement,  which, 
I,  think,  is  likely  to  take  place,  that  magistrates  will  attend  at  the  quarter  sessions* 
whicli  they  were  not  used  to  do  in  general.  ’ 

Do  you  tlnnk  that  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  would  be  more 
likely  to  take  place,  were  the  civil  business,  in  which  the  county  magistrates  have  no 
jurisdiction,  more  distinct  and  separate  from  the  criminal  business,  to  which  it  is 
their  duty  to  attend  ?— I should  think  it  would. 

When  you  have  attended  the  quarter  sessions,  w'as  there  a very  great  hurry  and 
confusion  in  the  discharge  of  the  civil  business  ?— A great  confusion  and  want  of 
Pfder. 

Do  you  think  that  hurry  and  confusion  has  led  loan  increase  of  prejudice? I do- 

I tliink'tliei-e-is  a want  of  soleimiity  altogether,  in  the  mode  in  which  business  is 
done  there,  which  dimiiiislies  the  force  of  any  obligation  imposed  upon  those  who 
attend.  ^ 

• conceive  that  the  judicial  authority  of  tlie  assistant  barrister  in  counties 

in  Ireland,  is  climinislied  by  reason  of  that  individual  being  a practising  barrister  in 
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the  county  assize  where  he  is  also  a judge?— I do  not  feel  competent  to  say  so  ; the  iV.W.Btc\er, 
fact  is,  that  our  chairman  is  not  a practising  barrister.  '^'sq. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  inprovement,  if  there  was  a power  given  to  the  

executive  to  change  the  assistant  barrister  from  one  county  to  another,  that  they 
should  not  be  localized? — I thinicit  would  be  a great  improvement. 

Is  there  not  some  advantage  in  their  having  a knowledge  of  the  characters  of 
parties  who  conduct  causes?—!  do  not  think  they  would  be  precluded  from  having 
sufficient  knowledge  of  that  particular,  even  with  those  occasional  changes. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  assistant 
‘barrister,  if  several  counties  were  consolidated  into  one  circuit,  and  the  entire  time 
and  attention  of  one  judge  was  to  be  procured  for  the  discharge  of  the  functions  ot 
assistant  barrister? — That  involves  a more  comprehensive  measure  than  I could  do 
justice  to  just  at  the  moment,  but  I think  it  might  be  a good  plan. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  emigration  could  be  carried  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
produce  any  considerable  effect  in  tlirainiabing  tlie  population  of  Ireland? — The 
good  effect  I should  expect  from  emigration,  would  not  be  so  much  from  its  pro- 
(liicing  that  effect  of  diminishing  the  population,  as  from  its  taking  outof  the  country 
a nninber  of  persons  who  have  been  brought  up  in  turbulent  and  irregular  habits. 

I think  the  vising  generation  can  hardly  be  so  bad  in  that  respect,  as  those  who  have 
now  arrived  at  maturity. 

If  the  effect  of  encouraging  emigration  was  to  produce  a great  extension  of  it, 
and  a tran.sfer  of  a great  number  of  people  to  the  colonies,  would  iiot  the  deficiency 
be  soon  made  up  under  the  present  system  of  the  habits  of  the  lower  class  in 
Ireland  ? — I think  it  would,  according  to  received  theories  upon  that  subject.  With 
respect  to  the  county  ,of  Kilkenny,  I can  state  that  the  practice  of  burning  fox 
covers,  existed  twenty  years  ago;  and  also  the  system  of  preventing  a change 
of  tenants  under  any  circumstances.  A gentleman  who  knows  the  country  well, 
told  me  long  ago,  that  some  very  serious  ill  effects  must  necessarily  result  from  the 
■disposition  w'iiich  the  people  manifested  on  that  subject,  and  from  the  success  of 
their  efforts  in  that  way.  The  fanners  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  have  constantly 
.been  opposed  to  any  change  of  land  from  one  tenant  to  another,  no  matter  on  what 
terms. 

And  even  from  one  neighbour  to  anoliier?  —Yes  ; they  seem  to  have  determined 
to  have  the  management  of  that  department  entirely  in  their  own  hands, 

LuiKEf  ‘24>’  die  Maiiy  1824. 

The  Right  Honoukable  LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON 

IN  Til  E CIIAIH. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ltoyd,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

YOU  were  employed  by  government  in  the  administration  of  tlie  Insurrection 
Act  in  the  county  of  Cork  ? — I was. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee,  at  what  time  you  com- 
menced your  duties  in  that  county? — I commenced  in  March  1823;  and  I think 
continued  till  March  1823. 

Were  you  appointed  to  the  administration  of  the  Insurrection  Act  in  the  county 
'of  Cork,  immediately  after  the  first  issue  of  the  proclamation  ? — Yes,  I was. 

In  what  state  did  you  find  the  county  of  Cork,  at  the  time  that  you  commenced 
your  duties  ? — The  county  of  Cork,  I must  rather  speak  from  representation,  having 
continued  in  the  city  of  Cork  for  a considerable  time  ; but  the  prevailing  abuses  in 
tlic  county  of  Cork  were  a resistance  to  the  payment  of  tithe,  and  also  a resistance 
to  the  payment  of  rent  by  the  occupying  tenants;  and  when  the  remedies  of  tlie 
.'law  were  applied  for  the  purpose  of  redress,  the  people  resisted  the  execution  of 
the  law. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  there  was  any-general  existing  combina- 
• tion  on  the  part  of  the  people,  against  the  execution  of  the  law  ? — I cannot  answer 
that  question  from  my  own  knowledge,  bnt  infer  the  existence  of  such  combination, 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  offence. 

In  what  parts  of  the  county  did  you  administer  the  Insurrection  Act  ? — 'For  a ton- 
‘•siderable  time,  about  a month,  I sat  in  Cork.  The  prisoners  were  sent  from  varrous 
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directions:  and  it  at  first  occurred  to  me,  that  it  would  be  better  to  sit  in  Cork, 
where  I thought  the  tribunal,  composed  of  magistrates  residing  at  some  distance 
from  the  disturbed  districts,  would  be  more  dispassionate  tliaii  to  go  into  the  dis- 
turbed parts  of  the  county.  However,  afterwards,  it  became  necessary  to  go  into 
other  parts  of  the  county,  and  1 sat  occasionally  at  Cork,  Mallow,  Fermuy,  Eandon 
and  Kauturk. 

What  baronies  of  the  county  of  Cork,  did  you  consider  to  be  in  a state  of  the 
greatest  irritation  and  disturbance  at  that  time? — The  part  of  tlic  county  in  the 
greatest  irritation  was  from  Mallow  to  Fermoy,  in  the  country,  in  and  about  Mallow 
and  Ferinoy.  There  were  also  some  disturbances  in  the  barony  of  Duhallow, 
a very  wild  part  of  the  county;  but  still  I would  say,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
disturbance  w'aa  in  the  district  of  Mallow  and  Fennoy. 

When  you  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  you  considered  it  expedient  to  hold  the 
court  by  preference  in  tlie  city  of  Cork,  to  holding  it  in  those  parts  of  the  county 
where  more  irritation  prevailed,  to  what  districts  did  you  then  allude  in  the  second 
instance  ? — To  any  disturbed  district. 

Did  you  sit  more  than  once  at  Bandon? — I sat  but  once  at  Bandon. 

Why  did  you  consider  it  more  expedient  to  sit  at  Cork  than  any  other  district  ? — 
Only  on  the  general  principle  that  I thought  the  magistrates  who  were  to  sit  as 
judges,  residing  at  a remote  distance  from  the  scene  of  disturbance,  would  naturally 
be  more  dispassionate  than  the  magistrates  residing  near  it;  but  fiowever,  I after- 
wards found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  go  into  tlic  disturbed  districts. 

What  were  the  class  of  offences  that  came  before  you  ? — The  great  proportion  of 
offences  that, came  before  me,  were  absence  from  houses  at  an  iiniiroper  time,  at  an 
hour  prohibited  by  the  Insurrection  Act. 

Have  you  any  return  of  the  number  of  persons  who  were  tried  and  convicted 
before  you  in  the  county  of  Cork  ? — I have  not  taken  clown  the  names  of  the  persons, 
because  I believe  there  was  a return  made  to  Parliament  of  the  convictions;  but  in 
looking  over  my  notes  the  other  day,  wlien  I received  the  order  of  the  Committee 
to  attend  them,  I think,  the  convictions  in  the  county  of  Cork  were  about  34  or 
35 ; some  of  whom  were  pardoned,  and  the  sentence  of  some,  mitigated,  and  the 
number  transported,  I believe  13  or  14. 

Do  you  recollect  how  many  the  commitments  were  ? — I do  not,  hut  the  commit- 
ments were  very  numerous. 

To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  disproportionate  number  of  convictions,  a» 
compared  with  commitments,  comparing  the  effect  of  the  Insurrection  Act  with  the 
operation  of  the  ordinary  laws  ? — What  I impute  it  to  is  this,  that  the  Insurrection 
Act  created  a crime,  that  of  being  absent  from  the  dwelling-house  beyond  a certain 
lime  or  hour  after  sun-set,  unless  accounted  for;  in  consequence  of  which,  great 
numbers  of  men  who  were  absent  from  their  houses  beyond  that  hour,  were  com- 
mitted, but  a great  majority  of  them,  when  put  upon  their  trial,  not  appearing  guilty 
of  any  insurrectionary  movements,  were,  with  the  perfect  concurrence  of  the  magis- 
trates, acquitted  ; it  not  being  conceived  that  they  came  within  the  spirit,  though 
they  did  within  the  letter  of  the  Act. 

Are  you  aware,  whether  any  discretionary  power  was  exercised  either  by  the 
magistrates  or  by  the  police,  in  not  committing  for  trial  persons  wlio  were  found 
out  of  tlieir  habitations,  but  whose  cases  were  sufficiently  clear  as  to  warrant,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  authorities,  such  a course  being  taken  as  their  discharge? — Indeed, 
I cannot  say;  but  I occasionally  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  tlic  ma- 
gistrates, the  inexpediency  of  sending  in  for  trial  a class  of  men  who  must  neces- 
sarily be  acquitted. 

Was  that  advice  given  by  you  in  consequence  of  any  extraordinary  number  of 
commitments,  or  any  inadvertent  commitments  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  or  the 
police  ? — I gave  that  advice,  because  I thought  that  mischief  would  follow  from 
a great  number  of  trials,  and  a great  number  of  necessary  acquittals. 

Then,  was  it  rather  with  a view  to  prevent  future  mischief,  than  from  any  expe- 
rience of  mischief  which  had  already  taken  place? — It  was  to  prevent  the  mischief 
1 have  already  stated,  of  trying  a number  of  people  that  came  within  the  letter,  and 
not  within  the  spirit  of  the  offence  created  by  the  Insurrection  Act,  as  I thought  it 
would  rather  tend  to  create  discontent  in  the  country,  to  see  many  persons  of  that 
description  brought  to  trial. 

Was  it  your  opinion,  that  this  great  number  of  persons  who  were  acquitted,  were 
piactically  not  engaged  in  those  disturbances  ? — 1 was  of  that  opinion,  as  to  the 
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great  majority  of  them;  and  the  magistrates  acquitting  them,  of  course,  thought  Mr. 
with  me.  Serjeant 

At  what  interval  was  the  court  of  sessions  held  ? — I think  the  longest  adjourn-  ^ — ' 

ment,  and  which  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1 822,  did  not  exceed  six  weeks ; tlie  Mfiy- 1824. 
other  adjournments  -Mere  for  shorter  periods,  and  did  not  exceed  three  weeks  at  any 
one  time ; but  I cannot  take  upon  me  to  recollect  accurately  the  exact  intervals. 

Supposing  the  time  to  have  been  two  months,  what  became  of  the  persons  who 
were  committed,  charged  with  insurrectionary  offences,  immediately  after  the  ad- 
journment iiad  taken  |)!acc;  what  became  of  them  in  the  interval  between  the 
sittiug  of  the  court  at  that  time,  and  tlie  renewed  sitting  of  the  court  after  the  ad- 
journment?— They  must  necessarily  remain  in  prison,  if  taken  up  in  that  interval. 

Was  there  no  power  of  bailing  exercised  by  the  magistrates  ?~No,  I do  not 
think  there  was. 

Was  that  point  ever  raised,  either  by  the  court  or  by  the  magistrates,  how  far 
such  individuals  might  be  bailed  ? — I do  not  recollect  that  it  was  ; but  no  occasion 
happened,  in  which  a man  wished  to  postpone  his  trial,  that  it  was  not  postponed, 
till  he  had  acquired  such  legal  assistance  as  he  might  wisli  to  resort  to,  or  till  his 
witnesses  coukl  be  in  attendance. 

Was  a jury  ever  impannelled,  or  was  the  question  of  the  impannelling  of  a jury 
ever  discussed  by  the  court,  in  holding  a special  sessions?—- No;  but  if  a case  had 
occurred,  in  whicli  the  court  would  have  found  a difficulty  in  ascertaining  any  one 
or  more  facts,  I should  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  have  had  a jury. 

The  petty  se.ssions  were  not  established  in  the  county  of  Cork,  when  you  went 
diere  first? — They  just  began  before  I left  itj  I do  not  believe,  indeed,  they  sat; 
it  was  just  spoken  of. 

Do  you  recollect  that,  at  Ferinoy,  the  special  sessions  had  been  held  for  some 
time  ? — Yes ; the  magistrates  there,  I heard,  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  two  or 
three  of  them  from  time  to  time  at  Fermoy ; I recollect  hearing  that  circumstance- 
mentioned. 

. Do  you  conceive,  that  had  those  insurreclionai-y  offences  been  tried  before  a jury, 
it  would  have  been  probable  that  the  proportion  of  convictions  would  have  remained 
(he  same,  or  that  any  alteration  in  the  number  would  have  taken  place  ?■ — My  own 
impression  is,  that  where  a jury  were  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  to  try  the 
offence,  and  that  that  offence  came  manifestly  within  the  letter  of  the  Act,  that  pro- 
bably there  would  be  more  convictions  by  juries  than  otherwise ; but  I am  far  from 
saying  that  it  may  not  appear  extraordinary  that  juries  were  not  impannelled,  be- 
cause certainly  it  is  the  most  constitutional  tribunal;  but  that  is  my  impression. 

, That  would  have  been,  because  they  would  have  been  bound  to  give  their  verdict 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  Act  of  Parliament? — Under  the  obligation  of  an 
oath,  they  would  perhaps  feel  it  more  difficult  to  give  a latitude  to  cases  coming 
within  the  letter,  though  not  within  the  spirit  of  the  Act. 

You  have  frequently,  in  the  discharge  of  your  professional  duties,  attended  the 
assizes,  and  seen  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  at  the  assizes,  have  youEeeii 
able  at  all  to  compare  the  effect  which  is  produced  upon  the  public  mind,  and  the 
outward  marks  of  feeling  in  the  case  of  a conviction  before  a judge  with  the  help 
of  a jury,  with  the  effect  produced  by  a conviction  before  the  magistrates  at  a special 
sessions  ? — Unquestionably  they  are  far  better  satisfied  with  a conviction  regularly 
effected  through  the  medium  of  a court,  consisting  of  judge  and  jury. 

It  inspires  more  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large  ? — Yes. 

Were  there  any  instances  which  occurred  before  you,  in  which  magistrates  were 
examined  as  witnesses  ? — Very  few ; I think  in  general,  the  magistrate  who  brought 
a person  to  be  tried  before  the  court,  did  not  vote  on  the  question  of  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  prisoner. 

Was  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  in  force  ? — It  was. 

Who  was  the  police  magistrate?—- Ma.jor  Carter. 

Was  there  a very  considerable  military  force  stationed  in  that  district? — There 
was  a considerable  military  force  stationed  at  Buttevant,  within  a few  miles  from 
Fermoy  ; I believe  it  is  about  five  or  six  miles  from  Mallow. 

Were  there  cantonments  stationed  tliroughout  the  whole  of  that  county  at  the 
time? — Through  many  parts  of  the  county. 

What  was  the  state  of  that  county  at  the  time  that  your  official  duties  ceased  in 
it  ? — About  Mallow  and  Fermoy  I thought  it  a good  deal  disturbed  ; I thought  the 
persons  convicted  at  Mallow  and  Fermoy  were  more  numerous,  at  least  the  re^l 
culprits  were  more  numerous,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
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Then  you  conceive  that  under  the  operation  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  county  had  been  in  a great  degree  restored  ? — Indeed,  except  Mallow 
and  tliat  district,  Mallow  and  Eermoy,  and  the  barony  of  Duhallow,  the-  great 
portion  of  the  county  of  Cork  was  quiet  in  every  other  respect,  save  that  the  system 
I do  believe,  remained,  of  resistance  to  the  payment  of  tithe,  and  to  the  payment 
of  rent;  but  that  was  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  the  immense  depression  of  tlie 
times,  and  perliops  a reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  to  abate  quickly, 
expecting  a rise  in  the  value  of  lands,  from  their  then  depressed  state  ; but  however, 
these  are  mere  matters  of  opinion. 

What  do  you  conceive  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  still  continued  disturbed  ? — I think  the  effect  of  the  Insurrec- 
tion Act  in  a disturbed  neighbourhood,  would  be,  to  prevent  the  commission  of  a 
vast  deal  of  crime.  ; 

Do  you  consider  that  it  liad  the  effect  practically,  of  rendering  the  county  less 
liable  to  disturbance  at  the  conclusion  of  your  official  labours,  than  at  the  begin- 
ning?— I think  at  the  beginning,  when  1 went  down,  the  disturbance  about  Mallow 
was  not  very  groat,  it  had  not  broken  out  to  the  full  extent ; I think  about  Septem- 
ber or  October  in  the  year  1822,  it  began  to  break  out  a great  deal  more;  the 
property  of  several  people  was  attacked  at  night,  and  resistance  given  in  various 
ways,  to  the  execution  of  tlie  laws  in  tljat  part  of  the  county,  and  therefore  I think' 
it  rallier  increased  from  September  till  about  November,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Act  was  carried  into  effect  during  tliat  time;  but  I must  say  it  is  my  opinion,  that 
had  it  not  been  in  operation  there,  or  had  it  ceased  to  have  operation  there,  that 
crime  would  have- been  much  greater  and  more  extended;  and  I understand  that 
though  a great  constabulary  force  and  police  force  have  been,  and  now  are  stationed 
in  that  district,  and  a considerable  military  force  stationed  at  Buttevant,  yet  that 
it  is  in  that  part  of  the  country  that  the  greatest  disposition  to  insurrection  still 
continues. 

Is  that  the  part  of  the  county  from  whence  the  greatest  number  of  persons  were 
brouglit  to  trial’  under  the  Insurrection  Act?— I think  from  thence,  and  from  the 
barony  of  Duhallow,  the  greatest  number  were  brought  to  trial ; some  were  sent  in 
for  trial  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Banclon,  which  I did  not  consider  in  a bad, 
state,  and'after  I went  there  once,  I tliough  it  unnecessary  to  go  again. 

What  did  you  consider  to  be  the  state  of  the  south-western  baronies,  the  baronies 
of  Carbery  and  Bamry,  at  the  time  you  went  ? — At  the  time  I went,  they  were  in 
a state  of  tranquillity. 

Had  there  not  been  a formidable  insurrection  in  the  neighbourhood  ofMacroinp? — 
Before  I went  to  the  county  of  Cork,  there  was  a formidable  insurrection  there  put 
down  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  gentry. 

There  were  no  trials  under  the  Insurrection  Act  in  those  baronies  of  Carbery  and 
Bantvy? — No.  . . 

And  they  continued  tranquil  ? — They  continued  very  tranquil. 

. To  what  do  you  attribute  the  tranquilHzation  of  those  baronies,  after  the  display 
of  the  insurrectionary  force  which  had  so  early  taken  place?— I attribute  it  to  tlie, 
circumstance  that  the  insurrection  actually  broke  out  there,  the  lower  orders  ap-, 
peared  in  large  bodies,  and  were  vigorously  opposed  and  put  clown  by  the  gentry  of- 
the  country. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  jnsurrectionary  movements  in  Carbery  ? — I cannot 
say  that  I have. 

Were  there  not  a great  number  of  persons  tried  at  ilic  special  assizes  at  Cork, 
and  convicted  for  offences  committed  in  those  western  baronies  ? — I can  only  speak 
from  hearsay  ; because  I was  not  at  those  special  commissions,  I did  not  go  to 
Cork  till  after  that  period  ; but  in  point  of  fact  there  were  convictions  there;  and 
those  convictions  originatecl  from  offences  committed  before  I went  to  Cork. 

Supposing  a district  in  Ireland  to  be  disturbed,  which  do  you  think  would  tend 
most  to  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  a rigorous  enforcement  of  the  ordinary  laws' 
before  special  commissions,  or  assizes,  or  adjournments  of  assizes,  or  the  enforce- 
m^t  of  the  Insurrection  Act?— I cati  only  speak  as  to  mere  matter  of  opinion; 
I think  the  Insurrection  Act  is  necessary  more  as  a preventive  measure  ; that  when  a- 
spirit  of  insubordination  pervades  a large  class  of  the  community,  it  is  necessary 
with  a power  exceeding  that  wliicli  in  ordinary  times  he 
should  possess,  a^  Well. for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  perpetration  and  extension 
ot  crime,  as  of  punishing  it  when  it  is  committed ; and  I lliink  it  is  more  prudent 

as 
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as  well  as  humane,  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  crime  and  flagrant  offences  than  Mr. 
to  punish  them  when  committed.  Serjeant  Llvyd. 

]')o  you  think  that  the  great  disturbance  which  you  have  described  to  prevail  ' ' 

at^ainst  the  law,  proceeds  from  any  want  of  confidence  existing  between  the  higher  ^ 
and  the  lower  classes  of  tlje  population  r — As  it  appeared  to  me  there  is  a want  of 
confidence  growing  between  the  higher  orders  and  the  lower  orders  ; and  I think  it 
is  very  naturally  to  he  accounted  for. 

How  would  you  account  for  it? — I account  for  it  from  the  great  depression  in  the 
value  of  land  immediately  after  the  war,  the  immense  rents  that  were  reserved 
during  war,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  landlords,  perhaps  all  at  once,  to  abate 
those  rents;  and  on  the  other  hand  an  impossibility  to  pay  them ; this  state  of 
things  must  liave  created  disputes  and  differences  between  landlord  and  tenant ; 

I can  conceive  tliat  the  landlord  might  have  said  to  his  tenant  during  the  war,  you 
have  had  a great  profit  .resulting  from  the  contract  between  you  and  me,  and  now 
during  this  depression  you  must  lose  ; and  it  is  not  fair  I should  lose  the  advantage 
of  the  contract.  I can  conceive  that  the  landlord'  may  have  insisted  on  a greater 
rent  ttian  could  be  paid,  and  that  the  tenant  not  being  able  to  pay  the  rent  de- 
manded, the  want  of  mutual  confidence  may  liave  been  thus  occasioned. 

Do  you  conceive,  tliat  the  operation  of  the  Insurrection  Act  has  any  tendency 
cither  to  increase  or  to  diminisli,  that  want  of  confidence  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  classes  ? — I would  say,  that  unless  the  necessity  of  the  times  rendered  the 
Insurrection  Act  necessary,  that  its  operation  would  ratiier  have  a tendency  of  dis- 
uniting the  gentleman  and  the  peasant. 

When  persons  are  committed  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  are  they  all  confined 
together,  or  does  any  classification  take  place  ? — Tliat  I cannot  answer  for,  but  I wit! 
say  thus  much,  that  in  the  city  of  Cork,  where  the  great  gaol  of  the  county  is  situate, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  attentive  than  the  gaoler  is  to  their  comfort. 

Ai'c  persons  committed  under  circumstances  which  you  have  stated,  which  lead  of 
course  to  acquittal,  that  is,  from  being  out  during  an  improper  hour,  without  any 
criminal  intent,  are  persons  committed  for  an  ofi^ence  of  tliat  nature,  cotifmed  in  the 
same  class  with  persons  comniiUed  for  being  out  at  night  with  insurrectionary 
intent? — I believe  they  are,  but  I cannot  venture  to  say  positively  whether  they  were 
classified  or  not. 

Do  you  not  think,  that  it  is  very  possible  that  the  putting  persons  together, _ some 
of  them  innocent  of  any  insurrectionary  intent,  and  others  rvith  an  insurrectionary 
intention  in  their  mind,  may  tend  to  corrupt  those  who' were  hitherto  innocent? — 

I think  it  possible  that  their  communication  one  with  another  may  either  have  the 
effect  of  dissuading  the  oue  from  the  commission  of  crime,  or  inducing  the  other  to 
the  commission  of  crime. 

Can  you  suggest  any  mode  in  which  the  magistrates  might  make  such  a distinction 
in  their  committal,  as  to  enable  a separation  to  take  place  in  the  gaol? — 1 think  it 
the  legislature  had  thought  fit  to  introduce  a clause  in  the  Insurrection  Act  for  that 
piif])Osc,  that  men  committed  for  any  certain  crime,  for  instance,  for  the  admini- 
stration of  oaths,  or  the  concealment  of  arms,  might  be  put  in  a different  class 
from  those  that  are  committed  merely  on  the  ground  of  being  absent  from  their 
iiouscs  without  any  criminal  intent ; I do  not  think  that  without  such  a clause  in  the. 

Insurrection  Act  the  magistrates  could  make  such  a distinction  in  their  committals 
as  would  effect  a separation  in  the  gaol  of  the  persons  imprisoned  under  the  Insur- 
rection Act. 

Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  gaols  in  the  district  in  which 
you  have  acted,  to  know  wlictliev  there  is  sufficient  accormnodation? — Whenever 
convictions  take  place,  tlic  convicts  are  immediately  forwarded  to  the  gaol  of  the 
county,  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  tlie  Insurrection  Act;  and  as  to  accommo- 
dation, in  some  parts  of  the  county  where  the  prisoners  were  detained  before  trial, 
the  accommodation  is  very  bad. 

Previously  to  conviction,  they  were  kept  in  separate  cells  ? — Previous  to  convic- 
tion, if  there  was  any  interval  of  time  between  their  committal  and  their  trial,  they 
were  forwarded  to  the  gaol  of  Cork. 

■ Were  you  in  tlie  habit  of  regularly  reporting  to  the  Irish  government  on  the  con- 
victions that  took  place  ? — I was. 

Did  you  ever  know  of  llie  execution  of  the  sentence  following  conviction,  in  any 
casein  which  yon  entertained  .the  slightest  doubt  of  tiie  propriety  of  tlie  conviction  ?' 

• — Never;  on  tlic  contrary,  always  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  any  recom-’ 
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Q • ^ menclation  that  I gave,  and  which  I felt  it  my  duty  to  give;  under  the  circumstances 

crjcHHt  Qf  country,  the  law  was  administered  with  tlie  utmost  lenity. 

' Then,  regard  being  hatl  to  the  lenity,  uttcnlion  and  caution,  with  which  tlte  law 

^ was  administered,  do  you  tliink  the  administration  of  the  Insurrection  Act  has  had 

any  tciulcncy  to  lessen  the  conlidcnce  of  the  people  of  the  country  in  tlic  wisdom 
and  moderation  of  the  goveriTmeiit? — I should  liopc  not,  and  think  it  had  not  such 
a tendency  in  that  county. 

Do  you  think  any  alteration  wkh  regard  to  the  punishment  of  transportation  for 
the  mere  breach  of  the  Act,  which  requires  all  persons  to  he  within  doors  after 
a certain  hour,  would  be  beneficial  ?— I tliink  there  would  be  more  convictions  un- 
doubtedly ; because  I think  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  feelings  of  any  tribunal,  and 
I find  it  so  by  experience,  that  they  do  not  wish  to  convict  upon  a case  of  mere 
absence  from  home,  unless  something  transpired  on  the  trial,  which  appeared  to  in- 
dicate a movement  towards  insurrection. 

W ould  you  think  it  a desirable  thing  to  have  more  convictions,  where  the  offence 
was  merely  absence  from  the  house? — Indeed,  I should  be  very  sorry  if  there 
were. 

Would  you_  then,  on  the  whole,  tliink  it  expedient  to  alter  the  Act  in  that  respect, 
so  as,  by  affixing  a minor  punishment,  to  have  a chance  of  a greater  number? — 
T think  it  may  be  expedient  to  enact,  that  every  man  in  a disturbed  district,  must 
stay  witliin  doors  at  the  times  specified  ; but  I think  it  would  he  very  wrong, 
merely  because  iliey  come  witliin  the  letter  of  llic  Act,  that  they  should  he  trans- 
ported; and  I recollect  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Cork  did  express  their 
wish,  that  there  should  be  a scale  of  punisllment  in  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  in 
many  instances,  on  that  account,  and  in  conformity  with  such  wish,  where  convicts 
had  been  confined  for  a considerable  length  of  time  for  offences  of  a venial  descrip- 
tion, I recommended  them  as  objects  of  mercy,  and  mercy  was  accordingly  extended 
to  them,  upon  every  occasion. 

As  the  law  stands  at  present,  there  is  no  scale  of  punishment,  but  the  sentence  is 
necessarily  transportation;  there  is  a power  in  the  Lord  liieutenant  of  mitigating' 
that  punishment,  and  by  delaying  the  discharge  of  the  prisoners,  to  let  a certain 
portion  of  imprisonment  be  incurred,  is  there  not  ? — There  is. 

Witli  regard  to  that,  do  you  or  not  think  that,  on  tlie  wiiole,  with  a view  to  the 
purposes  of  mercy,  it  may  not  be  better  to  have  the  law  in  its  ])rcsent  state,  with 
great  caution  in  finding  the  party  guilty,  where  so  heavy  a punishment  is  to  be  an- 
nexed, instead  of  by  lightening  the  penalty,  inducing  a greater  majority  of  convic- 
tions?—I am  satisfied,  that  w’hile  there  is  the  same  disposition  in  the  government, 
as  has  been  exhibited,  to  extend  mercy  to  tliat  class  of  men,  that  more  individuals 
of  such  a class  arc  now  subjected  to  less  punishment  than  tliey  would  be,  in  case 
there  was  a different  scale  of  punishment,  because  probably  there  would  be  no  re- 
commendation, or  at  all  events,  very  few  recommendations,  if  a lighter  punishment 
was  inflicted  on  such  offences. 

Then,  on  the  whole,  with  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Act  has  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  government  of  the  country,  do  you  not  think  it  better  to  leave  the 
law  in  its  present  state,  than  to  graduate  the  scale  of  punishment  ?— Yes,  supposinf^ 
it  to  be  administered  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  spirit  of  clemency  and 
mercy. 

Does  not  it  frequently  happen,  tliat  persons  who  are  apprehended  upon  the 
charge  merely  of  being  out  of  their  houses  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Insur- 
rection Act,  are  men  of  most  desperate  character? — lii  general,  most  of  the  men 
who  were  brought  before  me  for  that  offence  received  a good  character,  that  is,  they 
received  a character  for  being  quiet  and  tranquil  in  the  county  where  they  resided; 
they  were  miserable  creatures,  and  I believe  quite  ignorant  of  tlie  provisions  of  the 
Insurrection  Act. 

. It  does  not  frequently  happen  that  men  of  bad  character,  whom  you  have  reason 
to  believe  have  been  implicated  in  those  disturbances  have  been  brought  before 
you  upon  no  other  charge  than  being  absent  from  their  dwellings  ? — Yes,  in  some 
instances. 

Have  you  reason  to  think,  that  men  who  have  been  implicated  in  the  disturb- 
ances, have  been  brought  before  you  on  that  charge  merely? — I think  not,  except 
in  a few  instances. 

Has  it  not  come  to  your  knowledge,  that  persons  of  the  worst  description  in  the 
county,  of  notoriously  bad  character,  liave  been  found  out  of  their  dwellings,  and 
tlieicfore  violated  the  law,  and  upon  that  ground,  and  that  ground  alone,  been 

tried  ? 
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5_Instances  of  that  description  have  happened,  no  doubt  of  it;  by  the  In-  Mr. 
siirrection  Act,  persons  absent  from  their  houses  at  an  hour  prohibited  by  the  Act,  Serjeant  Lloyd.^ 
ere  bound  to  show  that  they  ivere  absent  on  their  lawful  occasions;  the  great  ma- 
jovity  of  the  people  who  were  tried  before  ine,  merely  upon  the  charge  of  l)eing  ^4  1824. 

absent  from  their  houses,  either  showed  the  innocent  occasion  of  such  absence 
directly,  ,or  else  he  showed  it  by  fair  inference,  that  is,  by  evidence  of  good  cha- 
racter, wliicli  rendered  it  nearly  impossible  that  they  should  have  been  engaged  in 
an  insurrectionary  pursuit,  and  in  consequence  of  such  evidence,  were  acquitted  by 
the  magistrates. 

Have  not  you  known  that  those  persons  who  have  been  so  committed  by  the 
magistrates  for  being  out  of  their  dwellings,  and  subsequently  tried,  that  the  ma- 
gistrates have  given  them  a very  bad  character,  and  the  notoriety  of  that  bad 
character  has  been  .such  as  to  secure  their  conviction,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  justified,  from  their  having  been  simply  found  out  of  their  dwellings? — If  it 
appeared  on  the  trial  for  such  an  offence  that  the  men  absent  from  their  houses  at 
a prohibited  hour,  had  been  absent  at  a time  when  any  acts  of  violence  had  been 
committed  in  the  district  where  they  resided,  such  men  were  required  to  give  a very 
strict  account  of  tlieir  conduct,  and  of  the  cause  of  their  absence  from  their  place  of 
residence;  as  for  instance,  in  the  district  of  Mallow,  some  men  were  convicted, 
because  a conflagration  of  property  took  place  on  the  night  when  they  were  absent 
from  their  houses  and  they  were  not  able  to  give  a satisfactory  account  of  their 
absence ; on  the  contrary,  in  any  part  of  the  county  which  was  quiet,  a good 
character  for  peaceable  conduct  and  industrious  habits,  was  sufficient  in  general  to 
effect  their  acquittal. 

Do  you  not  think  it  might  be  advisable,  to  give  the  court  a discretion  as  to 
punishment,  either  to  punish  with  transportation,  or  a less  punishment? — I sliould 
be  afraid  of  tliat ; it  would  be  placing  a great  power  in  a judicial  tribunal.  • 

Do  you  not  think,  a feeling  among  the  people,  that  tliey  are  to  look  for  mercy 
to  government  alone,  and  not  to  the  magistrates,  or  rather  seeing  that  the  magistrates 
arc  the  instruments  of  inflicting  a very  severe  punisliment,  and  seeing  that  punish- 
ment mitigated  by  government,  must  be  altogether  extremely  injurious,  must  it  not 
increase  the  misunderstanding  that  unfortunately  e.xists  between  the  upper  class  and 
the  lower? — I should  think  on  any  occasion  on  wliich  the  magistrates  sitting  ju- 
dicially, applied  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  either  for  the  pardon  of 
a convict,  or  a mitigation  of  his  punishment,  such  petition  would  be  complied  M’ith. 

I knew  instances  in  Cork,  where  all  the  magistrates  felt  themselves  bound  under 
the  letter  of  the  Act,  to  convict  the  prisoner,  and  afterwards  applied  with  success  for 
his  pardon ; and  one  of  the  cases  to  which  I allude,  was  on  the  conviction  of  a pri- 
soner tried  for  having  arms  in  his  house,  and  not  giving  them  up  to  the  magistrate 
who  demanded  them  ; and  in  such  case  I should  conceive  that  the  absolute  pardon 
of  the  convict,  or.  the  mitigation  of  his  punishment,  would  be  attributed  as  well  to 
the  clemency  of  the  magistrates  as  to  the  mercy  of  government. 

At  the  moment  wlien  a sentence  of  transportation  is  passed,  must  not  the  feeling 
among  the  people  be,  that  so  severe  a punishment  ought  not  to  be  inflicted  for  so 
trivial  an  offence  as  absence  from  a dwelling,  perhaps  through  inadvertence;  must 
not  that  be  extremely  injurious  to  the  country  ? — I think  it  must  make  a very  serious 
impression  upon  the  country;  if  the  magistrates  were  to  convict  persons  for  mere 
absence  from  their  houses  occasioned  by  inadvertence,  and  if  a conviction  of  that 
description  had  taken  place,  I should  certainly  have  applied  to  the  government  of 
the  counti'y  for  the  pardon  of  the  convict. 

Did  you  never  hear  a burst  of  peculiar  dissatisfaction  arise  from  the  crowd  upon 
sentence  being  pas.sed  on  a man  who  was  absent  from  his  home  only,  it  not  being 
proved  that  he  was  guilty  of  any  insurrectionary  crime  ? — I recollect  on  one  occasion 
upon  a trial  at  Mallow,  of  six  or  seven  prisoners  for  being  absent  from  their  dwelling 
houses,  situate  in  a neighbourhood  in  which  some  flagrant  offences  were  committed, 
that  a considerable  murmur  took  place  on  their  conviction,  though  the  absence  of 
the  pri,soners  from  their  houses  was  on  the  same  night  in  which  private  property 
had  been  consumed  by  fire,  and  no  satisfactory  account  was  given  of  such  absence. 

But  I do  not  recollect  any  other  instance  of  such  an  effect  being  produced  by 
a conviction  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  for  the  offence  alluded  to. 

Do  you  think  the  punishment  of  confinement  with  hard  labour,  or  the  punishment 
of  transportation,  would  operate  with  the  greatest  force  for  the  prevention  of  crime, 
with  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Ireland' — I think  if  we  are  to  look  back  and 
sec  what  little  effect  has  been  produced  by  capital  punishment  either  in  England 
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Mr.  or  in  Ireland,  I would  say  that  all  crime  would  be  better  put  down  by  moderation 
Serjeant  Lloj/d,  of  puiiishilient. 

^ Not  particularly  by  a more  moderate  punishment,  but  by  a greater  certainty  of 

a+ilay  i8‘i4.  ,jj.g  ijgjug  inflicted  ?— Certainly ; I mean  moderate,  certain  and  prompt  punish- 
ment. 

Do  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  which  confine  persons  to  their  own  habitations, 
press  with  greater  severity  upon  the  industrious  and  well  disposed,  or  upon  the  tur- 
bulent part  of  society? — The  peaceable  part  of  society  are  protected  against  the 
turbulent  by  the  operation  of  the  Insurrection  Act ; but  in  order  to  secure  that  pro- 
tection, they  must  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  remaining  within  their  houses, 
within  the  hours  prohibited  by  the  Insurrection  Act;  and  I think  it  is  quite  essen- 
tial to  the  .protection  of  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed,  that  the  government  should 
be  intrusted  with  the  power  of  putting  the  Insurrection  Act  in  force  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  and  exigencies  of  the  country. 

l>o  you  anticipate  lo  yourself  any  period  at  which  the  continuance  of  tlie  Insur- 
rection Act  for  the  preservation  of  public  peace  in  Ireland,  may  be  dispensctl 
with? — My  opinion  on  that  subject  is,  that  until  a great  deal  is  done  for  Ireland, 
a great  deal  of  disturbance  will  necessarily,  year  after  year,  take  place  ; there  may 
bo  an  amelioration,  there  may  be  a ceasing  of  some  causes  that  would  render  the 
operation  of  the  IiisiiiTcctioii  Act  unnecessary. 

Will  you  state  some  of  those  causes  which  you  think  likely  to  ccasc,  and  which 
might  render  llic  liisurrcclioii  Act  iiimeccssary,  without  going  lo  look  forward  to 
itlic  complete  amelioration  of  the  state  of  Ireland  ? — Wlicn  f went  to  the  county  of 
Cork,  there  were  several  causes  1 think,  operating  to  the  disquiet  of  the  country, 
and  I do  not  tiiiulc  it  is  possible  to  ascribe  it  to  aiiy  one  cause  alone ; there  was  at 
that  time,  a considerable  de]>ression  in  the  value  of  land,  and  an  unwillingness,  as 
I conjecture,  for  the  reasons  I before  stated,  on  the  one  hand  to  abate  the  rents, 
and  an  impossibility  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  to  pay  rents  reserved;  during  the 
. war,  illicit  distilla^tion  prevailed  to  agreat  extent,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  a great 
deal  of  distress  was  occasioned  in  the  southern  counties,  from  the  various  banks 
; closing,  and  from  the  inability  of  gentlemen  of  the  country  to  cmi)loy  as  many  as 
they  had.  been  in  the  habit  of  employing.  There  is  no  manufacture  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  of  any  consequence,  and  therefore  most  of  tlic  lower  orders  are  idle  ami 
unemployed  ; for  lo  all  these,  amongst  other  causes,  I think  may  be  ascribed  the 
tlistnr[)ances  which  prevailed  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  principally  to  the  want  of 

■ employiueut  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  ; if  employment  should  be  devised  for 

■ the  people,  I think  the  Insuirection  Act  will  cease  to  be  necessary. 

Will  you  stale  which  of  those  causes  you  consider  to  have  ceased,  either  totally 
or  partially  ? — For  instance,  the  illicit  distillation  of  spirits  has,  I presume,  been  con- 
siderably tiiminished,  and  which  must  so  long  as  it  continued,  have  luoduced  agreat 
deal  of  dissipation  and  disposition  to  riot.  The  government  have  em[)ioycd  agreat 
number  of  people. at  public  works,  and  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  they  arc 
employed,  the  people,  I understand,  are  perfectly  tranquil,  and  I believe  will  con- 
tinue so  as  long  as  they  have  employment;  the  state  and  condition  of  the  farmers 
have  been  improved  within  the  last  year,  which  must  tend  considerably  to  restore 
tmnqiiillity. 

If  llie  intervention  of  juries  were  to  form  a necessary  part  of  the  machinery  of 
tlie  Insurrection  Act,  iuive  you  any  doubt  tliat  a system  of  intimidation  of  jurors 
would  be  resorted  lo  by  people,  by  murdering  some  for  the  sake  of  example,  who 
had  rendered  themselves  particularly  obnoxious  by  convictions  ? — I can  scarcely 
form  a judgment  upon  that  subject;  I have  known  in  most  instances,  juries  assert 
themselves,  and  act  with  energy  and  firmness,  notwithstanding  any  attempt  to 
intimidate  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

Supposing  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  were  given  in  all  cases,  under  the 
Insurrection  Act,  should  not  you  think  it  necessary  to  accompany  tliat  with  a power 
of  challenge? — Unquestionably  I should. 

• Do  not  you  think  it  might  have  a very  bad  effect  to  give  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  without  giving  the  right  of  challenge? — 1 think  it  would. 

Might  not  the  decision  of  juries,  which  were  constituted  without  the  rii>ht  of 
challenge,  give  great  dissatisfaction? — I think  the  merely  enabling  a prisoner  to  have 
.a  trial  by  jury,  without  giving  an  opportunity  of  objecting  to  individuals,  01:  a right 
Df.dialleuge,  would  have  a bad  effect,  as  it  would  rather  create  a suspicion  that 
justice  was  not  fairly  administered. 

Do  not-  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  giye  parlies,  included  in  tho  same 
. indicthieiit, 
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imliclmcnt,  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  separate  juries?— 'I'licy  generally  luue  Mr. 

tl, at  privilege.  .... 

Under  the  Insurrection  Act,  supposing  you  make  a jury  a sine  qua  would  it  ^ 
not  be  necessary  also  to  give  parties  included  in  the  same  indictment  the  privilege  oi  ^ ' y ‘ ’^4* 

being  tried  by  separate  juries r — Indeed  I should  think  so;  one  individual  might 
object  to  very  different  men  from  those  the  other  w'ould  object  to. 

Then  if  juries  were  to  be  admitted,  with  a power  to  challenge  to  tlio  extent  to 
which  it  exists  in  criminal  cases,  and  also  with  the  power  of  persons  included  in  the 
same  indictment  being  tried  by  separate  juries,  inigiit  it  not  be  exceedingly  difficult, 
in  a disturbed  county,  to  constitute  a jurisdiction  of  that  kind? — Undoubtedly  it 
M ould  be  attended  witli  a good  deal  of  difficulty. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  other  local  causes,  that  have  caused  the  discontent  in  the 
county  with  M’hich  you  arc  particularly  acquuintefl,  besides  what  you  have  enume- 
rated ; tithes  for  instance  ?— I liave  no  local  knowledge  of  the  county  of  Cork,  but 
I recollect  some  questions  of  tithe  were  brought  iieforc  me  once  or  twice,  when  admi- 
nistering tlio  Insurrection  Act  in  the  county  of  Cork  ; unci  in  the  sliapc  in  which  the 
complaint  came  before  me,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  tribunal  created  by  the  Insur- 
rection Act  was  (1  [)ropcr  one  to  resort  to. 

Applications  were  made  to  yon,  acting  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  to  interfere 
in  cases  of  tithes? — I think  in  one  or  two  instances. 

Can  you  recollect  any  particulars  respecting  those  applications,  whether  any  dis- 
turhfinccs,  and  to  wluit  extent,  had  been  occasioned  by  them  ? — I recollect  there  was 
a case  bclwcen  a clergyman  and  some  of  his  parishioners ; they  were  accused  of 
tumultuously  as.sombling  in  the  day  time,  an  offence  under  tlic  Insurrection  Act.  It 
appeared  on  tlie  investigation  of  the  coinphiiiit,  that  the  dispute  between  the  parties 
originated  out  of  a contract  which  each  jiarty  contended  was  violated  by  the  otlier, 
ami  Liiat  it  n as  not  a case,  under  tliC  circumstances,  within  llie  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  S[)ccial  sessions. 

Have  you,  in  your  inlorcourso  with  the  pc!0])ii'  of  Lhe  comilry,  roimd  that  there 
was  any  considerable  degree  of  dissalisfaclion  wiih  res[)ccl  lo  the  mode  of  the  col- 
lection of  tithes? — From  loose  conversation,  but  not  otherwise.  I liaveulvvays  lieaid 
that' there  is  a dissatisfaction  as  to  the  mode  of  collecting  tithe,  l)ut  wliclhcr  well 
founded  or  not,  I know  not.' 

Have  you,  in  your  intercourse  with  the  country,  found  any  degree  of  exasperation 
on  account  of  religious  feelings? — Frequently  ; it  prevails  through  all  the  soutli  of 
Ireland,  as  far  as  I know,  and  as  far  as  I can  learn. 

In  answer  to  a question,  you  mentioned  an  outcry  that  took  place  upon  one  occa- 
sion against  a conviction ; will  you  have  the  goodness  to  describe  tlie  circumstances 
pf  that  case  ? — I alluded  to  one  transaction  only,  which  took  place  upon  a conviction 
at  Mallow  ; the  convicts  loudly  complained  of  the  sentence  of  transj)ortation ; tliey 
sobbed  and  cried,  and  the  mob  assembling  in  large  numbers,  I deemed  it  advisable 
to  suggest  the  expediency  of  having  a force  sufficient  to  preserve  the  peace,  and 
prevent  any  rescue  of  the  convicts  on  their  removal  to  gaol. 

You  spoke  of  want  of  confidence  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  did  you  state  that  to  be  increasing  or  diminishing? — I should  say  rather, 
between  tlie  lower  classes  and  their  immediate  landlords ; perhaps  in  many  instances, 
the  superior  landlord,  whom  I call  the  inheritor  of  the  land,  may  not  have  more 
than  a sufficient  return  for  his  land ; but  a large  class'  of  men  speculated  upon 
taking  land,  and  during  the  war,  by  setting  those  lands  at  very  high  rents,  became 
in  many  instances,  far  richer  than  the  inheritors  for  the  time  being  ; then  upon  the 
depredation  of  the  value  of  land,  these  men  necessarily  must  have  declined,  if  the 
rent  payable  to  them  was  withheld  ; and  as  far  as  I can  judge,  they  struggled  too 
long  for  the  high  rent,  and  the  tenant  struggled  against  him  ; and  from  that  contest, 
the  great  disunion  as  it  appeared  to  me,  arose  between  that  class  of  men  and  the 
occupying  tenant. 

Then  does  the  want  of  confidence  of  which  you  speak,  exist  rather  between  the 
lowest  classes  and  the  middle  men,  and  the  different  degrees  of  middle  men,  than 
between  the  lowest  classes  and  the  head  landlords? — I should  think  so;  and  that  it 
originated  from  the  cause  I have  pointed  out,  but  wiicther  the  lower  orders  of  the 
tenantry  will  make  that  distinction,  and  when  they  cease  to  have  a confidence  in 
the  middle  men,  whether  they  may  not  blend  all  the  gentry  together,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say. 

Are  the  higher  classes  of  society  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  with  which  you  are 
best  acquainted,  almost  entirely  of  English  origin  ? — 1 am  sorry  to  say,  that  very 
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- , . lew  of  the  highest  orders  are  left  in  the  country,  they  are  all  gone  away,  and  are 

. oj/rf.  absentees. 

^ question  does  not  refer  to  whetlicr  they  are  nl)sentee  or  resident,  but  whether 

•24  ay  I 24.  highest  order  of  proprietors  are  of  English  origin  ? — I should  rather  conceive 
that  they  are  mostly  of  English  origin. 

Is  it  not  ertsy  to  judge  of  that  by  the  sirnames  wliicli  they  bear  ? — It  is  in  or»e 
respect;  but  if  I was  to  take  the  families  with  whom  they  have  intermarried. 
I would  say  that  they  have  a great  deal  of  Irish  blood. 

Arc  the  lower  orders,  generally  speaking,  of  Irisli  extraction,  or  are  there  not 
a great  many  of  English  origin  even  amongst  the  lowest  orders  ?— Certainly ; it 
was  the  habit  when  the  right  of  voting  at  elections  was  confined  to  the  Protestants 
to  introduce  Protestant  tenants  from  foreign  countries  into  different  counties  in 
Ireland,  tind  they  were  not  of  Irish  origin ; but  in  general  the  lower  orders  of  the 
peasantry  are,  I believe,  of  Irish  c.xtraction. 

■ If  the  lower  orders  consist  of  persons  of  English,  and  of  other  origin,  as  well  us 
of  Irish  origin,  can  the  want  of  confidence  between  the  lower  and  the  superior 
classes,  be  attributed  to  any  dislike  which  mere  Irishmen,  as  they  were  called  in 
former  times,  bear  to  the  English  settlers? — As  far  as  I am  able  to  form  a judgment 
on  tiiat  subject,  I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  jealousy  between  the  Catliolic  pea- 
santry and  those  Protestant  peasants  that  I have  stated  were  brought  over  from 
time  to  lime  to  Trclancl. 

But  not  between  those  of  Irish  origin  and  Protestants  that  came  to  settle  in  Ire- 
land?— No;  with  respect  to  tlic  county  of  Limerick,  I would  refer  the  Cominittce 
to  au  honourable  member  Mr.  Rice.  Many  of  tlie  Protestant  tenantry  of  that 
county,  ns  I have  been  informed  have  left  it. 

Are  you  of  opinion  llmt  there  is  a considerable  jealousy  between  the  Catholic 
peasantry  and  the  Protestant? — So  I have  lieard.  • 

To  what  do  you  attribute  the  existence  of  that  jealousy,  do  you  attribute  it  to  any 
distinctions  which  the  law  either  does  now  make  or  has  made? — If  I was  to  form 
a conjecture,  I would  say  that  it  perhaps  originally  arose  from  this,  that  the  Pro- 
testant tenantry  were  in  a more  comfortable  condition,  and  could  acquire  more 
permauent  properties  under  the  existing  law  than  the  Catholic  could  acquire,  and 
from  tliis  tliat  the  Catholic  stood  disqualified  from  voting,  and  from  other  privileges 
which  the  Protestant  could  enjoy. 

Is  there  any  restriction  existing  now  upon  the  accumulation  of  property  by  Ca- 
tholics?— 1 believe  not  now. 

Are  there  any  civil  disabilities  under  which  even  the  inferior  class  of  Catholics 
now  labour  ? — Indeed,  I am  not  aware  of  any  civil  disabilities  uiiclcr  wiiicli  tlioy 
labour,  except  the  exclusion  in  common  with  the  higher  orders  of  Catholics  from 
certain  privileges. 

Arc  there  any  civil  disabilities  which  practically  affect  the  lower  orders  ? — I am 
not  aware  of  any. 

You  have  attended  contested  elections,  either  as  counsel  or  as  assessor  ? — I have 
not  recently  ; I did  formerly. 

Since  the  year  1793? — 1 think  I was  at  the  county  of  Tipperary  election  since 
the  year  1 793. 

Arc  not  the  Catholic  electors  obliged  to  take  very  long  oaths  ? — They  are  obliged 
certainly  to  take  oaths ; and  I must  say  I think  it  is  not  a scene  very  pleasant  to  be 
jii'eseut  at;  tliey  arc  perhaps  not  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  tlie  oath  they 
are  taking. 

Is  not  the  nature  of  the  oath  such,  that  it  is  not  very  easy  for  an  illiterate  class  of 
persons  to  comprehend  them  ? — I do  not  exactly  know  what  the  oaths  they  now 
take  are,  hut  1 believe  it  is  merely  that  they  have  a freehold  to  a certain  extent ; (he 
examination  of  the  elector,  I believe  by  the  late  laws,  is  closed  tlie  instant  they  swear 
to  a freehold,  and  that  the  freehold  appears  to  have  been  registered. 

Is  there  not  what  is  called  a Catholic  qualification  oath  ? — Yes. 

Is  not  that  a very  long  oath  ? — It  is. 

Is  it  not  an  oath  of  such  a nature,  that  an  illiterate  person  may  not  very  easily 
understand  it? — If  the  oath  is  put  to  him  at  the  election,  I think  it  is  very  probable 
he  does  not  know  what  he  is  swearing  about ; and  it  is  a most  melancholy  scene. 

Must  not  this  multiplication  of  oaths,  and  administration  of  very  long  oaths,  to 
an  illiterate  class  of  persons,  tend  to  diminish  the  respect  in  which  they  ought  to  hold 
an- oath? — That  would  be  my  own  opinion,  certainly. 

As  long  as  this  absence  from  the  dwelling  constitutes  a crime,  and  the  Insurrection 

Act 
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Act  is  administered  on  tliat  principle,  it  is  not  necessary  that  tlie  adjournment  of 
the  court  sliould  be  for  a short  time,  and  that  the  sittings  should  be  very  frequent?— 

I think  so.  t i xr 

If  that  were  not  so,  great  inconvenience  would  arise  to  {persons  taken  up  r — \ cs. 

That  being  the  case,  do  you  tliink  that  to  have  the  Act  requiring  a class  of  jurors 
to  be  constantly  following  the  court  tliat  administers  the  Insurrection  Act,  would  be 
reconcilable  with  any  degree  of  public  convenience,  or  would  in  fact  be  practi- 
cable ? I think  it  would  be  attended  with  a vast  deal  of  inconvenience ; but  I think 

the  power  is  properly  lodged  in  the  court  of  special  sessions,  to  impannel  a jury  upon 
any  occasion  the  court  may  think  proper. 

You  think  that  it  is  better  then  to  have  all  the  trials  by  jury  ? — Yes. 

Do  not  you  think  it  would  amount  to  impracticability?— Yes. 

You  have  stated  that  if  juries  were  impannelled  to  try  cases  under  the  Insur- 
rection Act,  convictions  wovild  be  more  frequent,  because  the  jurors  would  not  con- 
sider themselves  entitled  to  dispense  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  although  the  prisoner 
might  not  have  violated  the  spirit  of  it ; you  conceive  therefore,  tliat  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Insurrection  Act  would  be  more  severely  administered  by  juries  than  at 
present? — Tliat  is  the  impression  made  uj>ou  my  mind' for  the  re^ons  which  I have 
already  stated. 

Would  not  then  the  population  of  the  country  become  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  the  juries  In  so  acting  ?—l  tliink  it  a natural  consequence. 

Then,  under  those  circumstances,  w-ould  not  a system  of  intimidalion  be  very 
likely  to  take  place? — I think  it  might  generate  a system  of  intimidation;  but 
I think  it  would  not  be  yielded  to  by  juries. 

It  is  your  opinion,  that  inheritors  of  land  usually  demand  exorbitant  rents?— I am 
sure  I do  not  know  ; I never  once  made  an  inquiry,  touching  what  rent  an  inheritor 
has  obtained  for  his  land. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  tenants  with  any  capital  ?~I  presume  so. 

Where  a tenant  has  no  capital,  the  landlord  must  merely  look  to  be  paid  from 
what  the  tenant  makes  out  of  his  land  ? — I think  so. 

Where  the  rent  amounts  to  about  50/.  a year,  how  much  rent  must  be  due  to 
the  landlord,  before  he  can  take  an  ejectment  out?— Either  half  a year,  or  a year  ; 
under  some  circumstances,  lialf  a year;  and  under  other  circumstances,  a year’s  rent. 

Where  no  distress  has  been  made,  must  not  12  montlis  rent  be  due  to  the  land- 
lord, before  be  can  serve  an  ejectment?— A year’s  rent  must  be  due  before,  lie  can 
serve  an  ejectment,  unless  there  is  want  of  distress  on  the  land  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  rent  due  to  the  landlord  -at  the  end  of  the  half  year. 

Unless  there  is-a  want  of  (listnegs  r— Where  there  is  a want  of  distress,  an  eject- 
ment may  be  brougiit  after  the  expiration  of  one  half  year. 

In  point  of  fact,  where  there  arc  several  middle  men  between  the  original  land/- 
lorcl  and  the  actual  occupier,  is  it  not  possible  that  there  may  be  at  the  same  time 
more  than  one  distress  actually  upon  the  actual  occupier? — Yes,  certainly  it  is  pos- 
sible ; but  if  a distress  be  taken  and  in  the  custody  of  the  law,  I think  that  it  is  nqt 
open  then  to  another  person  to  distrain  the  eflects  so  in  custody  of  the  law  ; he  may 
take  other  effects,  not  antecedently  distrained  and  in  custody  of  the  law,, if  entitled 
so  to  do. 

So  tliat,  in  imrat  of  fact,  though  he  may  not  take  the  goods  and  chattel^ -there 
may  be  more  than  one  istress  upon  the  same  land? — I tafce.it  so.  . 

You  have  stated,  that  persons  of  bad  character  were  not  a large  proportion  of 
those  disorderly  persons,  as  they  were  generally  called,  at  the  .sessions;  were  not 
a large  proportion  of  those  taken  up  for  beirig  absent  from  their  houses  ? — 1 have  so 
stated  it. 

Have  not  many  persons  been  convicted  as  disorderly  .persons,  the  charge  against 
Avhom  was  being  absent  from  their  houses  at  night,  who  probably  would  not  have 
suffered  the  penally  of  the  law  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  administered, 
had  not  their  characters  .been  that  of  disorderly  persons,  and  the  testimony  to  their 
character  been  to  that  effect,  although  the  fact  proved  against  them  was  merely 
• absence  from  their  houses? — Indeed,  1 believe -very  few. 

Have  you  ever  known  an  instance,  >in  which  a witness  has  come  forward  to  give 
a Jjad  character  ? — No,  'I  haveinot. 

Have  you  not  known  many  instances,  where  persons  have  been  notoriously  dis- 
orderly, and  have  been  convicted  as  such,  upon  the  impression  prevailing  ampJigat 
the  bench  of  such  being  their  character,  it  appearing  that  they  had  absolutely  .been 

20.  C c 2 guilty 
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Mr.  Ruilty  also  of  the  ofl’cncc  under  the  law,  of  being  absent  from  their  houses  ? — I should 
Srijcaiii  Uotfl  think  it  would  be  improper  for  men,  sitting  in  a judicial  situation,  to  act  under  an 

' •• ' impression,  from  notions  conceived  out  ol  court ; and  1 do  not  think  it  lias  been 

24  May  1824.  done  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

You  stated  your  belief,  that  the  insurrection  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  tlie  dis- 
turbances in  tiie  county  of  Cork,  had  been  produced  by  certain  local  causes,  some 
of  which  you  enumerated  ';  do  you  not  believe  that  the  infection  spread  from  the 
neighbouring  counties  wliich  were  very  much  disturbeil,  at  a period  prior  to  tliat 
when  the  disturbances  took  place  in  tlie  county  of  Cork  ? — Indeed,  I sliould  imagine 
the  infection,  in  a great  degree,  did  spread  from  the  contiguous  county  of  Limerick, 
which  in  many  parts  borders  the  county  of  Cork ; there  was  a sort  of  contest  between 
the  Limerick  men  and  the  Cork  men,  tlie  Cork  men  said  it  came  from  Limerick, 
and  the  Limerick  men  said  it  came  from  Cork. 

What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  that?— My  opinion  is,  that  it  originated 
from  the  county  of  Limerick. 

Does  that  accord  entirely  with  the  causes  which  you  have  stated  to  occasion  it  in 
tiie  county  of  Cork  ? — 1 do  not  know  that  I spoke  of  tlie  disturbances  in  the  county 
of  Cork  exclusively ; I alluded  to  the  disturbances  in  the  south,  when  I stated  my 
opinion  as  to  tlie  causes  of  such  disturbances,  the  total  want  of  employment,  the 
40^.  freciioldcrs,  those,  and  religious  feuds,  are  all  existing  causes  ot  disturbances, 
some  of  tliem  permanent,  and  some  of  them  temporary,  in  tlie  other  southern 
counties  disturbed,  as  well  as  in  the  county  of  Cork,  according  to  my  judgment. 

Do  you  consider  these  you  liave  described  as  existing  causes  of  disturbance, 
rather  as  causes  of  future  disturbance,  than  as  those  which  produced  the  insurrection 
in  tlie  south  of  Ireland,  at  the  period  you  allude  to  r — I think  that  the  total  want  of 
employment,  and  religious  feuds,  have  been,  and  arc  likely  to  be  permanent  causes 
of  discontent  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

What  arc  the  religious  feuds  which  you  allude  to? — The  jealousy  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics. 

In  what  part  of  the  county  of  Cork  have  you  found  that  jealousy  to  be  most 
prevalent  and  most  active  ?—  It  appeared  to  me  that  such  jealousy  prevailed  in  the 
city,  and  in  various  places  in  the  county;  tlie  Catholics  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
exclusion  from  those  privileges  whicli  are  open  to  Protestants  ; and  it  appears  to 
me  quite  impossible  that  the  Catholics,  consisting  now  of  so  large  a body  of  men, 
admitted  into  all  professions,  possessed  of  property  to  a considerable  amount,  and 
many  of  them  engaged  in  extensive  mercantile  pursuits,  shall  not  feci  dissatisfied 
with  such  exclusion,  and  that  such  feeling  shall  not  be  imparted  to  tlic  other  classes 
of  their  own  persuasion,  and  therefore  it  is,  that  I form  my  juclgincnt,  that  religious 
jealousies,  coupled  with  the  want  of  employment,  so  long  as  they  continue,  arc  likely 
to  be  permanent  causes  of  discontent. 

Do  you  consider  that  which  you  have  just  stated,  as  a principal  or  a subordinate 
cause  of  the  disturbance  which  took  place  in  the  county  of  Cork? — I should  think 
it  is  a cause  that  has  been  long  fermenting,  and  that  when  any  other  pressing  cause 
of  discontent  arises,  it  has  been,  and  will  be  called  inW  its  aid  ; but  whether  that 
originated  the  disturbances  in  Cork,  I cannot  say ; I rather  think  that  the  disturb- 
ances in  Cork,  and  the  southern  counties,  grew  out  of  the  pressure  of  tlie  times; 
but  wjicn  that  pressure  takes  place  there,  religious  discontents  are  always  called  in 
aid,  and  make  the  spirit  of  insurrection  more  cruel  and  uiirelenling. 

How  do  you  account  for  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  western  baronies 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  which  are  at  least  in  an  equal  degree  subject  to  those 
inconveniencies  which  you  have  enumerated,  have  continued  completely  undisturbed, 
while  the  other  parts  of  the  county  were  disturbed  in  a great  degree  ?— I think  the 
continuance  of  disturbance  in  those  parts  of  the  county,  was  prevented  by  the  very 
active  steps  taken  by  the  gentlemen  to  put  them  down,  and  tlie  consequent  intimida- 
tion excited  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  t.:e  people,  and  the  facility  given  to  the 
magistrates,  by  reason  of  the  Insurrection  Aci,  of  watching  over  their  conduct ; in 
the  other  parts  of  the  county  alluded  to,  the  people  did  not  break  out  into  open 
insurrection,  and  of  course  were  not  openly  met  and  subdued  as  a body ; the  crimes 
were  perpetrated -for  the  most  part  at  night,  and  only  individuals  taken  and  punished ; 
but  1 should  say,  that  if  they  met  in  force,  and  had  been  resisted  in  open  day,  and 
put  down,  as  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  they  would  have  been  equally  quiet 
as  the  people  in  the  west. 

Is  not  the  neighbourhood  of  Mallow,  where  there  were  most  disturbances, 

remarkable 
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remavkaUe  for  a largo  Irotly  of  resicleiit  gentry,  and  of  resident  magistrates?- 

The  wcslcrir  baronies  of  the  county  of  Cork,  are  not  particularly  remarkable  fo, 
tlie  seiiiie  circumstance? — Not  near  so  many.  • . . • » 

Are  not  the  western  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork,  enttrely  mthout  the  assistance 
and  advantage  of  any  resident  gentry  ?-I  do  not  know  ; bat  believe  several  gentle- 

"’Ts'voImVnowkdge  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  confined  to  the  period  during  which 
you  administered  the  Insurrection  Act?-My  local  knowledge  of  the  county  of 
Cork  is  confined  to  that  period,  but  I have  lived  as  much  as  I could,  m the  counties 
of  Limerick  and  Tipperary  ; the  county  of  Limerick  is  my  native  county,  which  is 

contiguous  to  the  county  of  Tipperary.  . 

Having  referred  to  the  cause  wluch  you  consider  as  the  proximate  cause  of  in- 
surrection have  YOU  any  particular  information  as  to  the  state  of  tlie  tenantry  m 
ihe  county  of  Cork  r— I speak  from  hearsay ; I am  told  their  state  is  very  wretclied 
and  I speak  from  the  information  of  men  who  visited  their  houses  at  all  times  ot 
tlic  night,  and  their  representations  to  me,  were  of  the  most  deplorable  nature. 

’■J'o  wliat  part  of  the  country  do  you  mean  to  refer? — I principally  mean  to  refer 
to  all  that  district  in  the  barony  of  Duhallow,  and  in  parts  of  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick ; the  tenantry  are  in  a very  impoverished  state,  principally  m the  western  parts 

What  is  the  general  rent  of  land  in  the  county  of  Cork,  occupied  by  the  peasan- 

t,  Y ? That  I cannot  tell ; from  conversations,  the  only  source  of  my  information,  the 

impression  made  upon  my  mind  is,  that  rents  are  higher,  and  that  alarger  demand  ior 
tithes  takes  place  in  the  county  of  Cork  than  either  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  or 
Limerick.  , , , . r 

Can  YOU  inform  the  Committee,  as  you  have  stated  the  prevalence  ot  tlie  system  ot 
middle  men  to  have  contributed  a good  deal  to  the  state  of  the  country,  whether  the 
county  of  Cork  is  tenanted  generally  by  middle  men,  or  whether  the  large  propnctois 
are  the  immediate  landlord  of  the  occupying  tenant?— I believe  there  are  a good 
many  middle  men.  . , , r i , i 

Are  you  aware  to  what  extent  the  alteration  of  times,  and  the  value  of  land,_  and 
the  alteration  of  tenures  in  land,  ma^  have  contributed  to  effacing  the  class  oi  middle 
men  from  the  country? — I am  afmid  it  lias  effaced  a great  many. 

Why  are  you  afraid  ?— I should  be  very  sorry  to  see  a large  body  of  men,  wlio,  by 
speculation  and  industry,  had  acquired  some  stake  in  the  country,  reduced  to 

^i)o  YOU  not  also  conceive  that  the  destruction  of  such  a large  body  of  persons, 
who  occupied  in  some  degree  the  character  of  landlords,  deprive  the  tenants  of  the 
encouragement  which  industry  receives,  and  the  protection  winch  ought  be  aftoi tied 
bv  the  residence  of  a superior  class  to  that  which  occupies  the  land  ?— I think  it  me 
superior  class  resided  in  Ireland,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  lor,  and  more  beneficial 
to  the  tenantry  to  liokl  their  farms  under  them  immediately  ; but  I lielievc  it  makes 
very  little  diflcrencc  to  the  tenantry,  if  tlie  landlord  be  absent,  whether  they  jiay 
their  rents  to  an  agent  or  a middle  man.  I should  say  they_  are  as  liable  to  distress 
ill  the  hands  of  an  agent  of  an  absent  landlord,  as  tliey  are  in  the  hands  of  a middle 

In  the  conversations  you  have  had,  were  the  abatements  of  rent  in  the  county  df 
Cork  stated  to  be  extensive  ?— Indeed  I have  heard  many  gentlemen  say,  that  they 
were  very  willing  to  make  large  abatement,  if  they  could  get  the  residue  of  the  rent 
reserved  • but  1 believe  that  the  abatements  are  for  the  most  part  temporary,  under 
the  impression  that  tlie  depression  in  the  value  of  land  may  be  but  lempovaryr,  and 
that  the  landlords  should  not  be  bound,  in  the  event  of  such  depression  ceasing  to 
give  a permanent  abatement.  . , 

Then,  in  fact,  you  cannot  give  the  Committee  any  distinct  information  of  whe- 
ther the  abatements  have  been  extensive  and  reasonable,  or  otherwise?— Indeed 

^ 'you  liavc  said  among  the  causes,  that  illicit  distillation  contributed  very  much  ?— 

^ Up™  what  grounds  have  you  stated  tliat  illicit  distillation  has  entirely  ceased  ?- 
I am  far  from  saying  any  such  tiling  as  that  it  has  entirely  ceased  ; 1 should  iinagme 
it  has  very  much  abated  from  the  late  Act  of  Parliament  touching  distilleries,  and 
'allowing  small  stills.  r t j i 

Where  have  small  stills  been  set  up  in  the  county  of  Cork  ?— I do  not  know. 

n r rlas 
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Mr.  Has  a single  small  distillery  been  established  in  the  county  of  Cork? — I do  not 

Serjeant  Lhyd-  know. 

— ^ ' Can  you  infonii  the  Committee  whether  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  illicit 

24  May  1824.  distillation  is  diminished  in  the  county  of  Cork  ? — F have  heard  that  it  is  very  con- 
siderably diminished  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  I can  only  give  the  opinion  1 enter- 
tain, and  which  was  required  by  tlic  Committee,  that  illicit  rliatillation  must  neces- 
sarily produce  intoxication  and  dissipation  in  the  lower  orders  ; but  to  what  extent 
that  Ijas  been  lately  diminished  m thecounty  of  Cork  or  elsewhere,  1 know  nothing 
more  than  from  report. 

Do  not  you  think  diat  the  low  price  of  spirits,  a facility  of  obtaining  any  ardent 
spirits  under  any  system  of  law,  is  likely  to  have  the  same  effect  ?— I think  it  would 
j>roducc  a vast  deal  of  mischief. 

You  have  stated  an  opinion  with  respect  to  an  alteration  in  the  punishment,  as  to 
a gradation  of  punishment  which  iniglit  be  imposed,  arc  you  of  opinion,  from  your 
knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  that  any  punishment  whicli 
could,  with  adequate  justice,  be  inflietcd  upon  persons  convicted  under  the  Insur- 
rection Act,  W'ould  have  the  same  effect  that  the  terror  of  transportation  has  had 
upon  the  minds  of  people  generally  ? — 1 should  perhaps  say  that  it  would  not,  be- 
cause I believe  that  the  terror  of  transportation  affects  them  on  account  of  their  fami- 
lies as  well  as  on  their  own  account,  when  they  are  banished  from  their  country,  their 
families  arc  left  iu  indigence  and  distress  ; I believe  if  they  were  merely  to  considci’ 
the  punishment  with  reference  to  themselves,  witliout  including  the  consideration  of 
their  families,  that  perhaps  they  would  prefer  tlic  punishment  of  transporlation  to 
imprisonment  and  hnrd  labcmr. 

In  a former  answer^vhich  yoa  gave  the ‘Committee,  when  you  spoke  of  the  gra- 
dation of  ))unishment,  did  you  contemplate  imprisonment  or  hard  labour  as  punish- 
■ment  to  be  inffTCted  on  persons  convicted  titidcr  the  Insurrection  Act? — I do  not 
confine  myself  to  tlm  Insurrection  Act;  but  I think  imiirisonment  and  hard  labour 
are  a better  Species  of  ptmishtnerrt  in  most  cases  than 'capital  punishments,  which 
are,  I think,  cTitcndcd  to  too  many  offences. 

Have  you  contemplated  the  difficulty,  or  even  iinpossihility  of  applying  these  pu- 
nishments in  the  south  of  Ireland,  wfficn  three  or  four  or  more  counties  have  been 
in  a state  of  active  disturbance  ? — I think  it  would  be  extremely  difficult. 

In  point  of  fact  would  it  be  possible,  if  solitary  imprisonment  was  one  of  the 
punishments  to  be  inflicted? — It  wmild  be  very  di’fficult. 

The  numlrer  of  persons  actually  transported  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  in  llic 
counties  in  which  it  is  at  present  in  operation,  for  the  last  year  being  77,  do  you 
think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  custody  and  oinploymcnt  of 
77  prisoners  in  those  counties  ? — I do  not. 

Did  you  not  however  state  one  advantage  resulting  from  tlic  change  of  punish- 
ment to  be,  tlmt  consistently  with  the  principles  of  justice  you  thought  the  magis- 
trates would  have  convicted  a greater  number  had  the  punishment  been  less  tlian 
transportation? — I do  think  so. 

Would  not  that  add  very  materially  to  the  number  of  seventy-seven  ? It 

would. 

^ What  was  the  number  cdnvicted  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  in  the  county  qf 
Cork  ? — I think  about  34  or  35. 

In  your  time? — In  my  time. 

Can  you  state  the  number  convicted  in  the  whole  in  the  county  of  Cork  ? I do 

not  know  how  many  have  been  convicted  since  I left  it. 

Then  you  have  not  considered  what  the  number  might  be  generally,  for  whidi  it 
might  be  necessary  to  provide  imprisonment? — No. 

Are  you  aware  what  public  taxes,  or  taxes  to  the  state  the  [)casantry  ;of  Ireland 
are  subject  to?— I believe  they  are  subject  to  very  little  direct  luxes,  except  the 
county  taxes,  imposed  by  grand  juries. 

The  question  refers  to  taxes  of  the  state?— I believe  there  arc  none. 

Were  you  ever  at  Bandon  ? — Yes,  I 'was. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  any  thing  particular,  by  way  of  inscription,  over  the  gates 
of  fiandon,  of  a religious  nature  ? — I did  not  see  it  when  1 was  at  Bandon^  but 
I have  often  heard  of  it. 

Will  you  state  wlmt  you  imderstauri  to  be  the  inscription  over  the  gates  at  Ban- 
don  . I.heard,  many  years  ago  that  there  w-as  the  following  inscription  ; “ A Turk, 
Jew,  or  Atheist,  may  enter ‘here;  but  not  a Papist.” 

Have 
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Have  you  licaiR  that  that  was  elFaced  ?— I declare  I do  not  know  whether  it  was 
effaced  or  not ; but  I hope  it  was  effaced  long  since ; I did  not  see  it  there. 

Must  you  have  seen  it  if  it  had  been  there — I think  so. 

Have  you  heard  any  thing  of  any  religious  dispute  on  disturbances  at  Baiidon, 
on  account  of  Orange  processions  ? — I have  heard  of  such  disputes. 

During  your  time?— There  were  none  there  when  I was  at  Bandon;  I was  not 
there  above  a week.  . . 

While  you  were  in  the  county  ol  Cork  were  there  any  r— While  1 was  m the 
county  of  Cork  I beard  that  there  was  one  there  ; I recollect  that  Mr.  Hobson,  who 
was  the  assistant  barrister  for  the  county  of  Cork,  and  accompanied  me  when  I went 
to  Bandon,  cautioned  some  of  the  inhabitants  against  those  processions,  and  pointed 
out  their  injurious  tendency. 

Was  that  effectual  ? — 1 believe  it  was. 

Do  those  feelings  of  religious  distinctions,  whicli  you  have  stated  to  exist, 
prevail  among  the  lower  orders  ?— Indeed  I am  afraid  it  is  gaining  ground  among 

them.  , , 

Do  the  lower  orders  take  an  interest  m those  political  circumstances  that  bear 
upon  those  religious  distinctions  ?— I understand  tliey  arc  very  anxious  for  political 

^Is  it  the  custom  to  obtain  newspapers,  and  get  them  read  to  them?— I heard  so. 
Have  you  heard,  or  do  you  believe,  that,  almost  as  individuals,  their  feelings  are 
hurt,  and  their  pride  wounded,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  by 
the  political  disabilities  under  which  their  class  labour?— I think  it  is  very  easy  to 
impart  that  feeling  to  the  lower  orders  of  tlie  people ; there  are  great  numbers  of 
them  that  are  exceedingly  intelligent,  and  exceedingly  acute ; some  arc  not  so. 
I think  it  goes  down  from  one  class  to  another  ; and  that  when  the  upper  class  is 
excluded  from  privileges,  they  will  easily  make  the  lower  orders  feel  that  they  stand 
degraded,  in  not  having  men  of  the  same  persuasion  as  tliemselvcs  admitted  to 
privileges  which  others  enjoy.  . , , 

Is  the  Protestant  tenantry  in  tlie  county  of  Cork  numerous  r— 1 believe  not. 

Are  not  there  many  districts  in  tlie  county  of  Cork,  in  which  there  is  scarcely 
a single  Protestant  tenant  to  be  found  ?— I cannot  state  that ; but  I believe  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  Catholics.  ... 

The  question  refers  to  the  peasantry  ; are  there  not  many  districts  in  the  comity 
of  Cork,  in  which  the  peasantry  is  entirely  Roman  Catholic?— I should  suspect 

they  are' almost  entirely  Roman  Catholic.  , . , , , 

Has  it  not  happened,  that  those  districts  m which  the  population  has  been  almost 
exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  have  been  very  much  disturbed?— I have  mentioned 
to  the  Committee,  that  the  part  most  disturbed  is,  where  there  are  the  greatest 
number  of  the  richest  class  of  inhabitants,  and  where  there  are  many  Protestants ; 

and  that  is  all  round  Mallow  and  Fernioy. 

Are  those  Protestants  you  have  spoken  of,  landlords  or  tenants  f— Men  ot  high 
description  ■ it  has  always  created  a great  difficulty  in  my  mind,  why  that  particular 
district  should  be  more  disturbed  than  the  rest,  where  there  is  so  vast  a body  of 
oentry,  and  those  gentry  of  a very  high  description.  , , , 

° Was  not  one  of  the  subjects  of  confederacy,  the  nonpayment  of  rent  to  the  land- 

lord  ?— I suspect  SO.  , t,  i-i  xl  >• 

Did  that  equally  extend  to  the  nonpayment  of  rent  to  the  Roman  j;ajt?otic 

landlord  as  well  as  the  Protestant?—!  have  heard  It  did.  , . 

Have  you  auy  reason  to  doubt  it  ?— Indeed  I have  not ; hut  when  I state  there 
is  a conWeracy  for  nonpayment  of  rent,  I believe  where  reasonable  abatements 
are  made  to  tenants,  that  they  will  pay  the  rent,  but  if  the  landlord  should  demand 
from  them  the  sum  originally  reserved  in  higli  times,  I believe  it  will  infuriate  tliem, 
and  they  will  pay  nothing.  • . . 

What  knowledge  have  you  of  that  remarkable  fact,  which  you  liave  just  stated  to 
the  Committee  ?— I have  just  stated  my  opinion,  as  the  Committee  unshed  to 

Upon  what  grounds  do  you  form  that  opinion? — I form  that  opinion  upon  the 
around  that  where  I have  known  abatements,  the  rent  has  been  paid,  and  where 
abatem’ents  have  not  been  given,  they  will  pay  nothing;  that  I have  known  m my 

”''l)rvou^think  that  religious  distinction  was  a more  efficient  cause  of  those  dis. 
turbances  whieli  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
than  the  pressure  of  actual  distress  and  the  ignorance  of  the  lower  orders ; whi*  ot 
20.  c c 4 
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Mr.  tliosc  causes  do  you  think  was  the  most  eflicioit? — My  own  oj)inion  was,  Unit  ihe 

.Htijcantl,luy(l.  distiirhaiices  broke  oiit  in  consequence  of  great  distress;  lait  when  once  a dislurb- 
'''  ance  breaks  out,  I think  it  gets  ibree  and  continuance  from  religious  ilistinction. 

•24.  May  1824.  When  you  s])cak  of  religious  distinction,  do  yon  mean  feuds  between  the  lower 
orders  of  I’rotestants,  sukI  the  Roman  Catlioiics  ? — Those  feuds  I think,  are  gene- 
rated in  consequence  of  I'cligioiis  distinctions  between  the  upi)er  orders. 

Are  there  not  baronies  in  tlic  county  of  Cork,  which  liavc  been  very  much 
disturijcd,  in  wiiich  religious  distinctions,  l>y  which  is  meant  feuds,  between  the 
lower  orders  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  were  never  heard  of? — 1 liave  slalod  my 
opinion,  that  the  disturbances  broke  out  in  consef|uencc  of  the  great  pressure  of 
distress,  but  that  where  those  feuds  existed,  the  sj>ii'it  of  insunection  continues 
longer,  and  is  more  diflicult  to  subdue. 

Have  you  reason  to  attribute  the  disturbances  in  the  eounly  of  Cork,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  to  the  existence  of  Oiunge  lodges,  or  confederacies  of  the 
lower  orders  of  Protestants  ? — No,  I have  not. 

In  any  degree  wliatcvei'? — 1 believe  there  is  an  adherence  of  [>arties,  hut. us  to 
Oi'angc  lodges,  I did  not  hear  of  them,  they  may  have  existed  hu'  auglii  I know  ; 
but  I (lid  not  hear  of  Orange  lodges  existing. 

Did  you  licar  the  existence  of  Oi'aiige  lodges  in  the  county  of  Cork,  assigned 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  distm'bancc.s  which  prevailed  in  that  comity,  while  you 
were  administering  the  IiisiiiTeclion  Act? — No,  1 did  not. 

Where,  in  point  of  fact,  have  any  of  those  religious  feuds  broken  out  in  the 
county  of  Cork? — I did  not  say  that  they  had  broken  out  in  the  county  of  (Jork. 

Did  they  break  out  in  the  county  of  Limerick? — J do  not  kmnv  indeed  ; but 
wliat  I say  is,  that  where  disturbances  and  insurrection  are  occasioned  by  distress, 
that  my  opinion  is,  that  they  gain  force  and  continuance  from  religious  feuds  ; as  to 
breaking  out,  I do  not  know  tliat  any  have  broken  out,  but  that  there  are  jealousies 
between  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Ciilholics,  is  quite  obvious  to  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  south  of  Ireland. 

Between  wliat  classes? — Between  every  class;  that  society  whicli  ought  to  exist 
betu'cen  all  members,  docs  not  exist,  the  Protestants  and  Catlioiics  do  not  mix  so 
much  as  they  used  to  do. 

At  what  time  are  you  s|)caking  of  us  the  period  when  they  did  mix? — 1 have 
known  them  mix  very  freely  and  socially,  20  years  ago  iuul  ujiwurd.s. 

In  the  county  of  Cork,  is  tliere  lliat  class  of  Catlioiics  with  whom  Protestants 
can  associate  r — I do  not  knoiv. 

In  the  couiitie.s  of  Cork  and  'J'ippcraiy,  do  you  mean  to  say,  that  tlie  higher 
classes  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Prolestuiits  do  not  associate  witli  as  much  good 
will  as  they  did  upon  former  occasions  ? — My  opinion  is,  there  is  not  that  cordiality 
between  them  that  there  was,  and  that  ought  to  subsist  between  tliein. 

That  extends  to  the  highest  orders? — It  docs. 

If  the  peasantry,  consisting  of  Catholics,  is,  from  whatever  cause,  iu  adi.sturiied 
state,  is  it  not  very  easy  for  political  agitators  to  turn  that  clislurhancc  to  their  own 
purposes? — I conceive  so. 

And  very  easy  to  give  a religious  tinge  to  it  ?— 1 should  think  so. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  political  agitators  have,  in  point  of  fact, 
been  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Ireland  ?— Indeed',  I cannot  say. 

reference  to  an  answer  you  gave  about  the  distinction  of  Irish  and  JCnglish 
origin,  have  not  the  intcrmarriiiges,  during  many  generations,  hetween  lliose  of 
mere  Irish  and  those  ot  English  origin,  entirely  dune  away  with  the  disliiictioii 
between  those  two  classes  ?— Among  the  peasantry,  I do  not  know  whether  tliosc 
intermarriages  have  taken  place ; I suppose  the  persons  you  denominate  mere  Irisli, 
still  consider  those  of  English  origin  as  the  settlers  from  England  ; but  it  is  a sulijcct 
I have  very  little  considered. 

What  is  the  cause  of  those  religious  distinctions  which  prevail? — I conceive  it 
has  been  occasioned  by  a very  long  struggle  between  the  Catlioiics  and  a large  por- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  on  the  subject  of  political  privileges;  the  Catholic  having 
acquired  property,  and  having  been  admitted  into  professions,  became  ambitious 
and  anxious  to  participate  in  all  tlie  privileges  of  the  constitution,  in  common  with 
the  Protestant,  and  in  order  to  acquiri?  his  object  of  ambition,  has  endeavoured  to 
excite  the  people  in  his  favour ; so  long  as  the  Catholics  are  excluded  from  the 
constitmipn,  I conceive  they  will  he  discontented,  and  thoiigli  perhaps  the  lower 
orders  may  not  be  so  much  bciiefitted  by  any  political  concussion,  yet  they  may  bo 
easily  led  to  think  that  they  have  a common  interest  with  the  Catholic  body,  in 

endeavouring 
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endeavouring  to  effect  the  object  of  a full  efijoyment  of  the  privileges  of  the 
constitution. 

With  respect  to  the  want  of  employment  of  the  people,  which  you  have  men- 
tioned, do  you  conceive  it  at  all  probable  that  such  an  extent  of  employment  may 
be  easily  obtained,  as  will  give  full  employment  to  the  great  population  of  Ireland  ? 
•—I  am  not,  by  any  means,  a competent  judge  on  that  subject ; but  it  occurs  to  me, 
that  if  we  had  nianufactures  established  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  if  part  of  the 
capital  of  this  country  was  transferred  into  Ireland,  and  expended  there,  a great 
portion  of  our  population  would  be  employed,  and  we  probably  would  have  a fine 
race  of  peasantry,  made  happy  and  comfortable  by  habits  of  industry,  and  relieved 
from  that  misery  which,  from  want  of  employment,  they  now  endure. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  population  of  Ireland  is  at  present  going  on  increasing 
rapidly,  as  rapidly  as  it  has  of  late  years  ? — Indeed  I believe  so. 

Within  your  own  memory,  can  you  describe  to  the  Committee  what  cliange  has 
taken  place  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  gentry,  and  the  general  circumstances  and 
numbers  of  the  people? — You  have  a census  of  the  population,  taken  at  various 
limes ; and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  form  any  idea  as  to  the  relation  'which 
the  numbers  now  bear  to  what  they  bore  at  antecedent  periods,  save  by  reference 
to  that  census. 

Has  not  the  system  of  subdividing  farms,  greatly  contributed  to  tlie  present  great 
and  dense  population? — My  opinion  is,  that  it  has. 

Has  that  been  very  much  owing  to  the  system  of  middle  men  ? — I think  it  has  been 
owing  partly  to  the  system  of  middle  men,  and  partly  to  the  wish  to  create  a number 
of  freeholds  for  political  purposes. 

Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information,  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  this 
system  of  middle  men  ; how  the  landlords  got  into  the  habit  of  letting  such  long 
leases?— Tlie  history  of  the  transaction  is,  that  large  tracts  of  territory  were  given 
out  to  settlers  from  this  country  ; and  that  they  not  wishing  to  have  the  trouble  of 
cultivating  the  land,  but  wishing  to  reside  in  tliis  country,  set  it  to  those  middle 
men,  and' gave  long  leases. 

Has  the  practice  of giving  long  leases  conlinucd  to  tlic  present  time? — No;  I do 
not  think  it  lias,  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly ; I think  the  common  lease  is  for 
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three  lives,  or  31  years. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  peasiintry  upon  any  of  the  church  or 
college  lands  in  Ireland  ? — I am  not.  n-  1 

Do  you  speak  from  any  knowledge  as  to  the  length  of  the  leases.  Ihe  leases 
that  1 have  seen  were,  for  the  most  part,  for  three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years. 

Do  you  speak  of  old  leases  ?— I speak  of  leases  antecedent  to  the  war ; I liave 
iieard  many  people  regret  and  say,  during  the  war,  that  they  should  not  let  leases 
in  future  for  more  than  2 1 years  and  one  life: 

• Do  you  not  believe,  that  the  general  mode  of  leasing  at  present  is  for  one  life,  or 
21  years? — I think  it  is  the  mode  of  leasing  adopted  by  some;  but  1 believe  many 
leases  are  still  made  for  three  lives,  or  3 1 years.  • 

From  your  o]jportiinities  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  tlie  character  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  do  you  not  believe  that  they  are,  generally^  speaking,  very  patient  under 
the  pressure  of  want  and  distress,  arising  from  scarcity  of  provisions  or  misfortunes 
of  that  kind  ?— My  own  opinion  is,  that  they  are  patient  under  such  privations. 

Then  when  you  state  that  the  distress  has  been  the  cause  of  disturbances,  do  you 
not  mean,  that  their  want  and  their  poverty  has  been  aggravated  by  Causes  which  are 
deemed  by  them  to  be  oppressive ; such  as  tithe  on  rent,  or  other  causes? — I be- 
lieve they  consider  them  oppressive,  but  not  correctly,  in  many  instances. 

Tliiit  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  some  such  causes,  that  those  disturbances 
would  not  prevail  ? — I think  so,  if  the  causes  I alluded  to  did  not  exist. 

Then  in  fact,  when  these  disturbances  are  caused  by  distress,  then  comes  in  other 
causes,  such  as  tithe  and  rent,  and  religious  differences,  and  aggravate  the  original 
causes? — Exactly  so. 


The  Reverend  Malachi  Duggan,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

• WHERE  do  you  reside  ?— I reside  in  the  parish  of  Moyferta,  in  the  barony  of  The  Ikv. 

^ Malachi  Datgan. 

Moyferta.  _ _ ■ u a ' ^ 

Are  you  the  parish  priest  of  that  parish  ? — I am  of  that  parish,  and  the  parish  of 
Kiilballyowen  united. 

In  what  county? — In  the  county  of  Clare,  

30,  Dd  What 
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Tht  Her.  ■ What  is  the  extent  of  that  parish? — The  extent  of  the  two,  1 believe,  is  from 
Na/uchi  Duggan.  1 g t,o  20  miles. 

^ ^ Can  you  state  how  many  acres  the  two  parishes  contain? — The  parish  of  Moy- 
24  May  18524.  ferta  contains  4,oif)  acres  of  productive  land,  and  the  parish  of  Killhallyowcu 
contains  2,0-28  acres  of  productive  land;  I do  not  know  ilic  quantity  of  iiiii)ro- 
ductive  land,  hut  I believe  it  amounts  to  very  near  the  same  extent. 

Wliat  is  the  population  of  those  two  parishes  ? —According  to  a lute  census  it  was 
about  10,000;  and  according  to  rolls  made  out  in  the  sununcr  of  1822,  which 
I consider  more  correct,  it  was  about  12,000. 

Who  made  those  rolls ; and  what  reason  have  you  to  conceive  tliey  were  more 
accurate  than  the  census  ? — They  were  made  out  under  my  direction  ; 1 employed 
two  men  011  every  town  land,  to  make  a return  of  the  number  of  families  and  indi- 
viduals in  each,  and  that  was  done  several  limes  to  obviate  imposition. 

Have  you  any  resident  gentry  in  those  parishes? — No  resident  gentry;  there  are 
only  three  respectable  middle  men  resident  in  the  two  parishes. 

None  of  the  pi-oprietors  reside  ?— None  of  them. 

Will  you  describe  to  tlic  Committee,  the  prcci.se  situation  and  boundaries  of.thcse 
parishes? — The  boundary  on  the  south  is  the  Shannon,  the  boundary  on  the  north 
and  west  is  the  Atlantic  ocean;  anil  they  are  almo.st  cut  oil'  from  the  county  by  an 
inlet  of  the  Shannon. 

Have  you  any  police  stationed  there?-— Tlierc  arc  no  magistrates,  constables  or 
police. 

Is  there  any  resident  clergyman? — I am  the  only  resident  clergyman. 

Is  there  any  military  establishment  ?— There  are  four  or  five  soldiers  at  each  of 
the  two  batteries. 

What  has  been  the  state  of  those  parishes  with  regard  to  the  public  peace.?' — • 
There  has  never  been  an  outrage  committctl  in  them  from  time  immemorial. 

Can  you  state  what  yon  conceive  the  value  of  the  land  to  be  in  those  parishes ; — 
I feel  it  very  difficult,  as  I never  made  that  a subject  of  study  ; but  I conceive  that 
10  J.  on  an  average,  ought  to  be  the  rent  per  acre. 

Do  you  mean  an  Irish  or  an  English  acre  ? — An  Irish  acre. 

Do  you  consider  that  to  be  the  present  value  ? — The  present  value. 

That  is  in  your  view  the  average  ?— Yes  ; what  I consider  the  people  might  be 
able  to  pay  in  the  present  times. 

At  what  rate  did  those  lands  generally  let  during  war  prices? — Some  of  them  let 
for  3/.  an  acre;  some  for  40 and  two  guineas ; and  from  that  to  a guinea  and 
a half,  and  1 /. ; here  a distinction  must  be  made  between  the  proprietors,  some  let 
tlieir  lands  high  and  others  low  ; I believe  in  the  time  of  war,  some  were  not  higher 
than  10 

Docs  any  distinction  exist  between  the  state  of  the  peasantry  on  those  lands  where 
they  hold  directly  from  the  head  landlord,  or  where  they  hold  from  a middle  man  ? 
— Yes. 

Will  you  describe  that  difference? — Where  the  middle  men  in  general  arc  con^ 
cerned,  the  people  arc  in  a most  miserable  situation  ; where  the  bead  landlords  in 
general  are  immediately  concerned,  the  people  are  pretty  well  off  considering  the 
times. 

In  point  of  fact,  are  middlemen  mostly  etnployed  there? — There  is  a great 
deal  of  the  two  parishes  in  the  hands  of  middlemen;  I believe  more  than  two- 
thirds. 

Is  the  system  adopted  by  middle  men  to  recover  tiic  rents  different  from  that 
which  is  adopted  by  the  inheritor  of  the  soil? — Quite  different;  widj  rcsiicct  to 
some,  the  middle  man  in  general  is  more  oppressive  in  his  conduct  towards  the 
people  in  the  collection  of  his  rent;  I know  a particular  instance  of  it. 

In  which  parish? — In  the  parish  of  Kilbailyowen. 

Will  you  state  it? — In  that  parish  there  are  many  farms  under  middle  men  5 
I shall  instance  one,  on  which  the  driver  of  the  middle  man  bound  every  tenant  on 
oath  (in  the  course  of  last  winter)  not  to  thresh  any  of  his  corn  until  the  an-ival  of 
his  employer,  when  they  obtained  liberty  to  thresh  and  convey  it  to  market,  they 
were  enjoined  to  make  no  reserve  but  the  seed  ; under  this  coercion,  lliey  had 
recourse  to  the  bribing  of  those  persons  who  M'ere  placed  over  them  a.s  keepers  or 
watchmen  ; by  these  means  they  were  enabled  to  move  secretly  to  other  townlands 
a portion  of  the  original  quantity  for  domestic  purposes.  When  the  landlord  arrived 
and  received  the  price  of  the  corn,  it  did  not  amount  to  the  sums  due  of  the  tenants, 
their.catlle  and  effects  were  then  seized  and  sold  by  auction  ; and  there  has  beeaan 

.instance 
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instance  where  the  thread  and  yarn  chains,  lodged  at  a poor  weaver’s  house  by  his  The  Itev.  . 
neiglihours,  to  be  by  him  manufactured,  were  seized  and  canted  lor  his  rent ; and  Mahchi  Duggan. 
that  of  another,  who  lield  land  between  him  and  the  middle  man.  ^ — s,.. 

When  yon  say  the  landlord  came,  you  mean  the  middle  man  ?— Yes.  H ^1*3'  *^24. 

You  got  none  of  your  dues?— I did. 

Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  general  condition  of  the  peasantry 
residing  in  those  parishes  ? — Some  of  the  peasantry  of  that  district  are  without  any 
land  at  all,  and  consequently,  without  any  sort  of  employment ; there  is  a large 
portion  in  a state  of  perfect  nudity  ; and  the  Committee  will  hardly  believe  me  when 
I state,  that  in  many  families,  those  who  are  adults  and  tlie  parents,  cannot  come 
together  to  divine  service  on  Sunday,  but  must  have  alternate  days  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate each  other  with  the  use  of  their  clothes.  _ . ..  • 

What  parish  are  you  speaking  of  now  ?— Particularly  of  the  parish  of  Killbally- 
owen,  that  nearest  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

In  what  state  are  they  witli  regard  to  bed  covering? — They  are  in  a very  miserable 
state ; there  is  a vast  number  without  any  other  bedding  than  a wad  of  straw,  espe- 
cially since  the  summer  of  i S22,  when  they  sold  the  feathers  out  of  the  beds. 

For  what  purpose  did  they  sell  tliem  ? — To  buy  provisions;  the  starvation  was 
greater  before  the  relief  came  from  this  country,  tliun  after  its  introduction. 

In  what  state  are  they  in  the  way  of  furniture  to  their  houses? — Some  are  pretty 
well  off  with  regard  to  furniture.  One  order  of  people  have  the  appearance  of  some 
comfort,  but  the  other  has  none. 

W’illyou  state  what  those  best  off  possess  in  the  way  of  furniture? — They  possess 
a bed  and  bedstead,  dresser,  a large  chest,  cupboard,  .some  chairs,  and  other  small 
articles  for  culinary  purposes,  difficult  for  me  to  detail  from  memory  alone. 

Which  of  the  two  classes  is  the. most  numerous  class ; that  possessing  this  furui>- 
ture  you  have  described,  or  the  class  without  it? — The  class  without  it. 

Wliat  quantity  of  land  is  in  the  occupation  of  those  families,  one  with  another,  of 
the  middling  classes? — In  the  parish  of  Moyl'ertu,  I do  not  know  a man  who  pos- 
sesses more  than  twenty  acres,  except  one  or  two ; or  in  the  parish  of  Kilballyowcn 
thei  e is  no  more  than  two  or  three  who  possess  above  twenty  acres ; a great  equality 
exists  throughout  all  the  classes.  The  whole  of  the  tw'O  parishes  averages  only  three 
acres  and  a quarter  to  each  family  in  them,  to  the  best  of  my  belief.  , 

Can  you  state  wbatmay  be  the  amount  of  rent  paid  out  of  that  district?— ‘I  do 
not  exactly  know  ; but  on  some  of  the  estates,  especially  those  bordering  upon  the 
coast,  the  agent  informed  me  that  for  two  years  preceding  the  present,  the  people 
did  not  pay  more  than  3^.  6d.  an  acre,  after  using  every  exertion  in  his  power. 


Mariis,  25®  die  Mail,  1824. 

The  Right  Honourable  LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  Reverend  Malachi  Duggan,  again  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

WHAT  is  the  condition  of  the  people  in  those  parishes,  in  regard  to  em|jloy- 
njent? — They  have  no  employment  whatsoever  except  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
and  that  docs  not  continue  through  the  whole  year;  there  is  at  present,  I believe  in 
operation,  a piece  of  road,  to  the  extent  of  three  miles  and  a half,  under  the  Irish 
government,  and  that  does  not  aftdrd  employment  to  one-tenth  of  the  people,  who 
wish  for  it ; it  gave  me  a great  deal  of  trouble  before  I left  that  county  to  keep  them 
to  order,  they  were  incessantly  pressing  for  work,  and  threatening  to  mob  the 
stewards  who  could  not  employ  more  than  a certain  number.  There  was  an  instance 
where  twenty-five  men  went  to  work  one  morning,  and  when  the  stewards  could  not 
take  them  in,  they  selected  a steward  from  among  themselves,  and  worked  all  day. 
In  a few  days  after,  they  came  and  told  me  that  they  were  employed  on  the  road, 
“ I am  glad  of  it,”  said  I,  “ and  I hope  you  will  be  continued  there;”  “ No,  we 
will  not,”  said  they,  “ for  we  worked  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  stewards ;”  “ Well,” 
said  I,  “ You  acted  very  wrong,  you  will  get  no  payment;”  they  replied,  “ We  intend 
to  take  the  paymasterwhen  he  comes  and  force  hitii  to  pay  us I represented  to  them 
the  great  injury  that  would  follow  to  the  whole  parish  by  such  conduot,  and  that  it 
was  dangerous  for  them  to  oppose  the  public  good  for  private  interest  and  views ; 

20.  D d 2 that 


as  May  1824. 
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tliat  the  engineer  would  suspend  his  operations  if  they  acted  in  that  lawless  manner^ 
they  immediately  submitted  to  tlic  remonstrance,  and  said  they  would  make  a pre- 
sent to  the  government  of  that  day’s  labour. 

At  w'hat  time  did  tliis  occurrence  take  place  ? — As  far  as  I recollect,  in  the  month 
of  November  last,  . 

Was  it  at  the  time  when  there  was  a great  anxiety  on  the  part  ot  the  people  to 
procure  employment  ?— It  was  at  a lime  when  the  harvest  was  in  ; when  the  people 
in  general  were  unoccupied.  . 

IJow  long  do  you  suppose  the  agricultural  labour  ot  those  parishes  will  allord  em- 
ployment to  the  people  ?~Thc  month  of  April  and  the  month  of  May  generally ; 
and  the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  part  of  November. 

Then  do  you  conceive  that  for  more  than  one  half  of  tiie  year  they  are  com: 
pletelv  without  employment?— I do  conceive  that  they  are  half  the  year  without, 
any  employment ; I mean  a great  number  of  the  people  who  have  no  land  to  occupy 
them,  nor  any  sort  of  means  for  their  support,  but  who  stroll  about  to  seek  foi  sub- 
sistence of  any  kind.  _ ■ • 

Are  there  many  of  that  description^ — A great  number. 

How  are  these  people  supported?— They  arc  supported  by  those  who  have  any 
considerable  extent  of  land  ; they  give  them  half  an  acre,  threc-quaricrs  or  an  acre 
for  the  sujiport  of  themselves  ami  families,  for  which  they  pay  m labour,  or  they 
are  supported  by  the  gratuity  of  Irieiuls  and  neighbours. 

They  have  no  other  means  of  paying  the  rent  at  all  ?~Nonc  other;  they  pay  no 
money  at  present.  . 

Do  they  pay  in  labour  during  those  fwe  months  of  general  occupation,  or  tlunng 
the  seven  months  in  w-hich  you  have  described  them  as  being  witliout  the  means  ot 
employment? — The  payment  for  the  acre  or  any  other  extent  of  land  they  may 
possess,  is  not  confined  to  one  part  of  the  year;  but  it  extends  throughout  ibc  whole 
at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  until  the  labour  is  discharged. 

What  is  the  ordinary  price  of  labour  so  paid,  as  you  describe,  by  work  ? — Six- 


pence a day  in  general.  , , , • , 

Then  what  is  the  price  of  thi.s  acre  or  acre  and  a half  ? — Irom  three  guineas  and 
four  pounds,  to  two  guineas  and  a half ; the  general  is  about  three  guineas. 

Is  it  manured  by  the  landlord  ?— No,  by  the  peojile  themselves. 

Is  there  no  instance  in  whicii  tlie  ground  is  manured  by  the  landlord  ? — I do  not 
know  any,  except  when  there  is  a humane  good  man,  who  may  sometimes  assist  his 
labourer  in  the  manuring  and  cultivation  ot  his  garden. 

Then  three  guineas  is  the  average  rate  paid  for  this  portion  of  land,  that  these 
people  get? — Yes. 

For  which  they  repay  in  labour  allowed,  but  at  the  rate  of  Gd.  a day  ?— 1 cs,  in 

general.  1 i • » 1, 

Is  this  tenancy  one  that  takes  place  under  the  head  landlord,  or  under  the  middle 
man?— Under  neither,  for  under  them  the  rest  is  always  paid  in  specie  ; but  this 
description  of  persons  is  placed  under  the  tenants  of  both,  where  they  pay  in  labour, 
especially  in  the  present  lime. 

How  many  intermediate  tenants  is  the  greatest  number  that  yon  have  ever  known 
in  your  part  of  the  country  between  the  head  landlord  and  the  occupier  of  the  soil? — 
Two  or  three,  as  far  as  I can  recollect,  the  middle  man,  a mortgagee,  the  mitldlc  man’s 
immediate  tenant,  and  sometimes  another  holds  a small  tenement  under  this  man, 
for  which  he  pays  in  money. 

Then  the  rents  which  are  paid  by  this  people  do  not  afford  any  scale  wlmtsoevcr,  by 
which  you  can  estimate  the  rent  paid  to  the  head  landlord  ?— It  is  treble  or  four 
times  the  head  landlord’s  rent. 

Have  you  known  any  instances  in  which  individuals,  holding  in  the  manner  you 
have  described,  have  been  forced  to  pay  their  rent  more  than  once  after  having  been 
distrained  by  the  middle  man  ; for  instance,  have  they  been  forced  to  pay  to  the  head 
landlord  ? — Yes,  there  are  instances,  particularly  in  one  case. 

' Will  you  state  that  case  r — It  has  fallen  within  my  knowledge  to  see  the  mortga- 
gee, to  whom  the  land  was  mortgaged,  oblige  the  people  to  pay  over  again  to  himself 
money  that  was  importuned  from  them  by  the  iiead  landlord,,  and  for  which  they 
were  struggling  at  a subsequent  period  to  be  allowed  by  the  mortgagee. 

Have  you  known  any  case,  in  which  their  being  more  than  one  claimant  lor  the 
rent  issuing  out  of  the  land,  the  tenants  have  not  knenvn,  in  point  of  fact,  to  whom 
they  ought  to  pay?— Several. 

Have 
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.lav  bv  the  middle  man  on  another,  and  by  the  mortgagee  on  the  third.  In  some  of 
this’e  cases  the  profit  rent  is  divided  between  the  middle  man  and  mortgagee , and 

“‘^fcd^rl^TZs^^crs^w^el-Ltst  harvest  I witnessed  five  distraining  the 
same  town  land,  the  head  land  agent,  the  middle  man,  two  mortgagees  and  a le  a- 
ee  t‘™  e “ed  the  cattle,  two  the  corn,  and  a fifth  the  horses  when  conveying  li  e 
’ ,warLl  or  rather  when  they  were  landed  at  the  market,  and  turned  them  into 

,z„r  CVopie  lou^^  “r  TIT 

fairly  dealt  with,  they  would  give  the  claimants  all  the  means  they  possessed,  w h eh  . 
thevTi  av  divide  among  them,  according  to  the  extent  of  each  man’s  demand  It  is 
MrlmnT  mTcX  to  ftate.  iat  the  profit  rent  in  that  country  is  portioned  between 
Lo  and  three  attunes,  and  that  the  same  tenant  will  have  to  pay  part  of  his  rent  to 

each,  and  is  liable  to  be  distrained  by  all.  . ,•  i 

Did  those  four  all  hold  directly  under  the  head  landlord  r— The  middle  man  did, 
the  two  mortgagees,  and  a legatee  had  rent  charged  o.i  the  land,  . 

What  is  the  legatee  ?— I believe  he  is  a person  lo  whom  a debt  is  paid  by  a leiit 


“'’'STlTT,STrfrwIs'‘The  legatee  ?-I  do  not  exactly  know  how  he  acriulved  this 

was  tho.tcstator?— Ido  not  exactly  know. 

You  have  stated  that  the  growing  crop  was  seized,  and  keepers  placed  upon  it . 

A't  whose  expense  were  those  keepers ; at  the  expense  of  the  persons  who  seized, 
oral  the“ooT  Ss,  whose  corn  was  so  seized 'r-The  expense  was  paid  out  ot  the 

®"TlTenTeT^'e  paiJ  by  the  landlord  ?-At  the  expense  of  the  tenant,  I belies. 
Wbat  was  the  amount  charged  for  each  keeper  r— I Ibink,  as  far  as  I recollect, 

*'  mVet™  knoTTTnTiatjes  in  which  distresses  of  this  kind  have  been  repeated,  and 
the  feTaiTcT  expenses  multiplied  very  considerably  ?-There  are  repeated  instances 
nf  1-itP  vears  but  principally  since  the  harvest  ot  i K22. 

Uas  i^e  populaUon  of  the  district  to  which  you  refer  increased  very  consider- 

nl,lo?_Verv  considerably,  within  these  forty  years.  . ,r  , • n:  • 

'I’o  what  cause  do  vou  attribute  this  increase  of  population  r—  To  the  inefficiency 
of  the  law  in  punishing  abduction,  which  was  practised  to  a great  extent  111  that 
cminmy,  and  ti  the  solicitude  of  the  Irish  mothers  about  the  moral  character  of  their 

‘'“wm  Tou  state  what  you  mean  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  law  ?-I  mean  tliat  tlie 
law  wasTiot  duly  enforced  against  those  who  were  guilty  of  abduction. 

You  mean  forcible  abduction?— Yes.  Ve. 

Wf, <5  iinr  this  chiefiv  done  in  cases  where  there  was  some  fortune,  i es. 

How  would  this  explain  the  rapid  increase  of  population  among  the  very 
1 > T nm  soeakincr  partly  of  the  lowest  orders,  some  of  whom  committed  these 

rutg^ln  grr^aTaiiS  tlTose  of  a better  condition,  and  who  had  a little  fortune 

'"'/atafcmlTeTf  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  Ireland  is  that  the  lower 
classes  of  people  in  Ireland  intermarry  without  regard  to  prudential  motives,  now 
u hh  reS nect  to  the  very  lowest  classes,  where  tliere  is  no  property  or  fortune,  you 
Tint  •-=  Ihis I cannot 

answer  fo^  any  other  district  but  my  own ; and  to  the  mflaence  ot  that  practice  I attii- 

J^'TTST^^/’bjtlunJTTThe  sum  of  diirty.  fbrty  or  fihy  pounds. 

Do  vou  mean  to  lay,  that  any  period  within  your  recollection  the  loner  classes, 
who  coLtitute  the  wretched  peasantry  of  Ireland,  could  give  their  daughters  twenty, 
or^thirty,  or  forty  pounds?-Those  who  constitute  now  part  of  the  wretched  peasan- 
try, were  some  time  back  able  to  give  these  sums.^ 

20.  ^ ^ . 
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The  Rtv,  The  very  lowest  peasantry  in  Ireland  you  were  describing,  n miserable  wreichcd 
Malachi Duggan,  peasantry,  whose  condition  very  properly  excites  your  compassion,  that  description 

' ' of  persons,  surely  you  never  recollect  a period  when  they  had  twenty  or  thirty  pounds 

25  May  1824.  ^ daughter,  or  to  give  themselves  to  exist  on? — I did  not  mean  the  very 

lowest  order,  but  only  a degree  from  it ; in  fact,  to  state  those  who  were  a degree  or 
two  above  that ; at  present  they  are  all  nearly  on  an  equality. 

In  the  course  of  any  one  year  within  your  own  actual  knowledge,  how  many  cases 
of  abduction  have  occurred? — They  were  very  numerous,  but  I cannot  exactly  state 
tlie  luiniber. 

At  vvliat  period  were  these  abductions  so  numerous  ? — About  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  since. 

How  long  is  it  since  they  have  ceased  to  be  so  numerous? — Since  the  execution 
of  a young  man  for  that  crime. 

How  long  ago  was  that? — Nine  or  ten  years. 

They  are  less  frequent  now  than  they  used  10  be? — The  law  is  more  elTicient,  as 
is  manifest  from  a recent  fact,  for  six  or  seven  persons  have  been  lately  lodged-  id 
gaol  from  my  parishes  for  an  attempt  at  abduction. 

These  abductions  are  not  love  aftaivs,  they  are  money  affairs? — In  general. 

Was  this  late  one  a money  alFair  ? — It  M’as  a land  affair.  ■ 

In  describing  these  abductions,  the  men  you  allude  to  arc  of  the  lowest  class  r_-~~ 
They  ai’C  generally,  or  men  wiilioiit  any  means. 

Tlie  girls  wei'e  liio  diuighters  of  a class  something  better  ? — In  general  better,  in 
point  of  foi'tunc, 

Was  that  class  a class  of  small  farmers? — Yes. 

When  the  prices  were  very  high  in  Ireland  and  had  continucil  so  for  some  years, 
were  not  those  small  farmers  able  to  accumulate  thirty  or  forty  pounds,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  give  poidions  to  daughters? — They  were. 

Was  It  not  common  in  this  period,  when  the  price  of  corn  was  so  very  high,  for 
that  description  of  farmers  to  be  able  to  make  up  some  ready  money  ? — They  were 
able  to  do  so,  and  pay  their  rents. 

Do  you  mean  farmers  resident  within  your  own  parish  ? — I do. 

Is  that  description  of  farmers  numerous,  or  was  it  numerous  within  yonr  recol- 
lection ? — They  were. 

Were  they  numerous? — They  were  numerous. 

About  how  many  were  there  in  your  own  parish  of  that  description?— -I  never 
made  a calculation  of  them. 

Were  there  many  of  them  ? — 'I'herc  were. 

Were  there  twenty  farmers  of  that  kind  — J here  were  a Imnrlrcd  among  fifteen 
Jiundred  or  two  thousand  families. 

How  many  were  there  among  the  two  thousand? — 1 never calculatccl  the  number; 
there  were  a hundred  1 am  sure  ; and  jierhaps  more  in  time  of  war. 

Comfortable  substantial  farmers? — Yes. 

About  bow  much  might  they  be  possessed  of? — lifty  pounds  or  a hundred,  more 
or  less,  according  to  circumstances. 

What  quantity  of  ground  did  they  hold  ?— From  eight  to  ten,  fifteen,  twenty, 
and  twenty-five  acres ; they  were  generally  under  the  liead  landlords,  and  had  old 
leases,  and  paid  but  a light  rent. 

Were  they  not  in  fact  middle  men? — No. 

Those  persons  whom  you  describe  as  having  good  bargains  of  their  lands  and  who 
were  possessed  of  this  money,  did  they  not  become  middle  men,  did  they  not  in 
fact,  let  the  l-and  to  subordinate  tenants  ? — They  did  in  small  portions. 

■ Then  were  not  they  middlemen? — I believe  they  are  called  petty  cottiers,  who 
paid  a-very  high  rent  for  these  small  holdings. 

Have  you  known  any  instances  of  abduction  where  the  women  had  no  property? — 
I have  not. 

Then  if  that  be  so,  bow  do  you  account  for  the  system  of  abduction  increasing 
the  numbers  of  marriages  among  the  lower  orders  of  people? — All  those  under  my 
observation  are  of  the  lower  orders  with  few  exceptions,  and  who  in  general  had 
a little  money  in  former  years;  the  facility  with  which  the, crime  of  abduction  and 
an  attempt  at  it,  escaped  punishment  created  apprehension  in  the  body  of  the  people, 
for  their  daughters,  and  induced  them  to  dispose  of  them  in  marriage  before  they 
wei'e  hardly  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty  ; the  practige  of  marrying  young  became 
general,  and  a subject  of  imitation,  and  settled  intp'n  fashion,  so  much  so,  that 
it  u as  a reproach  on  a vouns:  eirl  to  exceed  twenty/before  she  was  married. 

/ Will 
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Will  vou  apply  your  answer  to  women  wlio  have  no  property '—Elopements 
occur  here,  toother  with  the  anxiety  of  the  parents  to  preserve  thcuMnoral  elm-  Jlf.tofcP.jfg-a. 

racter,  the  only  fortune  they  possess.  ,,  » 

Do  you  mean  that  the  lowest  class  of  people  eloped  with  women  of  die  same  ^^“3  4 

class?— They  do;  anil  I have  known  instances  of  it,  and  on  those  occasions  1 did 

frequently  refuse  marrying  them.  , , i . i i 3 

Did  those  elopements  take  place  at  as  early  an  age  as  the  abductions  took  place  ?- 
I believe  they  are  in  existence  since  the  commencement  of  the  wor  d. 

Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  influence  of  the  inotlier  is  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  keep  them  at  home  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  ?-  It  may 
at  that  age,  but  not  perhaps  afterwards,  when  they  see  no  prospect  of  a futuie  for- 
tune from  the  parent.  , , . r .1  i „ 

You  stated,  that  on  some  occasion  you  refused  to  marry  the  peasantry  of  the  lower 
classes,  M’hat  was  your  inducement  ?— That  they  may  not  entail  misery  on  their 
otFspring,  and  to  prevent  additional  burthen  on  the  parish,  which  would  be  a natui  ul 
consequence  when  there  were  no  means  of  future  support.^ 

Are  the  Gominittee  to  understand,  that  in  case  any  application  was  made  to  you 
by  persons  not  in  a state  to  support  a family,  that  you  exercised  a disci  etion  witi 
regard  to  acceding  to  their  wishes? — I had,  and  have  not  a power  of  refusing  to 
marry  any  couple  who  come  before  me  with  the  consent  of  their  parents. 

But  in  the  cases  of  elopements  you  have  exercised  a discretion  . I have.  ^ 

Do  you  think  that  it  has  had  the  effect  of  discouraging  the  elopements:— It 
decidedly  had.  . , r 

Are  there  any  other  causes  to  which  you  attribute  the  rapid  increase  of  pop>.i- 
lalion  in  this  district,  besides  those  to  which  you  have  already  referred:— 1 he 
anxiety  of  the  mothers  about  the  preservation  of  the  moral  characters  of  then- 
daughters  is  a great  cause ; they  prefer  poverty  and  good  fame  to  infamy  and  com- 
fortffor  them ; and  the  more  poor  they  arc,  the  more  tenacious  of  character,  us  this 
is  their  only  recommendation.  Sometimes  poverty  makes  them  contrive  to  tlivow 
the  burthen  of  their  support  on  others,  when  there  are  a number  grown  up  m 

a family  and  no  employment  for  them.  .. 

When  it  has  come  to  your  knowledge,  that  there  has  been  an  illicit  lntevcol^^e 
between  parties,  has  it  been  your  practice  to  recommend  the  marriage  of  those 
persons? — The  poor  frequently  have  had  recourse  to  this  stratagem  to  induce  me  to 
marry  them  ; and  where  1 find  the  matter  to  be  founded  in  fact,  I recommend  mar- 
riage to  obviate  immorality  and  bad  example.  _ 1 

How  long  have  you  been  parish  priest  in  that  district?  Iwelve  yeais. 

How  many  marriages,  on  an  average,  do  you  celebrate  every  year ; have  you  any, 
means  of  knowing  that  ?— I have  a registry  ; but  I do  not  recollect  the  number 
Can  you  tell  at  all  what  may  be  the  number?— I cannot, _ the  number  vanes 
according  to  circumstances ; some  years  there  are  only  a few,  in  others  more  ; the 
first  year  of  my  mission  I recollect  the  number  was  32. 

During  that  year  abductions  were  very  prevalent? — They  were.  , , 

How  many  of  those  marriages  might  have  taken  place  after  abduction . — i do 
not  recollect,  the  period  since  is  long.  , , • ^ t 1 

How  many  of  those  32  marriages  might  have  been  after  abduction.-:— 1 do  not 

If  abductions  were  so  numerous,  surely  you  must  recollect  the  circumstance  of 
the  parties  being  married  in  that  year  ?— 1 might  if  I had  time  to  reflect.;  but  having 
now  no.  assistance  but  that  of  my  memory,  1 cannot  be  accurate. 

Can  you  tell  the  number  of  marriages  that  were  celebrated  this  last  year  ?— About 

How  many  of  those  thirty-two  marriages  took  place  after  elopement?  I cannot 
sav  for  the  reasons  already  stated.  j- ' 

But  surely  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  increase  of  the  population  has  been 
caused  by  thoi  abductions,  and  by  those  elopements,  but  rather  by  the  influence  they 
have  in  inducing  people  to  marry  their  daughters  ?— Surely  not  by  them  directly,  but 
by  the  alarm  they  created,  and  the  consequences  that  followed. 

^Are  there  any  other  causes  to  which  you  attribute  the  increase  of  popu  atio. 
besides  those  causes  you  have  already  enumerated  ?— The  simplicity  of  diet,  and 

D?you3rtlfe'ease  with  which  their  families  are  supported  ?-Yes,  I do  ;df 
they  have  a small  spot  of  ground,  this  generally  supplies  the  family  with  potatoe,?,, 

their  almost  exclusive  food.  W 

JJ  Cl  4 
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Ts  it  easy  for  him  to  build  a cottage  ?— It  was  very  easy  some  years, back,  but  very 
difficult  now. 

What  was  the  average  expense  of  Iniilcling  ()iic  of  the  cabins  for  the  poorer 
class? — Tiie  very  poorer  class  seldom  liiiild  their  cabins  ; they  pay  lor  the  use  of 
them  generally,  and  lli(?y  arc  miulu  by  those  wlio  have  some  extent  of  land.  The 
houses  in  general  do  not  cost  much;  the  people  raise  the  wall  of  mud,  |)urchase 
timber  for  a few  pounds,  and  cover  it  over  will)  screws  and  straw. 

What  would  be  the  average  expense  of  those  houses  at  the  present  time? — 

I should  think  about  lo/.  when  there  is  a stone  or  brick  chimney,  partition,  &c. 

Is  that  a liousc  of  the  better  description,  or  of  the  poorest  description  ? — Of  the 
belter  description. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  subdivision  of  land,  which  has  taken  place,  has  had  any 
effect  in  increasing  the  population? — 1 am  certain  it  had,  for  it  allbrclcd  a great 
facility  to  the  poor  of  procuring  food  for  their  families. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  are  many  freeholds  registered  for  voting  at  cicctiotis 
out  of  this  district?—!  do  not  exactly  know. 

It  is  not  a matter  to  which  you  have  much  turned  your  attention? — I have  not 
made  it  a subject  of  attention. 

Arc  any  of  tlie  people  occupied  in  the  coast  fisheries  ? — A great  number ; greater 
than  in  any  district  in  Clare,  I believe. 

Arc  they  so  occupied  in  the  .sonlhcrn  coast,  which  is  washed  by  the  Shannon,  or 
the  northern  coast? — The  southern  coast  cliicfly. 

How  many  boats  are  occupied  in  fishing  ? — One  liundred  and  twenty-two  Imats 
and  canoes. 

How  long  have  there  been  so  many  persons  occupied  in  the  fishery,  in  those 
parishes? — The  increase  took  place  four  or  five  years  ago,  wlien  a bounty  was 
extended  to  that  district. 

Did  they  receive  any  other  assistance  to  encourage  tliem  in  the  fisheries,  besides 
that? — No  other  assistance  whatsoever,  except  loo/.  1 received  in  the  month  of 
October  last,  from  the  London  tavern  committee. 

How  many  lioats  did  that  cnalilc  you  to  repair  ? — Fifty-four  boats  and  canoes. 

How  many  individuals  did  tliat  enable  you  to  give  occupation  to? — I have  cal- 
culated, and  tlie  number  I believe  to  be  about  G75,  that  the  operation  of  tlie  100/. 
embraced. 

Are  those  675  the  heads  of  families,  or  individuals  ? — They  arc  iiuUviduals.  . 

Have  tliosc  [jcrsons,  wliom  you  supplied,  been  employed  ever  since  ? — They  were 
not  employed  constantly,  on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ; hut  they  are 
employed  tlie  principal  jiart  ol' tlie  summer  ami  harvest. 

To  M'hat  use  do  they  apply  the  fish,  do  they  sell  it? — "i'hey  sell  it. 

How  much  do  they  get  a week  by  this  fishing? — It  is  clilUcult  lo  calculate;  the 
taking  of  fish  is  casual. 

How  much  should  you  reckon  that  one  of  those  boats  would  get  in  a month  r— 
That  is  a difficult  question  to  answei',  because  it  is  an  accidental  thing;  a poor 
man  may  make  20/.  or  30/.  in  one  inontli,  or  in  a week;  and  souicliincs  nothing 
at  all. 

Cannot  you  average  it  ? — Tt  is  very  difficnlt. 

Have  tlie  families  of  lliose  160  people  in  those  bouts,  been  more  comfortable 
than  the  rest  of  tlie  inhabitants  since  tlic  time  this  as.sistance  was  given  to  them? — 
It  has  not  had  lime  to  fructify  much  yet  since  your  last,  wlien  it  was  applied ; but 
I expect  ic  will  confer  e.xclusive  benefit  on  them  during  summer  and  harvest. 

But  you  do  not  expect  it  will  produce  profit  till  then?— Noi  any  thing  sub- 
stantially profitable;  but  immciliately  after  its  application,  ilic  canoe  men  made, 
during  an  interval  of  fine  weather,  ,5  s.  per  day. 

In  what  manner  did  they  apply  tlie  5 s.  a day  r— They  paid  their  debts  with  it,  or 
turned  it  to  the  support  of  their  families  ; but  for  the  money  I gave,  they  purchased 
materials,  spars,  masts,  rigginj,  pilch  and  tar,  &c. 

' You  stated  lliat  these  persons  tiad  canoes,  had  the  canoes  masts  and  liggiiig? — 

No. 

Then  for  what  purpose  did  those  peo[)ic  buy  llie  masts  and  rigging?— For  the 
boats* 

Did  they  buy  boats? — No;  they  could  not,  for  llic  small  sums  I lent  thorn. 

The  question  was  this,  you  stated  that  the  hoatmen  in  these  cunocs  had  made 
about  5f.  a day.  a piece,  to  what  did  they  apply  1111115  you  said  it  was  to  buy 
masts  and  ropes  and  spars  and  pitch  and  tar,  for  what  purpose  did  llicy  iiuy  those 

ropes 
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ropes  and  masts  and  pitch  and  tar  ? — For  the  repairs  of  their  boats  and  canoes ; and  The 
they  purchased  them  for  the  money  I lent  them  ; but  the  application  of  the  loan  Malacht  Duggan. 
enabled  some  of  the  canoe  men  to  earn  5 or  6 s.  per  day,  during  an  interval  of  fine 

''^^TheThow  did  they  apply  this  5 ?— In  the  payment  of  rent,  taxes  or  tithes,  or, 
in  discharging  the  most  pressing  claim  on  them.  , , t 

Did  the  gettin®  this  money  enable  them  to  live  in  a more  comfortable  manner  r — It 
was  of  the  greatest  service  to  them;  for  some  declared,  without  it  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  outfit  their  barks  for  the  whole  year. 

Was  this  money  given  to  them  or  lent  to  them  ? — Given  to  them  on  loan. 

How  soon  was  it  to  be  returned  ?— It  was  to  be  repaid  by  twelve  instalments,, 
allowing  two  months  to  elapse  before  the  first  was  called  for,  and  twelve  or  tour-: 

teen  before  the  last,  according  to  circumstances. 

Do  those  people  that  are  employed  in  fishing,  consume  any  of  the  fish  which 
they  catch,  in  their  own  houses? — They  do  a good  deal;  but  the  principal  part 
they  bring  to  market.  . 

How  far  have  they  to  go  for  a market  ? — Forty  or  fifty  miles  ; either  Kilrusii  or 
Limerick. 

Have  they  no  salt  works  ? — No. 

What  is  the  price  of  salt? — In  that  part  of  the  country  it  is  about  8 s.  a cwt. 

Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  it  is  in  the  places  to  which  they  go  for  it  ?— They 
go  to  Kilrush  or  Limerick  for  it. 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  in  Limerick  ? — I believe  it  is  6s.  or  ys.  a cwt. 

And  the  price  in  that  district  is  8^.  ? — It  is  about  8^. 

What  does  salt  sell  for  in  your  district? — About  85.  a cwt. 

Do  the  persons  who  are  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  fish,  pay  more  rent  for  their  land 
than  other  persons  w ho  were  at  a greater  distance  from  the  coast  pay  for  knd  of 
a similar  description? — The  proximity  of  shore  and  coast  in  that  county 
sidcred  an  advantage,  and  on  that  account  the  landlords  generally  demand  a higher 
rent  there  than  in  the  interior ; but  the  fishing  class,  I believe,  do  not  pay  much 

more  than  others  who  are  mixt  with  them  on  the  same  land. 

Are  all  those  persons  employed  in  fishing,  occupiers  of  land? — They  all  have 
Email  spots  of  land.  _ . . r ■l  c 

Do  they  pay  more  for  this  land  than  would  be  paid  for  it  if  it  was  further  from 
the  coast? — In  my  district  they  do  not  pay,  I believe,  much  more  than  the  other 
tenantry  on  the  same  land  who  are  not  fishermen  ; but  they  pay  more  in  general 
than  those  farther  from  the  coast. 

If  this  fishery  succeeds,  and  it  is  extended  to  all  the  persons  along  the  coast,  is 
it  your  opinion  that  it  will  increase  the  rent  of  the  land  or  not  ? — I must  say  that 
circumstances  of  that  kind  are  taken  advantage  of  by  some  landlords. 

Supposing  any  circumstance  should  increase  the  profit  which  the  fisherman  makes 
by  fishing,  would  that  tend  to  increase  the  rent  o(  the  land  ?— It  entirely  deperids 
on  the  disposition  of  the  landlords  ; I am  decided  almost  it  would,  in  many  in- 
stances, if  the  fishermen  had  not  previous  leases. 

If  any  circumstances  should  happen  to  increase  the  profit  permanently,  and  not 
accidentally,  would  that  have  a tendency  to  increase  the  rent  of  the  land  ? It 
entirely  depends  on  the  disposition  of  the  landlords ; some  niiay  raise  the  rent, 

others  may  riot.  , . /-.Li:* 

Will  not  more  people  wish  to  get  land  near  the  coast,  in  consequence  of  the  profit 
being  increased  ?— More  will  no  doubt;  and  those  who  belong  to  other  classes  will 
turn  fishermeri,  in  order  to  share  in  the  profits  as  has  occurred.  When'  I got  the 
100  1.  lately  from  the  London  Tavern  Committee,  some  labourers  and  wheelwrigh^ 
applied  themselves  to  fishing,  in  hopes  of  sharing  in  the  reproductive  loan  this 

Then  the  bounty  upon  fishery,  vvhich  increases  the  profit  of  fishing,  would  make 
more  people  wish  to  have  land  near  the  coast? — It  is  impossible  to  get  land  on  the 
coast  of  my  parishes,  for  it  is  occupied  and  subdivided  to  the  last  degree. 

Would  it  not  iriake  them  wish  to  get  laud  on  the  coast  ?— I do  believe  so ; but  it 
is  the  want  of  employmentin  the  interior  that  will  oblige  them  to  approach  the  coast 
and  turn  fishermen. 

Would  not  au  increase  of  profit  in  the  fishery  enable  the  people  to  pay  higher 
rent  for  the  land,  that  is  conveniently  situated  for  fishing  ?~Yes;  any  productive 
employment  will  enable  them  to  pay  higher  rents,  if  the  landlords  deiriand 

them.  ' 

E e Do 
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Do  \ou  tliink  it  ivouiclbe  a considerable  accoinmoiiation  and  increase  tbc  iisbery 
onUra/coast!  if  some  dep6t  of  saluvas  placed  in  your  neighbourhood?-!  dobelicve 
’ it  would  be  of  decided  advantage  to  tlie  fishery.  . . 

as  May  .814.  n,„t  the  fear  of  being  iinpres.scd.  prevents  people  engaging  in  the 

In  times  of  war  that  feeling  prevailed.' 

Can  von  snvgest  any  other  ineasure  that  might  be  adoiited  to  improve  the  hs  icry 
on  Vonr  coast'5-I  do  not  know  any  measure  calculated  to  improve  the  fishery 
more  than  giving  the  people  a capital  to  put  their  bouts  in  perfect  order  supplying 
them  with  salt  at  a reduced  price,  and  establishing  a steady  market  lor 

Where  is  the  market? — There  is  no  regular  market;  the  people  sell  their  hsh 
either  in  Uinerick  orKilrusii,  and  sometimes  to  persons  wlio  come  from  eitlier  place, 
for  the  suke  of  prolkitifi  by  it.  . ^ , , 

Upon  the  whole,  is  not  the  market  rather  nnccvUun  ?—l  he- wont  of  a regular 
steady  market,  is  want  of  stimukes  to  the  people. 

And  sometimes  in  summer  the  fish  is  carried  about  and  perishes  befme  it  is 

sol  cl  cs . • • 

You  have  said  that  there  has  not  been  time  for  them  to  fructify  their  profits  since 
the  period  wlien  the  bounty  has  come  into  operation  tliat  yon  luivc  spoken  of,  has 
there  been  time  enough  to  ascertain  what  wOulcl  be  the  dlect  ultimately  ot  that 
bounty? — The  bounty  -was  never  given  by  the  Fi.shcry  Hoard  lo  that  district  but 
one  yc4r  ■ it  had  a good  ctTecl;  for  the  moment ; it  encouraged  and  stimulated  the 
exertions 'of  the  people;  but  these  were  slackened  when  the  bounty  ceased.  Ihc 
luiiulred  pounds  loan  I received  from  the  London  Tavern  Coinmitlcc,  1ms  not  had  yet 
sulbcient  time  to  fructify.  , w • 

Have  you  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  market  for  fish  and  the  demand  for  it, 
to  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  good  effects  of  the  bounty^  that  Imve  hulicrto 
taken  place,  will  continue  to  be  permanent  ? — I have  not  sufficient  cxpcricnfcc' to 
give  a decisive  answer;  but  I should  think,  if  tbc  bounty  that  had  been  given  to 
that  district  once  were  to  be  continued,  it  would  contribute  to  increase  exci  tion  and 

the  market.  ..  i 

Then  you  are  not  able  to  say  exactly,  that  there  will  be  a permanent  market  r 

I have  not  sufficient  experience  to  answer  this  question.  _ _ 

You  have  staled  to  the  Committee,  the  number  of  marriages  in  your  parish  m 
the  last  year  as  50? — Yes. 

l.s  that  ttic  average  number? — No. 

Is  it  greater  or  less  than  the  average  ? — It  is  greater. 

Do  you  recollect  wliat  the  average  was,  when  you  came  into  that  living  ? — I do 
not  recollect ; I only  stated  there  were  30  or  32. 

How  long  is  it  since  they  nearly  doubled  ? — I forgot  to  slate  that  I was  parish 
priest  of  Moyferta  only  at  that  period. 

Then  in  point  of  fact  it  may  be  that  the  number  of  marriages  ha.s  not  increased, 
but  that  you  vvere  not  aware  of  the  number,  in  the  other  halt  of  the  piii'i.sli  at  that 
time?— I only  stated  what  occurred  to  my  memory,  without  adverting  to  the  other 
parish  with  which  I then  had  no  connection. 

Is  tlic  popiilnlion  going  on  increasing  in  tlie  same  way  that  it  has  of  late  years? — 
I do  not  think  it  is. 

Wliut  are  your  reasons?— TIic  povcriy  of  the  jicoplc,  llicir  inability  to  portion  off 
their  chikiren,  and  their  want  of  land,  or  otlicr  means,  lor  future  support. 

From  what  period  would  you  date  this  cliange? — I’rincijially  .since  1820. 

Do  you  tliink  that  has  been  considerable? — I Ihink  it  bus  been  considerable. 
Then  if  the  crops  are  good,  and  a sufficiency  of  food  obtained,  do  you  imagine 
that  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  will  be  rciicw'ed?— I do,  if  land  could  be 
obtained. 

Then,  on  the  whole,  you  do  not  now  sec  any  prospect  of  that  rate  of  increase 
being  retarded,  which  of  late  years,  iifion  an  average,  lias  been  going  on  ? — 1 think 
it  might  be  retarded  in  a great  measure,  and  thc'pcople  made  more  comfortable,  if 
the  landlords  in.sisted  on  the  tenant’s  giving  all  his  land  to  the  eldest  chiki,  ami 
keeping  the  tenement  always  the  same'. 

Would  it  not  be  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  labouring  class,  tliat  the  pro- 
gress pf  population  should  be  less  than  it  lias  been,  so  that  there  should  be  (ewer 
competitors  for  labour?’— The  increase  of  population  is  not  tlic  smallest  impediment 
to  their  employment,  when  there  is  none. 

The  employment  being  small,  it  is  a necessary  consequence  that  the  fewer  the 

number 
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1 .r  nf  nc.sons  iookinff  for  tliat  emplojmcill,  llio  more  it  vvoulil  be  for  their 
Wfi  to  L'^rr.rule.hcas  th.„  »t  preiot  f-Yes  ; that  ,s  natoral^ 

You  have  atated  to  the  Committee,  that  you  '1'"'*= 
has  ™t  gone  on  in  tl.e  same  progressive  rate  s.ncc  ttrc  year  „ 

rliiilii 

eSr  R dod  b,  ...e  coast,  being 

llm  pOpulm“no,^I^^^^  'V'-- 

'fisliiiig  arc  afforded  to  the  people  r— I think  not._ 

character  and  disposition 

"'S'  n“ry'’ou'u.ink  it  must  depend,  in  a great  ‘Icgtco,  upon  tl^^  of  the 
people  ?-Nurnbers,  rvill.out  meansoremiiloynre.it,  must  add  to  . 

"'^^SulS'S  obtaining  food  iras  greater  m 'f- i. '^^t  dm  tiifctUy 
obtaining  land  greater  ?-Tlic  dmieuUy  ot  obhniiing  land  ,s  vc,  gieal  in  that 

"■^.“n  1:1:;:  om  of  .^,  chat 

must  be  the  fate  of  tlie  increasing  populat.on  u,  your  panshP-l  hey  must  utlie. 
“"K'Lfo  |l::ibfo'l-;:;irlhieh  is  employed  m me  prtxluction  of  pota- 

question  asmeluding  those  who  were  not  adultsP-I  do; 

I mean  ten  in  tlie  family. 

SS::M!i^fonlffoSft  boater  in  some  parts  of  the  parish  than  that 
answer  wotdd  imply  ?-Deeidedly  ; and  that  is  cansc  of  partial  want  ol  food  cvei  y 

^'what  Is  tlic  smallest  portion  of  land  which  is  occupied  by  a family  ?-A  rinarler 

::om  what  produce  is  the  rent  principally  paid,  which  is  paid  to  the  landlord  where 

'■'nm  Sh^«TtoT' tenantry' generally;  if  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  is  in  no 
i,.sS„c"™sidXfool.  what  produ'ef  ishisUpaid  by  the  tenant  .--From  corn.. 
What  grain  do  they  principally  cultivate  ?— Wlieat  and  oats. 

.ersiwXwlfirxS  my  rec^- 

'“wui  you  inform  tile  Conmiittco,  wlictlicr  during  tlie  lime  of  liigh  prices  on  those 
cstmes  r«hidVfoe  tenants  derived  immediately  under  the  proprie tors,  you  oui  d 
tb^  circumstances  of  the  oeenpjing  tenancy  much  improved  during  the  pel  aid  they 

received  such  prices  for  their  produce?— They  certainly  wcie.  ■ ,l  •' 

In  what  respects  were  those  improvements  visible  .'-In  their  clotlmig.  in  then 
ability  to  pay  their  rents,  tithes  and  taxes,  and  in  their  domestic  eouiloits. 

Did  tlie  alienation  of  laml,  and  llio  stibclivi.sion  of  it  to  Ollier  persons,  ex  end  itadf 
..nSX^fo^l'etiodlJltdid,  heciu.se  at  iliaMierlo.!  hve  aerosol  land  were 

ib. 


■i5  May  iSa^. 
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more  valuable  than  ten  at  present;  and  those  who  had  land  for  the  value  under  old 
leases,  found  a great  profit  from  letting  small  portions  of  it. 

Then  the  consequence  of  the  valuable  tenure  that  these  tenants  had  was,  in  fact, 
in  a great  measure  the  alienation  of  land,  and  the  multiplication  of  poorer  occu- 
pants ? — Ves. 

Did  the  number  of  deaths  increase  in  the  year  1822  above  the  average  proportion 
of  deaths? — In  the  winter  of  1 821  they  did,  from  the  great  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Was  there  any  typhus  fever  prevalent  in  that  year  ? — Tliere  was. 

What  means  of  medical  assistance  or  relief  exist  for  the  poor  people  in  that 
country,  in  the' event  of  a similar  visitation  of  fever  to  that  which  was  produced  by 
the  scarcity  of  provisions  in  former  years  ? — There  arc  no  means  of  relief,  for  there 
is  neither  a dispensary  or  physician. 

Is  there  any  dispensary  nearer  than  Kilrush? — No. 

What  distance  is  that  from  the  most  distant  part  of  the  parish? — From  twenty 
•to  twenty-two  miles. 

There  is  neither  dispensary  nor  physician? — No. 

You  have  stated,  on  those  properties  in  which  the  tenants  hold  immediately  from 
the  landlord  what  the  general  rent  is,  will  you  restate  that  to  the  Committee  at  wliat 
you  consider  to  be  the  average  rent  of  those  properties  ; the  question  refers  to  those 
properties  in  which  you  state  that  the  tenants  derive  immediately  from  the  proprietor 
of  the  soil,  without  tlie  intervention  of  middle  men? — On  the  average,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief,  the  land  is  from  1 o^.  to  1 2 j.  an  acre. 

Are  you  aware  that  on  two  of  the  properties  you  have  mentioned,  there  are  no 
middle  men? — I am. 

Is  that  amount  of  rent  which  you  have  stated,  paid  rent  or  nominal  rent? — I can 
hardly  tell;  I believe  it  is  partly  both. 

Is  it  really  paid  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  paid  but  in  part. 

The  question  refers  to  those  properties  on  which  there  is  no  middle  man,  you 
know  circumstances  of  those  properties  ? — I do  pretty  well. 

Do  you  know  the  receivers  and  agents? — I do  perfectly  well. 

Have  you  ever  heard  them  state  the  amount  of  rent  paid  per  acre  on  that  dist 
trict? — I heard  the  agent  on  one  of  the  estates  say,  that  for  the  two  years  preceding 
the  present,  he  did  not  receive  more  than  3^.  6d.  an  acre,  after  employing  all  his 
exertions. 

You  said  eleven-pence  a stone  is  the  present  price  of  corn,  are  you  able  to  slate 
what  quantity  of  oats  an  acre  ought  to  yield,  supposing  no  visitation  of  the  season?— 
I do  not  exactly  know. 

In  the  parish  of  Moyferta,  what  is  the  principal  produce  ? — Oats  and  turf. 

Then  a great  proportion  of  the  rent  of  the  tenants  is  paid  by  turf? — 'Yes. 

Where  is  that  turf  sold  ? — In  Limerick. 

Is  not  the  principal  supply  of  the  city  of  Limerick  from  that  part  of  the  county 
of  Clare? — Yes. 

You  have  stated  the  average  produce  of  wheat,  what  is  the  average  produce  of 
oats  in  the  parish  of  Moyferta,  per  acre  ? — I do  not  know ; I cannot  answer  that 
question. 

Cannot  you  state  generally  ? — I never  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject. 

Can  you  give  the  quantity  ? — 1 cannot  give  an  accurate  answer. 

You  have  stated  the  circumstances  respecting  the  parish  of  Moyferta  and  the 
properties  in  it;  there  is  another  property  of  considerable  extent,  what  do  you  suppose 
the  tenantry  there  have  paid  in  the  last  five  years  ? — That  is  a question  I am  not 
able  to  answer ; but  I know  they  have  paid  very  little ; 1 consider  they  have  not  paid 
1 0 j.  or  perhaps  7 j.  6d.  an  acre  for  these  years. 

You  have  stated,  with  respect  to  the  parish  of  Killbnllyowen,  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  under  the  exaction  of  what  you  describe  as  the  middle  men,  what  is  the 
character  of  the  principal  proprietor  of  that  parish? — The  character  of  the  principal 
proprietor  of  that  parish  is  excellent ; he  is  esteemed  and  loved  by  the  people. 

In  those  parts  of  your  country  where  the  tenantry  derive  immediately  under  that 
gentleman,  is  the  situation  of  the  peasantry  superior  to  that  in  the  parish  of  Kill- 
ballyowen  ? — They  are  much  more  comfortable. 

Were  you  educated  in  the  college  of  Maynooth  ? — I was. 

Do  you  feel  any  objection  to  stating  to  tlie  Committee,  what  income  you  havd 
derived  from  the  discharge  of  your  clerical  duties,  and  what  have  been  tlie  particular 
somves  of  that  income? — I Iiave  no  clifticiilty  in  doing  it. 

Will 
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Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  state  the  amount?— It  is  about  200 1.  a jciu',  on 

Will'you  explain  from  what  dues  that  ineome  is  derived  ?— A portion  of  it  is 
derived  from  Christmas  and  Easter  ofl'erings,  another  portion  from  mairiages  and 

'’"Arrthe  dues  on  marriage  fixed  sums?-No;  they  vary  aeeording  to  eiretin> 
stances;  they  are  sums  made  up  by  the  contribution  of  friends  assembled  on  the 

“TThere  any  fixed  sum  that  must  be  paid  at  all  events  ? -There  is ; one  pound 
or  guinea  is  aUowed  the  clergyman,  if  he  wishes  to  demand  it,  by  the  constitution 

°*^w!ll'*you  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  constitution  of  the  diocese?— I mean 

''’Vh^regubtTon'''of°lhe  Catholic  priesthood  ?— The  regulations  for  due  adminis- 
tration of  sacraments,  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  priestly  tuiictioiis,  ^ 

Can  YOU  state  anv  average  sum  to  which  the  voluntary  contributions  on  the  mar- 
riage of  the  lowest  class  usually  amount?— It  is  very  difficult  to  state  the  average, 

it  fluctuates  so  much.  „ *1,  ^ t ,x.,ax.- 

What  is  the  highest  sum  you  have  ever  received  ?—Tlie  highest  sum  that  1 evei 

received  was  12/.  on  the  first  year  of  my  mission.  . , ^ 

About  what  is  the  most  usual  sum  on  such  an  occasion?— The  tnost  usual  sums 
received  are  2I.  lo^.,  3/.  or  4/*  and  in  very  few  instances,  5/.  and  bl. 

What  is  the  lowest  sum?— The  lowest  is  from  5s.  to  7s.  6 d.  and  10 s.  where 

there  are  no  friends  assembled.  1 • ; 

What  is  the  most  usual  sum? — The  most  usual  sum  is  1 /. 

Will  YOU  have  the  goodness  to  state  of  the  fifty  marriages  that  took  place  last  year, 
about  how  many  of  those  produced  1 1.  and  about  how  many  a higher  sum  ? 
About  thirty  produced  pounds  or  guineas  each ; thirteen  produced  varied  sums  from 
2/.  10s.  w6/.;  four  produced  varied  sums  from  5s.  to  10s.;  and  three  were  gia- 
tuitous,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  , „ v .1 

Were  there  none  of  those  fifty  for  a higher  sum  than  1 1.  Yes  there  were;  of 
the  fifty  there  were  thirty  that  produced  about  one  pound  each. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  where  the  payment  has  been  exactly  1 /. 
that  it  has  been  the  result  of  a contribution  or  a fixed  fee  paid  ?— The  result  some- 
times of  a contribution,  and  sometimes  of  a fixed  fee.  •,  .11  V..1XX 

Then  in  all  those  cases  the  result  of  the.  contribution  happened  accidentally  to  be 
1^,?— Yes,  ill  some  instances.  . r *1 » 

What  are  the  other  fees  or  dues,  the  Christmas  dues?— The  contribution  of  tlie 

flock. 

Are  they  voluntary  ? — Yes,  . 

Is  it  a fixed  fee.  or  a voluntary  contribution?— It  is  a voluntary  contribution. 
Will  you  explain  as  to  the  Christmas  due  ; have  the  goodness  to  explain  the  nature 
of  it  and  the  general  amount,  stating  the  highest  and  the  lowest  sum  '—.On  Chi  ist- 
inasday,  near  half  of  the  heads  of  families  voluntarily  pay  me  from  2 x.  bd.  to  wd. 
uecurdmg  to  each  one’s  circumstances.  Five,  who  are  rather  comfortable,  pay  me 
crowns  etch  ; the  other  half  of  the  flocks  pay  nothing,  they  are  paupers. 

In  Doint  of  fact,  can  you  state  on  recollection,  what  the  produce  of  the  Christmas 
dues  L;  last  year?— Eifly-four  pounds  on  Christmas  day  last,  and  thirty-four  on 

^‘Sn  youtL  the  produce  of  baptisms  In  the  parish  ?-I  never  kept  an  account 
of  it;  hut  one  class  pay  me  nothing,  and  with  the  others  who  pay  on  Christmas  and 
Easter,  I am  not  particular  in  requiring  or  accepting  the  fee. 

In  W'hat  manner  arc  tlie  Christmas  dues  collected  ?-Each  person  comes  to 

a table,  laid  at  the  door  of  the  chapel,  and  pays  bis  offering. 

Then  the  Committee  arc  to  uiidevatand,  that  the  produce  of  your  parish  last  yeai 
was  about  200/.?— Yes;  it  may  be  more,  and  it  is  sometimes  le^. 

How  is  the  constitution  of  the  diocese  made  known  to  you?— By  the. constitution 
of  the  diocese,  I mean  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  diocese ; and  they  arc  made 

known  to  me  in  writing  or  verbally.  ..  . n 5 

You  say  either  in  writing  or  verbally ; was  it  in  writing  or  verbally  ? Veibally. 
Who  stated  it  to  you? — The  bishop. 

Who  is  the  bishop  ?— The  Right  reverend  Doctor  0 Shaughnessy. 

What  do  those  rules  relate  to,;  are  they  confined  h*  the  fees  that  you  icceive. 
They,  arc  not.  ^ ^ 


25  I'lay  I 
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The  Rfn.  What  do  those  rules  relate  to? — To  the  due  administration  of  sacraments,  to  the 

Makiki  Duggan,  faithful  discharge  of  the  pastoral  functions,  and  to  referring  to  his  own  consideratioa 
^ ■'  any  thing  that  might  thereby  benefit  society,  or  the  moral  order  more.  I'or  instance, 

125  May  1824.  ^hose  who  are  guilty  of  abduction  are  referred  to  him,  to  deter  others  from  the  com- 
mission of  similar  crimes. 

You  said  that  by  the  rules  of  the  diocese,  a pound  or  a guinea  was  the  fee  upon 
marriage ; do  those  rules  prescribe  that  as  the  largest  sum  that  you  were  to  receive, 
or  do  they  allow  you  to  receive  more  ? — They  allow  me  to  acce[)t  more  or  less,  but 
i am  enjoined  not  to  demand  more  than  a pound  or  a guinea. 

Then  any  thing  more  is  voluntary? — Any  thing  more  must  be  voluntary. 

Do  you  hold  stations  in  your  parish  ? — I do. 

How  many  times  in  the  year  do  you  hold  these  stations?' — Once  in  a year. 

Describe  to  the  Committee  what  stations  are? — Stations  are  places  ji[)p6intcd  to 
hear  the  confessions  of  the  people,  in  dift'erent  directions  of  the  parish. 

Where  do  you  take  up  your  abode  ? — In  some  person's  bouse  in  tliat  quarter,  whci  e 
I announced  the  station  to  be  held. 

How  long  do  you  remain  with  that  person? — Generally  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  six  in  the  evening. 

Docs  it  occupy  more  than  one  day? — It  takes  up  about  four  inonllis. 

About  four  months  in  all? — Yes. 

How  long  are  you  at  any  one  house? — Only  one  day. 

Do  you  make  collections  during  that  time? — No, 

You  receive  no  fees? — No. 

That  is  not  the  practice  universally  ; the  priests  do  receive  moncy'on  tho.se  occa- 
sions ? — I do  not  know ; I cannot  answer  but  for  myself ; I suppose  what  I receive 
for  my  support  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  they  receive  at  those  periods. 

Then  you  differ  from  the  other  priests  ? — I differ  from  other  dioceses. 

You  are  provided  with  a breakfast  and  dinner? — I only  breakfast. 

Then  in  fact  you  cat  110  dinner?— Not  till  I go  home. 

And  you  sleep  at  home? — I do. 

What  is  the  most  remote  station  from  your  own  home? — Six  or  seven  mile.s. 

Arc  the  Committee  to  understand  from  you,  that  you  receive  no  fee  upon  granting 
absolution  to  any  particular  person? — Never  in  my  life. 

Do  any  of  your  parishioners  go  in  the  harvest  time  to  look  for  labour  and  em- 
ployment in  otlicr  parts  of  Ireland? — Ye.s. 

Do  you  keep  a curate? — I do. 

How  is  your  curate  remunerated  for  his  services  ? — 'He  gets  abtmt  thirty  pounds 
a year  from  me  and  his  support. 

Is  vour  two  hundred  pounds  a year  exclusively  for  your  own  use  ; the  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a year  average  that  yon  have  spoken  ot  ? — I am  obliged  to  jiay  my 
predecessor,  who  is  a superannuated  clergyman,  twenty  guineas  a year  for  his 
support. 

Is  that  out  of  your  revenue  ? — Yes. 

And  the  payment  of  the  curate? — Yes. 

Then  that  reduces  your  income  considerably? — I liave  nothing  spared  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

And  you  pay  those  sums  out  of  the  200 1.  ? — Certainly. 

Then  what  may  you  say  is  your  net  income  after  all  those  payments? — I declare 
I never  made  a calculation  ; I apply  the  balance  to  the  payment  of  my  rent  and 
debts,  and  support  of  my  household. 

Does  any  portion  of  your  income  go  to  make  up  the  income  of  your  bishop  ? — 
Yes,  every  parish  priest  in  the  diocese  pays  him  a yeorly  contribution  towards  his 
support. 

How  much  do  you  pay  him  ? — I pay  him  sometimes  two  pounds ; sometimes 
three  guineas,  according  to  circumstances. 

What  other  incoinu  has  your  bishop,  except  these  contributions? — He  has 
a .parish. 

What  parish  has  he? — Newmarket.  ^ 

Is  that  a profitable  parish  ? — It  lias  a good  many  of  resident  gentry,  which  is  in 
its  favour. 

What  may  be  the  value  of  tliat  parish  ? — I cannot  state. 

What  is  the  general  reputation  ? — It  is  very  difl'icult  for  mo  to  give  a statemoiit  of 
tilings  that  I do  not  exactly  know. 

Docs  the  curate  pay  any  thing  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese? — No.  ^ 

00.  Ahuut 
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Abo, t Low  many  benebcea  may  be  in  you.-  bisbop’a  dioceseP-I  believe  there  are 

*^'^0  y^i ^?“^J«:%risbes  being  united  into  one  benefic,?-!  do 
“Brjou'drinow  of  seve,-al  parishes  being  united  in  one  benefice  P-Two  or 
''’wiiat  is  supposed  to  be  the  value  of  the  living  at 

that  I cannot  answer  ,vi,h  accuracy  ; I do  not  knmv  exactly  the  income  y 
Catholic  clergyman  but  my  own.  . -^1, 

You  have  said  there  is  a population  of  about 
how  many  may  perform  the  duty  of  auricular  ““e  of  kcretion. 

I endeavour  to  hear  the  confessions  ol  all  who  have  arrived  at  t . „ t 

Should  you  suppose  there  are  a fourth  part  that  are  capable  of  it  .-More 

'■“Dfthey'in\ST!^^^^^^^  than  once  in  the  L morrull  to  confess 

Is  it  not  more  usual  to  confess  only  once  in  the  year . ^ 

oftener ; but  the  great  hotly  of  my  flocks  could  not  be  heard  mor  y 

with  the  assistance  I have.  . , i ■ 4.  tn  more 

Have  you  hut  one  coadjutor  ’-That  is  all ; I could  not  aflroi  d to  keep  more 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  describe  generally  the  duties  P baptizing 

Attendiifg  the  sick  at  all  hours  I am  called  upon,  either  by  "'8  ° '’“J  ■ 

children,  hearing  confessions,  and  celebrating  mass,  and  mstractnig  the  flock 

P“'“‘ ' •“ 

Jiave  YOU  not  lees  upon  burials? — I nevci  got  any.  _ _ , .nnsc  on  the  dav 

Have  you  fees  upon  burials  ?-I  have,  on  my  trouble  m saymg  mass  on  the  day 

wSs"the  amount  of  ilP-Eive  shillings  from  7'“j. 

Do  you  attend  at  the  house  of  every  person  ™a' 

house  of  every  person,  unless  there  were  three  or  foul  dead  on  the  same  day. 

Would  you  for  a little  child  ?— No.  *i,,.fyn,Th  fhe  countrv,  if 

Would  you  for  a mere  pauper;  supposing  a beggar  passing  tboug  y, 

he  was  to  ie  at  a house  some  miles  from  you,  would  you  go  there  ?-l  always 

stramiers,  who  got  sick  in  my  parish,  or  died  there.  \ u 

where  tlie  dead  person  is  lying,  instead  of  the  clergyman  going  ? it  is. 

all  the  burials  in  my  populous  parishes  rsthollc  cleravman  going 

When  consecrated  eartli  is  sent,  m p ace  of  the  Roman  Caftohe  cic,  gym  g g 
in  person,  is  there  any  fee  or  due  upon  ,t  ?-I  never  heard  it  in  my  ifm 
Is  it  not  frequently  your  practice  to  attend  at  a Roman  Catholic  funeral . 

Is  it  generally  the  practice?— It  is.  to  perform  on  the 

dayX“;"ar"htet::^  go  t'“L  funeral  a^go’’ to  the  church 

yard  ; but  I generally  have  duties  that  call  on  me  more  imperatively. 

^ Is  it  not  your  general  practice  that  you  attend  at  the 

the  average? — I do  in  one  instance  out  of  fifty  ; and  out  ot  t y,  PP 

Is  it  not  the  practice  of  your  church  to  read  mass  for  the  repose  of  suuls,  a cei- 
lain  iiumhei- of  masses  ? — It  is.  . , j i,  h-f™ 

Are  fees  not  derived  from  that?-Ycs;  I have  f .^.te  and  I 
You  attend  to  all  sick  calls  do,  to  iny  portion  ol  them  , my  cuiate  ana 
divide  the  labour  of  the  day  in  the  morning. 

What  time  do  you  devote  to  instructing  the  young  people  in  the  palish . Ih 
greater  part  of  every  Sumlay,  from  IMay  t|U  October.  ^ 


35  May  I 
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The  liev.  Is  tbe  whole  of  your  time  taken  up  in  performing  the  duties  of  your  situation? — 

Miiluchi Bng;ran.  I have  Hot  an  hour  to  spare,  if  I do  justice  to  my  flock. 

\ ^ Xs  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  marry  a couple,  if  he 

25  May '1824.  chooses? — He  is  not  at  liberty  to  refuse,  except  where  the  consent  of  parents  is 

refused. 

Do  not  you  say  mas-ses  for  the  repose  of  souls?— I do. 

Have  you  ever  heard  them  months’  minds,  and  twelvemonths'  minds  ? — Yes. 

Will  vou  inform  the  Committee  what  mouths’  minds  are? — A commemoration  of 
the  dead  at  the  end  of  a month. 

What  is  understood  by  them? — An  assemblage  of  clergymen  and  the  friends  of 
the  deceased,  to  offer  mass  and  prayers  for  the  rej)osc  of  his  soul. 

The  twelvemonths’  mind,  is  the  year  after  the  burial  ? — I do  not  know  any  such 
months’  mind. 

The  months’  mind  meant  formerly,  a month’s  remembrance  of  the  dead  ? — Yes  j 
and  at  present. 

Do  you  receive  from  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  any  fees  or  other  remuneration 
for  repeating  those  masses? — Yes;  when  seldom  they  occur  in  iny  district. 

How  much  do  you  receive  from  the  son  or  the  wife  of  a respectable  farmer  ? — 
On  public  occasions,  each  clergyman  may  receive  3 4^.  and  the  parish  priest 

a pound  or  half  a guinea. 

Who  gets  the  3 j.  4<l.  ? — The  priests  in  general. 

How  many  priests  are  employed? — I do  not  know;  that  depends  on  circumstances ; 
there  may  be  six,  twelve  or  fifteen, 

But  the  parish  priest  gets  a pound  ? — Yes ; or  half  a guinea. 

And  the  others  get  3j.  4«f.  ? — Yes. 

Is  that  for  each  mass  or  for  the  whole  ceremony  ? — It  is  for  their  labour  in  attend- 
ing ; I beg  leave  to  say  that  no  Catholic  priest  can,  or  is  warranted  to  receive 
payment  for  sacred  things  ; he  receives  it  for  his  labour  alone  in  attending,  and  as 
a contribution  for  bis  support. 

You  visit  the  sick  constantly  ? — I do. 

You  administer  the  sacrament  and  the  extreme  unction,  did  you  receive  any 
thing  for  that  ? — I never  did. 

You  mentioned  that  your  parishioners  went  to  look  for  labour  to  other  parts • 
of  the  country,  at  what  time  of  the  year  do  they  go  ? — They  generally  go  in 
harvest. 

How  long  may  they  be  away  ?— According  to  the  encouragement  they  get. 

Where  do  they  go? — They  go  to  the  county  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary. 

What  do  their  wives  and  children  do  ? — They  go  to  beg  while  they  are  absent. 

Do, they  slu.it  up  their  cabins? — They  do. 

Do  they  lock  the  door? — Tliey  hold  those  cabins  generally  from  otiicrs,  and  when, 
they  set  out,  they  leave  them  in  the  care  of  the  owners. 

How  long  are  they  out;  two  months? — Perhaps  three. 

Is  three  months  the  utmost  ? — That  is  the  utmost  to  the  best  of  my  belief ; I can-; 
not  be  exact, 

Do  they  bring  home  money  when  they  return? — Sometimes  they  do  ; and  some-, 
times  they  bring  nothing. 

How  much  money  do  they  set  out  with  on  these  expeditions? — They  may  not 
have  more  than  a shilling  or  a sixpence. 

Are  tlicy  generally  persons  that  hold  land? — No,  they  are  the  poorer  class  of 
people. 

How  many  families  in  your  parish  go  in  this  manner  to  seek  for  labour  and  to 
beg?— I am  not  able  to  answer  that  question  ; I have  never  made  an  accurate  cal- 
culation of  them. 

Are  there  twenty  families  who  leave  your  parish? — Yes,  forty  or  fifty  perhaps. 

Perhaps  sixty  01  seventy  ?— Perhaps  sixty  or  seventy ; I cannot  exactly  know. 

What  do  women  take  with  them  by  way  of  clothing? — An  old  blanket  or  coarse, 
sheet. 

A blanket? — Yes. 

Do  they  take  any  pots  or  cans  for  dressing  their  food? — They  take  cans  with 
them  for  carrying  milk. 

Are  they  ever  refu.sed  adini.ssion  into  any  of  the  houses  that  they  nass  on  the 
read?— Never.  ' J 1 

Wherever  tlicy  ask  for  a lodging,  they  receive  it  ? — They  do. 
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Is  it  looked  upon  as  any  disgrace  for  a family  to  go  in  this  manner  to  beg  in  th® 

harvest  time?— Yes,  but  necessity  supersedes  feeling.  ■ . xr 

During  the  war,  did  many  young  men  go  into  the  army  from  your  parish.  Very 
Did  any  go  into  the  navy  from  your  parish  ?— Very  few. 

Was  there  any  disinclination  among  the  families  of  the  parish?— They  have 

a great  predilection  for  the  country  of  their  birth. 

Then,  is  the  Committee  to  understand  you,  that  they  do  not  like  to  go  into  the 
nj-jny? — They  had  rather  remain  at  home.  • • * 

Was  it  merely  love  for  the  place  of  their  nativity  that  prevented  them  going  into 
the  army  ?— This  principally,  I believe,  and  an  iinacquamtaiice  with  books,  and  the 
better  informed  part  of  society,  whicb  might  probably  infuse  a spir^  of  ciiterprize. 

Have  they  any  fear  of  military  discipline  that  prevents  them  ? They  have  a tear 
of  the  inflictions  of  the  law.  , r f n » 

Were  any  young  men  prevented  from  going  into  the  army,  by  the  ieai  ot  the 
rigid  discipline  that  would  be  enforced  there  ?-I  do  not  know  if  that  consideration 
prevented  tliem  formerly ; but  at  present  they  would  go  if  their  service  were  wanted. 
Have  any  of  them  emigrated  ? — Yes;  very  many.  • 

What  were  the  ages  of  those  that  emigrated  for  the  most  part?— irom  a monUi 
to  the  age  of  60. 

Did  they  emigrate  in  families  ?— Yes. 

Where  did  they  go  to  ? — To  America.  . , r 1 • l • 

How  do  you  reconcile  that  emigration  with  what  you  said  of  their  having  a strong 
predilection  for  their  native  place?- When  the  times  became  depressed  and  their 
means  were  diminishing,  they  were  glad  to  embrace  any  opportunity  that  wou  d 
afford  a better  prospect ; and  reports  were  circulated  that  in  America  they  would 

better  their  condition.  . . 3 \r^.. 

Were  many  letters  received  in  that  parish  from  persons  that  went  out . Veiy 
many ; through  these  the  reports  were  circulated. 

What  class  of  persons  do  you  mean  to  describe,  as  those  who  go  forth  m such 
numbers  from  that  parish,  at  the  time  of  harvest  ?— The  very  poor  class. 

Not  the  occupants  of  land  ?-Not  the  occupants  of  laud  ; but  tlie  very  poor  class 
that  have  no  more  than  a quarter  of  an  acre.  • r 1 

Then  they  are  the  persons  who  have  crept  into  land,  nlider  this  practice  of  sub- 
division of  property,  which  has  taken  place  without  the  authority  or  consent  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil  ? — They  are  generally  of  this  class. 

When  you  stated  that  a great  number  of  people  emigrated,  were  the  people  who 
emigrated  of  a good  description  of  people,  well  disposed 

They  were  in  general  web  disposed  people,  and  persons  that  have  emigrated  foi  the 
Durnose  of  bettering  their  fortune.  . , • 1 c 

^ (^nerally  speaking,  should  you  say  that  they  were  the  industrious  class  01  of 
the  idle  class  of  your  parishioners  ?— There  were  some  idle  among  them  , b-JUl  l 
idle  and  unoccupied  in  general  had  no  means  of  bringing  them  to  the  other  side  ot 

^^‘‘rs'^k'tharthe  usual  practice  of  the  people  of  the  county  of  Clare  to  go  abroad 
for  work  have  not  you  hoard  that  it  is  rather  a distinguishing  mark  of  ditference 
between  them  and  the  peasantry  of  Connaught,  and  between  them  ‘he  pea- 
santrv  of  other  counties  in  Munster,  that  the  peasantry  of  Clare  do  not  go  abroad 
for  work  ?— I have  not  heard  so but  I believe  they  go  from  all  the  counties  to  seek 

^'^Vou'stated  just  now,  that  the  people  were  in  great  dread  of  the  law,  did  you 
mean  the  inhabitants  generally,  or  only  the  lowest  class  ?-—rhe  mhabitanls  ge- 
neral are  afraid  of  tlie  punishments  the  landlords  can  by  law  inflict  on  them  ; and  this 
and  their  peaceable  habits,  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  duty,  when  acts  of 
severity  are  practised  on  them. 

What  are  those  acts  of  severity  r— Simultaneous  distraining  of  the  same  tenant 
by  four  or  five,  where  some  of  the  middle  men  are  concerned ; and  severe  exaction 
and  constant  distraining  on  the  part  of  some  landlords. 

Do  you  mean  the  inheritor  of  the  land  when  you  talk  of  landlords,  do  you  mean 
the  principal  landlord,  or  those  that  hold  underhim?— Some  of  the  principal  land- 
lords and  some  of  the  middle  men  ; but  in  justice  to  the  middle  men,  1 must  say 
that  there  are  some  among  them  who  are  very  humane.  . ' . , ^ 

Then  when  vou  talk  of  dread  of  the  law,  you  mean  the  dread  of  what  they  thjuk 
^ r f exaction 


Ttia  Rev, 
Malachi  Duggan. 

35  May  1824.. 
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Tht  Rev.  exaction  and  severity,  on  the  part  of  their  superiors  ? — I'he  dread  of  punishment, 
MalaM  Dvggan.  ^an  be. by  law  inflicted,  if  they  give  resistance. 

^ ^ Is  it  the  habit  of  any  young  men  to  leave  the  country,  in  order  to  come  to 

May  1824.  England  and  remain  there  to  find  permanent  work  ? — Some  liave  done  so. 

Do  they  come  over  any  of  them  intending  to  remain  altogether  in  England  ? — ■ 

I believe  some  did. 

Is  that  practice  increasing? — Not  in  my  district,  the  journey  is  too  long. 

Do  the  people  in  your  parish  trouble  themselves  at  all  about  politics? — Never. 

Have  they  any  feelings  about  ancient  times  in  Ireland  ? — They  think  vvitli  regret  on 
those  times  when  they  were  rather  comfortable. 

The  question  alluded  to  ancient  times  in  the  Irish  history  ? — Some  have  feelings 
about  ancient  times  in  history,  especially  those  who  have  acquaintance  with  letters. 

Is  there  any  Protestant  clergyman  resident  in  that  parish  ? — No. 

Is  there  any  Protestant  in  that  parish? — There  are  five  or  six  in  Moyfertn,  and 
only  one  in  Killballyowen. 

Do  you  mean  families  or  individuals  ?— -Families. 

Can  you  state  what  the  value  of  the  tithes  to  the  Protestant  clergymen  are  in  the 
two  parishes  ? — I believe  from  3 to  400/.  a year. 

From  what  do  you  form  the  estimate  of  300/.  01*400/.  n year? — From  the 
calculation  that  the  people  and  I made  in  the  month  of  February  last,  bei’ore  the 
day  of  vestry,  which  nearly  corresponded  with  his  books. 

Did  you  compound ? — No;  three  persons  claim  tithes  ofl’ one  of  tlie  parishes, 
two  were  benevolently  disposed  to  make  sacrifices  and  compound  with  the  rector 
and  lay  proprietor;  but  the  third,  whose  claim  far  exceeds  the  Joint  demand  of 
both,  did  not  join  in  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

'Who  was  the  third  person  ? — He  was  a clergyman  who  holds  the  prebendary 
tithes. 

You  have  talked  of  the  union  of  Kilrush,  and  you  have  stated  that  Moyferta  and 
Killballyowen  form  a part  of  that  union  of  Kilrush ; are  any  of  the  tithes  collected 
in  Moyferta  and  Killballyowen,  tithes  in  the  hands  of  a lay  impropriator^ — Yes; 
he  has  tithes  in  both  parishes. 

Are  they  all  in  the  hands  of  a lay  impropriator? — No;  he  possesses  only, the 
two-thirds  in  the  parish  of  Moyferta,  and  one-third  in  Killballyowen.  The  rector 
of  the  union,  possesses  the  rectorial  and  vicarial  in  Moyferta,  and  the  vicarial  in 
Killballyowen;  the  prebendary  possesses  the  one-third  of  the  tithes  in  Killballyowen, 
which  he  has  leased  to  the  people  in  time  of  war ; against  the  leases,  there  is 
a general  outcry  from  the  people,  who  affirm  they  were  given  under  circumstances 
of  terror.  When  I left  Ireland,  they  were  preparing  to  go  to  law  with  him,  in 
hope.s  of  breaking  those,  or  inducing  Jiim  to  accept  an  equal  shai  c with  each  of  the 
other  two. 

He  being  entitled  to  one-third  ? — Yes;  the  people  were  satisfied  to  give  him  just 
an  equal  proportion  with  each  of  the  others. 

Have  the  tithes  generally  been  raised  without  distress  ? — No ; and  there  is  always 
a general  feeling  against  them. 

Does  that  feeling  proceed  from  the  pressure  of  distress,  or  from  d general  pre- 
judice against  the  system  of  tithes  ? — It  proceeds  from  both  ; but  it  is  due  to  the 
clergyman  of  the  union  to  state,  that  he  is  very  humane;  in  several  instances  in 
this  very  year,  he  forgave  the  poorer  classes  in  my  district,  near  100/.  on  my  repre- 
senting them  to  him  as  insolvents. 

Did  the  people  appear  .sensible  of  his  kindness  ? — Very  sensible. 

The  incumbent  to  the  parish  has  been  very  long  possessed  of  it  ? — Forty-five  or 
.forty-six  years. 

And  has  been  resident  on  his  cure  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  has  lie  not? — 
Ever  since  he  came  there. 

He  has  been,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  a man  of  acknowledged  Immnnity  ?— 
He  has. 

And  moderate  ? — Yes. 

Is  there  more  difficulty  and  oppression  in  the  collection  of  lay  tithes,  than  of  the 
clerical  tithes ? — I do  not  exactly  think  that  there  is;  but  there  are  complaints  from 
inaividuals  ac'ainst  both. 

Ard' there  frequent  instances  of  distress  and  seizure  of  property  for  the  paytnent 
of  tithes  ?-—Frequent  instances  of  distress,  principally  in  the  present  time,  and 
seizures  of  implements  of  industry,  articles  of  clothing,  kc.  from  perfect  want  of 
money  to  pay. 

Are 
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Are  their  tithes  in  any  instance  offered  in  kind  ? — No, 

In  no  instance  ? — No.  . . 

Can  they  be  offered  in  kind  ?— The  people  there  are  unacquainted  with  the  ncces-  ^ 

sarv  forms.  /r  j • i ■ i 

With  respect  to  potatoes,  for  instancer — They  are  not  offered  in  kind. 

Can  they  be  offered  in  kind?— I believe  they  can.  , , 

How  wo'iild  the  potatoe  tithe  be  set  out  ?— I myself  am  unacquainted  with  the 

’’^hS^vou'"  means  of  knowing  what  arrears  Sir  William  Reed,  the  preben- 
dary and  tithe  owner,  claimed  for  that  parish?- 1 believe  I know  itj  he  claims 
about  400^.  tithes  and  arrears  of  tithes.  . , . . t n 

• At  what  time  ?— At  present,  up  to  the  year  1 823  inclusive,  as  far  as  1 recollect. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  rate  of  tithe  that  is  payable  for  potatoes?— 

I believe  one  pound  a barrel.  - 

Do  not  they  make  an  acrcable  charge  upon  the  person  holding  the  ground  r — 

There  is  no  such  thine;  they  estimate  the  number  of  barrels  of  potatoes,  of  oats,  or 
of  wheat  in  the  field,  and  then  affix  a price  to  them.  . ^ 

Then  do  they  inform  the  person  when  they  fix  the  price  ?— They  do  not. 

Hovv  soon  is  he  informed  of  it?— I do  not  exactly  know. 

Two  valuators  go  ? — They  do.  . . ^ , 1 

How  soon  do  they  inform  the  person  of  it  believe  when  they  appear  to 
settle. 

Then  they  do  appear  ? — They  do.  ...  . , 

At  what  period  of  the  year  is  that  ?— I believe  alter  the  harvest  is  m,  and  then  the 
tithes  are  collected.  . . 

Is  not  there  a bargain  made  first  on  the  subject  ?—  There  is  a bargam. 

Then  when  they  have  made  that  bargain,  how  do  they  pay  him  ?— Ihey  pay  him 
in  money  the  harvest  following. 

They  pass  a note? — Noi  , , j- . • r 

What  security  do  they  give?— They  give  no  security  ; he  distrains  tor  the  titlie», 
as  well  as  the  landlord  for  the  rent.  ^ 

By  what  law  is  that  done  ?— I.  believe  by  the  magistrate  s warrant. 

If  he  has  summoned  the  men,  he  can  obtain  a warrant ; but  if  the  men  are  not 
summoned,  he  cannot  obtain  a warrant? — They  must  be  summoned,  1 believe. 

Is  it  the  practice  for  the  landlords  to  allow,  in  that  county,  what  they  call  a running 
score,  that  is,  not  to  ask  for  half-a-year’s  rent  till  a year's  rent  is  dueP^It  is 
demanded  on  the  very  day  it  falls  due,  by  some  landlords.  ; 

Are  there  any  head  landlords  that  act  in  that  manner  ?— There  are.  ^ ^ ^ 

You  stated  the  value  of  the  tithes  in  the  parish  to  be  from  two  to  three  hundred 
noimds  a year  ?— I believe  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds  a year. 

Does  .that  include  the  tithes  of  the  three  parties?— No;  the  tithe  of  one 
party. 

Which  party?— The  rector  of  the  union.  . , , ..  l c 

Do  the  Committee  understand  you  right,  m stating  wliat  was  the  number  ot 
acres  productive  in  the  parishes  ?-Six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-seveu,  ac- 
cording  to  the  rolls  of  the  county.  . . , . , . r . . ■ a c 

Can  YOU  ascertain  what  is  the  usual  rate  of  tithe  charged  forpotatoes,^and  forthe 
different  species  of  corn  ?— I believe  I might  for  potatoes,  but  I cannot  for  corn. 

For  potatoes?— A pound  a barrel,  I believe.  r * • 1 . 

Is  that  the  total  tithe  ?— I know  not  whether  the  total  tithe  of  one  tenant,  liut  it 
is  the  price  affixed  to  one  barrel.  . \i  . 

How  many  barrels  of  potatoes  does  an  acre  produce  ?— It  varies  so  much,  that 
I cannot  give  an  accurate  answer. 

State  generally  ?— It  varies  so  much,  that  1 cannot  give  a precise  answer. 

The  barrel  is  ninety-two  stone  ? — Niiiety-six  stone. 

How  manv  barrels  to  an  acre  ?— I cannot  answer  that. 

Last  year, ‘or  the  year  before  ?— 1 do  not  know ; but  last  harvest  they  were  unpro- 
ductive, and  the  year  before,  very  good.  ...  . • . 

You  stated  that  the  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  m that  part  ot 
the  county  of  Clare  to  engage  m military  service,  arose  from  the  great  predilection 
they  have  for  the  country  of  their  birth? — Yes,  principally.  15 

Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  other  reason  that  operates  upon  their  imuda  ?— 

I do  nut  exactly  know,  but  at  present  I think;  many  would  engage  if  . then;  acr.vicea 
were  wanted.  • • ^ . • , - • 

■90.  I 1 2 
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The  Rexi.  No  religious  feeling? — No  religious  feeling;  but  there  are  instances  in  that 

MalacM  Duggan,  county,  of  great  affection  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  the  Protestant  gentlemen 
who  dispense  justice  impartially,  ami  treat  them  kindly. 

»5  May  1834.  jg  expense  of  taking  a family  out  to  Canada  ? — Sometimes 

three  pounds  a head  pays  in  general  for  the  passage. 

Do  they  usually  take  money  with  them  ? — They  must  take  some. 

How  much  do  you  suppose  they  take  with  them  ?— Some  of  them  take  thirty, 
twenty,  and  ten  pounds,  according  to  their  means.  The  Committee  will  be  pleased 
to  observe  one  circumstance,  which  affects  most  materially  the  people  of  these 
parishes,  the  want  of  a general  line  of  road,  communicating  with  the  market  town 
of  Kilrush,  and  extending  to  the  M-estern  extremity. 

Has  there  been  no  money  of  late  granted  ? — None  that  I know  of ; except  a few 
presentments  obtained,  last  assizes. 

Do  the  poor  pay  the  cess  for  the  roads  ? — They  are  the  first  in  that  barony,  to  pay 
the  cess. 

Then  they  pay  very  considerable  sums  towards  the  general  cess? — They  do. 

What  is  the  state  of  the  roads  ? — They  are  passable  now  ; the  bounty  of  English- 
men rendered  them  so. 

Have  they  any  convenient  road  to  get  to  the  principal  fishing  stations? — The 
district  is  so  narrow,  tiiat  the  old  line  is  convenient  to  all. 

Has  tlicre  been  a road  undertaken  through  the  parish,  by  government  ? — I have 
stated  before  that  there  was,  to  the  extent  of  three  or  lour  miles. 

There  has  been  no  other  employment  except  what  that  ailorded? — No  other 
employment ; and  that  caused  murmurs  and  discontent,  as  all  who  looked  for  work, 
could  not  be  employed  on  it. 


LumCi  31*  die  Mail,  1824. 

The  Right  Honouuable  LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Richard  Griffith,  Esquire,  called  in ; and  Examined. 

nichardGnffiih,  "WHAT  are  you? — A civil  engineer,  employed  by  the  Irish  government  in  epn- 
Esq.  ducting  the  public  works  in  the  southern  districts  of  Ireland,  which  comprehends 
‘ the  counties  of  Cork,  Limerick  and  Kerry. 

31  May  1834.  How  long  have  you  .been  employed? — Since  the  month  of  June  1822;  I was 
sent  down  at  that  period  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley  to  employ  the  starving  population 
in  the  southern  district,  and  was  entrusted  with  certain  sums  of  money  by  him  for 
that  purpose. 

Were  those  parts  in  a state  of  disturbance? — They  were  not  in  any  state  of  dis- 
turbance at  that  time ; the  country,  during  the  period  of  the  famine,  w’as,  quite 
peaceable;  but  the  great  proportion  of  the  southern  district  had  been,  within  a few 
months  previous,  very  much  disturbed,  particularly  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and 
the  adjoining  parts  of  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry. 

In  what  state  did  you  find  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  1 — I found  them  in 
a very  wretched  state ; owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potatoe  crop,  they  were  nearly 
in  a state  of  starvation. 

Is  the  population  very  numerous  in  that  district  ? — It  is  very  numerous ; but 
there  is  a great  variety  in  that  point;  of  course  some  districts  are  more  populous 
than  others ; but  generally  speaking,  the  south  of  Ireland  is  very  populous. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  district  of  hilly  country  which  extends  from  the 
Shannon  to  the  river  Blackwater? — lam;  that  district  of  country  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  rocks  which  belong  to  a coal  formation  ; it  is  hilly,  but  pot  mopntaiuQus; 
the.  soil  is  clayey,  and  is  for  the  .most  part  uncultivated.  It  contains  970  square 
statute  miles ; and  there  are  no  roads  practicable  , for  wheel  carriages,  excepting 
•those  of  the  rudest  kind.  This  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  , by  the  river 
Shannon,  on  the  south  by  the  river  Blackwater;  it  extends  east  and  \v’est  into  the 
counties  of  Cork,  Limerick  and  Kerry ; the  boundaries  of  those  counties  running 
through  its  interior. 

Will  you  describe  its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south,  and  its  mean  brpadlh ; 
and  be  so  good  as  to  name  any  towns  or  villages  marked  upon  the  map  of  Irelent), 

which 
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whirh  constitute  the  line  bounding  Ihe’district  you  now  describe?— Tlie  distance  from  llichiri 
north  to  south  is  36  miles,  and  the  average  breadth  is  27  miles;  beginning  near  the 
north-eastern  extremity,  and  running  southward,  the  first  villap  on  the  boun.iiniy  is 
Shaniiagolden,  then  follow.  Newcastle,  Dromcullihcr,  Liscarrol,  Kanturlt,  and  tbenco 
along  the  river  Blackwater,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary,  by  Millstreet  and 
Killarney;  and  afterwards  on  the  western  boundary,  by  Castle  Island,  I rnlee, 
Listowell  to  Tarbert  on  the  river  Shannon,  which  river  forms  the  northern  boundary. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  in  that  tract  of  970  square  miles  ther  e 
was  no  practicable  road  ?— There  wore  no  roads  lor  any  length  that  were  practicable 
for  wheel  carriages,  except  those  as  I have  already  expressed  ot  the  lowest  ordei. 

You  do  not  mean  there  were  not  roads  leadnig  from  Mallow  to  Millstiect  and 
Killarney  ?-Tlie  road  from  Mallow  to  Killarney,  through  Millstreet,  is  to  tlie 
south  of  the  river  Blackwater,  which,  as  1 have  mentioned,  forms  the  southern 

'’“warJereany'raad^^  for  a wheel  carriage  across  the  breadth  of  that 

district  in  anv  place? — There  M-erc  roads  over  which  wheeled  carnages  had  passed, 
but  they  were  so  much  out  of  repair  in  some  parts,  that  in  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  term,  they  were  not  practicable. 

Were  they  not  presentment  roads  ? — Some  of  them  were. 

Was  there  any  traffic  by  means  of  those  roads  for  llie  transport  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  agriculture,  such  as  corn  and  butter  ?-Butter  was  generally  transported 
on  the  backs  of  horses,  but  not  in  wheeled  carriages.  , • i 

In  that  whole  extent  of  country,  was  there  a resident  gentleman  at  tlie  period 
when  you  went  down?— There  was  no  resident  gentleman  within  the  boundary  ot 
that  county,  except  Mr.  Aleworth,  at  Newmarket,  which  is  near  the  boundary; 

Mr.  Leader  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Blackwater,  on  the  southern;  and  the 
Knicht  of  Glyn,  on  the  northern;  all  boundary. 

Was  tlicre  within  the  district  any  resident  gentleman  ; the  three  you  have  men- 
tioned resided  on  or  near  the  boundary  ?— 'Hiere  was  no  resident  gtntleinan  within 
the  boundary,  excepting  those  1 have  mentioned. 

Was  there  any  resident  clergyman  of  the  established  cliurch  ?•  None,  except  the 
curate  at  Newmarket.  . • . 

Do  you  know  where  tlie  other  clergymen,  belonging  to  tlie  respective  parishes, 
were,  resident  at  the  time  ?-I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question  ; 1 do  not 

know  where  they  lived.  _ • . i rt  t i 

Do  you  know  how  many  parishes  that  district  of  970  miles  consisted  ot  r— 1 do 

not;  many  parishes  are  united  under  one  rector. 

Were  there  any  magistrates  resident  within  that  district?— The  only  magistrates 
resident  within  the  district,  were  those  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
villages  of  Newmarket  and  Kanturk,  which  arc  both  close  to  the  boundary. 

Of  what  description  were  those  magistrates,  were  they  of  the  upper  ’’ank  of  the 
gentry,  or  of  the  order  of  middle  men?— They  were  of  the  order  ot  micUlle  men 
chiefly. 

■ Did  that  district  of  970  square  miles  principally  belong  to  absentees,  or  to  per- 
sons usually  resident  in  Ireland? — It  chiefly  belonged  to  absentees. 

Can  you  slate,  in  general  terms,  about  what  proportion  of  that  district  belonged 

to  absentees  ?— 'I  should  think;  about  two  thirds  of  it. 

• Are  there  not  an  abundance  of  roads  in  that  part  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  that 
is  immediately  contiguous  to  that  hilly  district?— There  are  a great  number  of 

Tbads,  but  very  few  of  them  in  good  order.  1 u.-  • 

Does  the  same  description  apply  to  that  part  of  the  county  of  Cork  that  is  m con- 
tact with  that  hilly  district?— It  does;  this  hilly  district,  as  I have  described,  is 
surrounded  by  rich  and  fertile  country,  which  is  very  thickly  inhabited  by  gentry, 
particularly  in  the  county  of  Cork,  I mean  the  country  which  extends  between 

Charlevilie  and  Mallow.  -i  j l-  i.  v • 

Does  that  part  of  the  limestone  plain,  which  you  have  described,  which  lies  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  abound  with  roads  in  the  same  manner  as  you  have  described 
with  regard  to  Limerick  and  Cork  ?— A considerable  portion  of  u does,  but  not  the 
northern  part  of  the  barony  of  Iraghticonnor.  ,•  x • x r 1 • u 

Then  the  Committee  are  to  collect,  that  the  whole  of  this  great  district,  ot  winch 
you  speak,  rises  out  of  the  midst  of  a county  on  all  sides  abounding  with  roads,  but 
not  itself  possessing  any  pracdcablc  roads  through  it?— It  is  surrounded  by  a rich 
and  fertile  country,  abounding  in  roads.  «7-  1 
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Were  there  many  middle  men  resident  within  that  district? — Vci’y  few  of  the 
higher  order  of  middle  men  resident,  but  a great  number  of  farms  were  held  by 
middle  men  who  do  not  reside  in  that  neighbourliootl. 

Do  the  persons  wlio  actually  occupy  the  ground  in  that  county,  generally  hold 
from  middle  men,  or  from  the  head  landlords? — A great  number  hold  i'roin  mid- 
dle men. 

How  many  middlemen  Ijaveyou  in  any  case  known  in  that  district  to  intervene 
between  the  occupying  tenant  and  the  head  landlord  ? — In  one  case  I know  of  seven, 
and  of  four  in  many  instances;  I have  had  very  good  opportunities  of  ascertaining' 
tlie  fact.  In  opening  new  roads  throngh  the  country,  I thought  necessary  to  apprise 
every  individual  connected  with  the  land,  that  the  work  M as  about  to  ccHiimcnce,  in 
that  case  I ascertained  who  they  were,  and  in  one  instance  it  was  necessary  to  com- 
municate with  seven  individuals,  six  of  whom  were  interposed  between  tlic  head 
landlord  and  the  occupying  tenant. 

On  the  same  ground  ? — Yes  ; they  each  derived  a profit. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  the  first  of  the  seven  individuals  of  whom 
you  speak  held  from  the  landlord,  and  the  second  from  the  third,  and  tlic  third  from 
the  fourth,  and  soon? — Yes ; and  the  seventh  person  was  the  occupying  tenant. 

Cun  you  state,  in  those  instances  generally,  what  may  be  ahoutthe  proportion  that 
the  head  landlord  receives  from  the  first  middle  man  of  rent,  as  comparotl  with  the 
rent  which  the  lowest  middle  man  receives  from  the  occupying  tenant  ? — In  the  ex- 
ample now  mentioned  the  lea.se  was  a very  old  one,  ami  the  landlord  received 
a very  small  proportion  of  the  value,  I believe  not  one  fourth  ; but,  in  other  cases, 
he  generally  receives  from  one  third  to  half  of  the  full  rent.  At  present,  owing  to  the 
fall  of  agricultural  produce,  middle  men  have  been,  in  many  places,  oldigeci  to  give 
up  their  leases  to  the  head  landlord,  and  in  every  instance  that  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  the  landlords  Iiave  given  the  leases  to  the  occupying  tenants,  at  a reduced 
rent,  less  considerably  than  what  they  formerly  paid  to  the  middle  men. 

Describe  generally  the  character  and  quality  of  the  land  within  tliat  hilly  dis- 
trict?— The  greater  part  of  the  land  is  of  a clayey  nature,  and  produce.s  naturally 
heath  and  coarse  grass;  there  is  no  more  of  it  cultivated  than  is  required  for  the 
support  of  the  people  ; the  crops  are  oats  and  potatoes,  and  the  tenants  pay  the  rent 
by  the  produce  of  butter  and  of  pigs. 

Upon  the  average,  what  may  be  about  tlie  acreahle  value  of  that  district,  the 
acreable  rent  paid  by  the  immediate  occupiers? — Generally  speaking,  that  district  is 
not  let  by  the  acre,  it  is  let  by  the  farm,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  is  paid  by 
the  acre  ; the  lower  tenants  or  labourers,  who  hold  from  the  resident  farmers,  pay  at 
a very  high  rale,  from  one  to  two  [louncls  per  acre  for  their  cottage  and  field,  but  the 
farmers  ihemselves,  who  hold  large.iracts  of  mountain,  and  a small  portion  of  arable 
land,  pay  by  the  lump ; they  have  paid  a great  deal  loss  within  these  few  years  than 
they  formerly  did. 

. If  you  had  yourself,  10, 000. acres  of  that  district  of  middle  quality,  as  nearly  as 
possible  a fair  mean  between  the  worst  and  the  best  land  in  it,  what  should  you 
yourself  consider  as  a fair  price  in  dealing  with  occupying  tenants  ; the  question 
refers  to  land  that  could  be  converted  to  arable  purposes,  or  good  pasture,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  heathy  pasture? — From  10,9.  to  15,9.  per  aero. 

1ji  point  of  tact,  what  should  you  .suppose  the  occupying  tciuuit  to  pay  for  such 
land  as  you  are  now  speaking  of  to  the  middle  man,  from  whom  they  immediately 
hold? — 1 think  they  promise  to  [jay  considerably  more  tlum  tlmt,  about  2o^.  an 
acre,  that  is  excluding  all  the  heathy  pasture,  of  wliich  thrcc-foui  Lhs  of  tlie  country 
consists. 


It  is  the  Irish  acre  in  that  quarter  ? — Yes,  the  English  or  statute  acre  is  not  known 
as  a measure  of  land  to  the  north  of  the  Blackwater. 

You  say  it  is  by  the  sale  of  butter  they  are  enabled  to  pay  their  rent,  where  do 
they  sell  their  butter  ? — At  Cork. 

How  do  they  convey  it  to  Cork? — They  generally  convey  it  to  Newmarket  on 
the  backs  of  horses,  at  tliat  place  a few  ot  them  join  together,  hire  a car  and  send 
it  to  Cork. 

Do  not  you  consider  that  rent  is  extremely  moderate  for  butter  land?— The 
mountain  land,  on  which  the  cattle  are  fed,  is  generally  poor  and  wet,  the  herbage 
consisting  of  coarse  grass,  rushes,  heath,  and  moss.  If  the  question  was  meant  to 
refer  to  the  better  sort  of  land  only,  iny  valuation  is  too  low,  but  not  for  the  average 
of  the  land,  exclusive  of  bog  and'very  wet  mountain  ground. 
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Is  it  not  usual  in  setting  a fam.  in  that  district,  consisting  of  a certain  portion  of 

creen  pasture  ground,  to  give  to  the  tenant  a liberty  of  sending  his  cattle  to  feed  , ; , 

Snon  a certain  district  of  heathy  mountain  ?— There  are  mountains,  called  common  3, 
mountains,  in  that  district,  to  which  the  tenants  of  the  surrounding  farms  send  their 
cattle  - but,  generally  speaking,  each  farm  comprehends  a large  tract  of  mountain 
land,  on  which  the  cows  are  fed  in  summer,  and  where  the  young  cattle  are 

You  have  spoken  of  Q7o  miles  of  country,  constituting  a certain  district,  can  you 
give  the  Committee  any  general  idea,  what  portion  of  those  970  miles  are  occupied 
with  heath,  and  what  portion  of  them  with  a green  surlacer  I should  think  about 

three-fourths  of  it  consist  of  rushy  and  heathy  pasture.  n-  * , 

And  the  rest  arable?— Yes;  I think  about  one-fourth  of  it  has  been  cultivated, 
and  nearly  the  whole  is  capable  of  improvement;  and  I have  no  doubt,  m conse- 
quence of  the  roads  now  in  operation,  tliat  in  twenty  years,  the  extent  of  land 
under  cultivation  will  be  three  times  as  great  as  it  is  at  present.  _ 

"Will  you  describe  now  its  existing  state  ? — The  country,  at  present,  m almost 
every  part  is  in  a state  of  nature,  the  gentle  declivities  of  the  hills  remaiii  un- 
drained • and  as  I have  already  mentioned,  the  produce  consists  of  coarse  grass, 
rushes,  heath  and  bog  moss ; the  cultivated  ground,  for  the  most  part,  is  conhned  to 
the  vallies  of  the  rivers,  and  to  the.  declivities  of  some  of  the  drier  lulls. 

What  is  the  greatest  height  of  any  of  its  hills  above  the  sea  ; what  sliould  you 
say  is  their  average  height?— I should  suppose  the  highest  hilt  cannot  much  exceed 
1,000  feet,  and  the  average  may  be  between  300  and  500  feet. 

Will  you  describe  what  roads  you  are  laying  out  through  that  district?— In  the 
country  situated  between  the  rivers  Shannon  and  Blackwater,  three  great  lines  of 
road  are  now  in  operation  under  my  direction;  the  first  extends  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  it  commences  at  Listowell,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  terminates 
at  Newmarket,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  its  length  is  32  British  miles,  and  the  dis- 
tance  by  the  new  road,  between  Listowell  and  Cork,  will  be  37  miles  less  than  by 
the  present.  There  is  another  road,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  which  runs 
from  Castle  Island  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  by  the  village  oi  Abbeyfeale  to  New- 
castle, in  the  county  of  Limerick,  its  length  is  25k  British  miles ; it  will  lessen  the 
distance  by  the  road  between  Killarney  and  the  city  of  Limerick,  29  miles.' 

There  always  was  a road  in  that  direction  ?— Y es ; there  is  a road  at  present  there, 
but  close  to  the  town  of  Castle  Island  it  crosses  over  Glanshannon  Irill,  which  is  700 
feet  in  elevation,  and  rises  in  many  parts  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  three,  and  rarely 
less  than  one  foot  in  seven ; the  new  road,  which  ascends  the  same  hill,  rises  at  tlie 
rate  of  one  foot  in  274-.  . , . ^ . • • • n 

A road  rising  one  in  three,  is  quite  impracticable  ?— It  is  not  quite  impracticable, 
but  it  is  very  inconvenient.  . . xt 

There  is  no  road  in  the  line  you  have  first  described  ? — There  is  a road  Irom  JN  ew- 
raarket  to  Abbeyfeale,  but  for  the  greater  part  it  is  impraclicahle  for  wheel  car- 
i-iawes ; it  presents  a continued  succession  of  ascents  and  descents,  whose  inclinations 
vaiw  from  one  foot  in  two  and  a half  to  one  foot  in  eight.  On  the  new  road  be- 
tween Newmarket  and  the  river  Feale,  a distance  of  twenty  miles,  ihere  is  but  one 
bill,  whose  ascent  in  the  steepest  part  does  not  exceed  one  foot  in  twenty-five. 

Go  on  to  describe  all  the  roads  you  lihve  made,  or  are  making? — The  third  road 
is  a direct  line  from  Newmarket  to  Charleville ; its  length  is  thirteen  miles. 

Where  does  it  intersect  the  direct  road  from  Newcastle  to  Mallow? — To  the 
'north  of  Liscarrol,  and  soutli  of  Dromculliher. 

What  may  be  the  entire  length  of  those  roads  you  have  laid  out,  in.  the  northern 
part  of  your  district,  of  which  you  have  been  speaking? — Seventy  British  .statute 
miles ; but  in  addition  to  these  roads,  I am  conducting  several  others  through  that 
part  of  the  district  which  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  river  Blackwaler.  The  whole 
of  the  roads  now  in  operation,  under  my  direction,  amount  to  1 24  British  miles ; the 
whole  of  the  detail  respecting  these  roads,  together  with  the  benefits  which  the  coun- 
try is  likely  to  derive  from  each,  will  be  found  in  my  Report  on  the  Southern  district 
for  the  year  i 823,  lately  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

'■  Are  you  aware  of  smuggling  having  been  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent,  on 
the  south-west  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1820,  and  for  several  years  precedingit?— 

I am. 

Are  you  aware  that  through  the  exertions  of  the  water  guard,  that  practice  was 
very  nearly  abolished  in  1 821  ?— It  was  very  nearly  abolished  at  that  period.  ■ • 
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Is  it  within  your  knowledge  in  what  manner  the  persons,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
that  lawless  course  of  life,  occu()icd  themselves  in  the  dose  of  the  year  1821  ? — , 
A great  number  of  those  smugglers  became  leaders  of  White  boys  in  the  district 
I have  been  dcscj'ihing. 

Do  you  mean  tliat  they  quitted  the  coast,  and  betook  themselves  to  this  particular, 

district  ? Smuggling  was  conducted  by  u chain  of  people  connected  with  the  coast, 

and  rimning  througli  tlie  mountains ; a great  number  of  tliesc  people  belonged  to  the, 
particular  district  1 have  been  describmg,  and  finding  that  their  trade  in  smuggling 
was  destroyed  by  the  exertions  of  the  preventive  water  guard,  they  turned  their, 
attention,  and  were  the  chief  actors  in  the  White  boy  warfare. 

The  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  1821,  did  it  not  ? — It  did,  in  thq 
county  of  Limerick. 

Can  you  say  in  what  manner  those  smugglers  of  which  you  arc  speaking  were 
occupied,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1821  ?— I think  tlicy,  and  some  discon- 
tented fanners  connected  with  them,  were  the  fomenters  of  the  White  boySj  and 
were  the  chief  leaders  in  the  mountain  parts  of  it. 

Can  you  give  any  opinion  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain  district,  when  the  smugglers  first  went  in  among  them  ? — I do  not  know 
how  long  the  smugglers  had  carried  on  their  tralfic  ; it  was  two  years  previous  to  tiiy 
period  I now  describe,  that  I first  became  acquainted  with  that  di.strict. 

The  question  is,  whether  at  first  the  presence  of  those  smugglers  m’Us  acceptable 
or  otherwise  to  the  inluibitatils  of  that  mounlain  district? — I think  it  was  accept^ 
able ; they  gave  them  tobacco  at  a cheaper  rate. 

The  question  refers  to  the  time  after  they  had  been  forced  to  discontinue  their 
smuggling  operations? — I think  the  fanners  of  the  country,  in  expeclalion  of  the 
rents  beintr  lowered,  gave  them  every  assistance  in  their  power,  and  afterwards,  in 
many  instances,  joined  them. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  the  insurrection,  when  it  first  took  place  in  the 
cultivated  district  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  proceeded  from  the  inhuintauts  of 
this  district  itself,  or  from  gangs  of  those  person.s  of  M-liom  you  have  been 
speaking,  issuing  from  the  mountains? — I am  of  opinion  that  the  persons  in  tne 
plains  were  connected  with  those  in  the  mountains,  but  that  a great  number  of  the 
offensive  acts  which  took  place  were  perpetrated  by  persons  issuing  from  ,the 
mountains  in  the  evening,  and  who  returned  there  before  day  light,  as  to  an  impe- 
netrahlo  asylum. 

In  point  of  fact  were  the  King’s  troops  able  to  pursue  them  through  those  moun- 
tains?— They  were  not,  and  are  not  at  this  moment  excepting  in  certain  parts. 

Did  they  frequently  attempt  it?— They  did  ; but  they  rarely  arrested  any  body 
in  the  mountains,  and  the  mountaineers  drove  up  cattle  from  the  plains  into  their 
fastnesses,  where  they  were  retained  during  the  insurrccliou. 

Was  it  the  practice  of  the  mountaineers  at  the  beginning  of  the  disturbances  to 
issue  from  the  mountains  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  and  to  attack  the  farmers 
houses  in  the  immediate  contiguity  of  the  mountains,  to  ride  off  and  to  be  safe  in 
the  mountains  again  at  sun-rise  ?— It  was,  and  they  constantly  varied  the  scene  of 
their  outrages ; on  one  night  they  would  ravage  the  fertile  jfiains  of  the  county  of 
Kerry,  and  in  another  those  of  the  counties  of  Limerick  or  Cork. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  the  disturbances,  can  you  form  any  idea  of  how 
many  hundred  persons  may  have  been  concerned  in  the  mountain  warefare  which 
you  have  described  ? — I was  not  in  tiiat  part  of  the  country  during  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disturbances  ; I went  there  to  remain  in  the  month  of  June  1 822,  during 
the  famine,  but  I had  been  there  for  a short  time  in  the  winter  before  ; and  it  wa"s 
then  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  a great  number  of  persons,  that  a very  small 
proportion  of  the  population  were  engaged  in  the  commission  of  the  outrages,  the 
great  mass  being  passive. 

By  a small  proportion  would  you  mean  a hundred  to  two  hundred,  or  vrliat 
number  ? — I should  doubt  very  much  whether  in  the  commencement  the  number  of 
persons  that  issued  from  the  mountains  as  a body,  ever  exceeded  one  hundred. 

At  the  period  when  they  first  began  to  issue  from  the  mountains,  and  to  commit 
outrages  at  a distance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  from  the  mountains,  can  you  say 
whether  their  visits  were  dreaded  or  acceptable  to  the  farmers  in  the  cultivated 
part  of  the  country? — I think  the  farmers  as  a body  at  first  encouraged  the  white- 
boy  system,  in  the  expectation  that  their  landlords  would  be  forced  to  reduce  the 
rents;  but  individually  they  feared  acts  of  aggression. 
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Do  you  think  they  were  at  that  time  dreaded  by  the  very  lowest  order  of  the 
population? — No,  I do  not  tliink  they  were  dreaded  by  the  lowest  orders,  who  at 
the  time  had  very  little  employment,  and  vVere  glad  of  any  species  of  change.^ 

Is  it  your  impression  that  tlie  mountaineers  infected  the  plain  district  w'ith  tlie 
spirit  that  actuated  themselves?— The  whitel)oy  warfare  commenced  in  the  plain 
and  in  the  mountains  immediately  adjoining  the  towns  of  Newcastle  and  Rathkeale, 
in  the  county  of  Limerick  ; the  system  progressively  increased  for  tw'o  years,  and  I 
am  not  certain  that  it  is  not  extending  itselt  at  this  moment.^ 

Supposing  that  the  mountain  bands  could  have  been  anniliilated  in  the  first  week 
of  their  existence,  do  you  think  that  tlie  plain  country  of  Limerick  would  liave  pro- 
ceeded to  the  outrages  that  have  since  marked  it? — I am  persuaded,  that  if  the 
leaders  had  all  been  arrested  in  the  first  week,  the  system  would  have  been  at  an 
end. 

In  what  manner  were  those  lawless  mountaineers  got  rid  of,  or  do  tliey  still  con- 
tinue to  exist  ? — A considerable  number  of  tliem  has  been  arrested  from  time  th 
time,  and  tbe  operations  of  the  Insurrection  Act  now  keep  the  remainder  in  sub- 
jection ; besides,  the  system  I have  adopted  in  conducting  the  roads  through  the  moun- 
tains has  a great  tendency  to  preserve  the  peace,  the  whole  of  the  labourers  being 
aware  that  I should  stop  the  works  in  the  event  of  any  outrage  taking  place. 

Have  you  laid  out  any  road  through  that  district  from  north  to  south  ? — Not 
directly  from  north  to  south,  but  from  north-west  to  south-east ; I mean  that  from 
Listowel  to  Newmarket. 

VVill  you  describe  in  what  manner  you  employ  the  people  in  the  making  these 
roads? — I in  no  case  employ  any  intermediate  person  between  myself  and  the 
operative  workmen,  who  all  work  by  task  ; 1 fix  a certain  price  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work,  and  I set  a portion  of  it  to  a gang  of  men  which  consists  gene- 
rally of  from  ten  to  twelve;  at  the  head  of  eacli  gang  I place  an  individual  who 
can  read  and  write  and  keep  accounts  ; the  works  arc  measured  and  paid  for  once  in 
every  month. 

About  what  number  of  men  may  you  have  employed  upon  tliat  system  at  pre- 
sent ? — At  this  moment,  I believe  1 may  have  about  three  ihousand. 

Had  you  ever  a greater  number? — I have  had  as  high  as  .seven  thousand. 

About  how  much  per  clay  may  a workman  of  ordinary  ability  earn  in  your  em- 
ployment?— A workman  of  ordinary  ability  will  earn  about  a shilling;  the  wages 
are'according  to  the  activity  of  the  workmen;  they  vary  from  sixpence  to  fifteen 
jjcnce ; a very  good  workman  will  earn  fifteen  pence,  and  a bad  one  about  sixpence  ; 
the  average  earnings  may  be  from  eight  pence  to  one  shilling. 

Did  vou  find  the  people  when  you  first  went  into  this  district  extremely  anxious- 
to  be  employed  in  those  districts  ? — Very  anxious  ; but  they  were  desirous  of  being 
employed  by  tbe  day  rather  than  by  the  piece.'  I had  a good  deal  of  trouble  in  in- 
troducing the  system  of  working  by  measurement. 

Can  you  describe  what  was  the  nature  of  their  feeling  about  being  employed  in 
task  work? — The  labourers  could  not  calculate  their  earnings,  and  having  no  con- 
fidence in  our  justice  frequently  threw  up  their  work  at  the  end  of  a week  or  a fort- 
night; by  degrees  we  began  to  understand  each  other  better ; and  tlie  laboiirers' 
finding  that  when  they  worked  fairly,  they  earned  good  wages,  and  being  regularly 
paid,  became  more  docile  and  industrious. 

How  soon  did  they  begin  to  lay  a.side  the  feelings  of  mistrust?— At  the  end  of 
the  first  month  generally. 

Have  they  now  a perfect  confidence  in  your  justice  and  regularity? — A perfect 
cbnfidence. 

Have  you  ever  made  the  employment,  or  known  the  employment  of  those  persons 
to  be  made,  an  instrument  for  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  in  that  district?-— 
I have  frequently  informed  the  people,  that  if  any  outrage  whatever  took  place  in 
the  district,  that  the  whole  of  the  work  will  be  stopped,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  this 
threat,  which  I should  certainly  have  carried  into  effect,  not  only  preserved  the 
peace  of  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  restrained  their  friends  and  relations  at  a 
distance. 

What  extent  of  country  do  you  suppose  you  kept  quiet  by  that  threat  There 
has  been  but  one  outrage  in  that  entire  country  consisting  of  970  miles,  since  the- 
ist  of  September  1822,  when  I first  entered  that  district. 

Supposing  your  works  now  to  be  discontinued,  then  do  you  tbink  the  same  tran- 
qiiillitv  would  continue? — It  is  diflicult  to  answer  that  question  ; it  the  roads  were 
completed,  I should  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  increased  agricultural  empJ^y-^ 
20.  ^ § ment 
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ment  wliich  would  be  created  by  the  facility  (afforded  l>y  tlic  roads)  of  drawing  lime 
to  manure  the  lands  w'ould  tend  to  preserve  tranquillity  ; also  tlic  military  and 
police  would  be  enabled  to  act  with  greater  ease  and  celerity  ; but  it  the  works 
were  suddenly  discontinued,  I should  fear  that  the  county  would  soon  return  to 
a state  of  turbulence. 

Can  yon  explain  to  what  circumstances  it  is  owing,  timt  at  a former  time  you 
had  7,000  men  in  employment,  and  now  you  have  only  3,000  ? — At  first  I was 
anxious  to  push  forward  the  whole  of  the  works,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  tranquillize 
the  country  by  the  employment  of  a great  number  of  labourers.  In  the  eoinmenee- 
ment  tliere  is  no  difficulty  in  employing  a great  number  of  people  in  excavating 
earth  to  form  the  road  ; but  as  the  work  proceeds,  the  number  to  be  employed  must 
be  lessened,  particularly  where  there  is  rock  cutting,  bridge  building,  and  other 
tedious  works. 

By  wliat  rule  do  you  determine  the  selection  of  individuals? — In  the  first  instance 
I liiqit  the  ejii[)loymcnt  to  individuals  residing  within  one  mile  on  either  side  of  the 
road,  and  where  a sufficient  number  of  persons  are  not  found  within  that  limit, 
which  never  happened  but  once,  labourers  are  invited  from  a greater  distance  ; Imt 
no  person  coming  from  a distance  is  admitted,  till  the  vvliolc  of  the  people  in  tlic 
suiTounding  country  arc  first  employed. 

What  became  of  the  mimbers  that  were  disbanded  when  yon  discoiitiiuicd  the 
pipre  extended  jilan  of  operations? — They  arc  still  occiisioiiully  cuiployeil;  I gene- 
rally change  rny  gangs  once  in  two  months,  ancl  by  this  means  give  each  man 
his  turn. 

Will  you  stale  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  impression  of  the  peo|)le  as  to  the 
indention  of  government  in  making  these  roads? — 1 never  board  the  people  cx[iress 
any  opinion  on  the  subject ; but  they  all  think  the  roads  will  bo  of  great  advauUige 
to  themselves;  they  are  delighted  with  them,  and  are  quite  astonislied  at  the  [ler- 
fection  to  which  they  have  been  brought ; and  arc  grateful  when  their  work  is 
praised. 

Does  it  occur  to  them  that  government  are  making  the  roads  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  them  employment  ? — It  docs ; I have  frequently  told  them  so. 

Does  it  ever  occur  to  them  tliat  these  roads  may  be  useful  in  another  point  of 
view,  in  making  their  country  accessible  to  the  military  ami  to  the  law? — X never 
heard  them  express  those  feelings  ; they  certainly  do  not  act  upon  them. 

Are  the  people  of  that  district  distinguished  at  all  in  tlicir  moral  or  intellectual 
character  from  the  native  population  of  the  adjoining  plain  district? — I think  there  is 
very  little  difference;  the  women  arc  inferior,  because  they  rarely  go  beyond  tlie 
nearest  market  town;  but  the  men  are  very  similar. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  male  part  of  the  population  of  that  district  ai'c  essen- 
tially more  lawless  in  their,  habits  than  tlic  population  of  the  adjoining  jilain  dis- 
trict?— I think  they  are  less  under  control,  and  are  less  fearful  of  being  arrested  in 
cases  of  riot,  than  those  of  the  plains,  and  consequently,  they  are  more  inclined  to 
turbulence. 

Ill  what  proportion  docs  liie  English  language  prevail  amongst  them  ?•— In  the 
district  I have  spoken  of,  more  than  half  tlie  men  speak  English,  but  a great’ num- 
ber of  tlie  women  do  not. 

Wlien  yon  first  went  among  them,  iiad  yon  any  feelings  of  personal  insecurity  ?— 
Never. 

Have  you  ever  gone  about  armed  among, st  tliem  ? — Never. 

Is  lliat  tlie  case  with  Uic  initldle  iiiei)  of'tliis  clislrict?— Some  of  the  middle  gentry 
go  about  armed,  and  some  are  attended  by  horse  police  ; I speak  of  the  middle 
gentry  ; the  higher  order  of  gentry  never  go  about  armed,  at  least  f have  never  met 
any_  who  \vere. 

Do  you  think  that  altogether  an  imprudent  precaution  on  (he  part  of  tlio  middle 
gentry,  of  whom  you  speak  ? — I think  it  may  be  very  necessary  for  their  protection, 
in  general  they  are  men  who  are  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and  they  are  more  likely 
to  b§  attacked  than  any  othov  persons. 

■ Where  is  your  residence  in  this  district  ?— In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mallow. 

Is  there  any  part  of  thc_  district  that  has  been  more  subject  to  disturbances  than 
the  spotin  wliich  your  residence  is  fixed? — It  is  considered  the  most  disturbed  part 
of  Ireland,  and  outrages  took  place  within  half  a mile  of  my  house. 

Is  your  house  barred  or.  bolted  in  the  night  in  any  particular  manner  ? — No. 

Have  you  had  your  family  there? — My  family  have  resided  there  for  upwards. of 

Have 
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Have  you  had  any  fear  of  disturbance? — I have  not. 

Do  you  conceive  that  any  one  of  the  middle  gentry  of  whom  you  speak,  would 
be  tolerably  safe  to  live,  in  a similar  habitation  ? — I am  persuaded  they  dure  not  do 
it ; the  people  look  up  to  me  with  very  different  feelings ; I pay  them  and  receive 
nothing  but  their  labour  in  return. 

Docs  it  ever  occur,  even  to  the  females  of  your  family,  to  have  any  personal 
apprehension  ? — 1 do  not  think  Mrs.  Griffith  had ; but  when  I was  from  home, 
which,  on  an  average,  was  si.K  days  out  of  seven,  the  female  servants  were  afraid, 
particularly  when  they  saw  fires  around  them. 

Did  you  often  see  those  fires? — Several  times. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  have  a perfect  sense  of  personal  security  in  an  open 
house  ? — I have  not  the  least  fear  ; there  was  no  system  of  robbery  in  the  country  ; 
the-apparent  motives  of  attack 'were  either  political  or  revengeful,  and  consisted 
chiefly  in  burning  com  stacks  and  thatched  houses,  particularly  those  belonging  to 
the  better  order  of  farmers  or  to  the  middle  gentry  who  had  committed  some  act 
obnoxious  to  the  people  ; but  I never  considered  myself  in  that  light,  and  I have 
uo  apprehension  in  passing  through  that  country  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Had  you  no  apprehension  that  you  might  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  middle 
gentry? — That  might  have  occurred;  but  if  I had  mentioned  my  name,  I think 
1 should  liave  been  permitted  to  pass. 

Do  you  mean  that  your  name  is  known  through  the  whole  of  that  district  of  970 
miles  ? — r am  certain  tha  t it  is,  and  that  a large  portion  of  the  inliabitants  know  me 
personally. 

Did  the'  Committee  understand  you  right,  that  at  tlie  period  when  this  country 
was  most  disturbed,  the  upper  ranks  of  gentry  would  be  more  secure  in  going  througli 
it  than  the  middle  ranks  of  gentry  ? — I think  they  are  more  secure,  at  least  there  i.s 
more  appearance  of  security ; they  ride  about  the  country  without  being  armed. 

And  the  others  do  not? — Some  of  the  others  do  not. 

Do  you  conceive  that  a stranger,  for  instance,  an  English  gentleman,  travelling 
either  from  motives  of  curiosity  or  commercial  speculation,  would  be  in  security  or. 
otherwise  ? — In  perfect  security. 

Do  you  conceive  that  if  an. English  gentleman  were  to  engage  in  the  investment 
of  capital  in  any  commercial  or  manufacturing  speculation,  in  the  centre  of  that,  very 
district,  or  tije  most  disturbed  part  of  it,  that  they  would  be  in  any  hazard,  personal 
or  otherwise  ? — I think  neither  himself,  or  the  property,  would  be  in  any  hazard, 
provided  he  treated  the  people  justly,  and  paid  them  regularly. 

Is  it  not  a fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  district  of  which  you  are  speaking,  is  situated 
upon  a bed  of  coal,  on  a coal  formation,  and  in  fact  conterminous  with  it? — Yes ; 
the  w'hole  country  is  composed  of  rocks,  which  alternate  with  coal,  !)utcoal  is  much 
more  abundant  in  some  parts  than  others;  it  is  a very  peculiar  species  of  coal 
country;  the  strata  are  arranged  in  a highly  inclined  position  from  the  horizon,  fre- 
tp.ienlly  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees,  and  are  quite  diftereut  from  those  beds  of  coal 
which  lie  nearly  in  an  horizontal  position. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand  generally,  that  the  970  miles  of  which  you  are 
speaking,  constitute  a coal  formation,  in  Uie  centre  of  another  description  of  coun- 
try ? — The  entire  country  contains  coal  more  or  less  abuniiaiuLy,  and  it  is  surrounded 
by  a lime  stone  district. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  fertile  plain  country,  of  which  you  have 
been  speaking,  is  composed  of  lime  stone,  and  that  this  clay  country,  of  which  you 
have  been  speaking,  13  a peculiar  region,  which  rests  upon  the  lime  stone  and  contains 
coal  ? — Yes ; that  is  an  accurate  geological  description  of.  the  country. 

Has  that  coal  been  worked  at  any  particular; point? — It  has  been  worked  at  many 
points,  but  not  extensively,  except  on  the  southern  part,  close  to  the  river  Black- 
water. 

Mention  the  place,  and  the  person  that  carries  on  those  works? — Mr.  Leader,  of 
Dromagh,  has  the  largest  works. 

. Has  he  had  the  benefit  of  your  advice  in  the  management  of  those  works? — lie 
has  ; I was  sent  down  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  to  ascertain  tlie  quantity  of  coal 
in  that  district. 

Can  you  state  what  number  of  persons  Mr.  Leader  had  in  his  employment  at  the, 
commencement  of  the  disturbances,  in  1821  ? — I think  160. 

Were  they  engaged  in  those  disturbances  ? — They  were  not. 

! Was  Mr.  Leader  amongst  them  ? — For  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  was  living 
in  a house,  which  is  peculiarly  assailable. 

_ 20.  ■ G g 2 ■ W^3 
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Was  not  tlic  country  round  Mr.  Leader's  residence  very  rmteh  disturbed  — To  the 
north  of  it,  it  was  very  much  disturbed. 

How  far  to  the  north  of  it  ?— Within  two  and  tlsrce  miles. 

Did  Mr.  Leader  continue  to  carry  on  those  woi’ks  for  liic  wliole  period  of  the 
distLirbauces  ?— Me  did. 

Can  you  state  wlicthor,  durin"  the  wliolc  of  tijatlime,  any  persons  engaged  in 
Mr.  Leader's  employment  became  engaged  in  them? — None  of  the  coal  miners 
were  engaged  in  tlie  Whiteboy  M'arfarc. 

Were  any  attempts  made  by  the  disaffected  luirty  to  comipt  them  ? — The  colliery 
was  attacked  ; and  the  insurgents  took  away  some  lead  belonging  to  a |Hiinp.. 

Did  they  attempt  to  prevail  upon  the  people  to  join  them?' — They  did  endeavour 
to  force  them,  but  tlie  miners  would  not  go.  • 

Have  the  females  of  Mr.  Leader’s  family  continued  to  reside  in  his  house? — 
They  have,  and  do  reside  there  when  he  is  in  Dublin,  acting  in  his  profession  as 
a barrister. 

Will  you  describe  the  general  state  of  the  habitations  of  the  middle  gentry  of  that 
district, ’with  respect  to  precaution?— 'fhe  whole  of  the  lower  windows  of  the  houses’ 
were  nearly  built  up  with  stone  and  lime  mortar. 

How  were  tlie  doors  secured  ?— Bolted  with  very  large  wooden  bolts. 

Tlie  Catholic,  us  well  as  Protestant.^ — Just  the  same. 

Throughout  tluit  district? — Yes;  jiarliciilarly  that  part  of  the  country  situated 
between  Mallow  and  Limerick. 

Do  you  know  of  any  middle  gentry,  who  show  tlic  same  soi't  of  security  that  you 
have  described  on  your  part,  and  on  that  of  Mr.  Leader  ?~I  think  not ; [ do  not 
know  of  any  other  instance  of  a gentleman  residing  in  that  part  of  the  country,  who 
did  not  take  some  precautions. 

Describe,  actually,  what  you  mean  by  the  term  middle  gentry  ? — The  middle  gentry 
arc  persons  who  hold  land  from  the  head  landlord,  and  sublet  it  to  inferior  tenants. 

You  mean  the  higher  class  of  middle  men? — Some  of  them  possess  small  estates 
of  their  own,  in  addition  to  their  leasehold  property. 

Are  there  many  instances  of  middle  men  in  those  districts  being  magistrates? 
— There  are  several  instances,  some  have  been  discontinued  within  the  last  two 
years. 

Can  you  say  whether  the  people  have  the  same  respect  for  them  in  their  character 
of  magistrates,  that  they  have  for  the  higher  description  of  gentry  ? — They  have  a 
great  respect  for  the  higher  orders  of  gentry,  and  expect  more  justice  from  them  ; 
however,  the  adoption  of  petty  sessions  has  had  a very  beneficial  effect  in  the  country, 
the  court  is  open,  and  the  people  generally  consider  the  decisions  of  llie  assembled 
magistrates  to  be  just. 

Can  you  say  whether  there  was  at  all  a feeling  among  tlic  low'cr  orders,  that  a 
magistrate  acting  singly,  of  the  description  now  referred  to,  that  is  the  order  of 
middle  men,  had  a tendency  to  protect  his  own  tenants  against  other  persons? — 
It  was  generally  believed  so  by  the  lower  orders. 

Do  you  believe  that  that  feeling  has  been  done  away  by  the  system  of  acting  at 
petty  sessions  ? — I believe  tliat  it  lias  been  very  much  lessened  ; many  of  the  people 
still  conceive  that  the  individual  who  is  the  landlord  of  the  person  that  comes  there 
for  justice  would  wish  to  support  him,  hut  then  ho  is  outvoted  by  others,  and  conse-' 
quentlyjustice  is  done,  though  the  opinion  of  that  individual  may  be  the  same. 

You  liave  stated  that  the  greatest  benefit  has  arisen  from  the  establishment  of 
petty  sessions,  are  you  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates 
so  assembled  ?— I am  not. 

Are  you  aware,  that  the  magistrates  there  collected,  have  only  the  power  that 
an  individual  magistrate  has  in  his  individual  capacity  ? — I conceive  they  have  more, 
as  in  some  cases  the  law  empowers  two  magistrates  to  act  when  one  is  not' 
sufficient. 

Do  not  you  know  that  ihcir  jurisdiction  only  extends  to  petty  offences,  as  com- 
mitted liy  the  people? — Their  chief  business,  exclusive  of  criminal  cases,  is  in  ad- 
justing wages,  and  adjusting  and  deciding  petty  disputes  among  the  people. 

Do  not  you  tliink  that  an  extension  of  their  jurisdiction  would  be  very  salutary 
in  its  effect?— Yes;  provided  the  number  empowered  to  act,  should  never  be  less 
than  three. 

Ifit  were  extended,  for  instance,  to  bargains  between  individuals  in  the  country, 
do  not  you  think  it  would  be  very  beneficial  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  concern- 
ing cattle,  and  such  things  ? — Such  an  arrangement  would  be  useful. 

If 
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If  it  were  extended  to  rent,  for  instance,  to  which  it  does  not  now  extend,  do  jon  Kirfard  Gr#<i, 
think  it  ™nld  be  of  great  benefit?-!  think  it  would,  prov.ded  it  did  not  extend  to  ^ ^ 

*“1=4“  "r  of  ,onr  observations  of  that  part  of  the  3.  M.y  iSe,. 

comitr/That  the  lower  classes  of  people,  if  they  got  employment,  and  were  kindly 

and  famlv  dealt  with,  would  remain  in  a state  of  tranquillity?—!  am  persuaded  that 

there  are^  no  people  with  whom  ! am  acquainted  (and  I have  conducted  works  in 

England  and  Scotland)  that  are  more  anxious  for  employment  and  more  disposed 

to  act  peaceably,  when  employed  and  treated  with  justice.  : 

You  stated,  that  the  middle  gentry  of  the  country  are  in  a state  of  apprehension 
and  have  their  houses  barricadoed  ?— At  one  lime  all  the  houses  of  the  gentry  were 

to  a certain  degree  barricadoed.  . r-  i • i 

Do  the  farmers  suffer  any  degree  of  apprehension  ?- No  farmer  who  resides  m 
a thatched  cottage  dare  oppose  any  thing  he  is  directed  to  do,  and  consequently  they 

are  quite  under  the  control  of  the  disturbers  of  the  peace. 

Do  YOU  mean,  any  thing  he  is  directed  to  do  by  tlio  disturbers  of  tlie  peace  ?-  !!c 
is  obliged  to  do  it ; ! have  known  instances  where  farmers  have  received  farm  sci- 
vants,  who  have  been  sent  to  them,  and  they  have  been  obliged  to  employ  Hiem. 

According  to  your  observation,  persons  resident  in  thatched  bouses  suffer  more 
apprehension  than  those  who  live  in  slated  houses  ?— They  are  certainly  entire  y 
under  the  power  of  the  disturbers  of  the  peace,  because  their  houses  may  so  easily 

'’°&n°Ltes  be  obtained  in  or  near  tlio  district  yon  are  speaking  of  ?— Nearly  tbe 
whole  of  the  sontliern  parts  of  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry  arc  composed  of 
schistose  or  slate  rocks,  which  contains  abundance  oi  good  roofing  slate. 

Are  those  slate  quarries  worked  to  any  extent?— To  a very  trifling  extent. 

Are  the  houses  of  the  superior  gentry  barricadoed  ?— Tliey  were,  but  m most  cases 

the  barricadoes  have  been  removed.  ^ „ 1 , 

During  the  lieigM  of  tlic  disturbauce,  the  superior  gentry  wontabout  uiiaiined  . 

Durimr  the  period  of  the  disturbances  wliich  took  place  last  year,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood o'}  Charlevillc  and  Mallow,  tbe  gentlemen  wont  about  unarmed. 

' If,  then,  they  can  trust  their  persons  in  this  way  by  day,  what  was  the  reason  they 
did  not  conduct  themselves  as  other  individuals,  who  had  110  apprehension,  and  who 
lived  in  perfect  tranquillity  at  night?- Because  the  depredations  generally  took 
place  by  night,  and  the  gentry  did  not  know  to  what  extent  tiiey  might  pioceeil , the 
attacks  wei?  generally  confined  to  houses  at  night,  and  individuals  were  not  molested 

Peraon4ho  were  not  obnoxious  to  the  population,  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
them?-Every  gentleman,  holding  land  in  tlie  country,  must  be  more  or  less 
obnoxious,  at  a period  when  the  grealer  number  of  tenants  refused  to  pay  any  rent, 
and  consequently  they  were  not  certain  that  their  houses  might  not  be  attacked. 

You  have  drawn  a great  distinction  between  a person  that  has  any  tiling  to  do 
with  land  and  a person  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufacture?— A great  one ; 
a person  engaged  in  commerce  or  manufacture,  is  generally  a favourite  with  the 

'*^You  stated,  thatthe  dislrictwould. supply  slates,  could  the  people  in  ftat  country 
obtain  the  timber  that  would  be  suitable  for  the  roofing  their  houses  with  slates,  under 
the  existinv  regulations?— They  could  not  afford  to  buy  suitable  timber  for  the  slated 
roofs  ■ I conceive,  the  only  species  of  timber  which  is  suitable  for  such  roofs,  is  that 
imported  from  the  north  of  Europe,  the  Baltic  particuiarly  1 the  American  timber 
(Jeciiys  in  a very  short  period,  when  exposed  to  damp,  and  consequently  1 conceive 
it  is  unsuitable  for  roofing,  hut  as  long  as  the  present  high  duty  on  Baltic  timber 
is  continued,  it  will  be  impracticable  for  the  lower  orders  of  Irish  people  to  purchase 
it,  and  until  its  price  is  diminished,  slate  roofs  cannot  become  general  m the 

*^°Do  you  mean  that  the  same  timber  which  supports  their  thatched  roofs,  would 
not  support  slate?— It  is  a different  kind  of  timber;  almost  any  kind  of  Umber, 
will  answer  for  thatched  roofs ; but  regular  sawed  limber  is  required  for  a slated. 

Would  not  fir  trees  which  grow  in  Ireland,  bein^  protected  from  wet  by  Uie 
covering  -of  slate,  answer  the  purpose? — Rhe  Irish  firs  of  forty  years  giowtli  aa-- 
s-wer  very  well ; diut  it  is  inferior  to  Baltic  timber.  ^ 

Then  the  younger  limber  of  Iri.sh  growth  is  unfit?  Totally  unfit. 

. go.  «g3 
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MINUTES  QF  EVIDENCE  Select  Committee  (Session  1824) 

In.thf!  present  state . of  want  of  firm  buildings  in  Ireland,  would  it  not  be  very 
desirable  to  have  the  duties  .011  foreign  timber,  much  lower  than  they  arc:?^ 
I think  it  is  essential  to  the  introduction  of  moderately  permanent  buildiugs.of  every 
kind. 

Would  not  the  practice  of  establishing  hrm  huikiings  more  generally  in  Ireland# 
be  attended  with  great  .advantages  ?— I conceive  till  farmers  live  in  slated  houses# 
they  are  so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  ill-disposetl  persons,  that  they  dare  not 
in  any  case  give  true  evidence  on  their  oaths,  contrary  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
people. 

Would  not  the  having  more  buildings  contribute  very  mucli  to  the  iuiproveincnt 
of  farming,  by  enabling  the  farmer  to  make  more  manure  ?- — Certainly. 

You  stated  that  there  arc  in  the  district  you  have  been  describing,  no  resident 
landlords  of  the  higher  class  ?r— None. 

Have  you  known  any  instances  of  landlords  getting  rid  of  their  middle  men,  and 
dealing  themselves  with  the  tenants  ? — I have  known  several  instances  of  it ; and  it 
has  always  had  a very  good  ettbet  in  the  country  ; the  absentee  landlords  do  it  to 
a great  extent;  as  for  instance  Lord  Cork  and  Lord  Lisle,  in  most  cuiscs  where  thq 
middle  man  has  been  ejcc.ted  for  non-payment  of  rent,  the  lands  have  been  let  tc> 
the  occupying  tenants.  There  is  another  instance  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  at 
a place  culled  Murhir,  which  is  part  of  tlic  estate  belonging  to  the  college  of  Diibp 
lin,  and  is  let  by  them  to  l\lr.  Leslie  Foster,  he  acted  upon  the  same  principle,  and 
his  tenants  arc  among  the  most  thriving  in  the  country,  and  I mulcrstand,  pi^y  their 
rents  'Wiith  great  punctuality. 

Does  it  not  happen  frequently  that  after  the  rent  of  the  middle  man  i.s  got  rid  of, 
that  a number  of  small  farmers  offer  for  the  farm,  and  there  is  great  dilliculty  in 
managinjf  a fresh  letting,  from  many  of  them  not  being  fit  for  it? — In  most  cases 
the  land  is  let  to  a few  of  the  respectable  resident  farmers,  and  tlic  others  are  la- 
bourers employed  by  them.  1 think  it  would  be  useful  to  introduce  the  system  of 
letting  land  to  small  farmers,  and  that  persons  of  the  lowest  order  wlio  possess 
no  cattle  or  farm  stock,  should  be  labourers  renting  no  more  tlian  a house  and 
garden. 

Would  not  those  few  selected  farmers  again  beconui  middle  men  — If  the  farm 
was  not  proportioned  to  the  capital,  which  would  consist  in  cattle  and  farm  stock, 
that  might  be  asserted. 

Do  the  landlords  make  any  attempt  to  prevent  those  underletting  fanners  from- 
giving  leases  and  a right  in  the  ground? — In  some  cases  non-alienalion  clauses  have 
been  introduced,  but  I think  they  are  never  enforced,  there  are  so  inany  diiricultiea 
respecting  their  enforcement. 

Arc  the  Committee  to  understand  that  it  is  your  distinct  impression,  tliat  an 
absentee  might  deal  more  profitably  with  the  occuiiying  tenant,  sufqiosing  that  lie 
was  to  set  to  them  on  moderate  terms,  than  he  can  by  the  employment  of  a middle 
manr^ — I am  persuaded  he  might,  provided  he  was  to  let  the  land  at  the  same  rate 
to  the  occupying  tenant  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  do  to  the  middle  man,  the 
occupying  tenant  would  then  have  an  interest  in  tlie  land,  and  would  pav  his  rent 
ebearfully. 

From  what  you  have  seen  of  the  disposition  of  the  occupying  tenants,  have  you 
any  doubt  that  they  could  be  nianagecl  by  a land  agent  as  contra-distinguished  to 
a middle  man  I am  certain  they  could. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  their  feeling  to  witlihold  the  payment  of  the  rent  from 
such  agent — I am  persuaded  if  they  had  a moderate  interest  in  their  land,  they 
would  be  very  willing  to  pay  their  rents. 

_ Do  you  not  think  that  even  a very  moderate  interest  in  their  land  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  produce  that  result?; — I do. 

What  is  the  length  of  lease  usually  given  by  those  absentees  that  you  refer  to  ? 

The  leases  now  are  shorter  than  they  used  to  be ; one  life  or  twenty-one.  years  Is  the 
usual  term. 

Would  not  the  tenants  under  those  leases  without  the  landlord  being  able  to  en- 
force non-alienation  clauses,  become  to  a great  degree  middle  men  ?— There  is  some 
risk  of  it  if  the  precautions  already,  mentioned  are  not  taken. 

Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  whicli  that  inconvenience  of  having  the  land  so. 
much  subdivided  can  be  prevented  ?-^If  the  non-alienation  restrictions  were  made 
more  certain  by  introducing  a clause,  that  no  act  of  the  landlord  as  far  as  respects' 
the  receiving  of  rent  should  prevent  their  enforcement  at  any  time,  lam  opinion 
that  the  sub-letting  would,  in  a great  measure,  be  prevented. 

If 
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If.  the  English  system  was  adopted  of  not  giving  a lease,  or  of  giving  only  leases  for 
seven  or  fourteen  years,  would  not  that  contrihuto  to  prevent  tins  practice  of  sub- 
,ettino  ?— That,  I conceive,  requires  a system  of  civilization  and  regulation  quite 
unsufled  to  the  present  state  of  Ireland  ; in  that  case  the  landlord  builds  all  the  houses 
and  keeps  them  in  repair.  . £ ai  r 

If  the  landlords  had  the  means  of  themselves  budding  the  residences,  of  the  far- 
‘mers  and  of  doing  what  they  do  in  England,  maintainmg  m repair  the  buddings 
necessary,  then  the  English  practice  might  be  introduced  ?— Gertamly.. 

■ Until  that  practice  is  introduced,  will  not  the  practice  of  subdividing  go  on,  and 
the  population  go  on  iiUlie  same  rate  ?— I think  it  has  a great  tendency  to  do  so. 

Do  YOU  think  that  those  occupying  tenants  who  hold  direct  irom  the  landlortl  feel 
a degree  of  insecurity  which  makes  them  attach  any  great  value  to  obtaining 
a lease  ?— They  are  all  anxious  to  obtain  a lease  or  an  agreement  in  writing.  ^ 

Have  you  known  any  instances  in  which  they  have  preferred  going  on  without 
the  lease,  rather  than  paying  that  part  of  the  stamp  duty  which  belongs  to  the 
tenant? — I have  known  many  instances  in  which  tiicy  have  been  content  with ^ ah 
unstamped  contract,  though  a lease  was  offered^  merely  to  avoid  the  expensfe  ot 

The  question  refers  to  cases  in  wliich  there  is  no  contract?— They  generally  wish 

to  have  something  in  writing,  in  the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Munster. 

' If  the  landlords  required  a fair  rent,  and  liabiiually  treated  the.tenants  with  lenity 
and  justice,  would  not  they  be  satisfied  to  hold  the  land,  even  without  a lease  r~- 
I am  persuaded  they  would,  they  always  show  confidence  when  tliey  are  treated-with 
Justice. 

Do.  you  think  that  the  tenants  have  confidence  in  the  landlords  of  the  country  ? — 

I think  they  have  in  the  higher  landlords. 

' Do  the  actually  occupying  tenants  in  general,  in  the  district  of  which  you  are  now 
speaking,  generally  hold  by  will  or  by  lease  ?— Tlicy  generally  hold  by  lease ; the  very 

lowest  order  frequently  hold  at  will.  • i i- 

The  question  refers  to  the  owners  of  those  cows  from  whom  the  butter  is  liadr — 
They  generally  hold  by  lease. 

Will  yon  state  what  may  be  the  annual  expense  of  the  works  you  are  now  con- 
ducting?—The  annual  expense  of  last  year  was  19,000/. 

' 'This  year  how  niuch  is  it  likely  to  amount  to  ? — About  16,000/.  for  those  works, 
paid  for  wholly  at  the  expense  of  government,  and  4,000/..  in  addition  for  those 
works,  to  be  paid  for  jointly  at  the  ex.pense  of  the  government  and  of  the  counties  ot 
Cork  and  Kerry.  . ... 

In  what  period  of  time  will  the  works  you  have  at  present  laid  out  in  that  districi 
be  completed  ?— About  the  end  of  the  year  1 825,  but  possibly  some  of  the  bridges 
and  heavy  works  may  not  be  completed  by  that  time. 

You  have  had  great  opportunities  of  observing  the  moyal  impressions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  district ; what  is  your  iinpres.sion  as  to  the  effect  of  Pastorinis  prophe- 
cies upon  their  mind  ?— I think  that  a large  portion  of  the  lower  order  of  the  Roinau 
Catholic  population  expect  that  something  is  likely  to  happen ; and  that  feeling  has 
such  an  eflect  on  tliem,  that  I do  believe,  if  any  serious  tumult  were  to  take  place 
in  any  part  of  Ireland,  that  the  people  would  be  much  more  easily  led  to  act  offen- 
sively against  the  government  than  atany  other  period. 

What  is  the  object  they  expect  ?—Tlie  idea  Is,  that  the  Protestant  religion  will  be 
exth'pated'before  the  encl  of  the  year  1 82,5. 

' Do  they  contemplate  the  separation  of  the  British  islands  ? — I do  not  know  ; but 
1 believe  their  idea  is,  that  the  Protestant  religion  will  cease  at  that  period,  but 
whether  by  the  destruction  of  the  Protestants,  or  by  their  conversion  to  the  lloman 
Catholic  faith,  the  greater  number  are  at  a loss  to  conceive. 

Do  you  conceive  they  contemplate  the  actual  anuiliilalion  of  the  inhabitants  who- 
are  now  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  ? — I can  hardly  say  that  it  goes  so  far,  but  they 
have  some  general  idea  on  the  subject ; and  their  belief  in  the  prophecy  is  as.  sti  ong, 
.and  is  considered  by  many  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  sacred  Scriptuies. 

Do  they  conceive,  that  the  individuals  who  are  now  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
will  then  cease  to  exist? — I think  they  have  a kind  of  idea  on  the  subject,  but  1 
■doubt  very  much  if  you  put  the  question  to  them,  that  they  would  say  -that  they 
had. 

Do  you  think  they  contemplate  tlie  possibility  of  themselves  being  made  the_m- 
.-stVLiments  of  briniiinji  about  that  effect? — 1 think  many  of  them  are  of  that  opinion.-, 
.20.  .Gi;4 
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In  the  district  of  country  iiiwhich  those  works  are  going *on,  conk!  you  get  many 
more  labourers  than  those  you  employ  ? — Certainly,  I coulcl. 

State  to  what  extent  labourers  are  to  be  got  in  that  district? — The  number  of 
people  I have  employed,  have  in  almost  every  case  been  foiiml  within  one  mile  of 
either  side  of  the  road,  consequently  people  beyond  that  boundary  were  not  em- 
ployed ; but  then  I must  observe,  that  the  roads  I am  making  have  been  laid  out  in 
the  vallies  of  the  rivers,  which  are  the  most  populous  parts. 

Is  there  any  regular  employment  for  the  labouring  classes? — None,  but  agri- 
culture. 

What  extent  of  employment  does  the  agricultural  business  of  the  country  give  t6 
the  labouring  class  of  people  ? — It  employs  them  during  the  setting  {jnd  the  harvest 
time. 

Have  they  any  thing  like  regular  employment  at  other  periods  of  the  year  ?— 
None,  at  present ; but  there  is  an  important  manufacture  of  coarse  linen,  which  if 
judiciously  encouraged  may  lead  to  the  most  desirable  results,  by  creating  indus- 
trious habits  among  the  lower  orders  of  females. 

What  value  could  you  put  upon  a man’s  labour,  supposing  it  to  be  for  every  day 
in  the  year? — The  price  for  labour  is  in  some  parts  8^/.  and  in  others  d d,  per 

Taking  the  time  he  is  really  employed,  and  what  ho  receives  in  payment  fur  it, 
what  payment  per  day  would  that  make  in  a year?' — In  the  mountain  parts  the 
labourers  generally  work  out  the  rents,  which  arc  payable  to  the  resident  fanners 
but  do  not  receive  any  payment ; and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  of  gentle- 
men’s seats,  they  are  employed  all  the  year  round. 

Is  the  labour  of  a labouring  man  worth,  on  the  average  through  the  year,  Qd.  ?— 
I think  not,  if  the  whole  labouring  population  be  taken  into  account,  as  many  are 
only  occasionally  employed. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  whole  of  the  poor  and  labouring  class,  the  work 
they  get,  and  the  payment  they  receive,  can  you  value  the  day’s  work  ns  high  even 
as  a^d.  through  the  year? — I should  doubt  whether  it  is  as  much  as  ^s^d.  certainly  not 
more. 

You  say,  that  you  have  been  employed  on  M'orks  in  England } — T have. 

Can  you  state  what  the  average  rate  of  day  labour  is  in  England  ?— It  was  fi'om 
1 s.  6 d.  to  2 

When  was  that? — -In  the  year  18OJ. 

It  is  about  eighteen-pence  now? — From  fifteen-pence  to  eightecn-pence. 

What  idea  are  you  able  to  form  with  respect  to  the  probability  of  the  labouring 
class  of  people  in  Ireland  being  sufliciently  employed  ? — Hy  the  introduction  0I* 
manufactures  in  addition  to  the  agricultural  employment;  the  .species  of  tiianu- 
facturc,  wliich  1 think  most  applicable  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  is  course  linen. 

How  much  a day  do  you  think  a labouring  man  ought  to  earn,  to  be  able  to  live 
in  a tolerably  comfortable  and  decent  state? — If  a man  were  employed  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  earned  from  8 rf.  to  1 s.  he  might  live  comfortably. 

Would  you  say,  that  the  price  of  four-pence  a day  may  be  taken  as  about  the 
average  price  of  labour  throughout  Ireland? — No;  the  north  is  quite  diflevent. 

Throughout  the  sputhern  and  west  districts? — Yes;  I am  speaking  of  the  whole 
of  the  population  ot  the  south  of  Ireland,  including  tliosc  cmployccraud  those  not 
employed;  for  instance,  the  people  in  the  mountains  are  not  cinployerl  above  five 
or  six  months  in  the  year,  and  in  many  places  they  receive  only  tit/,  a day  when 
employed,  in  other  parts  they  received  8<f.  a day,  they  may  be  employed  nine 
months  in  the  year;  and  I should  think,  taking  the  whole  on  the  average,  thewawes 
would  not  amount  to  more  than  4^/.  per  day  for  every  labourer.  ° 

In  your  opinion,  therefore,  there  must  be  a very  considerable  increase  indeed  in 
the  capital  of  the  country  applicable  to  the  employment  of  the  people  .-—Certainly 
there  must  be  a very  great  increase;  but  I conceive  that  the  species  of  manufac- 
ture I have  mentioned,  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  agriculture  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  production  of  flax,  and  afterwards  would  give  employment, 
particularly  to  the  women,  which  I conceive  to  be  more  important  than  even  to  the 
men. 

Havo  you  any  idea  that  manufactures  are  likely  to  be  introduced  to  that  extent? 
—I  conceive  it  has  been  introduced  in  the  north  of  Ireland  to  the  full  extent ; and' 
I have  no  doubt,  if  similar  measures  were  taken,  that  the  same  effect  would  take 
jdaco  111  the  south.  , • •: 

Whut 
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Wlmt  »e»surc,5  do  you  allude  to.  as  beiug  fit  a,.d  capable  of  iotLoduciag  mamv-  AaW  GnjffH, 

factures  to  the  exteut  you  speak  of  ?-I  titink  itshould  proceed  la  a great  measure,  . , 

from  the  exertions  of  the  gentry,  by  their  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  fiax,  and  ^ 

by  their  forming  spinning  schools,  and  supplying  spinning  wheels  to  their  tenants  at 

'^Have  you  taken  into  consideration  where  the  market  would  be  found,  or  fiotn 
whence  orders  would  come  for  the  goods  that  this  groat  increase  of  manufacture 
would  nrovide?— 1 should  think  North  and  South  America  chiefly. 

Do  vou  conceive,  that  the  number  of  the  labouring  classes  is  at  this  time  going  on 
increasing?— I do  conceive,  that  the  population  of  Ireland  is  going  on  increasing. 

Do  you  consider  it  going  on  increasing  rapidly  .'—I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  is  eoins  oh  iHore  rapidly  or  less  so  than  formerly. 

- Is  it  not  the  practice  of  all  the  small  occupiers  of  land,  as  soon  as  their  children 
arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty,  or  two  or  three  and  twenty,  to  give  a part  of  the 
land,  however  small,  to  establish  them,  for  the  purpose  ot  settling  them,  and  ena- 
bling them  to  many: — It  has  lieen,  and  still  is  the  practice. 

Ilave  you  any  idea,  that  the  rate  of  this  increase  of  population  will  be  at  all  re- 
tarded for  the  future?— I have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  will. 

Then,  if  the  progress  of  capital  to  employ  the  people  shall  not  be  as  rapid  as  the 
progress  of  the  increase  of  the  people,  what  prospect  has  Ireland  of  ever  attaining 
the  extent  of  employment  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  improve  the  condition  ot 
the  lower  orders  ?— In  reply  to  that  question,  I beg  leave  again  to  refer  tO'  the  north 
of  Ireland,  where  the  people  are  all  employed,  and  are  much  more  numeious  in 

proportion  to  the  extent  of  country  than  in  the  south.  .... 

^•c  you  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  poor  labourer  in  the  linen  doth  trade,  lives  m 
a much  better  condition  than  the  agricultural  labourer  in  the  south ?—ihe  pecu- 
liaritv  of  the  linen  manufacture  is,  that  it  combines  both  the  man  that  lives  m a cot- 
tage in  the  country,  rents  a small  farm,  and  possesses  a loom  and  spinning^ wheels, 
consequently,  there  is  employment  for  himself  and  the  whoh  of  his  family,  tor  every 
portion  of  the  year  ; there  is  agricultural  employment  when  it  is  necessary,  and 
domestic  employment  when  that  ceases. 

He  occupies  a space  of  land  ? — Yes. 

• And  he  pays  a rent  for  that? — He  pays  a rent  for  it. 

Do  the  very  lowest  of  them  all  occupy  land? — I believe  they  doi 
Does  he  pay  gi’eater  rent  ill  proportion  to  his  earnings  as  a weaver!-— Me  pays 
rent  according  to  the  value  of  his  land;  . 

Is  not  the  rent  regulated  by  what  the  weavere  are  able  to  earn  as  weavers  r L be- 


lieve not.  . ,1.1 

Do  the  lower  orders  live  upon  potaloes  ? — They  live  upon,  potatoes  and  oatmeal 

chiefly ; but  less  upon  potatoes  than  the  southerns  do. 

Vou  are  not  able  to  state  exactly,  what  the  habits  of  life  are  of  the  lowest 
description  of  linen  weavers? — I am  not;  lam  acquainted  with  the  north,  and 
I think  the  people  generally  live  in  a farm,  bn  which  they,  cultivate  and  grow  flax 
and  potatoes ; and  the  flax  crop  succeeds  the  potatoe  crop.  _ Of  course,  weavers 
livin'^  ill  towns  have  uo  farms,  and  are  obliged  to  purchase  their  flax. 

Have  there  been  abatements  of  rent  given  in  the  district  of  country  you  allude 
to  in  the  south  ?— In  many  cases  very  great  abatements,  and  partifcularly  wHien 

landlords  have  recovered  their  lands’from  the  middle  men.  - 

Have  the  middle  men  made  abatements? — In  some  cases  they  have;  but  they 
are  placed  in  very  unpleasant  circumstances,  they  have  the  head  rent  to  pay,  and’ 
they  are  obliged  often  to  resort  to  very  harsh  measures,  in  order  to  enforce  payment 


from  their  under  tenants. 

What  is  tlie  length  of  the  leases  of  the  middle  men  ?— They  generally  have  long 
leases,  of  lives  renewable  for  ever  ; or  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years. 

Is  it  the  practice  of  the  resident  gentlemen  to  let  the  lands,  when  those  leases  tall 
in,  to  tlie  occupying  tenants  ?— At  present  it  is  very  much  the  habit. 

Are  yon  accqiiainted  with  the  vicinity  of  llathkeale  ? — I »m. 

That  is  in  the  plain  district,  in  contiguity  with  the  mountain  district  of  which  you 
have  been-speuking?— Itis  aflat  limestone  country. 

What  is  the  state  of  comfort  or  discomfort  of  the  peasantry  of  the  mounlam 
district,  as  compared  with  the  state  of  the  peasantry  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Rathkeale  ? — 1 have  very  little  acquaintance  with  Rathkeale  since  the  period  of  the 
distress  in  1822,  and  at  that  time,  there  was  more  wretchedness  in  tliat  village 
andTlie  adjoining  part  of  the  country,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  county  of- Lime*- 
20;  11  h * 
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rick.  I was  obliged  to  devote  one-tentli  part  of  the  grant  of  money  committed  to 
my.  care  for  employing  the  poor  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  to  the  town  of  Kathkeale 
alone. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  peasantry  are  much  more  u retched 
in  Ratlikeale,  than  in  the  mountains?— I think  they  are;  or  at  least  they  M'cre  at 
the  period  I nientionetl. 

Which  should  you  say  generally,  the  peasantry  of  the  n)onntain  district  or  llie 
peasantry  of  the  plain  district,  putting  Kathkeale  out  of  considcraiion,  are  the  most 
wretdiecl? — I think  the  mountain  people  arc  often  worse  clad  than  those  in  the 
plain ; but  there  are  a greater  number  of  very  vvretdied  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  towns,  than  there  are  in  the  mountains. 

They  are  better  off  for  fuel  in  the  mountains  ? — 'i’liey  arc. 

Speaking  now  of  the  lowest  of  the  population  in  the  mountains,  what  do  you  con- 
ceive may  be  the  value  of  their  houses ; state  what  it  would  cost  to  construct  a cabin 
of  the  ordinary  quality,  that  is  occupied  by  the  cottage  tenantry  in  tlic  mountains? 
— It  would  depend,  in  .some  measure,  on  the  facility  of  procuring  timber;  bull 
should  say,  from  five  to  seven  pounds. 

Potatoes  are  the  ordinary  food  of  such  cottiers? — Yes;  they  rarely  use  any 
other. 

Have  they  milk  ? — Tliey  have,  in  the  mounlains. 

They  have  Aid? — Fuel  is  very  almndant  in  tlic  mountains. 

Describe  tlie  nature  of  their  beds  ? — 'J’hey  generally  consist  of  straw  or  heath,  but 
sometimes  they  have  featherbeds,  the  very  lower  order  rarely  have. 

Have  they  bedsteads? — In  many  cases  they  have  none. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  county  of  Doneraile  ? — 1 ami 

That  has  been  more  disturbed  than  any  other  point  in  the  south  of  Ireland? — ■ 
It  has,  within  the  last  year  and  half. 

Is  not.  the  residence  of  the  gentry  particularly  dense  there? — It  i.s ; llieve  are 
more  resident  gentry  there,  than  I think  any  other  portion  of  the  south  of  Irelanll, 
excepting  the  immedate  vicinity  of  Cork. 

Can  you  account,  in  any  way,  for  so  much  turbulence  having  existed  in  the  midst 
of  a district  so  thickly  inhabited  by  gentlemen. ? — I think  that  the  land  in  that  district 
is  much  richer  and  more  valuable  than  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  ami  conse- 
quently, previous  to  the  fall  of  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  it  bore  a very  high 
rate  of  rent ; on  the  fall  of  agricultural  produce,  the  gentry  and  the  farmers  finding 
there  was  a better  price  for  butter  than  for  corn,  changed  their  farming  system  from 
tillage  to  grass  ; the  consequence  has  been,  that  a great  number  of  the  labourers 
were  necessarily  thrown  out  of  employment,  were  easily  led  to  the  commission  of 
crime,  by  the  Whiteboy  leaders,  and  acted  against  the  gentry  and  iarmers  who 
refused  to  give  them  potatoe  ground  at  the  rate  which  they  prescribed. 

In  point  of  fact,  did  there  appear  to  you  to,  be  more  laud  turned  into  pasture  in 
that  part  ? — I think  there  was ; the  fact  was  mentioned  to  me  by  some  of  the  farmers 
of  the  country,  but  1 speak  more  from  report  than  from  actual  knowledge  of  the 
fact. 

Are  there  not  a great  number  of  middle  men  in  that  district? — There  are,  of  the 
higher  species  of  middle  men. 

Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  consideration  of  how  many  profitable  acres 
there  may  be  in  Ireland  ? — 1 have  ; Ireland  contains  altogether  about  twelve  millions 
of  Irish  plantation  acres,  which  is  equal  to  19,400,000  British  statute  acres ; I con- 
ceive that  about  one  fourth  part  of  the  land  is  at  present  unprofitable.  ; 

Be  so  good  as  to  describe  what  proportion  the  Irish  acre  beais  to  the  English 
acre?— 121  Irish  acres  are  equal  to  196  British  acres,  or  five  Irish  acres  are  equal 
to  eight  and  one-sixth  British  acres. 

Why  are  they  called  plantation  acres? — I do  not  know  the  origin  of  the  term, 
probably  larger  measure  was  given  in  settling  the  British  colonies. 

What  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  acres  do  you  conceive  to  be  profit- 
able?— I conceive  that  there  are  9,800,000  of  Irish  acres,  ,or  14,540,000  sta.tutc 
acres,  of  profitable  land  in  Ireland. 

Describe  what  you  exclude  under  the  description  of  unpi'ofitable  ? — I exclude; 
bog  and  rocky  mountain,  and  lake  and  marsh. 

Do  you  exclude  heathy  mountains? — No  nothing  that  pays  rent.  . , 

Have  you  .turned  your  attention  to  this  consideration,  supposing  the  total  of  the 
grand  jury  cess  pf  Ireland,  was  equally  apportioned  uppn  the  profitable  land,  of , 
Ireland,  how  much  upon  the  average  per  acre  would  it  amount  to  ? — I have  made  , 

a calculation 
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, on  me  i.  — 

SI,;  anTwJs  exits  in  theSent  of  the  police,  the  salaries  o,  oil, pecs, 
^„cl  rcpa,„.e,.tof^goven,,neot  a^^^^^^^^^^^  ^ucl.  per  acre  tvoold  it  mnount  to,  if  as- 
sesseTupon  ^profitable  land  of  Ireland  ?-To  one  shilling  Irish  per  Englisl,  acre, 

e^labl^h  y 

r if  tSe  stc  ro„;  were  emended  .iadi'ciously ; the  present  .node  of  constrnct.ng 

irela  ^ not  Ireland  i"W^ly 

off  in  the  state  of  its  comimmication  in  its  cross  roads?  -Ihe  cross  roads  ot  I, eland 
,T„irh  better  thou  those  in  •England,  and  more  numerous.  , , . , 

Z Ihc  Colnmitlce  to  collectivom  your  answer,  that  the  cost  ot  makmg  and 
repaii'ing  all  the  roads  in  Ireland,  amounted  to  soniethulg  less  than  sixpence  an 

S;  K&sideration, 

Entnd  S tre  orlss  than  that  proportion?-!  cannot  speak  ns  to  the  cross  road  , 
bnglano  cost  mo  l i p,,.  , materials 

a';:  fn“e  difficult  to  .Toenre  in  England  than  in  Ireland,  and  the  traffic  is  g, eater  on 

'"'Canfou  state  the  expense  of  maintaining  parish  roads  in  England  per  ““"Jj™;. 
nndbow  nZh  itwouldLmonntto  per  English  acre,  if  °‘f 

FmfKnd"— Accoi-iline  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Couimittec  ot  tlie  House 
Commons  on  the  turnpikes  mid  highways  of  England  and  Wales,  for  ^ ■ 

the  expense  of  maintaining  the  parish  roads  per  annum  amounted  E+’-'^S  j 
which  is  equal  to  nine-pence  per  statute  acre;  the  whole  extent  of  Liiglantl  and 
Wales  whether  profitable  or  unprofitable,  being  taken  into  consideration,  the  cost 

“T!>  V-'Sne:^^  roZ'alif-b?4es  of  Ireland  areas  jnd.cmusly  laid  opt, 
and  m^tard  hi  as  good  a state  as  they  oSght  to  be,  for  the  sum  of  sixpence  per 
u-re  assessed  upon  the  profituhle  lands  of  Ireland?— I think  not;  I am  fully  pel 
suad’ed  that  if  the  roads  of  Ireland  were  placed  under  ajndicious  pidancc,  and 
that  sufficient  money  were  expended  for  the  first  three  years  tp  put  them  in  piopei 
;?er  teat  tes  than^one-half  the  sum  called  for  would  be  sufficient  to  preserve  them 

WharxtrouW'be  tee  expense  of  putting  them  in  order!- 1 think  it  would  not 

much  exceed  what  is  now  levied  ; it  might  for  tee  first  year,  but  not  afteiwaids  , 

I conceive  that  if  Ireland  were  divided  into  districts,  and  an  individual,  who  being 
a civil  engineer,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  each  district  who  should  lay  ou  all  the 
new  roadf,  and  as  much  as  possible  diminish  the  number  of  old  roads  winch  am 

iisrlesa  that  the  general  expense  would  be  very  much  lessened. 

In  the  present  practice,  after  money  is  expended  on  a road,  is  there  any  ingmc- 
tion  whatever  to  establish  any  evidence  of  the  money  being  jtroperly  expended  . It 
tion  wl  ateve  j respectable  individual  should 

oii  u^ce;lficaL  tLt  tlie°,ro/osed  work  has  been  effected ; and  the  person  to 
Ihom  tee  presentment  was  granted  makes  an  affidavit  that  the  money  had  been 

■^**BuUhc  affidavit  is  made  by  the  person  interested  in  tec  business !— \ cs,  by  the 
overseer,  u'ho  is  mterested.  . , , ti  v 

Is  tlie  certificate  you  mention  required  by  law  . — 1 believe  not. 

Under  the  present  system  there  is  no  public  ofiicer  of  any  kind  concerned  in 
.upe;nle„k.g'tl.eexpo^dit.,rc  of  money  on  roads?-Therc  is  not  any  individual 

resiionsible  for  the  perfect  cxeculioii  of  ahy  county  work. 

Any  person  may  become  a road  maker  that  chooses  to  send  m an  application  fot 

money,  provided  the  grand  jury  think  proper  to  grant  it.  Yes. 

Would  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  he  better  to  have  a public  officer  iii  each  county,  an 
experienced  professional  engineer,  to  superintend  the  whole  work,  and  m point  of  fac  , 
to  execute  the  whole  work  ?-I  conceive,  that  to  insure  a proper  connection  betwe, , 
the  roads  iii  different  parts  df  the  country,  it  would  be  prclcrable  to  appoint  a(,  fug  - 
■ so,  H 
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Tlichafd<Sr\giih,  necr  .to  each  district  or  circuit,  and  that  he  should  have  assistants  in  each  county, 

£»y..  whose  number  should  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  county. 

' ^ And  that  all  money  expended  on  the  roads  should  pass  through  his  hands  ?— He 

31  May  I-824.  should  give  an  estimate  and  rletailed  specification  for  every  work  of  a certain  class  j 
the  work  should  then  be  advertized  and  let  by  contract  at  a public  meeting ; and 
before  any  payments  were  made,  the  engineer  should  inspect  the  work,  and  statn 
that  it  was  effected  according  to  his  estimate  and  specification,  and  be  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  execution  of  the  work. 

flow  can  you  secure  the  appointment  of  proper  persons  to  hold  those  situations  ; 
to  whom  would  you  give  the  power  of  appointing  ? — To  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Is  it  not,  in  the  present  system,  a material  defect,  that  the  specification  is  not 
exact  enough  ? — There  is  nothing  respecting  the  work  contained  in  the  s[)ecification 
usually  given;  the  only  matters  specified  arc  the  price  of  labour,  of  horse  work 
and  the  price  of  artificers  work  ; if  a road  is  to  be  repaired,  the  only  specification 
given  is  the  wages  of  labourers  and  horse  work. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  lately  passed,  was  not  power  given  to  the  grand  jury  of 
each  county  to  appoint  a county  surveyor? — Such  power  was  given  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Do  you  know  why  that  measure  w'as  not  carried  into  effect  ? — It  was  slated,  that 
a number  of  persons,  sufficiently  qualified  to  carry  it  into  effect,  were  not  to  be 
found. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  a number  of  proper  persons  might  now  be  found  ? — A 
great  number  might  be  found ; but  I think  it  would  be  better  to  have  only  an  en- 
gineer to  a certain  district,  and  let  there  be  subordinate  persons  to  act  under  hirnj 
by  this  means  the  Act  could  be  carried  into  effect. 

You  would  then  propose  to  appoint  a responsible  professional  engineer  over  each 
district,  and  to  give  him  a power  of  selecting  his  own  sub-engineers?— As  he  must 
' be  responsible  for  their  conduct,  I think  the  appointment  of  the  assistants  should 

be  left  to  his  discretion,  • 

Do  you  think  a sufficient  number  of  professional  men  might  be  found  ? — I am 
persuaded  there  could  ; the  public  roads  and  bridges  now  carrying  on  in  Ireland, 
at  the  public  expense,  has  created  a class  of  persons  well  qualified  to  act  as  assist- 
ant engineers  for  that  purpose;  for  instance,  all  my  assistants  arc  now  well  ac* 
quaintecl  ivith  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  materials  for  road  making  or  building 
M'hich  it  produces,  and  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people  to  be  employed. 

Would  it  not  be  very  easy  to  get  a sufficient  number  from  England  and  Scot- 
land?— I should  think  so,  if  they  were  required. 

Do  you  imagine,  that  such  an  arrangement  would  he  palatable  to  the  grand 
juries  as  that  which  you  propose? — I really  think,  at  present,  that  the  feelings  of 
the  grand  juries,  at  least  many  of  those  1 am  acquainted  with,  would  be  favourable 
to  such  an  arrangement. 

You  think  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  are  aware  of  tlic  necessity  of  some  consi* 
derable  change  ? — I think  they  are. 

And  disposed  to  look  upon  the  assistance  of  professional  men  as  a desirable 
object  ? — Certainly,  the  grand  jury  in  the  county  of  Cork  make  use  of  professional 
persons  on  every  possible  occasion. 

You  think  they  have  no  kind  of  interested  motives  in  continuing  the  present  sys- 
tem ? —I  think  those  niotives  are  very  much  diminished  ; and  I am  sure  in  the  countv 
of  Cork  grand  jury  it  does  not  exist. 

The  greater  number  of  roads  arc  under  supervisors,  are  they  not  ? — Some  are,  but 
not  the  greater  mirnber. 

Are  there  not  sopje  considerable  abuses  practi.scd  even  by  supervisors  ? — Tlicrc 
are  supervisors,  who  are  generally  of  the  higher  class,  appoint  persons  to  act  for 
them,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  making  or  repairing  roads.  ' 

Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very  wise  to  limit  the  presenting  to  one  assizes,  as 
was  formerly  the  case,  with  a view  to  correct  abuses? — Such  an  arrangement,  in 
many  cases,  would  be  found  very  inconvenient,  as,  for  example,  stopping  the  rebuild*- 
ing  of  a bridge,  or  the  repair  of  a road  broken  by  the  crossing  of  n torrent. 

The  question  refers  to  new  works,  and  not  to  the  repair  of  old  works  ? — I conceive 
that  to  make  a road  well  requires  a very  considerable  previous  ari'angcment,  and 
consequently,  though  the  presentment  may  have  been  passed  at  One  assizes,  the 
labourers  may  not  be  fully  set  to  work  till  the  following.  If  the  presentment  be 
made  at  the  summer  assizes,  every  thing  will  be  ready  for  commencing  the  work 
before  tiic  following  spring  assizes,' 
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Do  you  recollect  any  other  iroprovcment,  which  you  think  could  be  introduced 
into  the  grand  jury  system?— At  present  1 do  not  think  of  any. 

Were  the  county  rates  usually  levied  from  the  hilly  districts  of  which  you  have  been 
speaking’— Yes,  they  were  always  levied. 

Were  they  felt  by  the  people  to  be  a considerable  grievance? — When  they  were 
taken  off  in  the  year  1822,  it  was  considered  a very  great  relief. 

How  were  they  taken  off? — By  order  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  they  were  not  levied 

for  the  spring  half-year  of  1822.  . 

Is  that  district  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  subject  to  tithe?— It  is. 

Is  the  collection  of  tithe  generally  felt  to  be  a considerable  grievance?— It  is. 

Is  it  particularly  disliked  by  the  people?— Very  generally  disliked. 

What  are  the  articles  for  which  tithe  is  usually  demanded  ?— Corn,  potatoes  and 
hay. 

Is  it  of  butter?— No,  I believe  not. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  usual  rate  of  tithe  dcmamleil  throughout  that 
district?— I have  not. 

Are  they  usually  demanded  on  account  of  the  clergyman  himself,  or  of  some  person 
to  whom  he  may  have  made  a lease  ? — Leases  of  tithes  have  very  frequently  been 
made ; but  latterly,  I think  the  clergymen  have  very  frequently  taken  them  into 


their  own  hands.  . _ • u . 

Have  you  known  of  any  outrages,  originating  in  the  demand  of  tithes  in  that 
district? — I have  not  heareJ  of  any. 

Do  you  know  the  parochial  divisions  of  that  district?— I do  not ; there  is  a great 
number  of  unions  in  it.  The  church  of  Abbeyfeale  is  the  only  one  in  the  interior 
of  the  district. 


Do  you  know  of  any  resident  clergyman  but  one  in  it? — There  are,  at  this 
moment,  two  rectors  resident  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  district;  one  at 
Newmarket  and  one  at  DrurntarilF.  But  till  within  the  hist  year,  there  ivos  no 
resident  rector,  and  but  one  resident  curate,  in  the  entire  district. 

Can  you  slate  what  may  be  the  population  of  tliis  district  of  970  miles  ?■ — I can- 
not give  an  accurate  guess. 

Is  it  more  or  less  populous  than  other  mountain  districts  which  you  have  seen  in 
Ireland?— It  is  considerably  more  populous  than  the  loft^  mountain  districts  in  tlie 
county  of  Kerry ; it  is  about  as  populous  as  the  mountain  district  in  the  soutli  of 
the  county  of  Cork. 


Rkfiard  GriffiCh, 


.31  May  1824. 


John  Leslie  Foster,  Esquire,  a Member  of  the  Committee ; Examined. 

THE  Committee  understand  from  the  last  witness,  that  you  arc  possessed  of  L.  Faster, 
some  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  disturbed  district,  upon  which  you  have 
effected  some  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry? — 1 hold  a lease  under  ^ 
the  college,  in  the  north  part  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  within  one  mile  of  the  hilly 
district,  described  by  Mr.  Griffith. 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  property  which  you  hold  ? — It  consists  of  about  750 
arable  acres,  as  nearly  as  I can  recollect,  and  about  800  acres  of  bog;  the  two 
descriptions  of  land  being  very  much  interspersed. 

How  long  has  this  property  beeti  in  your  possession  ? — Since  the  year  1 8u  ; it  was 
then  in  the  tenure  of  a middle  man,  who  had  let  it  out  to  the  occupation  of  a great 
variety  of  cottier  tenants  of  the  poorest  description ; he  had  portioned  it  out  in 
a number  of  farms,  each  of  which  was  held  by  three,  four  or  five  families  who  were 
tenants  in  common,  and  also  tenants  at  will. 

How  long  did  it  continue  tenanted  in  that  way? — It  continued  in  that  situation 
until  the  year  1817.  During  the  high  prices  afforded  by  the  war,  hc  paid  Ihs  rent 
witli  sufficient  regularity,  and  it  was  not  my  business  to  inquire  particularly  into 
his  transactions  with  the  actual  occupying  tenants  ; but  in  the  latter  end  of  1815, 
and  during  the  whole  of  1816,  he  withheld  the  payment  of  rent  altogether,  tuid 
obliged  me  to  eject  him. 

What  length  of  lease  had  he? — He  had  a lease  of  twenty-one  years,  with  a cove- 
nant to  renew  to  him  toiies  qiioties  for  his  demesne,  which  comprehended  the  most 
valnahle  part  of  the  land  in  question. 

Did  he  hold  the  whole  of  those  lands  from  you  ? — Yes. 

What  term  had  he  upon  tlie  other  lands? — The  residue  of  an  uncx\)ired  term  of 
twenty-one  years. 

, 20.'  11  ii  J Had 
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Had  you  any  difficulty  in  ejecting- him? — I had  very  considerable.  Nothing  couKI 
be  more  lawless  than  the  peasantry  of  that  district  at  the  period  in  question  ; and 
. he  appeared  to  me  to  have  an  unbounded  local  influence  over  llicm,  when  1 at- 
tempted  to  sej-vc  the  process  of  ejectirient,  the  persons  employed  were  repulsed  by 
the  people  in  his  immediate  employment ; and  it  was  not  until  after  I had  been 
obliged  to  ajiply  to  the  court  of  Exchequer  for  an  attachment  against  him,  that 
the  service  could  be  eflcclcd.  It  appeared  to  me  the  most  prudent  course  to  pi-int 
hand  bills  explanatory  of  my  real  intentions  towards  the  tenantry,  and  to  endeavour 
lo  convince  them  that  it  would  be  for  their  own  interest,  that  1 should  succeed  in 
the  ejectment;  midcrtakiug  to  give  them  leases  upon  reasonable  terms.  I liirther 
brought  up  to  .town  one  or  two  of  the  most  intelligent  amongst  tliein,  the  better  to 
‘expium  to  them  the  proposed  course.  These  expectations  were  answered  by  the 
tenantry  abandoning  his  interest,  and  permitting  tlic  process  to  be  served.  • 

Had  they  paid  the  rent  to  him? — ^They  certainly  had,  though  not  to  llie  full 
amount  they  had  done  in  former  times,  but  to  a larger  amount  tlian  would  have 
enabled  him  to  pay  nie. 

What  was  the  ditl'erence  between  the  payment  made  lo  him  and  to  you  ? The 

occupying  tenants  paid  him  nearly  double  what  he  «’as  bound  to  pay  to  me. 

Alter  some  difficulty  you  got  rid  of  this  middle  man  ? — I got,  possession  in  the 
inanner  I have  staled,  without  any  difficulty,  of  all  that  portion  of  land  which  was 
in  the  occupation  of  tiiese  tenants,  but,  with  rcsjieetlo  his  demesne,  lie  left  a person 
in  possession  of  it,  and  retired  himself  lo  anotlicr  lui'in  he  held  on  the  sea  coast' 
and  continued  practically  to  hold  me  at  defiance,  by  bringing  actions  at  law  against 
the  occupying  tenantry,  and  arresting  them  for  arrears  alleged  to  be  due  to  himself;' 
he  happened  to  be  my  debtor  in  a bond  which  he  had  passed  for  tlie  seenrimT  aii 
antecedent  gale  of  rent,  and  he  obliged  me,  as  tiie  only  mode  of  bringiim  him  to 
terms,  tO‘ endeavour  to  arrest  him  upon  that  bond,  . ’ “ . 

Did  you  succeed? — On  consulting  with  persons  in  liis  nciglibourhoocl,  they  repre- 
sented, that  it  was  quite  hopeless  to  [irocure  his  arrest  Uirougb  the  suh-slierili;  he  was 
80  friendly  to  the  defendant,  that  not  even  any  sum  of  money  Would  induce  him 
to  perform  his  duty.  It  was  suggested,  however,  tliat  Ihiough  one  of  the  coroners 
of  the  county,  by  paying  a certain  sum,  tlie  object  could  be  accom|ilishcd ; the 
coroner  was  accordingly  prevailed  upon  to  grant  a special  wairant  to  arrest  the  de- 
fendant ; I left  the  maUcr  in  the  hands  of  a person  employed  by  mo  in  the  country 
who  engaged  mi  individual  peasant,  of  a very  daring  character,  to  undertake  to 
arpt  him  ; that  person,  by  the  stratagem  of  disguising  himself  ns  a woman  ami 
going  to  the  defendant,,  (who  was  a imigistrute)  under  pretence  of  seeking  justice 
effected  the  service  upon  him  of  the  law  process.  b J -► 


What  was  the  consequence  of  so  arresting  iiim  ?~'J'hc  person  so  emiiloyed  was 
very  near  losing  his  life  in  consequence;  the  retainers  of  Ihederciidant  handled  him 
m the  roughest  manner,  ami  were  proceeding,  as  was  afterwards  described  lo  me  to 
throw  him  over  a cliff  into  the  sea;  but,  on  the  interposition  of  the  defendunr  he 
escaped  Uiat  fate.  The  defendant,  immediately  afterwards,  inude  a proposition  to 
come  into  term's  with  tne,  that  he  would  forgive  the  arrears  to  the  occupyinji  tenant 
if  I would  forgive  him  his  bond  debt.  I found,  afterwards,  lie  was  induced  to  take 
that  course,  owing  to  the  accidentid  circumstance  of  some  soldiers  coniine  into  his 
neighbourhood,  and 'being  stationed  close  to  his  residence;  he  conceived  that  this 
vyas  through  soip  iniluence  of  mine,  and  that  it  was  for  tlie  purpose  of  comp'cllimr 
the  execution  of  the  jirocess  ol  ilie  law,  which  certainly  could  not  be  enforced  in 
any  other  iriannei-.  I liad  nothing  lo  do,  in  point  of  fact,  with  the  soldiers  comiiifr 
but  owing  to  that  circumstance  the  object  was  attained  ; he  released  the  tenantry 
and  1 Teleased  him.  • 'j* 


Is  he  still  a magistrate  ?— He  i.s  dead. 

What  proportion  of  the  arrear  of  rent  due  lo  the  middle  man  do  the  tenants  pav 

0 you  . -It  was  a part  of  my  proposition  to  them,  that  they  should  secure  to  me 

two-thirds  of  their  arrears  to  him,  payable  by  instalments  in  six  years;  owiiiLr  la 
the  great  depreciaiion  m prices  that  ensued,  I have  insisted  upon  a very  small  por^ 
tion  of  that  arrear,  and  I consider  it  in  the  greater  part  as  lost.  * 

At  whst  rent  do  they  stmicl  to  you  ns  comparod  to  that  they  paid  to  him  ?— 

1 gave  them  leases  for  tvyenly  years  at  two  tl.irds  of  their  rent  to  him,  suliiecf  to 
inodifieations  whenever  they  confd  make  oiu  a case  for  it. 

d,i!v  n 'Ti“  r'™'''’ ?»'"er  as  well  as  ll.e  tenants  by  ejecting 

(his  manf-I  should  have  been  so  tf  I liad  ever  recovered  llie  urrear;  Lt  eonsi 

. dering 
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tiering  tlial  I Imve  lost  that,  and  also  have  lost  tho  aiiioimt  secured  upon  his  bond, 
I am,  upon  the  n ltole,  not  a gainer.  . . , , , , 

Havin'?  «ot  rid  of  Ijiin,  yon  made  your  bargain  with  the  other  tenants . Just  so  ; 
the  fmst  thing  I proposed  was,  that  the  land  should  be  surveyed  ; I then  desired,  _as 
a necessary  preliminary  to  granting  lca.ses,  that  they  should  dissolve  their  tenaiitcies 
in  common;  I was  informed  by  several  of  the  resident -gentry  (who,  I must  add, 
looked  with  great  disfavour  on  the  experiment,  and  predicted  its  entire  failure)  that 
the  tenantry  would  never  consent  to  the  dissolution  of  their  tenantcies  in  common. 
The  result  was,  however,  .so  remarkably  the  contrary,  that  they  proceeded  the 
length  of  throwing  down  their  own  houses,  which,  ns  a part  of  the  tenantcy-in-common 
system  had  been  collected  into  very  inconvenient  clusters,  and  in  situations  not 
reconcilable  with  a division  of  the  land;  they  have  since  that,  in  many. instances, 
built  insulated  houses  for  themselves  at  their  own  expense;  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  division  of  the  land,  it  had  been  represented  to  me,  ihat  d would  occasion 
an  universal  struggle'  not  unattended  with  violence ; the  proposition  which  I made 
was,  that  they  should  appoint  arbitrators  not  interested  in  the  parlicular  subject 
matter  of  division,  but  tenants  upon  the  property;  and  in  lliat  way,  without  the. 
slightest  practical  difficulty,  all  the  tenures  in  common  were  dissolved,  and  the  laud 
was  divided  among  the  people;  I then  made  to  them  leases  for  twenty  years. 

Did  you  leave  all  the  under  tenants  upon  the  land,  or  were  you  obliged  to  turn 
oiit  some  ? — The  result  of  the  division  was,  that  the  property  was  divided  into  about 
fifty-three  farms.  I considered  it  a particularly  fortunate  circumstance  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  get  rid  of  above  half  a dozen  individuals ; I consider,  however,  that 
circumstance  accidental,  and  that  it  might  not  appl}' to  other  cases.  1 hose  indi- 
viduals went  away,  and  betook  themselves  to  other  pursuits. 

Have  you  found,  that  these  under  tenants  to  whom  the  rent  lias  been  reduced 
one-third,  as  compared  witli  wliat  they  paid  to  the  mkldleman,_that  they  have  been 
satisfied  and  regular  in  their  payments? — With  respect  to  their  salislaction,  it  was. 
quite  unbounded  ; with  respect  to  the  regularity  of  their  payments,  I liad  apprized 
them,  that  I would  insist  on  the  utmost  punctuality,  and  even  required. that  they 
should  be  English  tenants,  that  is,  that  they  should  pay  their  rents  when  really  due, 
and  not  six  months  afterwards.  In  point  of  fact,  they  paid  their  first  six  half-yearly- 
payments  with  punctuality,  thereby  falsifying  all  the  jiredictions  which  I had' 
received  to  the  contrary;  and  upon  which  point  I must  again  state,  that  the  gentle- 
men of  the  country,  and  more  particularly  the  farmers,  had  appeared  convinced 
liiat  the  project  was  quite  chimerical,  and  such  as  never  could  be  entertained  by 
any  person  really  acquainted  with  the  county  of  Kerry.  The  punctuality  of  payment 
was,  for  the  first  time,  interrupted  in  the  autumn  of  1 821 , and  was  connected  distinctly 
witli  an  incursion  from  the  mountains  of  a band  of  Whiteboys,  who  swept  through 
the  property  in  one  night,  and  made  intimations  to  the  tenantry,  the  nature  of  which 
I’  never  could  distinctly  ascertain.  The  gale  of  rent  which  ought  to  have  been  paid 
in  the  autumn  of  1821  was,  generally  speaking,  withheld,  save  that  a quantity  of 
cattle  that  the  tenants  wished  to  sell,  and  vvliich  they  had  reared  for  that  purpose, 
were  driven  by  them,  at  their  own  expense,  above  160  miles,  to  my  residence  in 
Louth  ; and  these  tiiey  allowed  me  to  take  in  part  payment  of  their  rent,  at  my  own 
valuation.  I interpreted  the  proceeding  as  a favourable  omen  of  their  real  dis- 
positions, but  considered  them-as  acting  under  a system  of  intimidation. 

Do  you  think,  that  their  rents  being  too  high,  was  the  reason  they  did  not  pay- 
you?— -I'  have  no  doubt  that  they  could  have  paid  me  that  whole  gale  in  money,. as 
easily  as  the  preceding  one. 

What  was  the  state  of  your  tenantry,  in  the  year  1 822  ? — When  the  famine  ensued, 
I felt  it  my  duty  to  inquire  particularly  into  their  circumstances,  and  found,  to  rny' 
surprize,  that  there  was  not  a pauper  at  that  time  on  the  property,  not  a single  person- 
requiring'  the  aid  which  was  sent  from  England  ; it  was  represented,  however,  to 
me,  that  the  tenantry  were  converting  the  gale,  which  they  ought  to  have  paid  me  in. 
tlie  autumn  preceding,  to  the  purposes  of  their  own  subsistence ; and  I have,  in  fact, 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  that  representation  was  true.  I was  shortly  afterwards 
surprized  to  learn  from  the  relief  committee,  that  the  most  pathetic  representations 
bad  been  made  from  this  very  property ; and,  upon  further  inquiry  into  the  facts, 
I found  that  a number  of  wretched  persons  from  the  adjoining  neighbourhood,, 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  comparative  exemption  of  this  spot  from  this  suffering, 
to  pour  into  it,  and  get  their  friends  and  connections  on  the  property,  to  make  what', 
was  in  fact  an  untrue  representatiou,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief,  and  they  did 
obtain  it.  . . . ' 

20.  II  ii  4 How 


John  L.  Foster, 


31  May  1824. 
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Jvhn  I:  piHUr.,  How  have  your  tenants  gone  on  since  ? — The  lust  gale  that  was  paid  with  punctur 
ality  was  in  the  spring  of  1821  ; three  years  have  since  elapsed  ; during  the  w'holb 
^ '".p'  of  that  time  there  has  been  a difficulty  in  obtaining  payment  from  them;  the  gale 

3,1  Jay  J844-  September  1822  is  now  discharged,  but  the  two  gales  of  Marcli 

and  September  182,3,  ‘“'“I  Marcli  1824,  remain  unpaid,  they  liave  in  fact  fallen 
so  much  into  arrear ; but  I doubt  whether,  upon  the  w-hole,  there  are  many  proper- 
ties in  the  neighbourhood  that  are  even  so  well  circumstanced ; and  I must  addL 
that  during  the  tlucc  years  succeeding  181  7,  in  which  they  paid  their  rents  with 
punctuality,  I have  the  means  of  knowing  that  the  tenantry  of  the  adjoining  estates 
were  not  paying  their  rents  with  any,  corresponding  regularity  to  their  landlords. 

Since  you  have  got  rid  of  the  middle  man,  has  there  been  any  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  face  of  the  property? — In  1S17  the  people  were  mere  inuipers, 
rvithout  industry,  or  any  spirit  of  improvement,  the  system  of  tcuantcy  in  common 
effectually  repressing  both  ; tlioir  houses  are  now  quite  of  a different  and  superior 
description,  so  is  the  stock  upon  the  farms,  so  also  is  their  dress,  and  their  mode  of 
living.  I must  add,  however,  that  a.  considerable  portion  of  what  they  have  vvitliheld 
from  me  has  been  employed  in  the  permanent  bettering  of  their  own  condition. 

It  need  scarcely  be  asked  whether  any  of  those  tenants  were  implicated  in  any. 
of  the  disturbances  ? — I am  persuaded  not  one  of  them  was  implicated  ; I am  per- 
suaded furthei-,  that  on  the  whole  they  regret  the  circumstance  of  their  existing,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  have  llionglit  it  worth  while  to  ascertain  how  far  tlioy  could 
convert  these  disturbances  to  their  own  prolit,  by  trying  tlic  extent  of  my,  for- 
bearance. 

In  what  mode  do  they  pay  their  rents  ? — Universally  by  the  produce  of  the  batten 
tliey  make  on  their  respective  farms,  during  the  summer  and  autinnu.  Tins  they 
send  on  horseback,  a distance,  by  the  circuitous  roads  of  the  country,  of  .seventy  miles 
to  Cork ; during  the  time  of  the  middle  man,  he  used  to  take  the  butter  from  Ihcuii 
at  bis  own  valuation,  and  took  care,  in  that  manner  to  have  them  always  in  liis  debt, 
and  under  circumstances  that  made  it  practically  impossible  for  any  man  to  know, 
how  much  he  was  really  in  arrear.  I suggested  to  the  tenants  how  very  inucli  it 
•\VOuld  be.  to  their  own  advantage  to  sell  the  butter  in  Cork,  at  the  highest  price  lliey; 
could  obtain  for  it ; and  told  them,  that  I would  permit  them  to  pursue  that  course^ 
so  long  as  they  lodged  the  proceeds  with  punctuality  at  u Imnker’s,  whom  I named; 
at  Cork,  apprizing  tliem,  that  if  any  of  the  money  that  proceeded  from  the  sale  of 
the  blitter,  was  ever  brought,  back  to  Kerry,  I would  withdraw  that  indulgence,  ofi 
letting  them  sell  it.  at  Cork  to  the  best  advantage.  I have  reason  to  believo,  that: 
tliey  have  adhered  to  that  arrangement. 

Do  they  still  continue  to  find  a market  for  their  butter  ? — Yes;  and  they  still  dor 
take  the  butter  in  the  manner  I have  described,  but  I am  not  equally  certain  at 
present, as  to  their  paying  me  the  whole  of  what  tliey  receive  for  it. 

What  do  you  mean  by  its  being  an  indulgence  to  them  to  send  their  butter  ta 
Cork? — The  practice  as  I have  understood,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  is,  to  direct, 
the  tenants  on . the  occasion  of  tliose  expeditions  to  Cork,  to  sell  to  a particular; 
factor,  who  is,  to  value  between  die  landlord  and  the  tenant;  it  i&  thn  general  im- 
pression of  the  tenantry,  and  perhaps  not  an  unfounded  one,  that  he  makes  that 
valuation  with  rather  a leaning  towards  the  interest  of  the  landlord  ; my  indulgence 
consisted  in  permitting,  them  to  sell  it  to  any  person  they  pleased,  and  ut  what  pricei 
they  could  obtain  for  it. 

lias  the  landlord  any  legal  power  to  prevent  the  tenant  from  selling  the  buUeiv 
he  makes,  in  any  way  the  tenant  may  think  most  advantageous? — Certainly  mot 
hut  , generally  speaking,  the  tenant  owing  to  arrears  and  oilier  circumstances,  is  , so 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  landlord  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  tliut  he  must  sell  to. 
a.factor  or  do.almost  any  thing  else  he  is  directed  ; the  indulgence  consisted  in  this,; 
tJiat,no  particular  factor  was  named,  but  that  they  were  allowed  to  find  theiriO.wm 
market, 

. Has  the  landlord  any  right  to  prevent  that?—  Certainly  not. 

Do  you  know  any  landlords  wlio  are  in  the  habit  or  do  prevent  their  tenants  going 
taaany  factors  they  please,  so  as,  to  get  the  highest  price  in,  tire  market  ? — I knovw 
itwaathe  practice  of  the  middle  man  in  1811  ; and  on  inquiry:!,  was.  told,  this; 
practice  was  cauimo.n. 

Ave.not  the  tenants, to  he  considered  almost  tenants  at  will,  from  the,  circumn 
stance, of  their  being  constantly  in  arrear? — It  may  be, so, 

Wliaf  steps  have  you  taken  with  respect  to  tithes  ^ -I  found  the  colleetioorof/ 
tithes  from  those  people  a source  of  great  dissatisfaction  ; aiul  I told  them  our  tliei 

lii'st 
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firstseltlementof  the  property:  in  the  year  1817,  that  I would  agree  with  the  person 
entitled  to  those  tithes  :for  five  yearsi  with  the  power  however  of  disconlimiing  the 
agreement  .on. giving  him  notice-;  that  I would  pay  the  sum  in  the  first'  instance, 
and  that  they must  collect  it  amongst  themselve.s  and  pay  it'  over  to  me,  without 
mixing,  it  with  the  rent  account ; that  I would  never  inquire  on'  what  principle  they 
assesskl  -it  amongst  themselves  ; but  that  if  at  any  time  they  failed  to  replace  it  to 
me,  I. would  discontinue  the  agreefnent  with  the  tithe  owner  ; during  the  whole  five 
years  J never  met  with  the  slightest  irregularity  in  the  payment. 

.Not  even  when  they  have  been  in  arrear  for  rent  ? — Not  even  when  they  have 
been  in  arfear  for  rent;  they  always  did  settle  the  tithe  account  with  me. 

Have  you  had  occasion  to  eject  any  of  your  tenants?—!  did  eject,  I think,  two 
or  three  persons,  who  held  very  small  holdings  in  the  course  of  the  last  year;  they 
were  persons  whom  I considered  not  to  be  of  good  character,  and  I felt  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  it.  I have  at  present  been  obliged  to  threaten  to  eject  five  or 
six  more. 

How  did  yoii  regulate  the  charge  for  tithe,  which  youiniposed  upon  those  people, 
in  addition  to  their  rent? — The  tithe  owner  proposed  to  me,  to  make  an  agreement 
for  a sum  certain,  I proposed  it  through  a local  agent  to  the  tenantry,  and  they  said 
they  were  satisfied  ; I inquired  no  further. 

What  charge  did  you  make  to  the  tenantry,  was  it  an  acreable  charge  ? — I made 
no  other  charge  to  them,  than  that  they  should  replace  the  specific  sum  which  I 
was  to  pay  to  the  tithe  owner,  and  in  point  of  fact  I never  inquired  further ; but 
I do  know  this,  that  it  never  gave  rise  to  any  disagreement  among  themselves. 

• Although,  in  consequence  of  the  visit  from  the  insurgents,  they-discontinued  the 
payment  of  i-ent,  they  did  not  discontinue  the  payment  of  tithe  ?~I  do  not  think 
much  can  be  deduced  from  that  circumstance';  the  tithe  amount  was  inconsiderable 
in  proportion  to  the  rent,  and  it  was  a great  object  to  them  to  secure  quiet  upon 
that  head. 

' Have  you  any  further  information  on  the  subject  of  this  property,  which  you  can 
communicate  to  the  Committee  ? — There  is  none  occurs  to  me  at  present,  except 
to  say,  that  the  appearance  and  the  condition  of  people-  is  more  improved  even  than 
I had  liope'd  ; and  that  the  experiment  has  left  not  the  slightest  doubt  upon  my 
mind,  that  if  absentee  proprietors  were  to  act  on  the  principle  of  getting  rid  of  the 
middle  men,  .and  dividing  their  estates  judiciously,  setting  them  to  the  occupying 
tenants  at  moderate  rents,  and  of  collecting  those  rents  through  local  agents  their 
incomes  wnuld.be  better  paid,:the  amount  of  their  rent  rolls  considerably  increased^ 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  effectually  consulted.  I would  add,  that  the 
demand  for  labour  would  be  increased  in  a stiff  greater  proportion.  A middle  man, 
ruling  over  a crowd  of  insolvent  cottiers,  requires  very  few  labourers,  in  comparison 
to  what  would  be  necessary  in  the  same  district  if  parcelled  out  amongst  industrious 
farmers; 

Would  you  not  apply  those  observations  to  the  case  of  all  landlords  in  Ireland? — 
Certainly. 

Do  not  you  think  they  have  adopted  that  system,  in  many  instances,  as  far  as 
they  reasonably  can? — I have  little  local  knowledge  of  that  part  of  Ireland.;  .what 
I possess  is  founded  on  two  visits  I paid  to  it  in  the  years  1811  and  1818.  I can- 
not speak  as  to  the  present  impressions  of  the  gentlemen  in  that  district,  but  in  the 
vear  1811,  when  I made,  it  my  business  to  inquire,  I found  no  answer  but  this,  that 
It  was  impossible  to  deal  with  the  peasantry  at  all,  except  through  the  intervention 
ofmi'^dletne'n;  . . 

Have  your  tenants  underlet  any  part  of  their  lands,  since  you  made  them  their 
leases  ? — The  rents  which  I reserved  in  those  leases  were,  in  point  of  fact,  double  the 
amount  of  what  the  tenants  were  really  to  pay,  the  reservation  of  the  rent  being 
followed  with  a condition;  that  I would  accept  half  the  amount  of  what  was  reserved 
as  a payment  for  the  whole,  so  long  as  the  land  was  in  the.  tenure  of  the  lessee,  or 
his  child,  "or  of  any  lineal  descendants,  or  any  .husband  or  wife  of  any  lineal 

descendant.  ' • • •'  *i  t u 

, Have  you  found  that  clause  succeed  practically  in  preventing  alienation? — It  has 
prevented  alienation  altogether,  and  it  has  confined  sub-letting  to  the  mere  adinis- 
siori  of  a'cottier  tenant  here  and  there,  a practice  'to  which  tbey  are  a great  deal  too 
moch, inclined,  and  which  has  often  induced  me, to  threaten  the  enforcing  the  penal 

rent' ; it  is  a source  of  growing  dissatisfaction  upon  my  own  mind.  . . ' 

Upon  the,  whple,-  you  are  not  of  opinion  that  this  plan  you  have  adopted  .is  alto- 
gether successful  ? — I have  never  acted  upon  the  plan,  1 have  never,  exacted. the 

2P.  I i 
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penal  rept;  but  when  the  country  becomes  tranquil  and  perfectly  amenable  to  law 
I should  probably  make  a few  examples  of  enforcing  that  non-alienation  clause- 
I have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  effectual  wherever  the  law  is  obeyed.  The  legal 
difficulties  that  exi.st  usually  against  the  enforcement  of  penal  rents,  appear  to  me  to 
be  avoided  by  this  mode,  and  for  this  reason,  that  in  this  way  the  tenant,  if  he  com- 
plained, would  have  to  become  a plaintiff  in  any  legal  proceeding,  and  that,  in  other 
modes,  it  is  the  landlord  who  must  become  the  plaintiff,  and  be  put  to  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  taking  the  legal  proceeding ; I conceive,  that  no  tenant  whom  I was 
disposed  to  deal  with  in  this  manner  -would  assume  the  character  of  a plaintiff 
however  likely  that  he  might  set  me  at  defiance  if  I allowed  him  to  take  the 
cliaractcr  of  a defendant. 

Have  any  of  the  farms  been  divided  among  the  children  of  the  tenants  ? — I believe 
-not  as  yet,  to  any  extent,  but  it  is  an  evil  that  1 look  forward  to  witli  some  anxiety; 
I beg  to  add,  that  I am  fully  aware  that  there  may  be  difficullies  in  reserve  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject. 

Supposing  one  of  your  tenants,  having  three  or  four  sons,  wished  to  divide  his 
farm  so  as  to  make  provision  for  them,  vi’oukl  the  pow’cr  you  have  reserved  by  your 
lease  enable  you  to  prevent  that  ? — It  would  not. 

Can  you  suggest  any  other  plan,  by  which  a landlord  in  Ireland  may  re.serve  in  his 
own  hands  the  power  of  having  those  lands  occupied  by  tenants  of  his  own  choice? 
—I  really  cannot  suggest  any  mode  that  I sliould  recommend  of  going  nearer  to 
the  object ; I should  add,  liowcvcr,  that  1 have  endeavoured  (the  result  must  prove 
whether  with  any  success)  to  diminish  the  chances  of  their  being  content  to  go 
on  43  formerly,  multiplying  on  the  spot  where  they  were  born,  by  introducing  an 
unproved  mode  of  education  among  the  people,  by  giving  them  superior  notions  of 
comfort,  and  by  suggesting  various  lines  of  life  in  which  they  might  hope  to  better 
fheir  condition  by  active  pursuits,  rather  tluui  staying  inactive  at  home. 

Have  you  established  schools?— I have  established  one. 

Has  it  been  the  practice  for  the  sons  of  your  farmers  to  leave  tlieir  homes  to 
look  for  work  elswhere  ?— As  yet  our  connection  has  been  so  short,  that  1 really 
cannot  answer  that  question.  ^ 

Why  would  not  the  ordinary  clause  against  underletting  be  as  effectual  in  Ireland 
as  It  IS  m England  ?— The  feelings  of  juries  in  Ireland  would,  I think,  materially 
obstruct  the  assertion  of  a landlord’s  claim  of  that  nature  ; and  there  is  a degree  of 
excuse  for  that  feeling,  that  the  occupation  of  the  land  is  so  much  a necessary  of 
life  in  Ii  eland,  that  jurors  would  strain  every  point  in  their  -power  to  meet  that 
necessity. 


Would  U not  be  expedient  to  take  that  question  out  of  the  hands  of  juries  ?— It 
does  not  occur  to  me  at  present  in  whnt  way  that  could  be  affected  ; a landlord 
whether  he  distrains  or  brings  an  action  of  debt  or  covenant,  or  brings  an  ejcctmenL 
IS  in  all  cases  obliged  to  adopt  a proceeding,  which  ihay  bring  the  case  before 
a jury. 

Might  not  a mode  be  adopted  of  bringing  those  cases  before  a judge,  for  his  con^ 
sidexation,  .instead  of  bringing  it  before  a jury  ? — I am  not  aware  in  what  maimer  it 
could  be  done. 


Mercurii,  2“  die  JimH,  1824. 

Tjie  Right  Honouhable  LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON, 

IN  THE  CIIAril. 


T/ie  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Day. 

i June  i8'24. 


The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Day,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

YOU  have  been  several  years  one  of  the  Irish  judges  f-Twenty-one  years. 

In  what  court  ?— The  court  of  King’,s  Bench.  } 3 

at  Sruaf"  ““f '“1? “ grand  juror,  while  I was 
at  the  bar , and  indeed  since  I quitted  the  bench  I have  bein  foreman  of  the.grand 
jury  in  my  county.  ® 

of  kterV^  of  Kerry^,  with  which  you  are  personally  connected,  has  been  disturbed 

neiihhm'^ne  'o'®  i "“t  so  much  disturbed  as  some  of  the 

neighbouring  raunties ; il  was  disturbed  a good  deal  by  the  overflowing  of  neigh- 

yrTr'lSr’’  “f  (Rostand  Limerick;  but  not  now  for®these,  tlo 

.You 
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• You  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  disturbances  in  the  counties  of  Cork  Tie  Hon. 

and  Limerick  ? — I think  I am  pretty  well ; we  all  know  them  too  well.  Mr.  Justice  Day. 

Have  you  resided  in  the  county  of  Kerry  P—No ; iny  profession  and  office  made  ' ' ' 

it  impossible  for  me  to  reside  so  far  from  the  capital ; but  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  ^ ‘ 

visiting  the  county  in  the  summer ; I generally  visit  it  for  two  or  three  months  in  the 
year. 

Have  you  gone  that  circuit? — Yes,  sometimes. 

In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  causes  of  those  disturbances  ? — I should  think  they 
have  proceeded  from  different  causes  in  the  different  counties;  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  I apprehend  that  they  commenced  upon  Lord  Courtenay’s  estate,  and  that, 
there  was  a good  deal  of  oppression  practised  upon  that  estate ; in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  the  disturbances  were,  I think,  a good  deal  owing  to  the  total  want  of  employ- 
ment for  the  peasantry,  and  the  consequent  great  distress  and  suffering ; and  perhaps 
a good  deal  so  in  the  county  of  Cork,  but  I know  more  of  the  county  of  Kerry ; 

I think  those  are  the  proximate  causes  in  those  two  counties. 

What  other  causes  do  you  allude  to? — Want  of  employment  in  the  county  of 
Kerry  proceeded,  and  still  proceeds  from  the  want  of  manufactures,  and  from  the 
absence  of  the  great  majority  of  the  lords  paramount ; the  inheritors  of  the  soil,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  reside  out  of  that  county ; they  draw  the  income  of  the  county 
entirely  out  of  it ; thus  the  peasantry  upon  their  estates  have  neither  the  benefit  of 
their  control,  or  their  protection,  or  their  advice,  or  the  expenditure  of  their  income 
amongst  them  ; there  is  no  improvement  going  on  upon  their  estates,  and  the 
peasantry  upon  them  have  no  employment ; it  cannot  be  expected,  that  in  a state 
of  that  kind,  they  must  not  be  very  inflammable,  very  susceptible  of  inflammation, 
and. easy  of  excitement  and  disturbance. 

The  inheritors  of  the  estates  are  generally  absentees  ? — They  are,  with  some  few 
exceptions. 

Are  there  many  resident  clergy  ? — I think  the  clergy  generally  reside ; I except 
the  Bishop  of  Ardfert,  which  is  united  to  Limerick,  and  the  dignitaries. 

• From  the  extent  of  the  parishes,  are  the  clergy  thickly  or  thinly  scattered  over  the 
country? — Much  more  thinly  scattered  than  1 think  they  ought  to  be;  several- 
benefices  consist  of  unions,  which  I think  extremely  impolitic;  the  consequence  is, 
that  those  benefices  are  considerable,  and  much  too  extensive  to  be  properly  served 
by  a clergy  so  thinly  scattered. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  residence  of  the  clergy  is  any  adequate  substitute  for  the 
absence  of  the  landed  proprietors  themselves  ? — 1 certainly  can  by  no- means  think 
so ; it  is  extremely  important  that  both  should  reside ; I would  not  however  con- 
found all  non-residents ; I know  perfectly  well  that  there  are  some  Irish  absentees 
whose  estates  do  not  suffer,  by  reason  of  the  benevolence  and  liberality  of- the 
landlord. 

Is  the  connection  between  the  tithe  holder  and  the  peasant  population,  a connec- 
tion of  the  same  description  as  that  between  the  landlord  and  the  peasant  popu- 
lation?— Certainly  not;  tlie  landlord  has  an  intei*est,  and  a permanent  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  his  tenantry  ; the  tithe  holder,  if  by  that  be  meant  the  tithe  farmer, 
is  but  a temporary  tenant,  and  can  have  no  object  Gut  to  get  the  rent  or  value  of  the 
tithe  as  well  as  he  can. 

Then,  under  those  circumstances,  can  he  be  as  useful,  generally  speaking,  as' 
a resident,  with  regard  to  temporal  concerns,  as  the  proprietor? — The  tithe  Holder, 
whether  pai'sonor  his  farmer,  cannot  possess  as  much  inflyence;  lie  cannot  exercise 
the  same  degfee'of  authority  in  controlling  ; the  advice  and  instruction  of  the  pairson 
most  be  very  material,  but  he  cannot  be  so  influential  as  the  landlord. 

In  addition  to  the  want  of  employment,  and  the  absence  of  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors in  the  county  of  Kerry,  what  other  predisposing  causes  to  disturbance  should 
you  enumerate;  are  there  any  other  predisposing  causes  to  disturbance? — What- 
ever causes  produce  immorafity,  necessarily  produce  and  lead  to  a good  deal  of 
violation  of  the  law';  for  instance,  the  forty  shilling  freeholders,  the  multiplication 
of  which  has  been  so  excessive  as  to  exemplify  all  the  benefits  of  universal  suffrage 
in  that  country.  This  multiplication  and  rage  for^  forty  shilling  freeholders  leads  to 
all  manner  of  offences  and  vices,  to  perjury,  drunkenness,  bribery,  rioting  and  idle- 
ness-j  and  that  I think  is  a cause  which  will  predispose  and  prepare  for  bad  im- 
pressions. 

Are  there  any  other  political  causes  that  you  conceive  predispose  the  population  • 
to  disturbance?^ — rTheir  profound  ignorance,  and  want  of  education  contribute  power-  • 
fully  ; and  it  strikes  me  also,  that  the  unfortunate  and  conflicting  state  of  religion ' 
ao.  I i 2 in 
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in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  has  that  effect ; but  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  the  two  sect- 
are  entirely  incorporated ; there  is  scarcely  a distinction  in  feeling  between  the  Pros 
tenant  and  the  Catholic,  they  live  upon  tlie  most  cordial  and  harmonious  looting,  and 
maintain  a sociable  and  most  creditable  intercourse  with  one  another. 

Then  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  you  dp  not  conceive  that  the  religious  distinctions 
between  the  peo[)lc  have  any  tendency  to  produce  discontent? — 1 do  not  think  that 
the  troubles  of  that  county  have  had  any  thing  at  all  of  a religious  character. 

Do  you  conceive  tliat  the  cause  of  the  religious  distinction  between  the  people, 
Iraviiv' no  tendency  to  dispose  them  to  riot,  arises  from  the  perfect  harmony  in  which 
tlie  two  sects  live  together  ? — That  must  naturally  he  the  effect  of  harmony ; 1 do 
not  apprehend  there  is  any  attempt  to  disunite  them,  or  to  excite  any  lawless  spirit  in 
the  county,  by  any  ministei-  of  religion,  or  by  any  religious  or  political  leader.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  have  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  any  individual  of  either 
description  to  disturb  tlie  peace  of  that  county. 

Tlien,  in  liie  county  of  Kerry,  you  do  not  conceive  that  religions  differences  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  tlie  distnrbancc.s?— Not  in  tlic  least. 

From  your  observation  and  knowledge  of  other  counties  in  Ireland,  do  yon  think 
that  in  other  counties  those  religious  differences  have  a tendency  to  produce  dis- 
order?  I think,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  tlicre  is  a good  deal  of  very  unfortunate 

religious  collision. 

Do  the  tivo  sects  live  in  as  much  harmony  as  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  all  the 
other  comities  in  tlic  south  of  Ireland  ?-— Upon  my  word,  as  far  as  I urn  capable  of 
judging  in  the  case  of  counties,  that  I am  not  very  familiar  with  of  late  years,  I do 
n'ot  understand  that  there  is  any  thing  of  religious  colouring  in  tlic  character  of  the 
county  of  Cork  or  Limerick  disturbances ; what  satisfies  me  as  to  that  fact  is,  that 
the  individuals  of  both  persuasions  are  indifferently  the  objects  of  attack  among  those 
banditti;  property,  and  not  religion,  seems  to  be  the  principle  that  governs  the 


disturbances. 

Have  not  disturbances  existed  in  Limerick,  Cork  and  Tipperary,  during  a con- 
siderable.number  of  years  ? — A great  many ; indeed,  as  far  as  my  long  tnetnory  goes 
back,  in  some  of  them. 

Have  they  not  also  existed  in  many  other  counties  of  Ireland,  during  the  last 
twenty  years  ? — There  are  very  few  counties  that  have  been  quite  free  from  them  ; 
in  the  province  of  Connaught,  both  before  the  rebellion  and  long  since ; so  also  in 
the  other  provinces. 

During  several  of  those  years,  were  not  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  very 
high  in  the  years  i8i0,  1811  and  1812? — During  the  war  they  were  extremely 
high. 

Were  they  not  so  high,  that  all  rents  were  very  easily  paid? — Yes;  and  very 
unreasonable  rents  indeed  were  paid. 

They  were  paid  without  any  difficulty? — Without  any  difficulty  whatever,  for  the 
agricultural  prices  were  proportipnably  high. 

So  that  very  excessive  disturbances  existed  at  the  time  that  there  was  no  actual 
distress  on  account  of  rent? — Very  considerable  in  some  places. 

Then  what  would  you  suppose  to  be  the  causes  of  those  disturbances  ?-r-In  the 
county  of  Tipperary  there'were  conflicting  factions,  clans  that  divided  the  peasantry 
of  that  county,  and  contributed  very  much  to,  or  rather  created  its  disturbance, 
under  the  senseless  denominations  of  Shanavists  and  Caravats  ; they  appear  senseless 
denominations,  but  are  intelligible  among  themselves.  I tliink,  in  that  county,  as 
well  as  some  others,  of  the  south  and  west,  much  insubordination  was  attributable 
to  a hostile  spirit  amongst  neighbouring  clans  and  factions,  whid)  continue  still  to 
divide  the  Irish,  and  to  have  been  transmitted  from  the  earliest  and  most  uncivi- 
lized periods  of  Ireland. 

Were  not  the  measures  of  the,  insurgents  generally  directed  against  the  laws 
and  order? — Certainly,  there, was  a great  deal  of  outrage  committed  against  the 
laws. 

. Then,  in  all  those  disturbances,  there  is  the  common  character  of  general  hostility 
to  the  administration  of  the  laws,  and  the  general  peace  of  the  country  ? — Certainly. 
It  might  be  naturally  expected  in  a country,  where,  with  the  exception  of  one  pro- 
vince, the  lower  peasantry  are  so  extremely  ignorant  and  uneducated.  I speak  of 
course  of  the  present  generation ; it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  education  will  now  diffuse 
itself  with  spirit  among  the  younger  classes,  and  that  the  rising  or  growing  generation 
may  mend  propqrtionably  in  morals  and  good  order.  But,  at  present,  they- are  so 

brutishly 
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bmtishly  ignorant,  that  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  nondercd  at,  that  they  shoald  be  too 

^’^fs'^thCTe  not'a  general  state  of  feeling  in  the  country,  that  makes  all  attempts  at 
forIning  imu?gent  parties,  a matter  of  facility  with  any  desperate  md.vtdua  who 
mnv  think  proper  to  undertake  it  i— There  is  a very  great  disposition  to  fall  iii  with 
r/nisoii  that  will  promote  a spirit  of  that  kind,  among  the  very  dregs  of  the 
peonte  while  such  a spirit  is  going  forward,  the  clergy  have  no  influence  among 
them  ■ ’the  Catholic  clergy  have  then  very  little  influence  ; they  take  a gieat  deal  ot 
pains;’  but  tlTey  produce  fery  little  effect.  The  Protestant  clergy  have  not  so  much 
to  do  with  people  of  that  condition,  in  the  disturbed  counties.  , _ 

Does  tha^  disposition,  that  prevails  so  generally  amongst  the  people,  arise  in  any 
demee  from  discontent  ?— Discontent  at  their  own  poverty  is  undoubtedly  quite 
natural.  They  must  feel  a great  degree  of  discontent  at  their  condition ; they  have 
very  severe  rack-rents  to  pay,  and  all  the  grand  jury  and  other  burdens,  mid  then  hold- 
ingvery  precarious.  Ido  not  know  any  other  discontent  amongst  them.  Not  discontent 
wUh  the  goveriiicnt  ccrtiliiily,  I mean  no  disaffection ; it  is  not  a discontent  of  that 
character  ■ for  I do  not  apprehend  there  is  or  can  be  a more  loyaljieople  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,,  or  more  attached  to  their  beloved  king,  than  the  lower  class  ;n 
Ireland  ; so  that  their  bod  humour  is  nothing  certainly  of  a political  description. 
With  respect  to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  I take  it  that  the  lower  classes  have 
nothing  at  all  do  witli  that  question  ; the  upper  or  educated  classes,  me  very  much 
alive  upon  it,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  in  my  mind,  is  deep  y 
interested  in  it.  I am  very  confident  myself  upon  that  subject,  it  I might  venture 
to.be  so;  where  the  best  and  ablest  men  m the  country  are  much  divided,  private 
and  more  humble  individuals  claim  the  same  right  to  he  divided,  and  my  opinion  is 
exlremelv  strong,  I own,  in  favour,  1 will  not  say  of  Emanapatwn  for  it  is  a total 
misapplication  of. the  word;  the  Catholic  is  in  possession  of 
civil  libertv,  but  political  Catholic  Equalization  iswhat  I should  myself  think  exti  emely 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  present  inequality  does 
discontent  very  much  and  very  naturally,  the  higher  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
but  thev  do  not,  to  ray  knowledge,  diffuse  their  discontent  m consequence  of  it.  I 
do  not  think  it  roaches  the  dregs  of  the  people  at  all;  the  causes  operating  upon 
them  are,  destitution,  want  of  employment  and  education,  absence  of  landlords, 

and  oDiiressive  rents,  and  Other  burdens.  

Do*  there  not  exist  a considerable  number  of  political  disabilities  with  respect 
to  Catholics  ?— Very  many  and  very  mortifying.  A Catholic  gentleman  sees  no 
reason  why  he  who  feels  himself  as  loyal  a man  as  his  Protestant  neighbour,  should 
Bot  have  the  same  political  and  constitutional  benefits  as  that  privileged  neigh- 

*!°Hav“not  tiie  opinions  and  public  speeches  of  Catholic  gentlemen  a considerable 
influence  upori  the  lower  orders  with  regard  to  the  question  of  emancipation. 
They  must  have  a very  great  influence.  Among  those  who  are  possessed  of  any 
deoree  of  education,  it  must  have  considerable  influence  and  very  mischievous 
influence ; but  I do  not  think  still  that  it  goes  down  to  the  lower  orders,  the  dicgs 
of  the  people,  amongst  whom  it  is  that  all  this  lawless  spirit  prevails,  I do  not  think 
it  reaches  them  in  any  degree.  To  be  sure  if  the  upper  orders  were  iiiore  satisfied 
if  they  had  not  so  much  reason  to  be.disconteiited,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  they  would 
be  more  alert  to  co-operate  in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  country.  B“t  'vtan 
tliey  have  not  an  equal  benefit  of  the  constitution,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they 
should  be  so  active  as  the  Protestants.  ■: 

■ is  it  not  a great  defect  in  Ireland,  the  want  of  the  active  exertions  of  the  upper 
class  and  the  middle  class  of  Catholics,  in  assisting  ihe  magistrates  in  administering 
the  laws  and  preserving  order  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  ?--ln  the  part 
of  the  country  I am  best  acquainted  with,  they  are  as  active  and  they  assistatquai ter 
sessions  with  great  effect,  and  they  take  a great  deal  of  pains  in  their  judicial  and 

magisterial  capacity  to  enforce  the  laws.  , ,,  r .j 

Do  llie  Catholic  farmers  tboughout  the  soutli  of  Ireland,  generally  cope  forw aid 
willingly  to  assist  in  administering  the  laws?— No,  I cannot  say  that  they  do;  pie- 

yentetl  as  they  are  by  terror.  ,,,  , -i  15  0,..^ 

Could  tliey  do  so  under  the  system  of  terror  which  has  prevailed?— 1 hey  are 
obliged  to  comply  with  the  taste  and  disposition  of  the  lower  classes  from  a system 

‘’^^Then.'if  the  upper  order  of  Catholics  w;ere  contented  .with  their  political  situation, 
and  the  distinctions  removed,  would  not  those  circumstances  greatly  contribute  to 

.20.  ' ‘ ' ■ I > 3 
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The  Hon.  bring  forward  ail  the  better  description  and  middle  ranks  of  Catholics  in  aid  of  thd 
Mr.  Justice  Day.  administration  of  the  law  ? — I think  that  would  be  the  effect  of  it.  I have  no  doubt 

’ ' it  would  produce  great  effect  towards  that  object. 

a June  1824.  From  your  observation,  do  you  consider  that  the  body  of  the  people  have  as  much 
confidence  in  the  equal  and  fair  administration  of  justice,  as  the  body  of  the  people 
would  iiave  in  tliis  country;  the  question  does  not  refer  to  the  administration  of 
justice  by  tlie  superior  judges,  but  by  the  local  magistracy  and  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  justice  by  the  juries  of  the  country  ? — My  own  opinion  is,  that  justice  is 
very  fairly  administered,  generally  speaking,  in  Ireland.  I know  upon  circuits  before 
me,  the  juries  have  generally  conducted  themselves  extremely  well,  they  have  been 
composed  indifferently  of  both  sects.  The  grand  juric.s  are  not,  because  the  Roman 
Catholic  gentry  bear  but  a small  proportion  to  the  Protestant  gentry,  and  therefore 
it  could  not  be  expected  in  the  grand  juries.  But  the  record  juries  and  the  cri- 
minal juries  are  composed  indifferently,  as  far  as  I understand;  and  in  my  own 
experience  I have  had  very  little  reason  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  juries. 

Have  there  been  any  cases  that  have  come  to  your  knowledge,  in  which  there  was 
any  intimidation  of  jurors  referring  to  their  religious  opinions  ? — Never ; I recollect 
an  action  tried  before  me  against  a priest,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  An  unfortunate 
baker  who  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  his  priest,  and  whom  the  priest  had  inter- 
dicted all  his  dock  from  dealing  with,  brought  an  action  against  thi.s  priest  for 
damages.  Tiicjury  was  composed  of  Jialf  Catholics  and  half  Ih'otestants,  and  they' 
found  a verdict  iininedialely  for  substantial  damages  against  the  priest. 

Having  stated,  as  the  cause  for  the  small  number  of  Catholic  grand  jurors  who 
act,  the  difference  of  property  between  the  two  sects,,  have  any  cases  come  within 
your  knowledge  in  which  you  conceived  the  Catholics  have  been  excluded  systeiha- 
tically  from  grand  juries,  although  possessed  of  property  suflicient  to  entitle  them 
to  serve  upon  them  ? — In  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin  and  in  some  other  cor- 
porate jurisdictions,  there  seems  to  be  a systeimitic  exclusion  of  them  ; but  on  the 
Munster  and  other  circuits,  I do  not  recollect  it.  Iti  tlie  county  of  Kerry  it  is  not 
so ; in  the  county  of  Cork,  I remember  two  or  three  very  respectable  Catholics 
upon  the  grand  jury  generally. 

The  question  alludes  to  the  city  of  Cork  and  the  city  of  Limerick,  within  corpo- 
rate jurisdictions? — Tlicy  are,  to  my  recollection,  absolutely  excluded  there,  as  they 
are  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 

Du  you  know  whether  such  a course  is  taken  in  any  other  corporate  towns? — 
I do  not  recollect  that  it  was  the  case  in  Galway  or  Waterford. 

Or  in  the  county  of  Waterford  ? — No,  not  in  Waterford  county  or  city. 

In  the  course  of  your  long  experience,  have  you  not  found  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants acting  together  upon  juries,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  finding 
verdicts  without  reference  to  tlieir  religious  feelings  ? — Religion  did  not  seem  ever 
to  have  entered  into  their  imagination ; the  idea  never  seemed  to  have  infected 
their  minds  at  all,  in  my  general  intercourse. 

Have  you  very  frequently  gone  every  circuit  in  Ireland  ? — I have. 

Your  observation  applies  to  every  part  of  Ireland? — I have  gone  frequently 
Uirough  Ireland. 

Your  last  answer  applies  to  every  part  of  the  country? — I never  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  encountering  any  thing  of  religious  feeling  or  prejudice,  on  any  of  the 
circuits  I have  had  to  do  with. 

In  the  forming  of  petit  juries,  both  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes  and  for  criminal 
prosecutions,  has  it  appeared  to  you,  that  jurors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion 
were  summoned  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  their  property? — Yes  ; I never 
knew  any  distinction  of  that  kind.  It  struck  me,  that  in  the  Catliolic  counties  there 
was  always  a very  large  proportion  of  Catholics,  perhaps  a majority,  upon  the  petit 
juries  ; but  in  the  northern  circuits,  the  proportion  is  so  very  considerable  of  Pro- 
testants amongst  the  more  intelligent  farmers,  that  there  would  be  a greater  number 
of  Protestants  on  the  juries  in  those  counties. 

Has  not  it  appeared  to  you,  tliat  even  in  the  north  the  proportion  of  Protestants 
summoned  upon  petit  juries,  was  greater  than  the  proportion  of  Protestant  fanners' 
to  Catholic  farmers  would  naturally  produce  ? — Nothing  particular  struck  my  obser- 
vation at  all  upon  that  subject. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  you  have  never  heard  it  made  a matter  of 
complaint,  that  there  was  an  undue  proportion  of  Protestants  upon  the  petit  juries 
m Ireland ?— Never,  but  in  corporate  towns;  there,  undoubtedly,  it  seems  to  have 
been  limited  almost  entirely  to  Protestants,  except  irt  criminal  cases. 

In 
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. In  point  of  fact,  are  not  the  ntajority  of  petit  ^rore  ™ 

Roman  Catholics  ?-Oh  yes,  certainly,  in  criminal  cases.  In  the  record  Julies,  they  . 

“■■Vmi  r^rtl^glS^rCdoes  it  appear  to  you  that  Roman  Cadiolic  gentle-  ^ 
y,  itli  respecyo  gia  j I of  grand  juries  to  a greater  degree 

men  are  omitted  fiom  ® , ,,  sLnest ?---No : I expected  perhaps  to  see  more 

than  go  not  know  whether,  according  to  the  proportion  of  pro- 

in  the  county  of  Cork  1 o not  ™ ^ j 

uSLheyhre  tad  mL  than  oiieor  two  at  a time  upon  the  grand  jury  in  the 
think  mey  iiavo  “““  , their  not  hav  ng  had  less  than  two  at  a time, 

ms  l^y  Mr.  Crr„hi,°Mr.  Cepinger,  gLd  jurors,  very  respectable 

^’Tave^u  “ever  heard  it  made  a matter  of  complaint  upon  the  part  of  Roman 
Cnthohc  ffintTeC  that  they  were  not  suffered  to  serve  upon  grand  juries  in  he 
piipoiLCtTcir  property^vould  entitle  them  .0  -No,  I never  did ; save  1,1  the 

“YonTmvfsrtid  you  are  friendly  to  the  Catholic  emancipation  ?-I  am  quite 
friendly  to  fte  measure ; but  not  at  all  to  the  manner  in  which  Us  champions  seem 
disDOsed  to  push  it,  that  is  by  triumph  and  victory.  I would  have  the  evil  extracted 
hai?  by  haiJi  I would  have  the  equalization  earned  on  not  by  one  single  measure, 
but  by^ removing  the  disabilities  one  after  anoUier  J’ 

and  tbis  suffering  the  two  sects  to  amalgamate  and  incorporate  almost  insensibly.  But 
r great  palronl  of  the  measure  will  accept  of  notliing  less  a victory  *he  e^ 
of  which  would  be  to  intoxicate  one  sect,  disgust  the  other,  and  alienate  both.  I think 
Catholic  emancipation  carried  in  that  manner,  would  be  more  injurious,  at  Icasyor 
a lonii  time  to  the  country,  than  beneficial,  though  I am  persuaded  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  measure.^  The  meridian  sun  let  in  suddenly  upon  one  long  inclosed 

in  darkness  would  be  more  likely  to  blind  than  enlighten. 

To  what  circumstances  do  you  allude,  when  you  speak  of  the  absolute  naacaaity  . 
of  this  measure?— I think  till  conceded,  the  energies  of  the  people  and  the  itsomces 
of  that  fine  country,  can  never  be  brought  into  full  activity  and  operation.^  I Ihmh 
it  is  extremely  natural  that  the  gentlemen  of  that  persuasion  should  be  in  n state 
of  deep  discontent,  at  the  invidious  distinction  that  is  made  as  the  taws  now  stand 
between  them  and  their  Protestant  fellow  subjects  ; and  for  no  reason  in  the  world 
but  because  they  chuse  to  exercise  a different  judgement  upon  a matter  that  is  not 

::r  S,on  fed  „o  douh.  of  *0  expediency  of  intending  Cli- 
tic gentlemen,  the  fall  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  constitution  T es 

I would  remove  nil  political  differences,  and  thus  harmonize  and  conciliate  the  two 

communions.  I would  let  in  upon  the  Catholic  body  t ie  full  light  and  blaze  of  the 
b”  constitution;  but  I would  do  so  gradually,  discreetly  and  deliberately 
I would  repeal  some  grievance  session  after  session,  till  I had  removed  every 

**You'b'elleve  that  the  Catholics  would  exercise  the  political  power  intrusted  in 
their  hands,  with  advantage  to  the  public  good  ?— 1 know  that  they  are  as  loyd  as 
myself  - and  I cannot  conceive  but  that  they  are  equally  interested  m mamtaining 
the  political  and  constitutional  liberties  of  the  country  with  their  feUow  subjecB^ 

Every  one  must  see  that  they  can  have  no  interest  in  injuring  the  constitution.  The 
churaii  is  another  thing ; but  the  Protestant  Parliament  would  take  care  of  course 
to  fence  that  with  all  necessary  precautions.  . -n  * * a 

You  think  then  the  church  would  be  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  Protestant 
Parliament,  after  the  concession  of  this  measure?— I think  if  you  conceded  a re- 
spectable provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  if  you  gave  tliem  a provision  flowing 
from  the  Crown,  and  connected  them  with  the  executive  authority,  iii  order  through 
them  to  influence  the  peasantry  to  peaceful  habits,  then  the  church  wnuld  be  saft. 

Such  a measure  is  well  known  to  have  had  the  best  effect  m extirpating  repub 
lican  principles  amongst  our  northern  dissenters.  j- .»  v 

Would  not  the  concession  of  this  measure  contribute  to  ^ 

Ireland?— There  is  no  doubt  it  would  have  a general  go^  effect.  I do  not  think 
that  the  want  of  it  produces  much  influence  upon  the  illiterate  peasantry  of  the 
country;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  acquisition  of  that  great  and  impOTtan 
measure  would  diffuse  general  satisfaction  through  the  body,  strengthen  the  civil 
power,  and  thus  contribute  to  universal  harmony  and  peace.  The  reason  why  1 1^ 
kicli  good  effects  from  the  measure  is  this,  that  I perceive  the  country 
:.QQ  I14  reguiariy 
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The.Hon.  regularly  in  wealth  and  strength  in  proportion  as, we  relaxed  the  penal  laws.  I re- 
Mr.  Justice  Day.  member,  when  a young,  man,  the  country  was  in  a state  of  poverty  and  great  depres- 
' — sion,  but  the  moment  that  parliament  began  to  concede,  from  the  moment  their 
a June  1824.  shackles  began  to  drop  off,  there  came  forward  a new  description  of  men,  who,  feel- 
ing their  industry  and  talents  no  longer  fettered,  boldly  put  forth  both,  and  rapidly 
rose  in  wealth  and  in  consequence  in  the  country.  The  Catholic  gentry  multiplied 
and  the  M'ealth  of  the  country  has  increased  exceedingly  year  after  year  ever  since 
the  relaxation  of, those  laws.  I infer  then  from  experience,  that  if  wc  persevere  in 
that  wholesome  spirit  of  legislation,  the  resources  and  the  energies  of  the  country 
would  be  increased,  and  Ireland  become  a great  accession  of  strength  and  wealth  to 
the  empire  by  the  measure ; so  also  would  improve  their  social  intercourse  and  com- 
forts. Nothing  can  be  so  unfortunate  in  some  of  the  counties  as  the  stale  of  social 
intercourse,  in  consequence  of  the  conflicts  upon  religion  among  men  who  practi- 
cally liave  none.  But  that  does  not  apply,  I repeat,  to  the  county  I am  best 
acquainted  with. 

Can  you  suggest  to  the  Committee  any  measures  which  M'ould  be  more  likely  to 
produce  a good  effect  in  quelling  disturbances  than  conceding  the  Catholic  claims? 
—The  present  state  of  tithes  in  the  country  is  very  unfortunate.  The  payment  of 
tithes,  and  of  every  burden  which  I believe  arc  paid  .here  by  tlic  landlord,  is  cast  by 
us  on  the  unfortunate  occupier,  who  is  already  overloaded  with  rent,  and  who,  thus 
has  a second  rent,  inoie  ojipressivc  perhaps  than  the  lirst,  to  pay  j for  we  (the  land- 
lords) always  contrive  and  take  care  that  he  shall  pay  his  reserved  rent  “ clear  of  all 
taxes  and  charges  and  deductions  whatsoever,”  throwing  every  thing  upon  him.  This 
state,  therefore,  of  tithes  is  obviously  a grievance ; and  if  any  thing  could  be  done 
about  them,  it  would  contribute  extremely  to  pacify  the  lower  orders,  and  relieve 
the  defrauded  and  plundered  parson.  . , , 

Independent  of  tithes,  would  not  this  concession  also  have  a considerable  tendency 
to  conciliate  the  public  feeling,  and  to  restore  tranquillity? — Upon  my  word  I am 
persuaded  it  would  have  the  happiest  eifcct,  both  for  parishioner  and  parson,  to 
regulate  the  payment  of  tithes  in  some  other  manner. 

Do  you  conceive  it  would  not  be  very  desirable,  with  respect  to  leases  hereafter 
to  be  made,  to  provide  that  the  grand  jury  assessments,  and  tiie  parochial  assess- 
ments, should  be  paid  by  the  landlord,  and  not  fall  upon  the  tenant;  that  is  to  say,, 
that  the  tenant  paying  it  in  the  first  instance,  should  be  entitled  to  tender  it  in  reduc- 
tion of  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord  ? — I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  that  it  would 
be  expedient  that  those  burdens,  as  well  as  the  payment  of  tithes,  should  fall  on  the 
landlord.  You  cannot  affect  past  or  existing  contracts,  but  it  would  be  expedient  to 
invalidate  and  make  void  that  sort  of  covenant  in  all  future  instruments.  The  bur- 
then.should  be  sustained  by  the  landlord  ; the  receipts  of  the  collectors,  the  bai-ony 
collector,  and  the  parish  collector,  and  the  government  collector,  all  the  receipts  in 
the  hands  of  the  tenants,  should  be  tendered  and  received  in  discimrge  of  so  much  of 
his  rent. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  government  collector? — There  are  very  few  public, 
taxes  now  paid ; the  assessed  taxes  are  repealed,  and  I scarcely  recollect  any  direct 
taxes  paid  to  government  now  in  Ireland,  save  quit  rent  and  crown  .rent ; which 
twopenny  taxes  the  landlord  novv,  with  great  liberality  and  kind  feeling,  and  con- 
sideration  for  his  tenant,  is  pleased  to  take  upon  himself,  and  those  alone  ! 

What  the  Committee  understand  you  to  state  is,  tliat  you  think  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  quit  rent  receipts  are  already  tendered  to  the  landlord,  it  would  be 
advisable,  in  future  contracts,  to  provide  that  the  receipts  for  parochial  assessments 
and  grand  jury  assessments  should  be,  in  like  manner,  tendered  to  the  landlord  in 
discharge  of  the  rent  by.them? — That  is  my  opinion,  and  also  the  tithes,  upon  the 
longest  and  deepest  consideration,  and  that  the  over  loaded  tenant  shall  pay  nothing 
but  the  reserved  rent,  and  then  he  will  always  know  what  .he  has  to  pay;  the 
Committee  know  very  well  that  the  grand  jury  charges,  which  are  of  a known 
amount  on  the  day  of  the  lease,  will,  in  three  or  four  years,  increase  enormously  by 
mail  coach  roads,  gaols,  court  houses,  insurrection  acts,  and  so  on,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate tenant,  who  could  not  Iiave  anticipated  all  tliis,  and  is  not  at  all  prepared  for 
this  new  burden,  has  to  pay  this  also,  when  he  is  subject  to,  and  is  already  paying  too 
h?avy  a rack  rent.  , . . jrj.o 

_ . Have  you  known  great  evils  to  result  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  those  grand  , 
jqry  assessments  from  the  inequality  of  the  assessments,  and  the  very  defective  mode-, 
of  providing  for  the  assessment  of  those  taxes? — There  are  great  insolvencies, and 
great  inequaUties  in  the  apportionment  of  this  burden  upon  different  farms. 

With 
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With  respect  to  the  survey  of  land  ?-There  is  the  most  disgusting  ieequrfity  ; m,d 
nothina  seeins  more  necessary  than  a new  valuation  and  survey  of  the  lands  of  Iicland. 

Have  you  any  doubt,  that  in  the  eyeut  of  the  grand  jury  taxation  being  tlmige- 
able  won  tte  rent,  or  in  other  words,  upon  the  landlord,  that  there  wotddbe  a very 
eonsEble  reduction  in  the  grand  jury  taxes,  on  the  part  of  the  grand  juries  them- 
selves  ?— The  grand  jury  when  taxing  themselves,  would  be  discreet  in  the  amount 
wd  hr  theapplfcationi  but  how  is  it  now?  all  the  principles  of  taxation  arc  v.o  ated ; 
S grand  j iL  are  now  the  taxers,  and  the  farmers  are  the  persons  who  are  taxed 
and  exclusively  pay  ; the  grand  jurors  hold  a very  small  portion  ot  their  own  estates, 

and  share  but  little  in  the  tax  they  impose.  , • 1 ■ ,1  .1  r 

In  your  experience  of  the  administration  of  the  grand  jury  law  111  the  south  of 
Ireland  have  you  observed  any  general  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
in  the  discharge  of  their  civil  fmictions,  on  the  part  of  the  grand  jnr.es  ?-A  pro- 
dimous  diffidence  and  dissutisfaclion.  r r r • 

®Is  that  general?— I bclicyc  It  is  as  general  as  the  sense  and  power  of  feeling  is 

general:  nothing  can  be  more  striking.  _ , . • r 

^ Do  YOU  conceive  that  this  want  of  confidence  m grand  juries,  so  far  as  the 
discharge  of  their  civil  functions  are  concerned,  produces  any  want  of  confidence  in 
the  grand  juries,  in  discharging  their  criminal  functions  ?— The  high  character  of  the 
grand  jury,  which  is  so  important  and  proud  a member  of  the  criminal  j urisdiction 
of  the  Bniish  empire,  the  general  character  of  a grand  juror  is  dunimsbed  by  the 
abuse  of  his  civil  and  financial  function,  which  has  been  gross  beyond  expression. 

Do  YOU  conceive  that  the  discharge  of  criminal  justice  in  Ireland,  and  the  general 
confidence  which  would  be  felt  in  the  grand  juries  of  Ireland,  would  be  augmented  if 
the  power  of  presenting  the  public  money,  and  executing  the  public  works,  were  to  be 
left  in  other  hands  ?-I  think  that  it  would  ho  much  better  it  tlie  grand  juries  were 
limited  to  their  original  constitutional  function  of  administering  the  criminal  lavv. 

You  liavc  served  upon  a grand  jury  since  you  liavc  ceased  to  be  a member  of  the- 

court  of  King’s  llench  ?•— Yes,  I have.  . . . , j-  • • t i i 

From  the  extent  of  the  civil  business,  which  is  thrown  upon  grand  juries  in  Ireland, 
and  from  the  short  period  of  time  which  is  necessarily  allotted  to  them  for  the  perform- 
ance of  those  civil  duties,  do  you  conceive  that  it  is  possible  ffir  the  grand  juries  to 
administer  those  functions  with  advantage  to  the  community  ?— It  is  quite  impos- 
sible ; the  civil  business  of  a grand  jury  ought  to  occupy  considerably  more  time  than 
is  allowed  for  both  civil  and  criminal.  Both  are  hurried  with  mischievous  rapidity 
through  the  insufficient  period  of  the  assizes,  and  you  cannot  keep  together  a county 
from  their  several  personal  occupations,  nor  the  bar  and  the  bench.  You  cannot 
keep  them  together  the  length  of  time  that  really  is  necessary  for  the  deliberate 
discussion  of  every  one  of  the  thousand  money  bills  that  come  before  the  gmnd  jury. 

Is  not  the  civil  business  of  grand  juries  augmenting  very  considerably  Con- 
siderably from  the  multiidicatioii  of  roads  and  bridges,  (made  m England  and  Scot- 
land by  lurnpilces,  or  by  the  magistrates),  the  salaries  to  officers,  and  the  building  of 
court  houses  and  of  diocesan  schools,  and  the  police  and  insurrection  establish- 
ments. and  damages  for  burnings  and  other  malicious  injuries.  These  and  other 
immense  burthens;  that  are  thrown  upon  the  occupiers,  and  with  which  the  1 arlia- 
ment  are  totally  unacquainted,  are  imposed  by  the  grand  jury,  inclosed  within  ocked 
doors  uninterrupted  by  those  who  pay  and  who  hear  nothing  of  the  burden,  till  ffioss 
who  create  it  are  dissolved,  and  disappear.  The  people  of  Ireland  are  supposed  to 
pay  no  taxes,  but  they  pay  more  than  they  can  bear ; and  then  the  due  expenditure 
of  4ach  tax  is  accounted  for  and  satisfied  by  the  mere  affidavit  of  him  who  receives  it. 

• Are  the  grand  jury,  after  they  are  discharged  as  a grand  jury,  in  any  degree  capa- 
ble  of  superintending  the  execution  of  the  works  for  which  they  have  presented- 
public  money,  or  docs  it  devolve  upon  other  hands?— -They  are  dissolved 

atelv  and  become  evanescent ; nobody  knows  who  it  is  imposes  the  burthen  till 
after ’they  are  dissolved,  and  mixed  with  the  community;  the  execution  and  expen- 

diturc  are  then  thrown  upon  the  overseers.  _ 

• Does  not  that  circumstance  of  the  grand  jury,  being  an  evanescent  and  irre, spon- 

sible body,  materially  interfere  with  the  due  execution  of  their  civil  functmns  ?— ter- 
tainly  it  makes  them,  in  my  opinion,  an  ineligible  body  for  taxation,  and  far  inferior 
to  the  magistrates  in  open  session.  Had  we  a respectable  and  well  purified  magis* 
■traev,  -it  strikes  me,  that  they  being  a permanent  and  responsible  body,  and  in  their 
-mamsterial  and  personal  characters  answerable  for  all  their  acts,  and  acting  [niblicly 
in  the  face-and  hearing  of  the  farmers,  they  would  be  better  than  an  evanescent  one. 
The  commission  would  bo  composed  of  several  who  cannot  be  upon  grand  juries,  as 
. -.«o  K k noblemen 


e iU‘24. 
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noblemen  and  clcrgymeri,  and  of  other  considerable  gentlemen,  wlio  would  take  upon 
them  what  they  now  decline  very  miidi,  to  be  magistrates-  Gcnllciiien  ot  rank  ami 
consideration,  the  higher  order  of  gentry,  arc  sorncUines,  frpm  an  indolent  love  of 
ease  and  M-ant  of  public  spirit,  apt  to  decline  the  magistracy,  but  connmt  the  finan- 
cial  inrisdiction  to  the  session ; all  will  then  seek  il  lor  the  reason  that  the  upper 
class  of  gentry  now  seek  the  grand  juries,  the  financuil  jurisdiction.  _ _ 

Have  yon  known  instances  in  which  the  higher  classes  ol  society,  resident  in  a 
county  and  eligible  to  act  as  magistrates,  have,  under  the  prosenl  circumstances, 
declined  taking  out  a commission? — 1 know  it  is  too  often  the  ease. 

To  what  cam^cs  do  you  attribute  this  existing  indisposition  on  the  part  of  any 
individuals  to  discharge  the  duty  of  magistrates  ?— The  duty  oi  magistrates  is 
attended  with  a good  deal  of  trouble,  particularly  in  a country  where  tlic  law  is  so 
very  ill  respected,  as  it  is  in  many  counties,  and  he  has  a very  l.eavy  duty  to 
discharge ; and  gentlemen  in  iiigh  situations,  sometimes  have  not  the  energy  or 

disposition  to  undertake  it.  , , • i-  , 

Do  you  think  it  has  in  any  degree  arisen  from  the  description  ot  persons  who 
liavc  been  acting  as  magistrates  ?-Ccrtaiiily,  that  must  also  operate  as  a reason. 
For  want  of  considerable  persons,  the  magistrates  Imvc  necessarily  been  taken  some-  ^ 
times  from  amongst  persons  of  inferior  description,  and  then  the  higher  de.scription 
of  gentlemen  often  do  not.  like  to  associate  with  such,  and  decline  the  commission. 
Tims  the  practice  acts  alternately  as  cause  and  cllect. 

Do  you  tliink  il  has  in  any  cases  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  making 
the  application  through  political  personages,  and  thereby  involving  the  applicant  in 
noliticivl  obligation?— The  Chancellor  has  been  extremely  cautious  ot  euteitamiiig 
applications  ?rom  politicians  for  the  commissions  of  the  peace,  aware  how  much  the 
political  gentlemen  have  yielded  to  improjier  applications. 

Have  you  known,  in  your  experience  in  Munster,  many  individuals  of  the  Ca- 
tholic  persuasion  acting  as  magistrates? — Several. 

Has  there  been  any  want  of  energy  and  exertion  on  the  part  ot  the  Catholic 
magistrates  of  the  county,  as  distinguishing  them  from  the  rrotestant  magistrates? 
—Not  the  least ; ilicre  cannot  be  more  energetic  or  efficient  magistrates  than  some 
of  that  persuasion,  in  the  county  ol  Kerry. 

■ Are  you  acquainted  with  the  case  of  a Catholic  magistrate,  in  the  north  of  the 
county  of  Kerry,  during  the  disturbances  which  existed  about  the  year  1810;  the 
question  refers  to  Mr.  Naylor?— He  is  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  and  a magis- 
trate, and  one  of  the  most  efficient  magistrates  in  that  or  any  county. 

. Do  you  attribute  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  that  part  ot  the  country  to 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Naylon,  amongst  other  causes  ?— I remember,  when  on  ciiciut, 
becoming,  from  a perusal  of  the  informations,  aware  ot  ihe  excellent  couduct  ot 
that  gentleman,  in  quelling  the  insurrection,  even  to  tlie  pen  ol  Ins  life;  insomuch, 
that  1 thought  it  incumbent  upon  me,  from  the  bench,  to  take  notice  ot  the  active 
and  intrepid  conduct  of  that  excellent  magistrate.  I took  the  liberty  of  retaining 
thanks  to  that  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  on  the  part  ot  the  county,  which  he 
bad  so  essentially  benefited,  , , , t '1 

There  was  another  gentleman  also  ? — There  was  another  also,  whom  1 named, 
and  he  too  a Catholic.  . , , . , 1 1 ^ i 

Are  you  aware,  that  the  system  of  petty  sessions  has  been  mlroduceci  lately  la 
the  aciministraiion  of  the  law  of  Ireland  ? — I am  aware  that  h luw  been  lately  in- 
troduced ; it  is  an  exceedingly  good  system  indeed,  and  I sec  it,  with  gj'ont  p easuie„ 
recommended  by  judges  on  circuit.  It  corrects  the  conduct  ot  individual  magi- 
strates who,  in.  their  own  houses,  uncontrolled  .by  publicity  and  by  ope  anotlie!, 
would  be  too  ready  to  listen  to  improper  applications,  and  to  admit  men  to  ban  lor 

unbailable  offences.  , ' , , r,i  .. 

. Have  you  known  of  instances,  previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  petty  sessions, 
in  which  persons  have  been  admitted  to  bail  for  offences  not  bailable,  and  lor  pe^ 
cuniary  considerations  ?— O yes ; and  complaints  have  been  made  by  the  judges  to 
the  Chancellor,  who  has  never  failed  to  supersede. 

• Have  .you  been  able  to  discover  a difference  in  practice  between  the  magistrates 
acting  under  charter,  and  not  appointed  by  the  Clianccllor,  from  the  inagistrates 
appomted  in  the  usual  wav  of  counties  at  largo?— Tlie  magistrates  under  cliarieF 
are  not  controllediby  tlie  Chancellor,  they  have  no  apprehension  apd  fear  ol  mai 
iciml  ;’  indeed,  lido  not  know  that  they  have  any  thing  to.lear,  save  from  theh.ing» 
liencli,  aho  ure  not  slow  to  notice  them  when  complained  ut.  . , 
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ij  nhwrvod  anv  difference  of  practice  between  those  two  classes  of  ma-  Tit  Hm. 

JiTesritvTknorthfcorporate  magistrates  behave  ir,  an  extremely  repre- 
hensible  manner,  in  a manner  that  I think  no  county  magistrates  have  conducted  ^ 

Doto?  oLide'  *e  same  confidence  is  felt  by  the  people  at  large  in  the 

whom  the  honourable  Member  has,  I apprehend,  been  alluding  to,  the  people  had 

on  .the  circuits  occasionally.  .ir.f  an 

Are  those  corporate  magistrates  removable  by  the  Crown  although  not  ap 

‘'’It^rof  fact  a?“they  ever  admitted?-!  do  not  think  that  they  have  ever 
bee!,  Kitted  ; lhey  are  a^dmissible,  I believe,  under  the  33  Geo.  3,  os  members 

of  the  corporation  ; but  very  few,  1 believe,  aie  admitted.  _ 

Do  YOU  consider  that  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 

"To  there  not  many  corporate  towers  in  Mandjr^wlrieh^^^^^^^^^ 

Catholics  among  that  irank  of  society  arlmitted^to  their  freedoms,  and  so 

‘'1^„\VS“lheKe  in  Corkl-It  is  the  Casein  Cork.  Dublin,  Limerick,  and 
°vtTtS“would  be  an  improvement  to  those  corporate . magistracies  to 

•"  “ “ “ 

improve  very  ““c'YK'lTthe  sfbiect  would  be  beneficial  to  the  administration  of 
jr^Tmyrn  r;:S“‘rt&  mterferes  with  political  o^.d 

affairs,  the  better  and  safer  Will  the  admioistiation  be. 

.,  K ic  2 
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Jn  point  of  fact,  have  you  liearcl  it  made  matter  of  complaint,  that  in  several  of 
Mr  JuHicehay-  Corporate  towns  of  Ireland  the  Catholics  arc  not  admitted  even  to  the  freedom 
' — 'i — ^ corporate  towns? — Ves,  I have  heard  it  very  mucli  complained  of. 

.2  June  18  4*  abuses  which  exist  in  corporations  in  Ireland  have  any  serious 

influence  in  producing  disturbances  in  Ireland? — I do  not  know  that  they  have  any, 
or  if  they  liavc,  it  must  be  of  very  limited  operation. 

Do  yon  happen  to  know  what  is  the  size  of  the  districts  included  within  those  cor- 
porations ?~They  arc  very  different.  In  Limerick  it  is  very  extensive;  there  is 
a great  deal  of  disturbance  within  the  corporate  jurisdiction  of  Limerick. 

You  have  said,  there  Avas  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  many  gentlemen  who 
arc  /]t  for  magistrates  to  undertake  the  office,  because  the  law  was  so  little  respected, 
and  the  great  trouble  of  the  office  ; in  using  that  expression,  of  the  law  being  little 
respected,  do  you  apply  it  generally  to  the  state  of  Ireland  ? — No,  I do  not ; indeed 
I am  happy  to  think,  that  in  the  greater  portion  of  Ireland  the  law  is  very  well 
respected. 

To  what  parts  of  Ireland  is  that  expression  applicable? — I think  in  the  province 
of  Leinster  the  laws  are  very  well  observed,  and  in  the  province  of  Ulster ; the  law 
of  the  land  is  generally  well  respected  in  those  two  provinces. 

In  speaking  of  the  management  of  county  business  yon  have  said,  that  you  con- 
ceive it  woiiki  be  better  managed  by  a piirilicd  magistracy;  do  yon  mean  that  thb 
magistrates,  tis  they  at  present  exist,  require  further  revision? — I tliinlc  the  magis- 
tracy is  in  general  in  rnilicr  comparatively  inferior  hands.  I tliinlc  it  would  be  very 
desirable,  if  the  upper  ranks  of  society  in  the  counlies  would  more  generally  accept 
of  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  then  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  introduce  any 
of  an  inferior  condition. 

. In  place  of  appointing  jicrsons  of  acknowledged  inferior  qualifications,  for  want  of 
a belter  description  of  gentlemen,  would  it  not  be  better  to  pay  magistrates  by  salaries, 
stipendiary  magistrates? — Where  we  have  stipendiary  magistrates,  the  law  is  ex- 
tremely well  executed;  and  as  far  as  that  precedent  goes,  it  onglit  to  influence  us  in 
thinking,  that  if  adopted  generally,  it  might  be  useful. 

Are  there  not  in  Ireland  \'ery  extensive  tracts  of  country,  where  there  are  no  per- 
sons properly  qualified  to  take  the  office  of  magistrates? — Very  extensive  indeed  ; 
there  it  seems  an  excusable,  because  an  unavoidable  and  necessary  practice  to 
appoint  the  resident  clergyman,  even  though  but  curate.  • 

On  wliat  recommendations  does  the  Chancellor  appoint  magistrates?— The  recom* 
mendation  of  privy  councillors  of  the  county. 

Are  not  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Irish  privy  councillors  connected  with  govern- 
ment?— I think  there  arc  few  of  the  privy  councillors  appointed  but  by  the  adminis- 
tration ; 1 know  some  tliat  are  in  the  opposition. 

Does  it  not  tlicrefore  necessarily  follow,  that  the  rccon)incnilation  must,  to  a con- 
siderable degree,  liave  a political  origin? — The  Chancellor,  I believe,  is  extremely 
cautious  in  appointing  the  magistrates,  seldom  yielding  to  the  solicitation  of  county 
merhbers ; and  though  he  requires  the  recommendation  of  a privy  councillor,  he  docs 
not  feel  himself  concluded  by  it. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  appointing  magistrates  in  England? — Yes; 
the  lord  lieutenant,  as  custos  rotulorum,  recommends  in  England,  and  his  recom- 
mendation, I believe,  is  conclusive. 

Would  not  the  institution  of  the  office  of  lord  lieutenant  in  the  counties  in  Ireland, 
be,  u[;on  the  whole,  of  service  in  the  general  administration  of  tho  laws,  and  in  carrying 
on  the  communications  between  the  counties  and  the  seat  of  government  r — Upofi  my 
word  I rather  think  it  would ; I have  such  partiality  for  every  English  institution, 
that  I should  like  very  much  that  wc  should  resemble  England  in  all  analogous 
cases. 

Do  not  inconveniences  arise  from  the  want  of  a head  of  a county  to  communicate 
with  government  ? — I think  a good  deal ; governors  and  deputy  governors  are  un- 
limited in  number,  and  of  mere  imaginary  influence ; in  fact  there  is  no  political 
head  in  the  Irish  counties;  it  would  be  very  desirable,  I should  conceive,  for  the 
administration  of  the  government  of  the  country,  if  there  was  a responsible  person  in 
each  county,  who,  from  his  rank  and  character  in  society,  might  communicate  upon 
the  state  of  it  with  government,  and  .would  be  expected  to  exercise  all  his  vigilance  and 
influence  in  preserving  the  peace  thereof. 

With  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  office  of  suh-sheriff  in  the  execution 
of  civil  pr.odessesj.  have  you  in  ilie  course  of  your  observation  found  any  .evils  to' 
prevail  from  the  undue  and  flucUiatinu  mode  of  execution  of  that  process  by, the 
. . sheriff 
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and  sub-slieviffs  of  Ireland.  J5ut  the  qi.eslion  particularly  aUudes  to  snb-she- 
fff5_The  sheriffs  and  under-sheriffs,  I think  of  late  years,  have  been  much  more  Mr.  JuU.ee  Dag. 
correct  in  the  execution  of  their  civil  duty  than  heretofore  ; T think  that  the  wnts 
and  w arrants  are  much  more  equally  and  fairly  executed  of  late  ; anil  perhaps  there 
may  be  some  vanity  in  saying,  that  I believe  it  is  a good  deal  owing  to  sheriffs 

beins  now  appointed  by  the  recommendation  of  the  judges.  _ 

Do  you  apprehend  that  the  execution  of  writs  ami  the  levying  of  money  by  siib- 
sheriffs  is  placed  at  present  in  such  a situation  as  it  is  desirable  it  should  remain  m, 
have  vou  found  any  and  what  evils  result  from  the  non-execution  of  the  duties  of 
sub-sheriffs,  with  respect  to  the  levying  of  money  under  writs  of  execution,  and 
by  exacting  larger  payment  for  executing  it  than  the  law  allows  ?— lhat  has  been 
a very  prevailing  grievance  and  complaint  in  Ireland  at  all  times,  there  have  been 

perpetual  complaints  to  the  courts  about  it.  _ .1  c 

Do  you  conceive  it  might  be  beneficial  to  lay  an  obligation  upon  the  shenff  of 
making  a return  within  a certain  period  of  the  return  day,  under  a penalty  which 
shoukl  attach  to  him  for  the  not  having  so  returned  it,  throwing  on  him  the  dillicultY 
of  removing  lhat  penalty  rather  tlian  upon  the  person  whose  writ  was  in  hia  liumi, 
as  it  is  at  present,  to  show  cause  why  he  had  not  done  what  the  court  ordered  liim 

to  do? 1 see  no  occasion  to  vary  the  practice;  there  has  been  great  corruption  in 

the  offices  of  sheriff  and  sub-sheriff  in  Ireland,  which  I think  is  working  down  a good 
deal  of  late,  but  which  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  at  once  to  get  rid  of.  'i  he  same  men 
that  have  been  sub-sheriffs  in  the  days  of  corruption  are  now  and  then  employed  by 
the  sheriff  still ; but  I think  the  evil  is  diminishing,  and  a regularity  and  precision  in 
the  execution  of  legal  process  are  observable,  and  evidently  increasing  every  day; 
and  1 think  justice  is  improving  in  that  respect,  and  debts  are  now  recovered 
with  great  facility  and  promptitude  where  there  are  effects;  and  some  legal 
members  of  the  Committee,  I believe,  will  inform  you  that  few  complaints  are 
now  made  of  the  sheriffs  in  the  King’s  Bench  or  other  courts,  compared  with  what 

Is  the  law  in  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  office  of  sheriff  and  sub-sheriff,  the  same 
as  it  is  in  England  ?— I fancy  just  the  same.  . 

Does  not  the  law  prevent  a person  acting  as  sub-sheriff  two  successive  years 
Yes  ; such  is  the  law.  r ..u 

Is  not  that  law  evaded  ?— It  is ; the  same  man  often  acts  in  the  name  of  another 
person  ■ he  «cts  his  clerk  to  be  the  nominal  sub-sheriff'  and  he  and  the  clerk  exchange 
!i, Xlie  clerk  of  this  year  was  undev-sherifF  the  lasq  and  so  vice 


But  I am  not  aware  of  any  mischief  resulting  from  the 


their  situations. 

foej'su  the  next  year.  . . v • 1 .1 ; 

practice,  or  that  the  change  of  that  officer  every  second  year  is  a beneficial  thing. 
Tlicy  are  required  by  the  statute  to  go  out  of  office  just  when  they  begin  to  understand 

On  the  whole  is  not  the  office  corfhptly  administered  in  Ireland,  and  is  it  not  the 
General  opinion  that  the  office  of  sub-sheriff  is  corruptly  administered  there  ?— In 
a good  many  counties  it  has  been  very  much  the  case  ; but  I apprehend  that  a total 
reform  has  obtained  in  that  office.  r .1  • 

Are  YOU  aware  that  evidence  has  been  given  before  several  committees  of  this 
House  that  the  general  practices  of  sheriffs  in  Ireland  are  the  causes  why  persons 
willin'i'to  lend  money  in  this  country  will  not  lend  it  in  Ireland? — I do  not  at  all 
doubUt  I am  sure  that  their  conduct  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  such  that  no 
prudent’ raari  would  uish  to  have  his  property  vested  where  such  corruption  pre- 
vailed • but  I think  the  sheriffs  now  are  men  of  a contrary  character.  1 heir  con- 
duct for  some  years  past  has  been  quite  reformed,  and  must  continue  so  as  long  as 
the  new  mode  of  appointing  them  shall  continue.  They  do  their  duty  very  M'ell ; 
there  are  no  writs  directed  to  them  that  they  do  not  execute  within  a reasonable 
time  • they  generally  extend  the  execution  of  the  writ  to  the  utmost  period  of  the 
return,  but  in  that  respect  they  are  warranted  to  use  their  discretion.  I hear  now  of 

no  corriplaints  from  piaimiffs  against  them.  , , , r 

Have  not  those  applications  constantly  failed  that  have  been  made  to  the  coui  ts  ot 
hiw?— I cannot  say  that  they  have  always  succeeded.  Frequently  they  seized  the 
eoods  and  returned  goods  on  liand  for  want  of  buyers.  Then  an  application  vyaa 
made’to  compel  them  to  sell,  and  by  various  sharp  practices  they  took  cave  thus  to 
execute  the  process  tai'dily.  . , • , a-i 

Has  not  the  sub-sheriff  the  privilege  of  answering  every  complaint  by  affidavit  ?— 
Yes';  and  so  when  any  application  is  made  against  any  officer  of  the  court,  he  must 
purge  himself' by  his  affidavit.  --  •i 

20,  K k 3 
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Tht  Hon.  He  is  rather  compelled  to  answer;  it  is  not  a privilege? — It  is  not  a privilege;  on 

M)\  Jusiice  Diit/.  a complaint  being  made  against  him,  he  can  purge  hiinselt  ot  the  charge  by  his 
' ' ' ' affidavit,  . . 

2 June  1824.  Having  this  opportunity  of  replying  to  every  charge  by  affidavit,  if  he  chooses  to 
perjure  Inmself,  has  he  not  the  means  of  escaping  the  punishment  that  would  belong 
to  iu)|n'oper  conduct? — He  has  in  this  summary  mode  of  proceeding  ; the  court  leave 
you  to  yom-  action  for  a false  return,  or  to  indictment  for  perjury. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  those  corrupt  practices  are  wholly  discontinued  ? — I think 
they  are  essentially  reformed.  There  was  a measure  of  the  most  vital  importance 
introduced  hy  Mr.  Peel,  divesting  the  government  of  the  nomination  of  the  sheriffs, 
and  vesting  U in  the  judges  of  assize.  The  judges  of  each  circuit  return  thi'ee 
names,  which,  uiion  the  best  consideration,  they  can  select  from  amongst  those  who 
havo  not  served  before ; and  those  names  are  discussed  afterwards  amongst  the 
twelve  judges,  who  by  frequent  intercourse  acquire  considerable  knowledge  of  tlie 
leading  gentry  in  each  county.  The  names  then  having  been  discussed  among 
themselves,  and  all  objections  to  which  the  names  are  liable  being  well  weighed; 
and  new  names  often,  in  consequence  of  such  discussion,  substituted,  the  returns  are 
made  hv  the  judges  to  the  government,  who  invariably,  I believe,  clioose  the  first 
upon  the  list,  provided  he  makes  no  objection  himself.  If  lie  objects,  then  they  go 
to  the  second,  and  so  to  tlic  third  ; and'  if  the  third  does  not  take  it,  tiicy  then  gene- 
rally refer  lo  the  judge  for  a new  nomination,  or  by  fine  compel  one  on  the  list  to 
accej)t  the  office. 

Admitting  that  perfect  reform  has  taken  place  in  the  appointment  of  sheriff,  ImB 
a similar  reform  taken  place,  so  as  to  ensure  a more  correct  discharge  of  duty  ort 
the  part  of  the  sub-sheriff? — I think  the  sub-sheriffs  have  been  well  chosen  for  some 
years  past  by  the  sheriffs. 

Are  there  not  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  many  persons  filling  at  present  the  office  of 
sub-sheriff,  that  have  been  in  the  liabit  of  filling  it  during  a considerable  number  of 
years? — I think  there  are. 

Supposing  that  those  practices  have  not  been  altogether  removed,  can  you  suggest 
any  measure  by  which  the  duties  of  the’sub-sheriffs  shall  be  effectually  and  honestly 
discharged? — I know  no  method  of  compelling  them,  but  by  comjdaint  to  the 
court  of  King’s  liench,  whicli  is  always  open  to  them,  where  their  conduct  is  always 
considered  in  a very  impartial  and  strict  manner  ; tin  y hold  a very  strict  hand  over 
the  shei'iffs. 

Referring  now  to  your  r’ccollection  and  your  knowledge,  as  a gentleman  of  the 
county  of  Kerry,  and  not  to  your  recollection  of  what  may  liave  passed  in  the  court 
of  King’s  Bench,  do  you  think  that,  five  or  ten  years  ago,  the  sub-sheriff  for  the 
county  of  Kerry  would  have  arrested  a resident  gentleman  at  the  suit  of  a stranger, 
without  the, payment  of  a considerable  sum  of  money  for  00  doing?' — Upon  my 
word,  I think  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  have  got  the  sheriff  or  siib- 
sberiff  to  have  arrested  a gentleman  of  the  county.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than 
the  execution  of  justice  fiU  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  nothing  worse  tnan  the 
execution  of  the  duties  of  sheriffs. 

In  w’hat  manner  do  you  conceive  that  the  resident  gentry  had  secured  such  a pro- 
portion and  degree  of  favour  from  the  sub-sheriffs? — By  pecuniary  means,  or  by 
personal  friendship,  or  by  tics  of  blood. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  sub-sheriff  derived,  as  a part  of  llic  profits  of  his  office) 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity  from  such  resident  gentry  as  happened  to  be 
distressed  ? — I do  not  recollect  to  hear  of  any  annuity  in  such  cases. 

Do  not  you  think  that  one  of  the  resident  gentry  would  have  even  considered  the 
sub-sheriff  as  using  him  particularly  ill,  if  he  had  attempted  to  execute  any  writ 
against  liirh  without  giving  him  due  notice  ? — I should  not  be  surprised,  if  he  sent 
him  a message. 

You  consider  that  practice  has  very  considerably  diminished  within  the  last  few 
years  ? — Very  considerably,  or  rather  altogether  ceased. 

Do  not  you  think  that  the  habit  of  which  you  were  speaking  produced  this  evil, 
that  plaintiffs  rather  than  bring  the  sub-sheriff’  before  the  court  of  King's  Bench) 
were  induced  to  purchase  his  good  offices  at  a considerable  expense  ? — Y es,  there  was 
a large  consideration  often  given  to  the  sub-sheriff'  for  the  execution  of  his  duty,  for 
the.  doing  that  which  he  should  have  clone  without  any  consideration ; for  the 
Sim'plb  discharge  of  -hia  official  duty. 

Doyouthink.  it  would  be. an  advantageous  change,  that  sub-sheriffs  should-be 
appointed  by  the  government  ? — I have  never  considered  tliat  question,  but.rather 
V • ietdine 
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■ i;v,„  tn  think  it  would.  The  office,  it  is  well  known,  has  heretofore  been  venal  in  Tl„  Hm'. 

± counts  bought  and  sold;  and  where  the  officer  is  forced  to  hoy 

jradmiuistration  or  execution  of  the  law,  he  will,  for  his  own  indeuinifacation, 

“And  that  the  under  sheriff  should  be  removable  by  the  government  also?-As 
the  sheriff  is  for  misbehaviour,  but  not  arbitrarily. 

Do  you  see  any  serious  obstacle  to  that?-No,  I cannot  imagine  any. 

Do  you  see  any  arising  from  the  responsibility  to  which  the  sheriff  is  exposed  in 
noint  o(  law  ?— It  would  he  unreasonable  that  the  sheriff  should  be  responsible  for 
a person  appointed  by  another,  unless  he  entered  into  abundant  and  satisfactory 

‘“llo^not  you  think,  that  the  sub-sheriff  so  appointed,  might  be  required  to  enter 
into  the  same  securities  to  the  sheriff,  as  the  sub-sheriff  now  enters  into  ?-If  the 
nomination  were  transferred  to  the  government  of  the  country,  and  the  sheriff  con- 
tinued responsible,  it  would  be  quite  reasonable  and  necessary  that  he  should 

What  is  the  supposed  wortli  of  the  office  of  sub-sheriff  in  the  county  of  Kerry?- 
I do  not  know,  I never  heard  a conjecture ; the  poorer  the  county  the  more  valu- 
able the  under  sheriff's  office.  , . - ..  n II.  I... 

What  is  the  reason  of  that?— I think  it  explains  itself  pretty  well.  He  has 

more  writs  and  legal  process  to  execute.  • , rp.  . t .nrinx,. 

Distressed  gentlemen  give  him  fees  for  not  executing  the  writs  ?— That  1 under- 
stand was  the  iiraclice,  but  I doubt  if  it  of  late  years  has  at  all  existed.  - . 

But  even  without  any  corrupt  practices,  would  not  a county  in  winch  there  is 
a sreat  deal  of  distress,  and  consequently  a great  deal  of  legal  process  going  on, 
make  the  office  of  sub-sheriff  more  profitable  than  in  one  where  there  are  not  so 
n;j{iriYp — Certainly,  I have  said  so. 

Is  not  the  business  of  a sub-sheriff,  with  a distressed  country  gentleman,  woith 
equal  to  a regular  annuity  to'  the  office  ?— I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  thing 
of  annuity  in  the  case ; the  fee  is  as  the  occasion  arises,  and  depends  upon  the 

‘'“Do'yoVmcun  what  you  have  said,  as  to  the  practice  and  execution  of  the  office 
of  sub-Lieriffs,  to  apply  to  the  north  of  Ireland  ?— No  ; I think  the  course  m the 
north  of  Ireland  upon  this  subject,  required  little  or  no  retorm. 

You  have  spoken  of  many  parts  of  the  country,  will  yon  be  so  good  as  to  point 
out  the  counties  in  which  yon  conceive  the  office  of  siib-sherift  is  impropeily 
executed?— I think  the  office  of  sheriff  is  now  generally  well  executed,  J 
since  the  government  have  divested  themselves  of  the  appointment,  and  vested  it  in 
the  judges,  it  has  been  uniformly  well  executed,  ns  far  as  I understand. 

Admitting  that  the  office  of  sheriff  is  now  generally  well  executed  th  oughout 
Ireland,  and  speaking  only  of  the  office  of  sub-sheriff  as  contradistinguished  horn 
.the  office  of  sheriff,  will  you  he  so  good  as  to  lueotiou  the  counties  at  present  in 
Ireland  in  which  you  conceive  that  it  is  Imperfoclly  or  improperly  adinimsteied  . 

■ I am  not  aware  of  any  ; I know  that  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  with  which  I am 
iicnuainted  best,  that  it  had  been  very  corruptly  administered  heretofore ; and  1 have 
reason  to  be  persuaded,  that  it  has  been  administered  with  the  greatest  purity  and 
precision  for  three  or  four  years  back  in  that  county,  and  that  the  plainuft  has  seldom 

^"^uppo"ing"thV^  question  had  referred  merely  to  the  period  of  Ume, 

.five  or^six  years  ago,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  mention  the  couilties  in  w^b 
think  at  thm  period  of  time,  the  office  of  sub-sheriff  was  improperly  admioistei  ed . 
fkuo’w  it  was  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ; I believe  also  in  the  county  of  Limerick  and 
in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  I believe  in  Mayo,  Oalivay,  Roscommon  and  othei 

counties  of  that  province.  , rr  nm- 

What  would  you  say  to  Tipperary  ?— I did  not  mean  to  leave  Tipperary  ou  . 

What  would  you  say  to  Cork  ?— I am  not  sure  as  to  Cork. 

Waterford  ?— Sir  John  Newport  can  tell  the  Committee  something  about  that. 

Could  you  say  that  other  counties,  besides  those  .you  have  particularly  ’ 

were  also  subject  to  that  iuconvenieuce?-!  believe  the 

■the  counties ; with  respect  to  the  province  of  Ulster,  I am  doubtful,  because  I believe 

-the  conduct  of  sheriffs  there  was  generally  better. 

You  have  stated  that  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  sub-shenff  «*a.8 
appointed  directly  by  the  Crown,  instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  high  shen^^  ^ 
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The  Hon.  Yes;  tliero  is  more  of  favoritism  now  than  there  would  be  in  that  case,  and  the 
Mr.  Justice  Pay.  could  ncvcr  bc  vciial. 

' ' Do  you  tlien  contemplate  sucli  appointment  of  sub-shcrifl’  as  ''an  annual  or  a per- 

a June  1824.  manent  aj)poinUnent  ?— I should  prefer  that  the  tenure  of  sub-shcritr  should  be  of 

longer  duration  than  for  a year. 

Do  not  you  then  lliink  tliat  the  sub-slieriff,  being  appointed  permanently  and 
directly  by  the  Crown,  inasmuch  as  it  w-oiild  discharge  tlic  high  shcritf  from  tlie  great 
responsibility  now  attaching  to  the  performance  of  liis  duties,  would  in  fact  have 
the  result  of  making  the  high  sberilf’s  office  a merely  lionorary  appointment?— 

I sliould  be  unwilling  to  discharge  the  shcritV  of  his  responsibility,  but  I should  con- 
tinuc  to  hold  the  suli-sheritf  bound  in  security  to  the  slicriff ; I tliink  if  it  W’ere  left 
with  the  government  of  the  country  as  the  office  of  high  shcrifl'  is,  they  would  be  less 
liable  to  bo  influenced  by  personal  favour. 

Do  not  you  then  consider  also  that  as  the  responsibility  of  the  high  sheriffs  as  at 
present  existing,  results  solely  from  tlic  sub-sheriff  being  his  oflicer,  his  nominee 
acting  in  his  name,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  hold  tlie  high  sheriff 
responsible  for  tlie  discharge  of  tlie  duty  of  an  office,  to  which  he  did  not  appoint? — ■ 
If  the  sub-shcrilf  were  bound  in  security  to  the  higli  shcriflj  I see  no  reason  why  the 
sheriff  should  not  still  bc  responsible. 

Doc.s  not  file  responsibility  of  the  high  .sheriff  now  result  from  all  the  acts  of 
the  sub-shcrilf  licing  done  in  his  name,  and  from  his  being  supjioscd  to  be  the 
executor  of  every  widt,  thoiigli  he  devolves  the  execution  upon  his  dejiuty  ? — It 
is  so. 

Then  flic  principle  upon  which  the  high  shcrifl’  is  now  lield  responsible,  would  be 
altogether  changed  if  such  a system  of  nomination  w-as  to  take  place? — I think  the 
principle  would  not  be  changed  ; if  the  sub-sheriff  were  bound  to  give  security  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  sheriff  for  his  good  behaviour,  the  sheriff  would  then-  be  safe  and 
ought  still  to  continue  responsible  for  liiin. 

Arc  there  not  many  duties  devolved  by  the  liigh  sheriff  upon  his  deputy,  such  as 
the  summoning  of  juries  and  various  other  executive  acts  connected  with  iiis  office, 
which  would  continue  in  such  case  to  bc  discharged  by  a nomincec  of  the  Crown  ? — 
'J'liat  is  Irue. 

Ami  by  tlie  [ici'imincnt  officer  of  the  Crown  ? — The  shcriif  would  still  bc  the  person 
in  u’lioiii  llie  law  reposed  the  execution  of  those  duties,  and  lias  at  all  times  the 
jiower  of  step])ing  forward  and  acting  himself,  to  tlic  exclusion  of  the  under 
sheriff. 

Do  you  think  that  Llio.se  duties  would  be  discharged,  or  that,  inorallv  speaking, 
you  could  look  to  an  impartial  and  inde[)endent  discharge  of  those  duties  in  the  same 
manner,  if  llic  acting  officer  were  a |)cniianent  nominee  of  the  (Jrown  ? — I do'  not 
SCO  any  interest  the  Crown  can  have  in  the  irml-administration  of  Jii.stice  by  its  officer 
in  tlie  county,  the  under  sheriff  would  still  lie  under  the  control  of  the  principiil, 
who,  since  the  present  mode  of  appointment,  is  admitted  to  be  a most  indepen- 
dent officer. 

Do  not  you  consider  the  mode  which  has  lately  been  adopted  by  the  Irish  govern- 
ment of  ap])ointing  shcrifls  to  bc  principally  recommended  by  the  independence  of 
the  nomination,  and  by  that  oflicer  not  being  appointed  directly  by  ibe  Crown  or  by 
any  person  having  influence  with  the  government  ? — Certainly. 

Do  not  you  then  consider  the  appointment  of  an  executive  officer,  such  as  the 
sub-sherilF  or  any  permanent  officer  by  the  Crown,  would  bring  back  tiie  office  of 
sheriff  to  a greater  dependence,  than  tliat  from  wliicli  it  has  been  redocniccl? — I do 
not  see  how  the  nomination  of  sub-sheriff  by  the  Crown  could  nfl'ccL  the  independence 
of  the  high  sheriff.  I have  not  said  that  the  sub-shcrift’  ought  to  bc  u iiermanent 
officer. 

For  how  long  a period  should  he  bc  appointed  ? — Perhaps  three  years.  • > 

In  the  event  of  the  high  sheriff,  under  such  circumstances,  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  security  which  the  sub-sheriff’ was  ready  to  give,  how  do  .you  suggest  that 
the  office  may  then  be  filled  ?— The  security  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  sheriff 
M’ho  is  to  bc  responsible  for  the  under  sheriff. 

Is  there  any  way  that  suggests  itself  to  you,  in  which  the  high  sheriff  can'  be 
compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  security  ? — There  is  no  compelling  him  to  be  satisfied,; 
no  man  can  bc  satisfied  by  compulsion. 

Do  you  think  it  .would  lie  an  imiirovcmcnt  of  the  present  system,  if  the  sheriff 
werc  required  to  procure  the  aiiproUation  of  the  judges,  fur  the  sub-sheriff  whom  he 
appoints?—!  d'o  not  see  how -.the  judge  of  assize  could  bo  compelent  to  forma 

- 'fight 
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right  or  somrd  opinion  of  the  sub-sheriff’s  qualifications..  He  possesses  not  fte 
same  means  of  discovering  them  that  he  has  of  high  sherifis,  moving  m the  upper  ^ 

and  most  distinguislied  ranks  of  the  count)'.  _ . 2 June  1824., 

The  question  refers  to  the  twelve  judges,  do  you  think  it  would  he  an  iniproyo- 
nient  in  the  system  if  the  veto  in  fact  on  the  sub-sheriff  was  lodged  with  the  twelve 
ludges’— They  could  not  execute  such  duty  even  so  well  as  the  going  judges  ot 
assise ; and  see  what  an  unconscionable  new  duty  you  would  cast  upon  the  judges, 
to  hold  a court  of  inquisition  every  year,  to  search  into  the  competency  of  thiity- 
two  ministers  of  justice.  I do  not  wish  to  multiply  the  duties  and  responsible 
labours  of  iudgos,  which  Heaven  knows  are  already  sufficiently  weighty  ; I bad 

rather  lighten  than  increase  their  burthens. 

Do  you  tlilnk  such  approbation  might  be  required  from  any  other  high  authority, 
with  advantage  5— For  the  same  reason  I would  not  trouble  the  Chancellor  witli  it, 
because  he  too  has  enough  of  more  appropriate  business,  and  can  have  no  personal 
knowledge  in  the  case  to  assist  him.  . , , 1 • 1 

Then  IS  there  any  mode  which  suggests  itself  to  your  mmd  by  vvlnch  a moie 
nroner  and  judicious  appointment  of  sub-sheriffs  might  be  ensured  ? It  strikes  me, 
the  best  course  would  be  for  the  under  sheriff  to  be  appointed  by  the  govermnent ; 
that,  I think,  would  be  the  most  likely  means  to  ensure  impartiality  and  good 

Are  there  not  many  judicial  cases,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  the 
subject  are  in  collision,  such  as  excise  prosecutions,  prosecutions  for  libels,  and 
various  other  prosecutions  which  might  easily  suggest  themselves,  and  even  same- 
times  rights  of  property?— Certainly,  there  occur  several  such  cases  ; but  1 cannot 
admit  any  collision  in  them,  between  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  the  subject. 

Those  cases  would  be  to  be  decided  by  juries?— I am  myself  not  aware  of  any 
case  at  present,  that  the  Crown  lias  not  a deep  and  rooted  interest  m having  it  con- 
scientiously and  honestly  adjudicated.  . , 1 .1  I • 1. 

Are  there  not  cases,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  the  subject  are 
distinctly  in  opposition  to  one  anotlier.  There  has  been  a case  that  has  made  a 
great  deal  of  noise  lately  between  the  Crown  and  Lord  Yarborough,  and  various 
other  cases;  would  not  those  cases  be  to  be  decided  by  juries  ?— Yes  certainly. 

Are  not  those  juries  enipannelled  nominally  by  the  high  sheriff,  but  ireqneiitly 
iiractically  by  the  sub-slieriff?— Yes.  . . 

• Would  it  he  desirable,  then,  that  the  practical  appointment  of  these  juries  should 
be  vested  in  a person  named  directly  by  the  Crown? — I really  can  hardly  imagine 
a case  where  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  subject  can  clash ; I think  the  interest 
of  the  Crown  is  always  to  administer  justice,  and  I do  not  tlniik  the  Crown,  as  far 
as  I have  been  acquainted  with  the  government,  capable  of  influencing  a public 
officer  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  unjust  verdict ; I am  not  acquainted  with 
a case  of  tliat  kind.  It  is  true,  the  Crown  may  be  interested  m the  event  ot  a 
cause,  as  well  as  an  imlividual ; but  God  forbid,  that  it  can  have  any  interest  para- 
mount to  the  honest  administration  of  justice.  Surely  the  Crown,  as  trustee  and 
guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  subject,  is  interested  in  administering  justice  even 

against  itself,  if  the  justice  of  the  case  lie  fhat  way.  . ^ ' 

Does  the  Crown,  or  rather  those  employed  on  tiie  part  of  the  Crown,  always  see 
very  distinctly  that  that  is  the  real  interest  of  the  Crown  ; are  not  the  responable 
servants  of  the  Crown  liable  to  those  human  infirmities  which  sometimes  lead  toem 
to  choose  what  may  seem  to  be  the  immediate  interest  of  the  Crown,  m preference 
to  what  is  its  ultimate  and  real  interest?— Certainly  they  are  liable  to  the  infirmities 
of  all  human  creatures ; but  I have  not  any  idea  that  the  Crown  would  suffer  Us 
influence  to  be  exercised  over  a public  officer,  for  the  iniquitous  purpose  ot  pro- 
curing an  unjust  verdict ; in  my  experience,  I have  not  met  with  a case  of  the  kind. 

• Might  not  the  circumstance  of  the  juries  being  impannelled  by  the  officer  ot_  the 
Crown  produce  a public  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  due  administration  of  justice? 

^Onc  cannot  anticipate  every  consequence  that  may  result  from  every  event;  there 
may  be  various  inconvenient  consequences  from  the  best  constructed  institutions. 

But  if  not  arbitrarily  removable  by  the  Crown,  I see  no  danger  of  any  doubt  in  the 
intearity  and  fairness  of  that  officer.  . 

. In  cies  where  the  Crown  is  prosecutor  in  cases  of  libels,  or  in  cases  of  prosecu- 
tions for  property,  or  prosecutions  for  penalties,  does  not  the  agent  of  the  Crown 
always  endeavour  to. get  a conviction  ; if  he  can  do  so,  is  it  not  his. duty  to  doso._— 

Itis  his  duty  .to  do  so  if  he  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  it ; but  he  will  not  take  any.jn^' 
direct  course  to  obtain  a verdict.  Perhaps,  upon  .refleclion,  the  nomination  ®*-®*’*  ' 
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sheriff  had  better  continue  ns  it  is  at  present  in  the  shorift,  but  sul)ject  to  tlic  a])pro- 
bation  or  negative  of  the  Crown. 

Do  you  lljink  that  any  gentleman  whose  station  in  his  county,  and  whose  charac- 
ter make  him  fit  for  the  commission  of  tlic  peace,  has  any  tlifficully  in  Ireland  in 
iM-ocuring  the  insertion  of  his  name?— Not  the  least  in  thc  world  ; on  the  contrary,' 
frequently  applications  have  been  made  to  gentlemen  of  character  and  consideration, 
and  they  have  been  pressed  even  by  the  Chancellor,  particularly  on  his  late  purilica- 
tion  of  the  Irish  commission. 

Do  you  think  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  any  other  rciison  for  receiving  recom- 
mendations from  privy  councillors,  than  because  he  thinks  that  upon  the  whole  tlie 
authority  of  privy  councillors  is  the  best  to  which  he  can  refer  ? — A privy  councillor 
is  from  his  situation  in  society,  considered  a leading  member  in  the  county  that  he 
belongs  to,  and  is  therefore  interested  in  having  a well  selected  magistracy  in  it;  lie 
woukf  therefore  naturally  be  the  person  that  the  Chancellor  would  be  most  likely  to 
get  a good  opinion  from. 

Do  you  know  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Chancellor  to  reject  all  applications  rnade 
[}y  county  members? —Constantly;  I have  known  them  rejected  by  him  on  both  .sides. 

Do  not  you  think  that  the  motive  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  rejecting  applications 
I'rom  coiinly  members,  is  to  prevent  the  umlue  influence  of  county  politics  in  the 
selection  of  magistnu'y? — liis  motive  is  to  insure  a neiilriilily  in  the  execution  of 
the  liiw.s,  imbiasstil  by  any  |)olilical  fei'liiig;  liis  objtcl  is  the  purity  of  llic  bench, 
which  he  is  exceedingly  solicitous  uixml ; he  has  taken  a great  deal  of  trouble,, and 
certainly  it  is  one  of  the  most  painful  duties  he  has  to  cx(‘culo  ; he  !m.s  been  obliged- 
to  remove  magistrates,  though  always  reluctantly,  upon  complaints  preferred  against 
them  ; he  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  jiresumed  infallible  as  to  what  the 
precise  merit  of  an  individual  may  be,  but  his  object  always  is  the  purity  of  the 
bench  ; but  every  rrmgistrate  removed  is  sure  to  have  always  some  advocate  or  other 
to  remonstrate,  right  or, wrong,  with  the  Chancellor  upon  the  removal  of  his  proteg^', 
very  much  to  his  annoyance  and  embarrassment. 

Do  not  you  think  it  might  be  very  convenient  to  introduce  strictly  the  English 
practice,  confining  the  recommendation  of  magistrates  to  the  ciistos  roUilonim  ? — 
Jt  strikes  me  that  would  he  the  proper  course,  because  be  is  a person  that  the. 
government  could  confide  in  ; he  must  be,  from  his  condition  and  rank  in  the  county, 
competent  to  understand  the  thing.  If  he  he  judicious,  an<l  a man  of  public  spirit, 
dcsirou.s  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  county,  it  would  be  very  much  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  government  to  have  .so  responsible  a person  upon  the  spot  to  com- 
municate with. 

• Might  not  even  the  non-rcsklcncc  of  the  individual  who  held  the  office  of  custos 
rolulorum,  make  it  very  inconvenient  to  confine  the  rceomnicndulion  to  that  indi- 
vidual?—Non-residence  would  be  contrary  to  the  Englisli  iiracticc  assumed  in  the 
former  question.  1 should  expect  that  the  custos  should  not  be  an  absentee; 
and  I doubt  not  the  government  would  be  very  much  disposeil  to  require  him  to 
reside. 

Do  you  think  that  officer  would  he  influenced  by  county  politics? — The  Committee 
know  how  that  is  in  England  better  than  I do.  The  same  effect  to  be  sure  would 
be  likely  to  take  place  in  Ireland. 

Do  you  think  it  would  have  llic  same  effect  in  Ireland  as  in  England? — Yes,  no- 
<loiiljt. 

Do  not  you  think  that  many  more  indifferent  persons  can  he  found  in  the  counties 
in  England,  than  could  be  found  in  the  counties  throughout  Ireland? — Certainly 
many  move  unbiassed  persons  in  each  county. 

Do  you  think  that  any  individual  of  consequence  would  be  found  in  a county  in 
Ireland,  totally  uninfluenced  by  county  politics? — Very  few  indeed. 

Do  not  you  think  it  likely,  that  that  recommendation  for  the  magistracy,  must  be 
influenced  by  those  feelings? — Yes,  certainly;  but  not  so  much  as  in  the  case  of 
county  members.  They  would,  no  doubt,  be  influenced  to  a certain  degree;  still 
they  -would  be  considerably  swayed  by  a liigh  sense  of  duty,  and  of  the  serious 
responsibility  of  their  oflice. 

You  think  it  would  he  better  than  the  recommendation  coming  from  the 
county'members  r—i 1 have  no  doubt  it  would ; without  denying,  however,  the  custos 
to  be  also  open  to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature. 

Do  you  believe,  that  the  lord  lieutenants,  or  custodes  rotulornm  in  the  counties 
of  England,  are  .persons  totally,  ivnconnfctecl  with  political  influence  or  political  con- 
nection?— No,  quite  the  contrfiry.  • 

Do 
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Do  iiol  you  tliiok  tliut  the  rank  uud  stution  of  such  an  iiulivkiual  in  socicly,  and 
his  characlcr.  from  his  rank  and  tl.c  acknowledged  res|.ons,b.h  y that  would  dcyolve  ^ 
u,. of  lit  would  he  a great  check  ?-Ycs,  that  is  the  ground  on  winch  I would  ^ 

.‘’'Srcheck  whid,  cannot  edst  as  long  as  the  recommendation  is  su|,posed  to 
l,e  divided  amovigst  a number  of  persons  ?-Yes,  for  tl.en  the  county  would  have  no 

‘“Itltthfoffif  of  clerks  of  the  crown,  executed  in  Ireland  ?—l  tinnk,  as  far 
as  mvexioerience  and  memory  serve  me,  srcncrally  very  well.  ,• 

lllve  Iro  complaints  ever  come  before  you  of  partmlity  m the  odnnnistration  o 
that  office  ?-At  elections,  perhaps  ; but  I thadi  in  tlie  administration  ot  justice  .it 
the  assises,  I never  knew  any,  or  very  few  complnmts  made  against  lliciii ; they  ate 
very  strictly  superintended,' I believe  the  public  have  very  little  reason  to  coin- 
fahi  of  them.  In  llie  King's-  liendi,  in  Ireland,  the  acting  clerk  of  tlic  crown 
is  an  extremely  excellent  officer,  be  is  clerk  of  the  crown  m inany  counties. 

Do  you  recollect  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in  the  county  ot  Cork?— Tc.s,  ho  was 
■uu  admirable  officer  ; I mean  Mr,  ChaUerton ; so  also  I believe  is  Mr.  Jones,  m the 

'^'^'wiflTOudatc  to  the  Coinniiltce,  in  what  way  you  conceive  the  forty  sliilhiig  freo- 
lioldcrs  produce  ill  effects  in  Ireland  ?— The  forty  shilling  freeholder  m Ireland 
votes  out  of  a lease,  and  that  lease  is  of  the  smallest  possible  ijuanlity  of  property, 
cither  perhaps  a caliiii  or  a very  small  piece  of  ground  for  a potatoe  garden,  and  out 
of  lliat,  on  wliicli  he  barely  subsists,  it  is,  that  this  independent  const;  iieiit  is  sup- 
posed to  he  entitled  to  vote  - he  is  registered  upon  his  positive  affidavit  out  ol  this 
wretched  holding,  as  a freoliold  worth  40  s',  a year  j this  surely  is  hut  a mockery  of 
a freehold.  He  and  his  brethren  arc  driven  by  the  landlortl  into  the  hustings,  as  a 
salesman  drives  Ids  Hock  into  the  market.  They  have  no  will,  properly,  judgment 
or  kiiowicdge  of  their  own  to  guide  or  govern  them.  I reiiicmhcr  one  of  such  a herd, 
when  iisked  at  the  hustings,  for  whom  he  would  vote,  answered,  for  Lady  Kingston  , 
ho  had  been,  I supiioso,  a freeholder  upon  her  ladyship's  estate,  1 liose  lorty  slid- 
lin'f  freeholders  are  very  unlike  indeed  to  the  conslitulional  freeholders  and  con- 
stiments  of  England  of  tlie  same  denomination,  who  all  vote  out  of  mlieritanees  and 
independent  pvopertie.s,  more  or  less;  that  is  a species  of  property  unknown  m Irclam 
among  those  wretched  forty  shilling  freeholders.  Ihc  system  is  a sort  of  iimveisal 
suffrage;  tliiis  the  beggary  of  the  county  elects,  and  the  property  of  the  country 
is  entirely  out  of  the  case.  A county  adventurer  multiplies  upon  a wptc  or  a moss, 
a mob  of  freeholders,  and  thus  becomes  a very  considerable  gentleman  m the  country. 
This  limitation  of  the  elective  franchise  was  created,  I believe,  m Henry  the  bixlh  s 

. . . .w  »r .-itiniii  m on/  m iiif: 


Lci  ui  viiui.  save  in  the  case  of 

In  England  there  is  no  instance,  I be- 


xuis  iiuiuaiiuii  ui  me  ciccuvc  nuiu/u*o»-  w,  j .... 

time,  when  the  sum  of  40  j.  according  to  Hume,  was  equal  about  to  20  1.  m Ins 
day  ; I would  adopt  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter  ot  that  limitation, 
inheritances,  such  as  they  have  in  England. 
lieve,  of  voting  out  of  small  leaseholds. 

In  point  of  fact,  each  of  those  freeholders  ought,  according  to  law,  tohavs  a 404-. 
value  in  the  lease  over  and  above  his  rent? — Yes. 

Is  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  case? — He  generally  assumes  a nominal  rent,  and 
then  if  it  be  worth  any  thing  it  must  he  worth  40  a year,  if  it  be  a jiiace  in  which 
he  can  lay  his  head.  . • , • *1 

Is  not  the  cftect  of  this  system  to  throw  Irish  counties  almost  entirely  into  the 
nands  of  an  oligarchy?— Yes;  tlius  in  the  county  which  I am  best  acquamledwith, 
it  threw  the  nomination  of  one  of  the  members  into  the  hands  of  a single  individua  , 
certainly  an  individual  of  very  coiisiclciablc  estate,  but  still  he  was  but  an  indiviclu'il. 
Here  was  but  the  opinion  of  only  one  man,  and  all  the  other  constituents  of  the  county 
were  out  of  the  question.  . . . r n •>  v 

Does  not  this  system  lend  to  the  great  multiplication  of  small  tenements .'  .1  es ; 
of  miserable  tenements  indeed.  ^ 

Do  you  think  that  tends  to  produce  misery  amongst  the  [leople  r— 1 am  sure  it 
produces  a great  deal  of  vice,  peijury.and  intoxication,  bribery  and  idleness;  it  hung;, 
them  in  mobs  to  contested  elections  of  the  country,  where  there  is  all  nnumci  pt 
immorality  and  proffigacy  practised  ; this  abandoned  spirit  diffuses  itselt  Ull  itcoi- 
rupts  the  whole  mass,  and  prqiares  the  peasantry  lor  all  the  excesses  and  disorders 
so  familiar  in  the  country.  _ ..... 

Have  not  the  landed  proprietors,  who  have  a view  to  political  interest,  a tempta- 
tion to  split  their  property  into  loo  small  holdings,  and  thereby  to  increase  very 
greatly  the  population  ? — I think  the  course  is  generally  to  let  the  lands  ni 
20.  L 1 2 


The  Iliiii. 

. Justice  Di/j/. 
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The  Hun.  large  farms,  and  then  the  middle  man  divides  and  subdivides  into  those  minor 
Mr.  Justice  Dmj.  holdings. 

'' -vx—  jhg  middle  man  divides  and  subdivides  according  to  the  pleasure  of  th.e 

2 June  1824.  original  landlord  ?— Those  arc  often  the  terms  upon  wliidi  he  gives  the  lease. 

Is  there  frequently  an  understanding  between  the  landlord  and  the  middle  man, 
that  he  shall  make  as  many  freeholders  as  he  can  ? — Yes. 

And  that  frequently  becomes  the  means  by  which  the  middle  man  is  to  get  into 
favour  with  the  original  landlord  ? — Yes. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  population  upon  the  bisliop’s  property,  or 
the  college  property  of  Ireland  ? — I cannot  say  that  1 am. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  any  tracts  of  land  which  arc  collegiate? — I travel 
frequritly  through  college  land,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  which  is  in  a most  exhausted 
and  uncultivated  state;  so  generally  are  bisliop’s  lands,  and  so  they  will  continue 
until  bishops  be  allowed  in  Ireland,  as  they  arc  in  England,  to  make  leases  for 
lives. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  population  is  less,  or  the  property  less  subdivided  upon 
that  college  estate,  than  it  is  upon  the  neighbouring  estates,  where  freeholds  arc  or 
may  be  grunted  ? — I do  not. 

Would  you  approve  of  placing  the  management  of  roads  and  public  buildings  in 
tlie  hands  of  tiie  magistrates? — That  has  been  always  my  opinion,  better  than  in 
a fluctuating  and  evanescent  body,  sucli  as  the  grand  jury. 

Do  you  mean  the  magi.strates  acting  together  at  sessions? — To  be  sure. 

Would  not  such  an  arrangement  contrihiitc  to  remove  most  of  the  causes  which  at 
[iresent  prevail,  in  preventing  the  due  expenditure  and  application  of  the  public 
money  upon  the  public  works? — I think  it  would  consideralily  effect  that  object. 

Would  it  not  lead  to  that  degree  of  publicity  and  that  degree  of  collision  of 
opinion,  which  would  be  beneficial  in  determining  what  works  ought  to  be  under- 
taken?— The  county  charges  would  not  be  imposed  in  a corner  by  a divan,  by 
a number  of  gentlemen  assembled  within  locked  doors,  excluding  from  their  consi- 
deration those  persons  that  are  to  be  affected  by  the  charges,  and  who  know  nothing 
of  what  is  to  be  done  till  it  comes  ujion  them,  in  the  shape  of  a very  serious 
demand. 

Would  not  admitting  noblemen  and  clergymen,  who  are  mugistrates,  into  the 
participation  of  this,  be  of  advantage? — Certainly;  you  would  have  the  benefit 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry ; the  clergymen  have  more  serious  employments  to  en- 
gage them ; but  then  they  know  a great  deal  of  the  state,  the  means,  and  necessities 
of  the  county. 

Is  there  any  effectual  inspection  of  a public  work,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  it 
has  been  duly  executed,  prior  to  payment  for  it  ? — ’’I'iierc  is  an  affidavit  accounting 
for  the  money  that  has  been  granted  in  each  case;  and  upon  that  affidavit  the  under; 
taker  gets  an  order  for  the  money  upon  the  treasurer. 

Then  the  only  security  the  public  has,  is  the  affidavit? — The  only  security  is  the 
affidavit ; and  the  risk  he  runs  in  making  a false  affidavit,  of  being  prosecuted  for 
perjury;  a risk  I admit,  that  is  quite  imaginary. 

Would  it  not  be  an  improvement  if  the  expenditure  of  tlie  money,  and  the  coiv 
trnl  of  it  was  jilaced  in  the  hands  of  some  public  officer,  com{)ctcnt  from  his 
experience  and  skill,  to  conduct  works  similar  to  road-making  and  bridge-building?— 
Yes  ; such  as  Mr.  M‘Adam.  It  would  he  a very  desirable  thing  to  get  [icrsons  of 
that  description  ; to  get  any  engineer  who  would  make  roads  such  as  w’e  have  .seen 
on  the  Northern  Mail  Coach  Road  from  Edinburgh  through  Yorkshire,  and  the 
splendid  road  through  Wales. 

Do  you  conceive  there  would  be  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen 
of  Ireland  to  some  cijnsiderablc  change  in  the  management  of  public  works  ?— 
I believe  the  public  spirited  gentlemen  in  the  country,  w'ouUI  be  very  glad  to  have 
it  corrected ; it  is  a subject  that  strikes  me  as  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  of 
Ireland,  the  grand  jury  financial  jurisdiction. 

Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  such  a reform,  as  has  been  now  suggested,  would 
considerably  improve  the  management  of  the  public  money  ? — Yes  ; and  would  be 
a great  relief  to  the  lower  classes. 

It  would  be  well  received  and  considered  a great  public  good  by  the  lower  orders 
of  people  ?— I thiqk  It  would, 

Have  you  ever  attended  the  administration  of  justice  at  the  court  of  quarter- 
sessions  in  Ireland  No,  I never  have. 

Do 
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Do  vou  conceive,  that  an  alteration  of  tlie  system  of  assistant  barristers,  so  as  to 
acouiro  the  imintemipted  time  of  a professional  person,  either  for  one  or  twocoiinties, 
vroultl  he  an  improvement  upon  the  present  system,  which  enables  an  assistant 
barrister  to  practise  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  The  iniprovement  that  strikes 
me  as  very  desirable,  would  be,  that  he  should  not  be  fixed  and  local,  but  attend 
the  courts  and  practice  ; that  the  barristers  should,  at  stated  periods,  assemble  and 
choose  each  his  county,  as  the  judges  do  their  circuits,  according  to  seniority  01  in 
some  other  specified  way.  This  course  would  seem  to  me  more  desirable  than 
their  becoining  resident,  and  thus  liable  to  enter  into  the  local  feelings,  cabals,  and 
passions  of  their  respective  counties.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  necessary  o 
increase  the  salary,  as  the  present  salary  would  not  enable  competent  persons  to 
undertake,  on  such  terms,  the  duties  of  the  office.  • • , 

Do  YOU  consider,  that  a separation  in  point  of  time,  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
iurisdiiion  at  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  would  produce  a much  greater  at- 
tendance of  the  magistrates  at  large,  upon  the  criminal  business  of  the  court.'' 

I do  not  think  so,  and  am  sure  that  a mulliphcatioii  of  sessions  wouk!  but  incom- 


mode the  magistrates  and  county.  _ , • 

Supposing 'that  by  law  it  was  necessary  to  begin  with  the  Crown  business  at  every 
quarter  sessions,  would  there  be  in  that  case  any  necessity  for  an  additional  number 
of  attendances  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  ?— The  quarter  session  sh^Id  always 
give  precedence  to  the  delivery  of  the  gaol,  and  to  all  criminal  business,  ihat  would 
bring  togethei*,  in  early  and  due  time,  all  magistrates  able  to  attend,  because  they 
must  brTna  in  their  informations,  and  they  must  see  that  witnesses,  wlio  are  bound 
ovei'  do  attend  to  be  examined  before  the  grand  jury,  and  afterwards  on  the  trials. 

Is  not  a great  attendance  of  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions  a matter  very  much  to 
be  desired,  in  the  administration  of  that  portion  of  the  criminal  law  . Very  much 
indeed  ; it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  quarter  sessions  in  Ireland  are  not  conducted 


The  IJoii- 
Mr.  Jtulice  Day. 


3 June  1834. 


with  more  solemnity.  , . , • • • r 

Do  you  not  conceive  that  more  decorum  and  weight  in  the  administration  ot  an 
oath,  in  those  courts  of  legal  juriscliclion,  would  be  very  important  in  the  way  of 
preventing  perjury? — Yes;  nothing  can  be  so  disgusting  as  the  manner  in  which 
oaths  are  administered  at  quarter  sessions ; they  are  huddled  together  by  a gabbling 
clerk  or  cryer,  who  gives  no  solemnity  or  emphasis  at  all  to  the  serious  matter  that 
is  proceeding.  , . 

Has  not  this  multiplication  of  oaths  at  quarter  sessions  for  presentments,  and  in 
the  registration  of  freeholds,  tended  very  much  to  promote  the  disregard  of  truth 
which  exists  ’—Exceedingly ; every  thing  is  transacted  by  oaths  m Ireland  ; there  is 
scarcely  any  thing,  whether  in  the  revenue  or  legal  departments,  in  which  an  oath  is 
not  immediately  called  in,  thus  familiarizing,  and  by  too  great  familiarity,  deriving 
contempt  on  that  sacred  appeal.  I think,  instead  of  an  affidavit,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a recognizance,  binding  the  party  to  a fair  and  full  expenditure  of  the 


presentment.  , i • r 

Are  the  assistant  barristers  in  Ireland  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of 
county  members?— No,  the  principle  of  tlie  Irish  government  is,  that  a county 
member  shall  not  interfere ; and  if  he  does,  I believe  it  would  be  more  likely  to 


incur  a negative.  • • i •, 

Then  they  are  appointed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  judges  are  appointed  ?— 
Yes,  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  chastity  in  the  appointment  of  assistant  bar- 
risters of  late  years. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  institution  of  assistant  barristers  has  been  of  advantage  in 
your  opinion  ? — A very  considerable  advantage  ; justice  is  brought  home  to  every 
man’s  door,  and  is  sure  to  be  administered  skilfully  and  dispassionately. 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  utility  and  advantages  likely  to  accrue  from  giving 
suitable  provision  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy? — It  they  inculcate  morality  and 
good  order,  as  many  of  them  whom  I know  do,  and  if  they  be  precluded  from 
levying  tlie  gratuitous  support,  the  forced  benevolence,  which  they  now  do  from  the 
peasantry,  two  good  things  would  be  effected;  government  may  reward  loyal  and 
pious  virtue,  and  relieve  the  Catholic  peasantry  of  a burden  that  incommodes  them 
exceedingly.  I have  already  said  that  the  clergy  of  that  communion  should  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  executive  authority,  because  through  them  the  execu- 
tive can  best  exercise  a constitutional  influence  and  control  over  the  ardent  and 
unruly  temper  of  the  Homan  Catholic  population  ; but  it  is  said  they  object,  and 
would  not  receive  a subsistence  from  a Protestant  government  bnt  I can  believe  no 
sucli  thing.  They  petitioned  the  Irish  Parliament  for  a provision,  for  the  Roman 
j3p.  L 1 3 Catholic 
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Tkt.Hm. 
Mr.  Jusiiee  Day- 

2 June  1824. 


Mr. 

Jo/in  Dunn. 
4 .luiiu  18-24. 


•2'Oij  MINUTES -Or  EVIDENCE  kforc  Seucct  CofiiMiTTE/::  (Si.'i)iiioa  iSs.)} 

Ciitiiolic  clergy,  in  17<)3  j ‘ttul  1 have  no  donhl  would  receive  it  now  wilii  a just  and 
grateful  sense  ol'  Liie  lihcnility  of  Llic  nica.siirc. 

Would  it  be  allendod  witli  coiisidcrahlo  advmilagc,  {living  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  a suitable  ])rovi.sion  ? — I itavc  ah'cady  saii.1  it  would. 


Vaicrh,  4“  die  Jnnii,  1824. 

The  lliaiiT  HoNouitAULE  LORD  VISCOUNT  PAI.IVIEUSTON, 

IN  THE  C'UANt. 


Mr.  Jo/m  Dhhh,  called  in  ; and  Exaiuiiiud. 

WHERE  do  you  reside? — At  Hallynakill,  in  the  Queen's  Coimfy. 

How  far  is  tliat  from  the  county  of  Kilkenny? — About  a quarter  of  an  Irish 
mile. 

How  far  from  the  barony  of  flalinoy  ? — Eight  or  nine  miles. 

• Von  are  a Roman  (ailholie  ? — I am. 

V'ou  have  lately  acted  a.su  comnii.ssionev  tinder  the  new  Tithe  Act? — I have. 

Tor  wh.it  pari,siic,s ? — For  the  [larish  of  Slradhally,  the  parish  of  Tiimihoe  and 
Eosscy,  and  the  parish  of  Hallynakill. 

Are  there  a considerable  number  of  Protestants  parisbioiici's  in  tlie  parish  of 
Stradbally  ? — There  are. 

Ilavc  you  acted  as  secretary  to  the  meetings  of  the  Catholics  of  Queen’s 
County? — I have  acted  as  secretary  very  often. 

Do  you  rent  much  land  ? — I do,  some  hundred  acres. 

Can  you  state  how  many  ? — I sliould  suppose  about  500  Irish  acres. 

Do  you  hold  them  in  your  own  hands  ? — Yes  ; with  the  exception  of  some  tracts 
for  my  labourers. 

You  have  not  let  off  any  part  to  under  tenants  in  farms? — No;  I have  not  of 
my  own  lands. 

Disturbances  have  existed  for  some  time  in  tlic  barony  of  Galmoy,  have  they 
not  ? — They  have. 

At  what  ])eriod  did  tliose  disturbances  commence? — Tiic  people  of  Galmoy,  I 
should  say,  have  been,  generally  speaking,  considered  turbulent;  but  I take  the 
present  disturbances  to  have  their  origin  about  twelve  years  iiack. 

In  what  way  (lid  llicy  originate? — In  the  excessive  exaction  ol' tithes. 

This  barony  is  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  ? — It  is. 

And  is  now  under  the  Insurrection  Act? — Yes. 

The  proctor  of  the  clergyman  at  that  period  was  murdered,  was  lie  not? — Some 
few  years  back,  the  proctor  was  murdered. 

Have  any  other  eircumslances  occurred  in  that  barony  to  pronioto  di.sturbanec  ? — 
Yes  ; within  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  an  individual  lias  been  much  in  tlic  practice 
of  taking  lands,  what  they  say  in  Irchuul,  over  other  men’s  heads,  looking  for  rover- 
.sionary  lea,scs;  and  it  iurs  caused  a revival  of  the  flame  which  I think  was  dying 
away,  till  this  act  revived  it,  turning  out  the  oceujiying  tenants  and  taking  the  lands 
into  his  own  hands. 

Was  this  individual  of  tlic  name  of  Maruui,  and  was  he  not  murdered  lately  in 
this  barony  ? — That  was  hi,s  name  ; and  he  was  murdered. 

Before  him,  had  not  this  practice  been  acted  upon  by  other  persons  ? — It  had  ; 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  he  carried  it  on. 

Of  what  religion  was  Mr.  Marum? — A Roman  Catholic. 

Was  lie  not  connected  with  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Ossory  ? — A brother. 

Was  there  not  a strong  feeling  excited  with  regard  to  his  taking  lands  over  Pro- 
testants’ hoads? — -I  think  he  was  very  obnoxious ; but  I think  his  fate  was  hurried 
by  his  becoming  the  tenant  to  the  lands  of  the  Mr.  Steeles’,  respectable  gentlemen 
greatly  liked,  of  the  established  chui'ch. 

Who  had  acted  as  magistrates  r — They  had  acted  as  magistrates,  and  were  greatly 
liked  for  their  conclucl;  and  for  their  disposition  and  manner  to  tlic  people,  and  giving 
them  eniploymcht. 

Were  the  Mr.  Steeles’  ejected  from  those  lands? — They  were  ejected. 

1 hey  were  the  former  tenants  of  those  lands  ? -Exactly. 

>. . And 
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Ami  U.e  ofl-onco  given  to  tl.e  people  wo.,,  by  ioteferiog  will,  ll.c  fovmcv  rights  of 
notices  sent  to  Mr,  Brennan,  the  pa,-iah  priest  in  that  dis- 

‘'''wta^wa\'thrn'ata‘Irof  .“olte?-S.'tioning  him  to  avoid  a I'epctition  of 

ids  oxlratLl  to  the  people,  to  the  eflect  of  p,-ay.ng  them  to  give  over  the.r  ev.l 

We,n  tim  pe^L^SrPed  i,°  dmselfetnrbances  able  to  establish  a general  .systen, 
of  tennr  fn  the  connh-y  ?-They  have  established  a complete  system  ot  tc,Tor  nrtl.at 

taT5e”ripf.on  of  persons  do  you  suppose  were  leade.^s  of  the  i.,surgents?-E.-om 
all  the  information  I can  collect,  they  are  rather  of  the  lowc.  class. 

you  mean  of  the  people  or  the  fanners?-Tl.e  lower  class  of  the  fern.ers. 

Do  von  imaeine  a very  great  number  of  people  are  concerned  ,n  these  distur- 

ban«s?-V  o^  I 

persons  uray  comp.'ise  under  twenty  ; hut  they  had  the  whole  country  ,n  a state  ot 

What  was  the  reason  of  it  being  a question  lately,  whether  or  not  the  I,Burrection 
Act  should  not  be  introduced  into  the  Queen’s  County  ?-  1 l,e  barony  of  Ossory,  m 
the  Queen's  County  adjoins  that  of  Galmoy ; and  a house  m which  some  cattle  we,e 
lodged  was  burned;  tl,4  cattle  were  burned;  and  a question  is  now  raised  whether 
it  w as  by  accident  or  maliciously.  I have  been  told,  and  behove  that  it  ,s  intended 

to  traverse  the  matter  at  the  next  assizes,  at  Maryborough.  , m 

The  decision  of  the  magistrates  was,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  apply  for  the 
Insurrection  Act?  -So  I have  heard  and  believe. 

Have  the  rents  been  very  high  in  the  barony  of  Galmoy  . Ye.,  veiy_l^h. 

Has  there  been  much  oppression  in  enforcing  the  payment  of  them  . I cannot 
say  of  my  own  knowledge  that  I know  that  there  was  much  oppression  m the 
enforcement  of  rent ; but  in  the  enforcement  ot  tithes  there  was  much  oppression, 

^ cln  i'oTstate  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  usual  rate  of  rent  in  Unit  harony  paid 
by  the  occupvinif  tenant? — No,  I cannot.  , i t i i i 

^Can  you  state  the  rate  of  rent  demanded  for  tithe  by  the  acre?-I  liave  heard 
that  when  the  proctor  who  was  murdered,  became  the  proprietor  that  he  exactly 
doubled  what  the  rector  had  charged  ; since  his  death  the  tithes  of  Urn  parish  were 
sequestered  ; and  I have  been  informed  and  believe,  that  about  one-fourth  of  what 
the  proctor  charged,  is  tl.e  usual  charge  now  demanded,  and  levied  under  the 

Arf  TOu°acquainted  with  the  other  parts  of  the  country  of  Kilkenny  so  as  to 
describe  the  extent  of  disturbance  in  them?-I  arn  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  part  next  llic  comity  of  Waterford,  but  the  part  adjoining  the  Queens 
County  narticulai-ly  tl.e  barony  of  Eassadineen.  I liave  intercourse  every  day 
almost  with  that  ymrt,  and  1 never  lieard  of  tile  most  trilling  circiiinslanees  to 
warrant,  as  I tlioiigiit,  tlic  Insurrection  Act  in  that  barony,  willi  the  exception  ot 
two  or  three  trees  being  felled  on  lady  Ormond’s  domain. 

You  arc  acquainted  with  .the  system,  of  underletting  lands  f— Yes;  I know  the 

’’™lf  “as  been  Te'ry  mich  the  custom,  has  it  not  ?-Vory  much  the  custom. 

Have  not  the  persons  usually  called  middlemen  who  .aye  adopted  ihis  practice, 
been  very  considerable  sufferers  by  it?— Very  considerable  indeed  ; tliey  have  been 

nearly  all  ruined.  . r 't  i • .i  • 

In  what  way  did  this  ruin  come  to  pass?-Then- iindcr  tenants^ failed  in  the.r 
payments  to  the  middlemen  ; tlie  middlemen,  of  course,  failed  m their  paymciils  to 

the  propiietors;  they  held  up  as  long  as  they  could.^ 

Then,  if  the  middlemen  had  held  the  lands  in  their  own  hands,  and  farmed  them, 
thev  would  probably  have  escaped  the  injury  they  have  sustained,  notwitlistandiiig 
the' great  fall  in  prices  ?-I  think  it  likely  they  would  have  farce  better;  hut  I do 
not  think  thev  would  have  escaped,  they  might  have  held  for  a little  longei. 

Hadnotm'aiiy  of  those  middlemen  old  leases,  and  considerable  advnnUiges  under 

tbose-lcases?— They  had.  . « o i f *i  i wt 

The  landlords  generally  made  abatements  .—Several  of  tliem  have;  but  1 am 
not  able  to  say  generally  that  they  have.  , . . • , . . 

Has  there  been  a very  considerable  increase  of  the  population  in  your  neighbour; 
hood? — Very  considerable  indeed.  "a" 

1.00.  ^ LI  4 <5“ 
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Mr.  Can  vou  state,  at  wlint  rate  it  lias  been  procccjing ; do  you  co"ceiye  tliat  n lias 

Mn  Dmu.  doubled^  within  any  short  period  of  years  P— I should  conceive,  that  witbm  the  last 

^ twenty  years,  it  is  more  than  doubled. 

4 June  i8h.  t.  there  not  a very  extensive  tract  of  country  near  Ballynalall,  winch  some  years 
ago  was  nearly  all  undei'  pasture,  and  is  now  covered  with  people  ?— A very  large 

*'^Will  you  describe  that  tract  of  country  leading  from  Ballynalall  into  what  is 
called  llie  colliery  country  ?-That  range  of  mountain  all  along  from  Ballynakill  by 
Ballyouskill,  and  that  range  of  mountain  by  Moyad  and  Graignahound  and  Knock- 

bawn,  arc  an  amazing  tract  of  country.  . , 

Is  that  now  all  thickly  inhabited?— Very  thickly  inhabited.  , , 

And  formerly  was  a wild  mountain  pasture?  — Iwcnty  years  back  it  was  ii> 
a orcat  measure  wild  mountain  pasture.  - t ..i  • i 

Do  any  gentlemen  reside  in  that  great  tract  of  country  r— I think  none;  not 

exactly  on  the  mountain  parts.  . , -n  . r-  i - 

How  many  miles  across  is  it  in  the  longest  direction  from  Ballynakill  to  Cai  low 

I should  suppose  about  sixteen  miles.  , t-,,  ..  . 

Taking  it  in  another  direction  across  m the  line  from  the  Kilkenny  side  to 
Stradhallv  side  ?— I .should  suppose  it  to  be  rather  a greater  extent.  _ 

Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  disturbances  that  have  taken  place  in  other 
parts  of  ‘Ireland,  besides  the  county  of  Kilkenny  ?— Yes  ; I have  u good  deal  at- 
tended  to  them.  , . , 

Have  not  disturbances  existed  for  thc.se  last  twenty  ycars_of^a  siimlar  character 
tljrouffhdut  many  counties  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  r I hey  have. 

Ha°vc  they  been  similar  in  their  origin  and  in  tlie  manner  of  conducting  them?— 

I think  they  have  been  pfetCy  much  the  same  in  their  origin,  and  m the  manner  ot 
conducting  them  ; they  assume  different  names  in  different  [ilaces. 

They  have  taken  place  in  times  when  the  prices  of  produce  were  high,  and  no 
cause  whatsoever  of  complaint  in  respect  of  the  payment  of  rent  ?— Yes  ; we  have 
had  disturbances  when  fanners  had  very  good  times. 

And  the  people  tolerably  well  employed  ?— And  the  people  of  course  tolerably 
well  employed,  when  the  farmers  had  good  times. 

Can  you  describe  to  the  Committee,  any  cause  that  can  account  for  this  general 
and  continued  system  of  disturbance  that  has  prevailed  ?— I have,  generally  speak- 
ing looked  to  the  want  of  employmentfor  the  people,  as  one  of  the  primary  causes; 
and  the  secondary  one  at  those  times,  was  the  frightful  and  heavy  exactions  of  the 
tithing  system,  and  those  local  causes,  county  rates  and  cesses,  and  all  those  extra- 
ordinary cliarges  that  are  falling  exclusively  upon  the  occupiers  of  the  soil. 

Do  those  charges  fall  very  heavy?— Very  heavy  indeed. 

Do  you  allude  to  county  cess  and  church  rates? — I allude  to  county  ccss,  to 
church  rates,  to  the  expense  attending  the  constabulary  force,  the  Insurrcctioil  Bill, 
and  every  measure  exclusively  falls  upon  the  actual  occupiers  of  the  land,  and  they 
alone  bear  the  burthen. 

Are  rents  pretty  regularly  paid  ?— They  arc  tolerably  well  paid  in  the  quarter 
where  I reside.  . 

What  have  you  paid  for  the  church  rate  in  one  year  ?— Church  rates  have  varied 
very  much  within  the  last  two  or  tlirec  years;  parochial  rates  arc  very  moderate, 
but  the  erection  of  new  churches  in  every  quarter,  has  increased  the  charge  very 
considerably  within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

How  much  an  acre  have  you  ever  paid  ? — The  highest  charge  I ever  paid  was 
il  5.  the  acre. 

Is  that  only  for  the  church  rate?— We  have  no  other  charge  that  1 know  ot,  but 
the  churches. 

Is  the  money  levied  for  churches  only  ?— For  churches  only. 

What  do  you  consider  the  charge  to  he  of  the  Constabulary  Act  upon  the  Queen  s 
county  ?— I am  not  sufficiently  informed  to  state  precisely  the  sum. 

What  is  the  total  of  the  grand  jury  charge  upon  your  barony  by  the  your?— U 
may  be  from  ji.  up  to  3 j.  6^.  sometimes  over. 

Does  that  include  the  constabulary  and  insurrection  charges  ?— Not  any  insur- 
rectfon  charge.  ' ' 

It  includes  the  constabulary  ? — Yes. 

. Is  thisineloded  in  the'2^.  6rf.? — Yes,  I include  the  constabulary,  and  the  coss, 
for  roads  and  bridges ; altogeflier,  it  makes  about  3A'.  brf.  in  my  barony.  , . - V 
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III  acting  as  a commissioner  under  die  new  Tithe  Act,  in  the  three  parishes  you 
have  mentioned,  in  what  way  have  you  been  able  to  carry  into  efteetthe  provisions  of 
that  law? — I always  conceived  it  my  duty  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  Act  to 
people  as  well  as  I possibly  could,  and  to  point  out  to.  them  what  I conceive  would 
be  the  advantages  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  I found  them,  when  they  did  un- 
derstand it,  very  anxious  to  receive  it,  and  to  afford  me  the  assistance  I wished,  m 
pointing  out  the  boundary  and  number  of  acres. 

Have  you  completed  tlie  valuation  and  applotment  of  any  one  of  those  parishes  ? 
— I have,  the  parish  of  Stradbally. 

Who  acted  with  you  as  commissioner  ? — The  Reverend  T hoinas  Keininis. 

Have  you  valued  the  tithe  to  be  paid  by  each  separate  parcel  and  farm  of  land  ? — 
We  have.  . 

Did  you  ascertain  tiic  quality  of  the  land,  and  the  quantity  upon  which  you 
formed  that  valuation  ?— Wc  ascertained  the  quality  by  an  actual  view  of  every  acre 
in  the  parish,  we  walked  it  over  and  put  the  value,  that  in  our  judgments,  according 
to  our  oath,  we  thought  the  land  worth. 

Had  you  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  number  of  acres  that  each  man  was 
to  pay  for  ? — Very  great  difliculty  indeed  ; every  one,  generally  speaking,  attempted 
to  conceal  the  quantum  of  land  he  had. 

Did  you  succeed  in  obtaining  a tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of  the  quantity  ? — - 
I believe  we  fully  succeeded  ; but  we,  had  very  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  powers 
of  the  Act  not  enabling  us  to  enforce  obedience ; though  we  had  the  power  of 
summoning  attendance,  we  had  no  power  to  oblige  attendance. 

Has  your  valuation  been  received  as  satisfoctory  by  the  parishioners  ? — It  has 
been  received  as  satisfactory, 

Are  they  content  with  the  whole  result  of  the  proceedings  under  tlic  new  Act  ? — 
They  are  perfectly  content  with  the  result  of  the  proceedings  under  the  new  Act, 
so  far  as  the  commissioners  were  concerned;  it  is  right  the  Committee  should 
know  that’  they  acted  under  what  is  called  the  Amicable  Clause  of  the  Bill ; the 
commissioners  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  ascertaining  the  sum  to  be  paid 
to  the  vicar  and  the  college  of  Dublin ; that  was  fixed  by  a special  vestry. 

Was  the  sum  fixed  in  tlie  same  way  in  the  other  parishes  that  you  acted  for  ? — 
It  was  fixed  in  a similar  way  at  Timahoe  and  Fossey,  but  not  in  Ballynakill 
parish. 

How  was  it  fixed  there? — The  duty  of  ascertaining  the  sums  actually  paid  for 
tithes,  was  throivn  upon  tlie  commissioners  from  the  periods  of  1814  to  1821,  and 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  fully,  as  yet ; we  are  not  sufficiently  informed 
in  the  parish  of  Ballynakill. 

Are  there  a considerable  number  of  gentlemen  and  farmers  who  hold  large  tracts 
of  grazing  ground  in  the  parish  of  Ballynakill  ? — There  are. 

Did  they  oppose  the  Bill  ? — No;  they  all  received  it  with  the  exception  of  one 
individual. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  Act  upon  those  gentlemen  holding  tracts  of  grazing 
ground,  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  tithe  they  will  hereafter  pay  ? — They  -will  have 
to  pay  considerably  greater  sums,  but  the  lesser  farmers  will  be  relieved  beyond 


measure.  , . 

Has  tlie  measure  been  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  country  ? — Very  much  so ; 
they  received  it  with  great  thankfulness. 

What  was  the  whole  expense  in  the  parish  of  Stradbally  ? — Including  surveys, 
stationery,  clerk  to  make  out  our  books,  travelling,  and  living,  it  is  under  90  both 
commissioners  expenses  included. 

You  stated,  that  the  churcli  rate  amounted  to  I7lrf.  has  that  been  for  one  year, 
or  for  a continued  number  of  years  ? — For  one  year  only ; and  henceforth  it  is  to  be' 
but  five-pence  halfpenny. 

Was  that  in  consequence  of  building  a new  church,  or  any  extraordinary  charge 
upon  the  parish,  or  had  it  been  for  any  length  of  time? — It  was  in  consequence  of 
the- erection  of  a new  church. 

Then  how  comes  it  to  be  reduced  from  \"]d.  to  5^.  ? — The  sum  first  got  from 
the  Board  of  First  Fruits  was  not  considered  fully  equal  to  accomplish  the  works  ; 
and  a meeting,  comprised  of  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  all  agreed  tliat, 
for  the  one  year,  they  would  consent  to  pay  the  additional  sum  to  have  the  church 
finished  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  Protestant  neighbours. 

That  is  a departure  from  the  general  rule,  as  applied  for  the  payment  of  those 
churches;  arc  the  Committee  to  understand  it- to  be,  that  they  are  repaid  in  a limited 
, . 20.  M m number 
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number  of  years,  and  not  imposed  in  one  year,  as  has  been  the  case  in  your  parish  ? — 

I believe  the  Commiitec  understand  it  perfectly  right;  1 understand,  that  the  sums 
granted  by  the  Board  of  First  Fruits  were  to  be  rciunded  by  an  annual  payment  for 
sixteen  years. 

Have  you  the  power  of  doing  that  by  law,  or  was  it  taking  discretion  upon  your- 
selves?—lam  not  able  to  say  whether  they  bad  the  power,  but  lam  able  to  say^ 
that  the  parishioners  of  every  communion  cheerfully  assented  to  it. 

Will  you  state  what  the  charge  for  the  Insurrection  Act  has  been  in  your  barony  ? — 

It  has  never  been  in  operation  in  the  Queen’s  county. 

You  mentioned  that  the  building  of  churches  had  been  aincmgst  the  causes  which 
tended  to  increase  the  charge  upon  the  parishes ; have  you  known  more  than  one 
new  church,  do  you  speak  of  more  than  one? — In  the  next  parish  they  arc  about  to 
erect  a new  church,  in  which  I hold  land. 

Has  not  the  building  of  churches  become  necessary  in  some  instancc.s,  from  the 
disuniting  of  parishes  that  before  bad  been  united  ; where  there  bad  been  only  one 
church  under  the  united  parishes,  it  has  become  necessary  to  build  a church  upon 
llie  disuniting  them  ; has  that  been  the  case  in  any  of  the  instances  you  allude  to  ? — 
No  ; but  I wish  to  state,  that  the  parish  of  Ballynakill  did  very  badly  require  a new 
churcli. 

You  do  not  happen  to  know  whether,  in  any  instances,  the  building  of  churches 
had  become  necessary,  from  a disunion  of  the  parishes  ? — Tliat  does  not  come  witlrin 
iny- knowledge. 

Arc  you  able  to  speak,  from  your  own  experience,  as  to  the  rents  reserved  in  thatk 
part  of  the  country? — I hold  a good  deal  of  land  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  any  cases  in  which  lands, are. tithe  free? — No  ; in  the 
whole  of  my  progress  throughout  the  country,  as  a commissioner  under . the  tithe 
bill,  1 did  not  meet  with  any  lands  that  were  tUhe  free,  with  the  exception  .of  the' 
glebe  grounds. 

Was  the  claim  of  exemption  in  those  cases  .allowed  ? — No,  1 did  not  allow  them  ; 
in  fact  they  were  not  regularly  made  ; but  I did  mention  to  a gentleman,  that 
I thought  the  better  way  would  be  to  refer  it  to  the  quarter  sessions. 

Are  you  able  to  say,  when  lands  which  arc  let  tithe  free  arc  let  on  lease,  what 
proportion  the  additional  rent  paid  hears  to  what  would  be  paid  to  the  clergyman,. 
M’jietlicr  tlic  excess  of  rent  is  greater  or  less,  or  equal  to  what  would  have  been  paid 
in  the  amount  of  tithe  ?— I conceive  that  the  question  is,  when,  lauds  are  titlie  free, 
whether  they  bring  a greater  amount  of  rent  than  those  subject  to  tithe  ; I conceive 
that  they  certainly  are  more  desirable,  and  more  sought  after,  and  that  tlie  proprie-. 
tors  probably  may  get  1 or  2 an  acre  more  for  liia  lands  than  if  they  were  subject, 
to  tithe. 

Would  the  tithe  amount  to  1 s.  or  2^.  an  acre? — In  Stradhally  parish  it  bus  more> 
than  doubled  that,  owing  to  their  acting  under  the  27th  section  of  the  hill. 

You  mentioned  that  the  disturbances  in  the  barony  of  Galmoy  began  about 
twelve  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  exaction  of  tithes  ; did  you  mean 
an  exaction  bythe  clergyman,  or  an  exaction  by  persons  to  whom  tlie  clergyman  had 
lei  his  tithes? — 1 meant  both  by.  the  clergyman  and  by  the  tithe  holder;  the  tillie 
farmer’s  exaction,  in  all  cases,  is  much  greater  than  the  clergyman’s. 

Did  you  mean  that  in  any  case  the  clergyman,  or  the  lithe  farmer,  received  more 
than  onc-tenth  of  the  produce  ? — It  is  very  diflicult  for  me  to  state  that  exactly ; if 
you  take  into  considei'ation  the  onc-tenth  of  what  actually  is  grown,  without  making 
any  consideration  for  the  great  expense  attending  the  cultivation,  1 think  it  is  likely  : 
that  in  very  few  cases,  more  than  one-tenth  may  be'takem 

Of  course  youa,TO  aware  that  the.  tithe  to  which  the  clergyman  has  a right  is  one- 
tenih  of  the  whole  produce;;  then  when  you  speak  of  excessive  exaction,  you  do  not. 
allude  to  the  amount  demanded,  but  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  levied  ?— It  hasj 
been  the  practice,  in  a great  part  of  Ireland,  to  charge,  by  tbe  aejn,  so  much,  for  wheat, 
so  much'for  oats,  so  much  for  barley,  here  meadow,  and  so  on.  In  some  cases, thisf 
has  been  departed  from,  and  the  clergyman  has  charged  the  rule,  and  says  to  the. 
farmer,  I must  have  from  that- acre  of  wheat  so  much;  there  arc  ten  barrels,  and 
I must  liave  one-tenth that  has  caused  gre«T,t  unhappiness. 

Do'you  call  it  an  exeessiye. exaction  of  tithe,  if  the  person  who,  took  the  tithe  did 
not  take,  more  than  fttenth  of  the  whole  produce? — It  would  not;  but  I am  appre^ 
hensive  that  the  proctors,  in  many, instances,  do.  take  more  than  a. tenth.. 

Do  you  conceive  the  clergyntien  eycr  take;mor,e  than  a.tenth’?— ^I  shall  notsay, 
to  my  knowledge, ,'thatl  have-fci\ownit,.  = 

How 
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How  can  either  the  clergyman  or  the  proctor  take  inore  than  a tenth  ?— They 
have  very  frequently  refused  to  .nake  a return  of  their  charges  till  the  farmer  had 
his  harvest  in  his  h^yftfd,  and  then  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  proctor  and  the  tithe- 

'™*in  what  way?— Whatever  the  proctor  would  swear  it  was  worth,  they  were  bound 

Was  that  because  it  had  been  severed  from  the  land  previously  ?— Yes. 

. Do  not  you  conceive  it  would  be  a great  improvement  if  the  vainer  or  proctor 
were  bound  to  make  an  immediate  return  to  the  tenants  of  the  value  of  their  produce 

on  the  land  at  the  time  he  values?— A very  considerable  improvement,  and  would 

remove  much  of  that  abuse.  _ n „ i. 

You  have  mentioned  instances  of  oppression  and  exaction  ; but  generally  speak- 
inc  do  YOU  conceive  that  the  clergyman  receives  any  thing  nearly  approaching  to 
a tenth  of  the  clear  produce  of  the  land  ?— I do  not  think  1 would  be  able  to  an- 
swer that  question  ; 1 never  saw  it  closely  examined,  as  to  whether  he  got  a tentli 


Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state,  if  in  your  experience,  that  you  have  a great 
difficulty  in  tendering  tithes  in  kind  to  the  tithe-owner  who  is  entitled  to  them?— 
No  later  than  the  last  year,  when  tlie  hay  crop  was  made  up  in  the  parish  of 
Ballynakil!  I called  to  know  what  the  charge  would  be;  I called  repeatedly,  and 
could  not  be  furnished  with  it.  I was  requested  to  have  it  removed  home;  and 
I was  told,  that  I should  not  be  charged  more  than  what  was  the  fair  value  ot  it. 

I complied  with  the  request,  and  I am  satisfied  I paid  more  than  the  value. 

By  whom  were  you  requested  to  take  it  home?— By  the  clergyman’s  proctor. 

You  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  set  it  out  upon  the  ground,  and  it  would  have 
remained  there  till  he  carried  it  away,  if  you  had  not  consented  ?— We  have  tried  it 
in  some  instances ; but  there  is  a system  which  is  cliargcu  upon  the  farmer,  that 
several  of  them  on  the  same  day  served  a notice.  I luive  never  known  instances  ot 
it  myself,  but  the  clergyman  sets  that  up,  and  lie  will  not  draw  it  away;  if  the 
property  is  destroyed,  he  will  bring  you  into  the  courts,  and  you  are  obliged  to  pay 
what  his  proctor  swears  is  the  value,  so  that  there  is  no  redress. 

So  that  in  point  of  fact  tliere  is  no  such  practice  in  the  country  as  setting  out  the 
? Some  do  set  it  out ; but  in  my  own  neiglibourhood,  I never  knew  an  in- 
stance of  combination  among  farmers  to  give  annoyance  to  clergymen.  _ 

Would  not  every  farmer  feel  if  he  adopted  that  mode  of  setting  out  the  tithes, 
and  called  upon  the  clergyman  to  draw  it,  and  left  the' tithe  upon  the  field,  that  if 
the  clergyman  did  not  draw  it,  he  would  be  able  to  establish  his  claim  m the 
ecclesiastical  court?— Every- facmer-feels-so,  repeated -trials  have  proved  it,  both  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  and  Carlow,  as  l have  heard  and  believe. 

If  the  pwishioner  left  his  tithe  in  kind  set  out  in  the  field,  have  you  known 
any  instances  so  as  to  prevent  the  parishioner  from  being  able  to  cultivate  his 
ground?— I have  not;  I have  only  seen  public  reports  of  tlie  transaction  on  tithe 
business. 

■ Is  the  grievance  of  getting  into  a court  on  tithe  business  so  great,  as  to  induce  a 
fanner  to'^|)ay  more  than  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  value  of  the  tithe,  rather  than 
to  carry  it  into  court? — I should  pay  any  sum  at  all,  within  bounds,  rather  than  get 

into  the  ecclesiastical  court  upon  the -subject  of  titlres.  • 

In  what  other  court  are  proceedings  token  for  the  recovery  of  tithe  ?— For  what 
they  term  small  tithes,  they  summon  therii  before  two ’ma^slrates  in  a summaiy 
manner,  and  their  warrant  is  sufficient  for  their  levying  to  the  full  amount. 

Are  you  aware  by  whom  those  two  magistrates  are  selected  ? — By  the  clergy- 


iiiau. 

Then  the  payer  of  tithe  exercises  no  discretion  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
either.of  those  magistrates? — None  whatever.  . . ' 

Have  you  known  any  instances  in  which,  in  point  of  practice,  neighbouring 
matristrutes  arc  passed  over,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  those  tithe  actions  before 
distent  magistrates,  selected  for  that  purpose?— Not  in  my  immediate  neighbour- 
hood I do  not  tliink  it  has  happened. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  agreements  between  clergymen  and  magistrates  who 
contract  for  the  execution  of  the  tithe  business  of  a tithe  owner,  for  a pecuniary  or 
any  other  valuable  consideration  ? — I have  not. 

If  the  occupier  of  the  -land  chooses  to  set  out  his  tithe,  if  he  m akes  up  bis  mind 
to  send  the  actual  tithe  to  the  clergyman,  what  is  there  to  prevent  his  doing  so 
If  he  chooses  he  may  do  so,  but  if  the  clergyman  show  that  there  fiaa  been' any 
. _.io.  M m g thing. 
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Mr.  thing  like  combination  among  the  farmers,  for  tlie  purpose  of  giving  him  annoyance, 
Jn\n  Dwm.  he  will  defeat  tliat. 

• ^ You  Inive  said  you  know  no  iustiince  of  that;  within  your  own  judgment  and 

.4  June  ]B24.  experience,  is  there  any  thing  to  prevent  tlie  occupier  of  the  lands  setting  out  his 
tithe,  if  he  chuscsto  pay  tlie  full  tenth? — I have  been  explaining,  I conceive,  what 
was  my  knowledge  of  the  practice;  you  may  do  it,  but  you  run  a risk  of  having  it 
charged  upon  you  that  you,  in  common  with  others,  fixed  upon  a particular  day,  that 
wouid  annoy  tlie  clergyman,  and  then  you  expose  yourself  to  a great  deal  of  litiga- 
tion and  trouble. 

You  never  have  known  an  instance  of  that  being  done  ? — I liave  heard  of  very 
many  trials  every  day  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny ; of  my  ow'n  knowledge,  I know 
none. 

Do  not  you  believe  that  the  reluctance  that  is  felt  to  setting  out  the  tithe;  within 
your  own  actual  experience  you  say,  the  instances  are  very  few  of  setting  out  the 
tithe ; do  not  you  believe  that  that  arises,  in  a great  measure,  from  tliis,  tiiat  the  party 
paying  his  clergyman  gives  less  tlian  the  actual  value  of  the  tentli  of  the  produce, 
that  he  would  be  a loser  by  setting  them  out? — I stated  an  instance  with  regard  to 
my  meadow  crop  ; I was  anxious  to  give  actually  a tenth  upon  my  meadows ; I was 
not  informed,  nor  would  not  be  informed  exactly,  what  I was  to  be  charged,  but 
J wa.s  requested  to  remove  it,  not  to  set  an  example  of  the  sort;  and  as  a Roman 
Catliolic,  I instantly  complied. 

The  question  refers  to  the  rigiit  of  the  party  ; do  you  not  believe,  that  in  the 
instances  that  liavc  come  within  your  knowledge,  the  parties  do  not  set  out  their  tithe 
when  they  may  do  so;  and  that  one  principal  reason  lias  been,  that  wluit  tliey 
expected  to  pay  was  less  than  the  actual  value  of  the  tithe?— 1 have  lieard  it  so  said, 
and  I have  lieard  it  contradicted  ; and  if  1 were  to  form  a belief,  I would  say  that 
in  many  instances  it  may  be  so,  and  in  very  many  instances  it  is  not  so. 

You  hold  a considerable  tract  of  land? — I do. 

Upon  tlie  v/hole,  subject  to  all  the  inconveniences  that  you  mention,  have  you,  or 
have  you  not,  one  year  with  another,  paid  to  the  clergyman  the  actual  tenth  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  ? — I do  believe  that  in  the  parish  of  Abbeyleix,  tliat  I have  not 
probably  paid  the  full  tenth;  I have  paid  all  that  was  demanded,  and  I really  do  believe 
that  I have  been  treated  with  great  kindness,  I have  felt  it  so  ; in  llullyuakill  parish, 
I have  not  the  same  impression. 

Do  you  think  that  in  Ballynakill  parish,  you  have  paid,  one  year  with  another, 
a full  tenth  of  the  produce  ? — I tliink  I have  nearly  done  so,  if  not  fully. 

Then  upon  the  whole,  taking  it  in  your  own  particular  case,  supposing  no  difli- 
culties  in  the  setting  out  of  the  tithe  liad  occurred,  you  would  liave  been  ar\  actual 
loser  by  setting  ont  the  tithe  ? — I believe  so. 

Supposing  in  the  parishes  that  you  are  acquainted  with,  tiic  tithes  were  generally 
set  out;  have  you  any  means  of  forming  an  estimate  what  would  be  the  per 
centage  of  expense  which  that  mode  would  impose  upon  the  clergyman  ; at  what 
expense  could  he  carry  away  the  lithe  per  cent?—  1 cannot  form  an  opinion. 

If  you  set  out  your  tithe  for  the  purpose  of  drawing,  have  you  any  means  of 
compelling  the  tithe  owner  to  draw  it  away  on  or  before  any  given  time  ? — I have 
not  any  that  I know  of. 

What  is  the  amount  of  tithes  paid  by  corn  land  in  the  parish  of  either  Bally- 
nakill or  Abbeyleix.^ — In  Ballynakill  it  is  paid  by  an  acreable  charge  upon  wheat, 
ten  shillings  an  acre ; in  Abbeyleix  it  is  paid  by  the  crop,  apportioned  to  the  number 
of  barrels  which  it  is  supposed  that  crop  might  produce. 

How  many  barrels,  and  what  price  is  the  average  ? — That  is  the  proctor’s  duty  ; 
he  makes  a calculation  of  the  number  of  barrels  according  to  his  view.  1 

In  point  of  fact,  what  is  it  with  your  own  farm  ? — I am  not  able  to  speak  to 
that,  because  the  rector,  or  his  proctor,  has  said  he  will  have  so  much  a year  from 
jne. 

With  regard  to  the  land  in  Ballynakill,  which  pays  ten  shillings  per  acre ; for  what 
rent  per  acre  would  that  let? — I think  it  would  let  from  twenty  shillings  to  two 
pounds  an  acre.  To  prepare  ground  to  produce  wheat,  is  a long  and  expensive  pro- 
cess; and  it  is  then  in  a much  better  condition  than  when  it  is  let  out  on  lease. 

Are  tithes  paid  upon  potatoes  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — A very  heavy  tithe  ; ten 
shillings  the  Irish  acre.  ’ 

You  have  stated,  that  the  acreable  charge  for  church  rate  in  ordinary  years,  is 
about  five  pence  an, acre? — T\yo  pence  halfpenny  was  formerly  the  rate,  but  since 

the  erection  of  the  new  church  jt  is  five  pence  or  five  pence  halfpenny. 

. - h»  .»ii  . And 
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Ami  tliat  tlie  different  grand  jury  charges  arc  about  two  and  six-pence  Yes. 

Ai  e those  all  the  expenses  that  the  occupying  tenant  has  to  pay  in  the  sliape  of  taxes 
mid  rates  ?— If  he  shall  bo  visited  with  the  Insurrection  Act,  the  additional  expense 

indepento  of  t^^  Insurrection  Act,  that  is  the  whole  ?-y-Independent  of 
that,  if  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  the  county  to  raise  a new  jai , it  is  to  be  added, 
every  expense  comes  upon  us  ; and  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens  that  we  feel  is,  that 

we  exclusively  bear  the  entire  of  what  is  levied  off  the  land  . 

Therefore  about  three  and  six-pence  an  acre,  one  year  with  another,  independently 
of  new  exactions,  is  the  average  charge  per  acre  i— Of  the  rates,  independent  of 
tithes  in  Stradbally  parish,  the  better  class  of  land  pays  four  and  eight-pence  an 
acre  that  is,  the  best  land  in  the  parish ; if  you  add  this  four  and  eight-pence  to  all 
the  other  charges,  it  will  give  you  then  an  idea  what  the  occupier  would  have  to 

pay,  if  visited  with  the  Insurrection  Act. 

The  four  shillings  is  for  county  charges  ?— Four  and  eight-pence  for  tithe  alone. 

You  stated  the  county  charges  arc  about  three  shillings  together  with  the  church 
rate  r what  is  the  rent  per  acre  of  that  land  upon  which  about  three  slnUriigs  would 
be  paid  for  county  parochial  charges?— It  varies  very  much,  they  may  vary  from 
about  fifteen  shillings  to  about  two  pounds  or  guineas,  and  all  land  pays  alike  the 
same  sum  of  county  rates. 

Do  you  mean,  that  each  description  of  land  pays  the  same  charge  per  acre  ot 
parochial  rates,  whatever  may  be  the  difference  in  the  rent  paid  for  it?— they  do 
pay  the  same.  , , t>  • i 

An  acre  of  moor  would  pay  as  much  as  an  acre  of  arable  . 1 reciseiy. 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  progress  of  the  charges  upon  land 
as  being  an  occupying  tenant,  have  they  augmented  considerably  of  late  years  ? 

They  have.  . „ . 

Can  you  give  the  Committee  some  idea  as  to  what  the  augmentation  or  county 
and  parochial  charges  taken  together,  has  been  within  the  last  twenty  years,  i 
think  they  have  increased  more  than  onc-third. 

The  whole  of  that  falls  upon  the  occupying  tenant?— Exclusively.  _ . 

Then  whatever  the  term  may  be  for  which  the  lands  are  held  by  the  occupying 
tenant,  however  short,  even  up  to  the  last  year  of  his  lease,  he  is  subject  to  those 
charges  exactly  as  much  as  if  he  had  permanent  tenure  ?— He  is. 

You  stated  that  you  paid  a very  heavy  tithe  for  potatoes,  can  you  state  to  ttie 
Committee  what  the  value  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  may  be  ?— An  tmre  of  potatoes 
would  be  very  valuable  at  the  present  moment  in  Ireland ; it  would  be  hard  to  know 
the  value  of  them.  ....  • .v 

But  for  an  acre  of  potatoes  upon  which  you  pay  this  tithe,  can  you  give  the 
Committee  an  idea  of  the  average  value  ?— Possibly  an  acre  of  potatoes  might  be 
averaged  to  be  worth  12/.  or  14/.  , • , r 1 

Then  if  an  acre  of  potatoes  be  worth  12  /.  or  14/.  how  can  the  tithe  01  loj.  be 
considered  a heavy  tithe  ?— In  many  parts  of  Ireland  potatoes  are  not  titheable,  and 
as  they  are  not  titheable  in  many  parts  of  Irelami,  in  the  places  where  they  are 
titheable,  the  people  are  under  an  impression  that  they  are  only  bound  to  dig,  and 
not  preserve  them  for  the  proctor. 

Then  the  feeling  of  hardship  which  you  speak  of  arises  from  the  belief  that  pota- 
toes in  themselves  are  not  titheable?— Yes. 

Not  from  the  fact  of  10  s.  an  acre  being  a heavy  tithe,  in  reference  to  the  value 
of  14/.  an  acre  in  those  districts  in  which  they  are  titheable ? — Yes;  people  are 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  not  titheable. 

Therefore  any  amount  of  tithe  would  be  deemed  a hardship? — Yes. 

Is  not  14/.  a very  low  average  for  the  value  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  ?— ■!  think  it 
is  a fair  medium  ; 20 1.  would  be  very  high,  and  1 0 L very  low. 

In  case.s  where  potatoes  are  titheable,  are  you  not  aware  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  occupier  to  dig  them,  for  the  purpose  of  being  tithed?— That  is  a perpetual 
question  between  the  rectors  and  the  people  ; the  people  serving  him  a notice  that 
they  will  dig  them  out,  and  for  him  to  take  and  preserve  his  part ; he  is  glad  in  general, 
to  helve  any  means  to  avoid  that. 

Will  you  state  whether  you  are  aware  what  the  law  is  on  that  subject,  does  not 
it  belong  to  the  occupier  of  the  soil  to  dig'them  out  ? — 1 he  proprietor  would  dig  the 
potatoes ; but  serve  a notice  that  he  would  leave  dug  out  upon  the  land,  the  rector  s 
proportion.  . . • . M 3 ' ' The 
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The  practice  you  say  is  contrary  to  that  ? — That  is  tl»e  practice  wtiere  the  rfector 
. and  the  occupier  do  not  come  to  an  understanding  about  what  tlie  charge  may  be. 

Then  the  occupier  leaves  the  potatoes  on  the  laud  ? — The  rector  always  will  come 
to  terms,  in  preference  to  leaving  them  there.  _ _ 

Then  if  they  do  not  come  to  terms,  is  it  the  general  opinion,  in  the  part  of  the 
country  where  you  reside,  that  the  occupier  of  the  land  is  bound  to  dig  them  ?— The 

occupier  is  bound  to  dig  them  certainly. 

Can  you  explain  how  it  is  that  potatoes  are  tithcable  in  one  part  of  Ireland  and  not 
• in  another? — Icannot. 

Does  it  not  exist  particularly  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  wiiere  the  greater  iiart  of  the 
tithe  was  formerly  agistment  tithe? — 1 believe  not. 

You  stated,  that  the  occupier  leaves  the  potatoc.s,  after  ho  has  dug  them,  for  the 
clergyman  to  take  away,  does  the  clergyman  ever  insist  upon  their  not  only  being 
dug  out,  but  upon  their  being  laid  up  in  pits  for  him? — I never  knew  an  instance 
where  the  clergyman  suffered  them  to  remain  on  the  land,  that  they  did  not  come 
to  good  terms,  so  as  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  that. 

Can  you  state,  from  your  own  knowledge,  liow  long  it  i.s  since  the  custom  of 
tithing  potatoes  has  boon  introduced  into  that  part  of  Ireland?—!  cannotj  it  has 
been  for  a very  long  time. 

You  mciilion  that  discontent  had  arisen  from  tlic  grand  jury  taxes  and  church 
rates,  do  not  you  think  that  it  would  he  very  mucli  calculated  to  prevent  tliat  dis- 
content, if  in  all  future  leases  the  burthen  of  paying  those  taxes  were  laid  upon  the 
lessor,  and  not  upon  the  tenant  ?— I do  think  it  would  remove  the  evil. 

Do  not, you  think  it  would  have  a double  benefit,  first  in  preventing  tbo  imposition 
being  laid  on,  and  then  in  reconciling  the  people  to  the  imposition ; do  you  tliink 
-the  grand  jury  would  be  likely  to  he  so  liberal  in  their  grants  of  public  money,  if 
they  themselves  were  to  be  the  persons  out  of  whose  rent  it  was  to  be  deducted? — 
I am  very  certain  that  it  would  make  the  grand  jury  considerably  more  moderate  i:i 
their  expenditure. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  feelings  generally  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
particularly  Catholics? — Yes,  I am. 

Is  there  any  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  amongst  them  on  account  of  their  con- 
dition, witliregard  to  the  state  of  tlic  laws  ? — Very  great. 

Do  they  feel  any  practical  inconvenience  from  the  laws  as  tlicy  exist,  as  bearing 
upon  their  own  class.? — Unquestionably  they  do. 

Do  you  find  that  tlicy  are  acquainted  generally  with  their  political  circumstances  ? — 
Generally  speaking  they  are  very  sensible  that  they  arc  debarred  the  privileges  tlie 
rest  of  Hia  Majesty’s  subjects  enjoy. 

From  what  piivilegcs  do  yon  consider  tliat  the  lower  orders  arc  debarred?-— Tliey 
feel,  in  common  with  all  tbe  other  Catholic  people,  that  they  have  no  chance  of 
getting  forward  in  the  state  ; and  instances  occur  very  often  to  satisfy  them,  that 
if  tliey  had  the  same  privileges  as  the  other  classes  of  Ilis  Majesty  s subjects,  they 
would;  have  similar  chances  of  promoting  their  objects  in  life. 

Has  any  instance  occurred  in  your  neighbourhood,  in  wliicli  n Protestant  of  the 
lower  class  has  advanced  in  life? — I think  a very  singular  one  ; a farmer’s  son,  of 
rather  the  lower  class,  some  few  years  back,  went  to  Dublin,  and  got  a clerkship  in 
a house  of  business,  was  a well  conducted  young  man,  got  married,  and  into  the 
corporation  ; from  his  being  a Protestant  he  had  tlie  honour  to  fill  the  office  of  high 
sheriff  of  tlie  city  of  Dublin,  a very  short  time  hack,  and  is  now  a kniglit;  there  is 
not  a Roman  Catholic  around  the  neighbourhood  that  is  not  sensible  that  no  such 
chance  for  any  of  them  exists. 

Is  this  occurrence  matter  of  conversation  amongst  them  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  find,  from  your  communication  with  tiiem,  they  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  laws  tliat  bear  upon  them  ? — I find  by  conversation  with  them,  that  they  are  fully 
sensible  tliat  they  have  not  equal  privileges  with  their  other  fellow  subjects. 

-Gould  you  mention  any  instances  in  which  they  display  their  feelings,  either  on 
^blic'oocasions  or  elsewhere  ? — The  instances  arc  so  numerous,  it  is  hard  to  parti- 
®ularize  any ; in  all  their  conversations  they  will  express  their  conviction,  that  there 
the. same  chances  for  them  as  for  the  rest  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects,  they 
will  mention  instances  of  such  and  such  persons  having  fortunately  got  on  in  the 
wQrid  from  their  being  Protestants. 

:D^>^you imean ‘this representation  to  extend  to  the  lowest  orders  of  peasantry?-^ 
J ;ineaR  to.  apply  it  lto.;aU  classes  of  Catholics  in  Ireland. 

To  those  residing  in  the  poorest  cabins  ? — To  all  classes,  generally  speaking.  i 

. ; Du 
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Do  you  lliink  tl.ey  occupy  tliemselves  . in  converBiug  upon  Uiose  .naltecs?- 
^ niThev’Ske' a great  interestin  all, public  events  that  relate  to  them  P-Yes 

bergaP^?-Tl.at  may  occur;  but  they  are  fully  sens, hie  that  there  ,s  no 

''ZT^rt.rUmn:rlniglTS^^  as  well  as  for  a P.-otestant ?-Tl,ey  me 

°To  yortWnk°ttVtUs*'‘e™sR^  thl'disqualifatL"  over  all  the 

Cad, olic  peasantry  of  Ireland  ?-Geuerall,  speakmg,  I dunk  ,t  does,  accord,,, g to 

‘'■'ito  iUee™frite- -‘'ether  or  not  R does  exte.rd  to 
alP— It  has  been  a matter  of  consideration  with  me  ; the;  result  of  all  that  I know 
on  the  subject  is,  to  believe  they  take  a lively  interest  in  all  then  affairs. 

Is  that  in  opinion  you  have  formed  f.-om  your  owu,  obsarvat.on  as  wellas  fiom 

vour  different  friends  that  are  acquainted  Avitli  tlieii  feelings?  “ * 

’ They  would  feel  and  value  very  highly,  whatever  went  to  adjust  mdassnmlate 
the  laws  so  as  to  put  all  parties  and  sects  upon  an  equal  footing?— They  "“"‘J- 
WiTi  you  describe  to  the  Committee  in  what  way  .such  a measure  would  have 
a practical  operation  ?-I  think  it  would  tend  in  a great  measure  to  compose  the  inmds 
Ki  wl,o°e  of  die  people.  I an,  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  exclusively  hi 
a measure  that  woild  restore  every  thing  to  what  is  most  desirable,  but  it  would, 

^ Would°UMt°ramnbli"^^  moke  the  upper  orders  of  Catholics  satisfied,  and  to 
lead  them  to  bring  their  influence  to  bear  in  contributing  to  make  the  lowei  01  dels 

“ upon  each  class  of  Catholics,  such  1» 

instance,  as  the  Catholic  bar,  the  Catholic  gentry,  the  Catholic  farmers?— I think 

Would  not  rendering  thcCadiolic  farmers  contented,  with  regard  to  their  political 
coifoltion  hLe  a considerable  effect  in  enabling  them  to  lead  the  lower  °tdcrs  into 
Ze  regular  habit,  of  obedience  to  the  laws?-I  think  it  would  have  a decided 
effect  in®making  them  exceedingly  more  anxious  of 

rinws  should  be  as  obedient  as  they  could  make  them  to  the  laws.  v * i 

Do  you  think  that  the  measures  that  have  been  adopted  for  putting  down 
ances  Lve  been  successful  in  establishing  permanently  a better  disposition 
iiort  of  the  people? — I am  afraid  not.  , . r . • » ' 

Have  YOU  any  acquaintance  with  the  disturbed  districts i es. 

Have  you  bein  it!  them  lately  ?- Immediately  prior  to  my  coming  over^ 

Do  thLe  measures  produce  any  soreness  of  feeling  upon  the  people  It  pio 
duces  that  soreness  I before  described,  that  the  class  of  men  that  I really  be  leve 
liave  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  disturbance,  I mean  the  actual  occupiers  of  the  land, 

are  made  to  nay  the  expense  attending  upon  it. 

DTthose  measures  praduce  more  tlian  a temporary  effect.upon  the  lower  orders, 
with  respect  to  the  peace  of  the  country;?— I can  only  speak  my  opinion  as  1“  ‘bat , 
I am  afmid  they  only  produce  a temporary-etfect;  while  the  power  is  over  them, 

yo“  Tterio  the  Committee,  whether  the  prophecies  that  have  been  circu- 
lated  of^Pastorini  have  produced  any  eftect  in  tlie  country  with  which  you  are 
acouainted?— The  people  laugh  at  them  they  meet  with  ; nothingbeyond  that.  The 
pasraTaddress  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese  lately  disabused  them 

of  anvideathatthey  might  havelmdof  their  truth.  • i ■ 

wLt  has  been  the  opinion  entertained  with  regard  to  the  miracles  in  youi 
countiy?— I think  it  has  caused  among  the  people  a profound  veneration  lor  the 
Deity,  to  whom  alone  they  attribute  the  working  f 

They  believe  that  those  miracles  have  been  performed  r— There  is  a geneial  be 

lief,  that,  in  certain  cases,  people  have  been  restored.  1 ,1, a 

You  believe  that  those  miracles  have  been  generally  believed  amongst  the 

Roman  Catholics  in  that  part  of  Ireland  ? They  have.  . . , r 

The  miracles  of  Prince  Holicnlohe  ?-They  do-not  consider  them  the  miiacles 
Prince  Hohenlohe  or  any  man.  . Y’iin 

.ao.  ' M""? 
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You  stated,  that  the  effect  produced  by  the  belief  of  those  miracles,  has  been  to 
give  the  people  a more  profound  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being  ; is  that  the  only 
impression  you  believe  it  has  produced  ?— I do  not  know  of  any  other  ; it  makes  them 
more  attached  to  the  discharge  of  their  religious  duties. 

Arc  not  you  apprehensive  of  this,  that  tv  particular  interposition  of  Providence 
a miraculous  interposition  of  Providence,  being  believed  by  the  lower  class  of 
people  to  have  taken  place  at  tliis  particular  time,  may  be  attributed  by  them  to 
causes  w'hicli  connect  themselves  with  the  present  disturbances  and  the  present  stale 
of  society  in  Ireland  ? — I do  believe  it  has  not  had  that  effect  in  my  quarter  of  the 
country  ; I do  believe  it  has  not. 

If  you  could  put  yourself  for  a moment  in  the  situation  of  an  uninformed  and 
ignorant  peasant;  do  not  you  believe' tliere  have  been  attempts  made  of  late  to 
excite  those  people  to  fresh  acts  of  disturbance  ?— I have  great  apprehension  that  it 
has  been  so  ; but  I am  not  able  to  state  that. 

Do  you  not  believe,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  causes,  that  reli- 
gious motives  have  been  introduced? — I do  believe  not  in  cither  liie  county 
Kilkenny  or  the  Queen’s  County ; I never  could  find  that  religion  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  disturbances. 

Not  even  in  the  progress  of  it? — No. 

Do  you  not  believe,  that  persons  engaged  in  those  disturbances  have  been  almost 
exclusively  Roman  Catholics? — I believe  they  liave  ; I believe  the  body  of  the 
people  being  Roman  Catholics,  that  tliose  persons  are  of  that  communion. 

Do  you  not  believe,  that  almost  necessarily  when  those  disturbances,  from  what- 
ever cause,  liad  been  once  produced,  that  religious  motives  must  intermingle  in 
their  views?— With  respect  to  what  happened  to  Mr.  Marum,  who  was  a Catliolic, 
I do  believe  the  death  of  that  man  was  accelerated  by  his  interference  in  taking  tlip 
lands  of  the  Mr.  Steeles’,  who  were  of  the  established  religion;  and  with  that  im- 
pression on  my  mind,  I cannot  think  that  religion  had  any  thing  whatever  to  do 
with  that  disturbance. 

Do  not  you  believe  the  object  of  circulating  the  prophecies  of  Pastoniii  was  to 
induce  the- people  to  expect  some  disturbance  in  1825? — I do  not  know  how  lo 
form  an  opinion ; I never  knew  any  person  of  the  least  respectability  who  lent  any 
assistance  in  circulating  them,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  treated  them  with  ridicule. 

Do  not  you  believe,  that  the  persons  who  circulate  those  prophecies  iiave  some 
object  in  doing  it? — I believe  they  must  have  some  object. 

Do  not  you  believe,  that  that  object  was  to  assist  the  disturbances  that  were  ex- 
pected to  take  place  ? — I cannot  form  an  opinion. 

Do  you  believe  it  was  without  any  object? — I cannot  suppose  but  that  there 
must  be  some  object. 

Has  it  never  come  to  your  mind  to  ask  why  tlioso  Pastorini’s  prophecies  have 
been  circulated? — I have  constantly  put  the  (luestion  lo  myself,  and  within  the 
whole  routine  of  my  district  I never  could  find  that  those  prophecies  had  any 
existence. 

Do  you  not  believe  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  those  prophecies  have  been 
circulated  ? — I have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  be  extensively  circulated. 

Nor  any  apprehension  tliat  they  would?— I liad  some  apprehension. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  having  thought  it  necessary 
to  address  tljcir  flocks  with  regard  to  those  propliecies  ? — I must  attribute  it  lo  tlieir 
having  knowledge  that  the  works  were  circulated  to  excite  bad  blood  in  the  people  ; 
I must  attribute  it  to  that. 

Do  you  tiiink  that  those  were  false  apprehensions  on  their  part,  or  do  you  think 
they  were  well  founded  ? — I do  believe,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  they  were  well 
founded. 

Why  do  you  suppose  that  particularly  In  the  county  of  Kildare,  which  was  one  of 
many  disturbed  districts,  those  prophecies  liave  had  that  effect? — It  was  there  ihat 
I found  the  pastoral  address  of  the  bishop,  taking  notice  of  those  prophecies,  had 
been  addressed.  . , 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  so  apprehensive  that  those  prophecies  of  Pas- 
torini  might  , have  increased  the  disturbance  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  that  they 
addressed  to  them  the  pastoral  letter;  and  you  think  yourself,  that  they  must  have 
supposed  that  the  people  in  the  county  of  Kildare  were  affected  by  those  pro- 
rational  ground  can  you  state,  that  the  people  in  the  county 
of  Kildare  should  be  affected  by  those  prophecies,  and  the  lower  classes  in  the  other 
paits  of  Ireland  should  not  be  affected  by  them? — Because  I have  been  repeatedly 

infornied 
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informed  that  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  what  is  called  Ribbonisra,  had  found  its 
wav  there  ' but  I cannot  discover  that  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  it  had  prevailed. 
It  was  an  association  that,  I understood,  bound  themselves  by  an  oath.  Whenever 
the  system  of  orangeism  sets  up,  the  other  begins;  and  when  once  they  begin,  no 

one  can  say  where  they  end.  ...  „ . j 

If  in  any  parts  of  Ireland  Pastorini’s  prophecies  have  at  all  connected  them- 
selves with  the  disturbances,  do  not  you  think  that  the  belief  of  a particular  inter- 
position of  Providence  by  miracles  to  have  taken  place  m the  Roman  Catholic 
church  at  the  same  time  might  have  operated  to  augment  those  disturbances,  and 
to  induce  the  people  to  give  credit  to  the  prophecies,  and  to  think  that  something 
particular  was  about  to  take  place  at  this  particular  time  ?— If  the  . Homan  Catholic 
church  or  any  minister  of  that  church,  were  to  preach  to  the  people,  that  those 
prophecies  were  valuable,  that  might  be  so;  but  when  I find  them  treat  those  pro- 
phecies with  ridicule  and  contempt,  I cannot  believe  that  that  is  the  case. 

For  instance,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  where  you  think  the  Roman  Catholic 
people  ivere  aft'ected  by  those  prophecies;  do  not  you  think,  that  upon  the  minds 
of  persons  so  circumstanced,  the  belief  that  miracles  were  working  at  this  day  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  would  operate  very  much  to  augment  the  effect  pro- 
duced by.  Pastorini’s  prophecies?— If  Pastorini’s  prophecies  were  at  all  sanctioned 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  it  would  be  so  ; but  when  I find 
them  treated  with  disrespect,  I cannot  believe  so.  , 

Do  you  believe,  that  in  the  disturbed  districts  of  Kilkenny,  the  people  give  credit 
to  those  prophecies,  or  do  not? — I do  believe  the  body  of  the  people  do  not  give 
credit  to  those  prophecies. 

Do  you  think  they  believe  that  the  present  church  establishment  is  likely  to  bo 
permanent  ?— That  is  a question  very  hard  for  me  to  answer ; from  all  the  knowledgo 
I have  of  the  feeling  of  the  people,  I have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  have  any 
expectation  of  the  present  church  establishment,  being  in  any  respect  invaded  or 
disturbed.  _ . . . . t • • t 

Do  you  mean  to  extend  that  answer  to  the  disturbed  districts  m Cork,  LimencK, 
and  Kerry? — I am  not  informed  but  by  tlie  public  reports,  of  what  may  be  the  con- 
dition of  Cork,  Limerick  and  Kerry.  , i • u 

Do  you  mean  to  express  an  opinion  that  ribbonisin  exists  in  general  only  m those 
districts,  where  orangeisin  had  preceded  it? — Yes.  ■ 

You  do  not  mean  to  make  that  observation  general  ?-^I  confine  myself  to  thos^ 
parts  of  the  country  with  which  I am  acquainted.  ... 

The  Committee  understand  from  you  that  there  is  no  ribbonisin  in  Kilkenny  ?— 
\ do  not  believe  there  is. 

- There  is  no  orangeism  in  Kilkenny? — Very  little. 

Is  there  in  Kildare  ? — I cannot  have  a knowledge  of  it. 

In  the  Queen’s  County  ? — I cannot  have  a knowledge  of  it. 

The  Committee  understand  from  you,  that  you  thought  there  was  ribbonism  in 
Kildare  ? —I  stated  the  reason  upon  which  I formed  that  belief 

Have  you  any  knowledge  that  there  was  orangeism  in  Kildare  ? — Unless  by  public 
report.  ; ; 

Can  you  have  knowledge  upon  the  subject  ?— I cannot. 

Then  do  you  or  do  you  not  attribute  to  ribbonism  in  Kildare,  to  there  haying  been 
orangeism  ? — My  reason  is,  that  wherever  orangeism  raises  itself  to  a certain  height, 
there  I believe  associations  of  ribbonisin  find  their  way  immediately. 

. Did-yoii  ever  hear  as  to  ribbonism  having  been  very  extensive  in  the  province  of 
of  Connaught? — I heard  it  was  so. 

Do  you  believe  that  orangeism  had  been  known  or  did  exist  in  the  province  of 
Connaught  at  all,  before  the  ribbonism? — I do  believe  it  did  exist  both  preceding 
and  subsequently. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  consider  the  prevalence  of  ribbonism 
ih  the  province  of  Connaught  to  which  you  referred,  as  attributable  to  the  antece- 
dent existence  of  orangeism  in  the  same  part? — I am  not  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  province  of  Connaught,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  speak  distinctly  upon  that 
wtyect. 

■ Have -you  ever  heard  that  orangeism  did  exist  in  any  and  what  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  antecedent  to  that  system  of  ribbonism  ? — I do  not  know  when 
dt^er  the  orange  or  the  ribbon  system  commenced  in  the  province  of  Connaught, 
l am  a long  way  from  it  aiid  have  very  liUle  intercourse. witlvit.  • ' 

v:  20.  N n 
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Mr.  Win  you  specify  any  part  of  the  province  of  Connaught,  in  which  you  conceive; 

John  Dtmu..  drangeism  to  flourish  or  even  to  exist? — I have  already  stated,  that  1 am  very  little 

'•'•'■■■ ^ acquainted  with  it ; 1 have  only  the  report  that  I may  take  up  from  the  public 

4Ju»ei824.  press  on  that  subject. 

Will  you  specify,  amongst  those  parts  of  the  country  of  wdiich  you  have  been 
hitherto  speaking,  any  one  spot  in  which  orangeism  had  existed,  and  in  which  you 
conceive  it  lias  occasioned  the  existence  of  ribbonism  ? — Orangeism  did  exist,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  at  Moimtmelick,  in  the  Queen’s  county,  and  at  Mountrath. 

But  not  in  Kilkenny  ? — I do  not  think  it  has  got  much  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
there  is  a report  that  orange  business  is  going  on  in  the  city  ot  Kilkenny,  and  in  other 
small  towns. 

Will  you  mention,  whether  Mountmclick  and  Mountrath  arc  the  seats  of  any  of 
the  disturbances,  of  which  you  have  hitherto  spoken  in  your  examination? — Mount- 
melick  and  Mountrath,  have  been  almost  the  scenes  of  annual  disturbance  in  the 
Queen’s  County. 

You  have  been  speaking  to  day  of  certain  disturbances  j have  Mountmclick  and 
Mountrath  been  the  scenes  of  any  ot  those  disturbances  r — Of  those  particular  dis- 
turbances I do  not  say  tliey  have,  they  have  been  the  scats  of  annual  disturbance. 

Have  there  not,  for  several  years  past,  annually  been  disturbances,  ami  sometimes 
sanguinary  disturbances  at  Mountmelick,  and  sometimes  at  Mountrath  ? — There 
have. 

Were  not  lliosc  ui)on  particular  days  in  the  year  ? — They  happened  upon  particular 
clays, 

Will  you  mention  the  days  ?— The  twelfth  of  July  is  generally  the  celebrated  day 
upon  which  those  occurrences  take  place. 

' Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  the  ribbon  system  prevailed  generally 
throughout  the  year,  in  those  places? — No;  because  I have  already  stated,  that 
from  all  the  information  1 have  been  able  to  collect,  the  ribbon  system  has  got  into 
neither  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  nor  the  Queen’s  County. 

Tlien,  is  the  Committee  to  collect  from  your  evidence,  that  in  reference  to  the 
district  of  which  you  have  been  speaking,  you  think  the  orange  system  has  got 
into  Mountmelick  and  Mountrath  only,  and  the  ribbon  system  into  no  part  ? — I 
think  orangeism  has  got  into  almost  every  town  in  the  Queen  s County,  but  those 
places  are  the  grand  depot  of  them.  _ _ r 1 • 1 

But  that  the  riblion  system  has  not  got  into  any  part  of  the  district  of  which  you 
have  been  speaking  ?• — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

You  have  stated,  that  there  was  ribbonism  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  that 
you  derive  that  opinion  from  the  titular  bishop  of  Kildare’s  pastoral  address ; how 
did  you  derive  that  opinion  ; from  that  address  ; from  the  general  reasoning  of  it, 
or  from  its  positive  assertion  ? ^Froin  his  general  reasoning,  and  from  liis  caution- 
ing the  people  against  entering  into  such  a dreadful  society.  \ heard  tliat  they  com- 
mitted outrages,  by  impeding  the  canal  boats;  and  dreading  that  the  outrages 
would  lead  possibly  to  the  production  of  that  system,  he  felt  it  his  duly  to  caution 
them  against  it. 

He  cautioned  them  not  to  enter  into  any  such  society  ? — He  cautioned  them 
against  the  evil  of  it,  and  he  cautioned  them  not  to  enter  into  such  association,  or 
any  thing  that  would  make  them  riot ; and  generally  to  be  obedient  to  the  laws. 

Does  that  state,  that  he  has  any  reason  to  cxjiect  they  had  entered  into  such 
associations  ? — I am  not  aware  that  he  has  stated  that  lie  had  any  reason. 

Will  you  state  to  the  Committee,  in  what  instances,  and  in  what  places,  to  your 
knowledge,  ribbonism  has  followed  the  establishment  of  Orange  lodges? — To  my 
knowledge  in  no  case ; I cannot  speak  of  my  own  knowledge. 

In  what  place  have  you  heard  that  ribbonism  has  followed  the  introduction  of 
orangeism? — In  the  north  of  Ireland. 

' But  not  in  any  of  the  counties  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — Not  in  the 
places  of  which  I have  been  speaking. 

. Is  not  the  disposition  to  believe  in  Pastorini’s  prophecies,  alluded  to  by  Bishop 
Doyle,  in  his  address? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  prophecies  of  Pastorini  have  been.cir-; 
ciflkted  in  the  districts  of  the  Queen's  County  and  county  of  Kilkenny,  with  which, 
you.  are  acquainted  ?— No  reason  whatever ; and  I believe  they  havenot;  I.have 
taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  if  I could  trace  them,  and  I could  not. 

You  stated  in  the  course  of  your  examination,  that  it  is  your  iinpression,  that, the 
body  of  the  people  do  riot  believe  the  prophecies  of  Pastorini  ; upon  what  grounds 
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• ,1  imnression  formed  ?-I  stated,  that  I believed  that  the  body  of  the  people 

donot  beL^vr  ln  the  prophecies  of  Pastorini,  and  I formed  that  op, on  from 

‘“lowhat touX  ha™ of  P“P>o  ottptess  themselves  to  that 
effXXlSd  not  have  used  the  term  ■■  body  of  the  poop  e;  but  those  that 
iXle  Into  contact  with  in  Queen’s  County  and  the  comity  of  Kilkenny. 

^ 14  nil  conversed  nrottv  generally  with  the  people  of  those  counties  upon  the 
Have  JO"  converse  P ^_y  conversed  with  them,  and 

eXeTvouLd  to  get  at  what  their  opinions  and  feelings  were,  and  I have  found  that 

‘''°I^a’’,fy’ol“XXtlfartXyXTacX^^^^^  or  that  the,  a.'e  ignorant  of 

“ tXcr;  oJ^;X  conversations,  who  have  seen 

“ihimt  wX  mimtrT-ll  dIX  .-ecollect  more  than  two  or  throe. 

Of  the  lower  oi'ders  ?— No,  the  better  class. 

S'u;SSSt^*ies  have  -t h?™  jo 
amomist  the  .common  people,  m either  the  county  of  Kilkenny  or  the  Queens 
Countv  It  is  my  impression  that  they  have  not.  ... 

What  are  the  grounds  of  that  opinion  ?-Having  made  mqu.ry  m every  way, 

^ iJ^^  X r not  he  mughed  at  tor 

““’^fiJuwS  toosr'ptopXies  first  made  current  in  Irelaiicli^l  do  not  know. 

Is  it  not  within  these  two  or  three  years  ?— I believe  not. 

The  miracles,  you  say,^  are  generally  believed  ?— Yes. 

By  respectable  Catholics?  Yes.  r s m. 

And  the  prophecies  of  Pastorini  are  not  believed  by  respectable  Catholics  ?— No. 

■ What  is  the^reasoii  of  that  diflerence  in  respect  of  the  miracles  and  the  piophc- 
eleXXpeol  have  the  evidence  of  their  eyes  and  their  senses  o tlio  miracles ; 
but  they  do  not  see  how  the  prophecies  of  Pastormi  are  at  all  connected  with 

How^can  people  have  the  evidence  of  their  eyes  and  their  senses  wi  ll  respect  to 
anfluophrcrot  a f“‘“«  event?-If  the,  see  them  carried  into  effect,  they  have- 

'^°If  the  oropheev  relates  to  a time  that  is  not  yet  arrived,  how  can  tlie  evidence 
of  on  c erh  Natali  applicable  to  such  prophecy.k-I  have  a ready  stated  my 
Xivtotion,  that  the  prophecies  are  not  paid  attention  to,  or  believed. 

You  have  already  stated  that  the  miracles  are  believed?— But  not  m consequence 

“^wX  inutai  makes  that  difference,  that  the  miracles  should 
credit  and  the  prophecies  receive  so  little  ? — It  is  not  an  unusual  tui  g > ^ > 

that  a’ll-scehig  Being,  when  it  is  His  pleasure,  to  perform  miracles;  they  aic 
a novelty  ; it  has  occiiiTcd  from  the  earliest  periods  „ . . j , 

Are  not  prophecies  also  from  time  to  time  given  by  that  same  Being , is  tnere 
any  thing  mXe  extraordinary  in  a true  prophecy  than  there  is  in  a real  miracle  ?- 
No  I think  not  in  a true  prophecy. 

Canyon  give  any  other  reason  why  the  miracles  should  be  treated  with  so  much 
fespX  and®thepro>ecies  with  so  little  ?-They  are  not  held  as  prophecies^ 

’ That  is  the  fact ; what  is  the  reason  of  it?— I am  sure  I do  not  know  l o 
I sWd  answer  that  question ; but  that  I know  they  are  not  held -as  prophecies; 

and  the  church  does  not  sanction  them.  ^ v«.  T helieve  so 

■ Has  the  church  given  her  sanction  to  the  miracles  ?— Yes,  I S”' 

• The  church  has  not  sanctioned  the  prophecies  ?— I never  heard  of  it. 

Do  you  believe  the  reason  why  the  miracles  have  bf 
that  the  church  have  sanctioned  them,  and  that  the  PtoP>'“f 

been  rejected,  because  they  have  not  the  sane  ion  of  f , -,bey  aXso 

that  thh  reason  why  the  miracles  are  so  generally  believed  in  ^ 

extremely,  well  authenticated  by  those  who  believe  in  them,  and  by  respectable 

Dr.  Doylchad  published  apastoral  iettca.  in  which,  instead 
ofreaXg  X pril^hecies  of  pJstoriiii  L contemptible  he 

and  given  them  credit,  that  they  would  havpbeeivg^^^^^^^  believed  m 
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ii/r,  I,  believe  that  they  would  not,  nor  the  act  of  any  one  individual,  without  the  con*. 

Jakn  Dum. , currence  of  the  whole  church. 

''  Have  you  known  any  other  miracles  received  in  your  part  of  the  country  previous 

4Junc  1824.  to  those  that  have  made  so  much  noise? — Not  within  my  time,  but  tlie  one  in  the' 
Queen’s  County. 

Do  you  mean  the  recent  one  ? — I mean  the  case  of  Miss  Lawler. 

Did  you  ever  know  of  any  miracle  previous  to  that? — ^No. 

Or  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland  ? — No. 

Did  you  know  Miss  Lawler's  family? — Very  well. 

Have  you  conversed  with  members  of  that  family  upon  the  subject  of  that  event?’ 
— I have. 

Are  there  not  parts  of  the  penal  laws  that  are  considered  very  inconvenient  to. 
Catholics,  even  in  respect  of  their  property?- — -Certainly;  they  are  considered' 
Very  inconvenient  in  every  respect. 

Must  not  a Catholic,  before  he  is  able  to  purchase  land,  or  even  bequeath  it  by 
will,  or  in  short  do  any  thing  that  gives  him  a right  over  proi)erty,  take  oaths  that 
are  called  qualification  oaths  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that  circumstance. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand  you  to  say,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  Roman 
Catliolics  believed  in  this  miracle  of  Miss  Lawler  ? — I do  believe  they  did  believe 
in  it. 

Do  you  yourself  believe  in  it  ? — 1 do ; I do  believe  that  the  young  woman  was 
restored  to  the  perfect  use  of  speech,  after  being  deprived  of  it  for  years ; I know- 
tbe  fact  to  be  so,  and  that  solely  and  purely  through  that  great,  powerful,  and 
Omnipotent  Being  that  performed  the  miracle  ; and  that  the  prayers  of  the  young 
wom^n,  the  prayers  of  those  that  were  acceptable,  may  have  had  some  efl'cet  in 
producing  it,  but  the  act  was  from  God  alone. 

"What  instrumentality  do  you  consider  Prince  Hohenlohc  had  in  that  ? — I do  not 
know'  of  any  except  the  prayers  of  people  imploring  the  Father  of  Mercies  to  restore 
tlip  young  woman. 

Do  you  believe  that  effect  could  have  been  accomplished  without  the  intervention 
of  Prince  Hohenlolie? — Certainly  Ido. 

That  it  was  not  accomplished  by  any  human  means  ? — No. 

With  res[)ect  to  prophecies,  although  you  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  dis- 
persion of  those  prophecies  in  the  Queen’s  County,  have  you  any  reason  lo  believe- 
tliat  they  have  been  actually  dispersed  and  circulated  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  ? — 
I liave  not. 

In  Doctor  Tuohy’s  address,  be  makes  use  of  these  expressions,  “ I have  reason  to 
know,  tliat  even  under  the  inctcxt  of  religion,  the  poor  credulous  |)cop]c  are  led 
astray  by  tiiese  wicked  advisers,  telling  them  propliecies  of  wonderful  events  to 
happen  in  the  years  1822,  1823  and  1824  does  not  that  refer  to  Pastorini’s  pro-\ 
phecies  ? — I really  do  not  know  ; I never  read  them ; I am  not  aware  what  prophecies 
he  ajludes  to,  it  may  be  Pastorini’s,  but  I have  heard  of  other  prophecies  being 
anipn^t  the  lower  class  of  people  at  different  times,  that  of  Columb  Kill  and  others, 
seem  to  have  been  all  now  forgotten  for  Pastorini. 

Before  you  made  those  inquiries  to  which  you  have  referred,  among  the  lower 
class  of  people,  as  to  the  effect  of  Pastorini’s  propliecies,  and  the  effect  of  credit  tO: 
them,  did  you  not  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  prophecies  before  you  asked  those 
questions  ? — I did  not. 

Is  tliere  any  levy  of  money,  under  the  denomination  of  Catholic  rent,  going  for- 
ward in  your  neighbourhood? — I have  not  heard  that  it  was  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  any  instances  of  its  levy  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  of  any  persons  in  your  neighbourhood  being  employed  in  collecting 
it  at  present  ? — ^^I  have  not  heard  of  any  person  in  my  neighbourhood  being  employed 
in  collecting  it. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  left  that  neighbourhood  ? — About  ten  days. 

• po  you  expect  it  to  be  levied  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I think  it  is  likely  it  will. 

Qan  y9u  tell  the  Committee  the  nature  of  that  levy  ? — I have  only  my  information 
froip  >yhat,I  read  in  the  public  papers. 

You  are  not  a member  of  the  Catholic  Association  ?— I am  not. 

Yoq  were  a member  of  the  Catholic  Board  ?^I  was. 

When  ^jd  that  cej^se  to  .exist? — Some  two  or  three  years  back. 

When  did  you  cease  tp  attend  it: — 1 never  was  a member  of  the  association.  ! 
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Were  you  ie  the  habit  of  attending  the  Catholic  Board  ?-Yes  ; whenever  my 

’’“wiTyoTexpTnln^nhe  Cmnm^  the  objects  of  the  Catholic  „ 

R„S  ‘il  know  of  no  object  whatever,  hot  to  endeavour  to  procure  an  equal  par-  ■* 

*“rt;»t‘  — did%°u“  the  Catholic  Board  P-I  went 

drere  Ts  resXg  in  the  Queen's  County,  and  the  people  m the  Queen  s County  votmg 

"’wills' t^" 

gethe^n  the  county,  for  the  purpose  of  address, ng  petit, ons  to  both  Houses  of 

Was’hb,  the  high  3herifF?-No;  a nmuber  of  lespectable  Catholic  gentlemen 
affixed  theh?sionaturcs  to  a requisition,  calling  upon  the  Cathohes  of  he  county  to 
affixed  he  . preparing  petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parhamen  , 

mavffigfo.  a repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  and  in  pursuance  of  that,  the  meetmpvas  held 
•^  Cyou  conceive  the  present  Catholic  Association  differs  ,n  any  and  what  respect 

fiomtheCatholicBoard?— Ian,  notamemberofit 

Can  you  fo,-.n  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  crculpion  of  then- proceedings  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  has  a beneficial  effect  or  otherwise  upon  the  pub  ic  tran- 

0 fi  lit?  of  the  districtrll  do  not  think  it  ha,  any  effect.whatever  in  disturbing  the, 
SoSlIity  many  are  ofopinioi,  that  the  proceedings  are  not  sufficiently  temperate 
Sugh  tie,  attribute  nothing  but  honourable  and  pure  motives  to  the  principal 
actors  ni  it.  lill  they  would  be  considerably  more  pleased  if  there  was  more  temper, 

and  that  is  iny  own  decided  opinion.  , a * • 'a  .• 

Do  you  tlffnk  the  circulation  of  their  proceedings  contributes  to  imtalioi.  or 

otherwise?— I do  not  think  it  lias  any  effect. 

Have  you  any  reason  other  than  from  the  public  prints,  to  enable  you  tofoim 
a belief  whether  tlie  Catholic  rent  is  in  progress  of  co  lection  ?-None  whatever  i 

1 have  lieard  one  gentleman  say  that  he  had  paid,  and  another  that  ho  would  pay 

“ h"e'ar  those  gentlemen  mention  to  whom  they  had  paid  it  ? -It  was  some 

very  tritiing  sum  ; I do  not  vecellect  to  whom  it  was  paidj  one  of  them  said,  he  [lad 
sent  the  subscription  of  one  pound  or  guinea. 

To  whom  ?— To  the  Catholic  Association.  , rr  n i i 

Did  he  send  it  up  to  Dublin  or  to  any  person  in  the  country  ?— To  Dublin,  he 

InVreason  to  know  whether  there  is  any  person  in  the  country  tliat  is 

authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  there?-— I do  not. 

'tVas  any  Catholic  rent  paid  to  the  Catholic  Board,  to  which  you  stated  you  be- 
lou|ed  ?— No ; there  was  a subscription  for  defraying  the  expense  of  sending  petitions 

° Is°your  opinion,  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  association  in  reference  to  the 
temper  of  them,  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  Catholics  in  your  county  ?— A great 
many  concur  with  me  in  opinion.  . 

Is  not  that  an  opinion  which  prevails  very  much  among  the  Catholics  in  the 
country  parts  of  Ireland  ? I think  it  does. 

Have  you  been  applied  to,  to  belong  to  the  association?— No.  ^ 

Yon  have  stated  the  manner  in  which  you  became  a member  ot  the  Catholic 
Board  ; do  you  know  how  the  Catholic  Association  has  been  formed  ?— No,  unless 

"^There’has'been  no  nomination  of  a similar  nature  to  that  which  was  made  to  the 
Catholic  Board,  when  you  were  declared  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  Catholics 
of  your  county  ? — None,  that  I know  of. 

Did  the  persons  who  said  they  had  paid  the  rent  say,  that  they  knew  for  what 
purposes  it  was  to  be  applied  ?— They  told  me  that  they  did  know  for  what  purpose. 

It  w^s  to  he  applied,  that  it  was  to  defray  the  expenses  of  presenting  petitions,  to  see 
that  ah  equal  administration  of  justice,  and  a fair  representation  of  the  condition  of 
their  body,  should  be  had  ; those  ore  the  principal  things  they  told  me  it  was  for. 

Then  there  were  three  distinct  objects  ; one  had  reference  to  presenting  petitions, 
another  was  to  have  a pure  adinmistration  of  justice,  and  the  third  was  to  see  that 
the  public  press  should  be  properly  conducted  ?— Yes.  , 

And  it  was  not  all  confined  merely  to  presenting  petitions  ?— The  persons  who 
subscribed  asked  me  to  subscribe,  and  I said  I should  not. 

go.  N 11  3 Hava 
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Have  there  been  meetings  lately  in  different  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  petition- 
ing Parliament  u|)on  the  Catholic  question  ? — I have  heard  there  was. 

T-Iavc  you  not  attended  any  ? — No ; there  has  not  been  any  meeting  in  the 
Queen’s  County. 

Do  you  know  \vhcfhcr  they  entered  into  resolutions  at  those  meetings? — Except 
from  the  public  papers,  I know  nothing. 

Did  you  see  in  the  public  papers,  any  resolution  M’hich  appeared  to  be  an  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  Uic  meeting  with  the  association? — 1 did. 

Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  assizes  at  Kilkenny,  or  the  assizes  in 
the  Queen’s  County,  as  ajuror? — I have  been  always  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
assizes  at  the  Queen’s  County,  not  at  Kilkenny;  my  residence  is  in  tlic  Queen’s 
County. 

Have  you  frequently  acted  on  juries? — Very  frequently. 

• Both  civil  and  criminal  ? — ^Till  the  last  assizes,  I never  was  in  the  criminal  couit. 

• Did  you  find  on  the  jury  with  you  gentlemen  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion 
of  your  own  rank? — Very  rarely. 

Did  you  act  with  Protestant  gentlemen  on  the  jury? — Constantly. 

Is  it  your  iin])rcssion  that  the  conduct  of  those  jurors  has  boon  at  all  influenced  by 
religious  feelings? — It  is  my  opinion,  that  tlic  Protestant  jurors  arc  as  lionourable 
and  conscientious  men  as  can  be  found  any  where. 

And  you  have  all  co-operated  together  in  the  administration  of  ,'|usticc  ? — Yes. 

You  never  found  religious  feeling  actuate  a jury? — Never. 

In  your  own  town,  do  Protestants  and  Catholics  mix  ; on  vvhat  terms  do  you  live 
in  that  town? — I think  I may  best  describe  it,  by  stating  that  at  my  own  table  you 
may  generally  find  the  clergy  of  every  communion  as  often  as  I can  have  them. 

'I'hat  is  at  the  town  of  Ballynakill  ? — Yes. 

: You  have  no  kind  of  differences  or'disputes  ? — None. 

Ls  there  an  Orange  lodge  at  Ballynakill? — No  ; if  there  was,  we  should  soon  have 
disturbances  enough’. 

Arc  there  many  Catholics  in  your  rank  of  life,  in  that  county? — Tiicre  arc  many 
about  iny  standing. 

Arc  many  of  those  gentlemen  magistrates? — There  is  not  a Catholic  magistrate 
in  the  Queen’s  County,  save  one. 

Arc  there  many  gentlemen  in  the  county,  of  the  middle  class  of  persons.  Catholics, 
fit  to  act  a,s  petit  jurors  ? — A great  number. 

You  say,  that  very  few  have  acted  vvitli  you  on  the  juries? — Very  few. 

Did  that  produce  any  observation  among  the  people? — Yes  ; a constant  subject 
of  conversation  amongst  them. 

Ilow  does  it  happen,  that  tliey  arc  not  called  on  the  juries? — 1 cannot  tell  that; 
1 see  them  in  attendance.  I believe  they  are  summoned;  hut  I rarely  see  them 
serve. 

Are  they  summoned  ? — They  tell  me  they  have  been  summoned. 

Then,  as  far  as  the  sheriff  is  concerned,  they  arc  summoned  in  the  same  manner 
as  their  Protestant  fellow  subjects  ? — The  practice  is,  in  Ireland,  that  the  bailiff  is' 
furnished  with  summonses  to  fill  up  very  often,  ancl  if  the  person  serving  docs  not 
give  them  a certain  fee,  they  mmII  return  them  ; if  they  get  a certain  fee,  they  will 
not  return  them. 

Then,  is  tlic  Committee  to  understand,  that  it  is  not  desired  by  themselves  that 
they  should  be  summoned  ?— Some  of  them  wish  it. 

You  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  sheriff,  in  issuing  the  summonses,  extends 
them  equally  to  Homan  Catholics  ? — I would  not  be  understood  as  making  any 
imputation  upon  the  sheriff; 

The  summonses  are  in  blank? — They  are  often  furnished  with  blank  summonses.’ 
. Are  those  blank  summonses  signed  by  the  slieriff  ? — They  would  purport  to  have, 
his  signature. 

' Are  the  Catholics  generally  desirous  of  serving  on  juries  ? — They  are  ; they  like 
to  be  mixed,  and  to  be  considered  as  fellow  citizens. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
]?ersOftsion  in  the  Queen’s  County,  that  from  their  rank  and  their  intelligence,  arc 
fit  to  be.magistrates;  is  there  any  gentleman  of  fortune  and  situation  in  the  county, 
resident,  who  would  be  qualified  to  be  a magistrate? — There  are  many  gentlemen 
in  the  Queen’s  County  of  equal  fortune  and  acquirements  with  several  that  arc 
niagistrates.  We  liave  no  large  Catholic  proprietors  in  the  Queen’s  County  ; but 
. .tlrere 
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Ibcre  are  many  gentlemen  that  are'equally  well  entitled  to  be  magislratct  tvith  many 
of  those  that  are  in  the  commission  of  the  peace.  , ,t  ■ 

T-Tnvp  vou  anv  Catliolic  grand  jurors  in  ihc  county  ? i’O.  ^ • *.1  /'»  ’ 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  tlmt  there  is  J" 

Comity !— I do  not  know,  whether  the  residence  of  Mr.  Michael  Delaney  is  in 
Qneeifs  County.  I believe  he  is  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  in  the  Queen 

‘^TsMr.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Urlingford,  a magistrate?- He  is  out  of  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  but  he  is  in  the  county  of  lulkenn^ 

Was  he  in  the  commission  of  the  peace? — Yes.  _ . . 

Will  vou  explain  to  the  Committee,  how  it  is  that  if  the  Catholic  jurors  are  sum^ 
moaned  e^ally  with  the  Protestant  jurors  by  the  sheriff,  that  they  do  not 
rcivil  iases?-I  cannot  pretend  to  answer  that;  I can  only  state  the  facts 

^ Dols  it  arise,  in  point  of  fact,  from  there  being  a smaller  number  of  Catholics 
tiualihcd  to  bo  jurors  in  civil  cases  than  of  Protestants,  or  docs  it  arise  from  any  othci 
camiot  say  that  there  are  a smaller  number  qualihcd  to  be  jurors  in  civd 
cases  ■ but  ray  idea  of  rmalification  for  serving  upon  a jury  m a civil  case  is,  that 
eve^’fieefiSr  of  20/.. or  soi.  h qualified?  and  I think  there  are  a very  great 
number  of  both  clas.ses  of  such  persons  111  the  comity,  ^ 

Such  persons  are  returned  by  the  sheriff  as  qualified  ?— I do  not  know  , they  ore 

\)o  you  apprehend  that  any  undue  means  are  taken  to  prevent  their  serving  ? 

I would  not  be  considered  as  casting  the  slightest  imputation  upon  the  shenli. 

By  other  persons  ?— I do  not  know  any  other  person  that  could  do  it. 

Do  not  persons  frequently  endeavour  to  avoid  being  jurors  ? Both  Protestants 
and  Catholics  very  often  wish  to  avoid  it.  . t .1  ■ 1 . r *hi,.k 

Is  it  not  very  difficult  often  to  procure  good  jurors?— I think  not ; 1 lathei  tliiiik 

we  are  proverbial  for  having  good  juries  on  the  civil  side.  ^ . 

Is  it  not  a matter  of  difficulty  sometimes  to  jirocure  a sufficient  attendance  ot 
iurors  in  civil  cases  ?— I will  not  say  that  it  is  matter  of  difficulty  to  procure  attend- 
ance, but  I have  often  seen  gentlemen  in  attendance  endeavouring  to  avoid 

*™And  you  have  seen  that  on  the  part  of  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants .'  Yes, 

^ *You  stated,  that  you  llioiiglit  that  all  the  Catholics,  even  the  lowest  order,  take 
an  interest  in  what  is  called,  the  Catholic  Question  ?-I  say.  that  generally  speaking, 

I believe  they  do.  , . ..1*1 

Have  YOU  ever  heard  any  of  the  very  lowest  orders  express  anything  on  tliat  sub- 
ject?  Very  often;  my  own  working  men  express  a great  wish  that  the  question 

.were  carried,  and  that  all  were  alike. 

You  have  heard  that  from  your  own  labourers?— Frequently.  « 1 r 

Are  they  acquainted  with  the  particular  laws  which  affect  the  Roman  Catholic 

? I think  you  will  find  a great  deal  more  information  on  that  subject  than  you 

can  expect ; they  are  fully  sensible  that  they  are  not  on  an  equality  witli  other  sub- 
iects  in  many  particulars.  , 

They  have  a general  knowledge  that  they  are  not  placed  on  a footing  with  their 
fellow  subjects  ? — Yes  ; 1 have  generally  found,  that  rnen  of  my  standing  are  most 
anxious  to  press  upon  them  not  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  question,  but 

to  leave  it  to  us.  . 1 • 

But  notwitlistandiiig  that  they  will  think  about  it?— They  will  be  always  inqumng 
and  asking  what  prospect  there  is.  , , . ..  5 xf 

Is  there  much  want  of  employment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  country  ? Very 

®'Tn  thlrdi'strict  ot  country  which  you  have  before  alluded  to,  called  the  coltery 
country,  is  there  a want  of  employment  amongst  the  great  population  there  ?— Ihe 

want  of  employment  extends  in  a great measure  there.  ....  , f 

■ What  are  the  wages  paid  for  labour  ?-The  wages  paid  iii  the  quarter  of  the 
country  I am  in  is  about  eight-pence  a day,  when  men  are  actually  employed 
Are  many  of  tliem  employed  regularly  every  day  *rough  the  year  s 

sible  they  should  be  employed  every  day  through  the  year,  for  if  there  is  bad  weather 

they  cannot  be  employed.  , * r • .ke.f 

: Excepting  bad  weiher  ?-I  believe  there  is  not  above  one  man  out  of  six  .th^t 
has  constant  work,  I might  say  one  in  ten.  ■ • 

20.  ' N 11 4 
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Mr.  Are  there  any  that  are  altogether  out  of  employment  ? — I will  not  say  altogether, 

John  Dvnn.  because  they  may  occasionally  get  a day’s  employment,  but  there  are  many  that 
4 June  1824.  have  not  one  day’s  work  in  a week. 

‘ How  do  they  manage  to  live  ? — In  the  most  wretched  state. 

Have  they  land  ? — No. 

How  do  they  find  their  food  ? — Generally  from  the  humanity  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  of  their  own  class,  and  those  a little  above  them  in  life. 

Can  you  form  any  idea,  taking  the  whole  of  the  labouring  class  in  a district,  what 
would  be  the  average  earning  per  day  per  man  upon  the  whole  year,  taking  into 
account  what  they  receive  for  labour,  either  by  money  or  by  land,  how  much  a day 
would  it  make  in  your  opinion  ? — I have  been  turrjing  it  a good  deal  in  my  mind, 
and  I think  they  would  not  make  more  than  from  four  pence  to  five  pence  per  day, 
one  day  with  another ; I mean  those  that  arc  tolerably  well  employed  ; the  others 
nothing  like  it. 

What  is  their  general  conduct,  are  they  tolerably  orderly  people  ? — Whenever 
they  get  employment,  you  find  them  exceedingly  willing  and  anxious  for  labour, 
and  at  a very  moderate  compensation,  and  they  arc  then  exceedingly  well  con- 
ducted. 

Generally  speaking,  is  their  disposition  orderly  and  quiet  ? — Generally  speaking 
it  is  so,  and  to  the  want  of  employment  I attribute,  in  a great  measure,  much  of 
our  unhappy  state. 

Is  there  a great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  be  employed  ? — The  greatest 
possible  ; the  anxiety  of  the  creatures  to  be  employed,  for  any  kind  of  remuneration, 
is  wonderfully  great. 

Are  they  industrious? — Very  industrious  indeed,  if  they  can  but  get  employ- 
ment. 

Have  you  known  of  the  execution  of  any  works,  either  public  or  private,  by 
task-work  ?— It  has  been  a practice  I myself  have  introduced,  upon  a pretty  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  I have  found  them  eager  for  it,  and  to  labour  incessantly  before 
and  after  hours. 

Have  you  known  any  instances  in  which  it  has  become  necessary  to  restrain  their 
exertions  in  task-work,  lest  it  should  prejudice  their  licnlth  — I have  known  it  my- 
self; I have  olten  had  occasion  to  point  out  to  my  labourers,  that  I had  apprehension 
they  were  labouring  too  severely,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  health. 

Is  the  genera!  system,  as  far  as  you  are  acquainted,  payment  in  money  for  labour, 
or  payment  in  account  for  rent  r — The  general  System  is,  for  the  farmer  to  let  off 
a small  portion  of  land,  and  he  puts  a rent  upon  it,  and  he  takes  this  rent  in 
labour,  giving  the  balance  of  any  thing  that  is  over  the  rent  to  his  people.  They 
prefer  themselves,  getting  a little  ground  that  they  may  have  to  cultivate. 

Is  the  execution  of  the  public  works  under  the  authority  of  the  grand  jury, 
generally  paid  for  by  money  payment,  or  by  allowances  in  account? — I am  very 
apprehensive  that  persons  employed  under  the  overseers,  very  often  are  in  the  habit 
of  paying  for  the  labour,  by  giving  articles  of  food,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  to 
the  actual  labourers  ; but  very  often  they  are  paid  in  money  too. 

Do  you  conceive  it  would  be  a great  improvement  in  the  execution  of  public 
-work.s,  were  all  those  public  works  paid  for  in  actual  money  ? — I think  it  would. 

Does  the  present  system,  wherever  it  exists,  of  paying  for  county  works  by 
allowances  in  account,  or  by  giving  articles  of  food,  ever  lead  to  giving  the  pre- 
ference in  the  execution  of  county  work  to  the  tenants  of  the  individual  who  has 
obtained  the  Work.s? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  that,  to  my  knowledge,  any  pre- 
ference for  county  works  is  given  to  the  tenants  of  any  individual. 

What  is  the  rate  of  daily  wages  at  which  the  county  works  are  performed? — ' 
I believe  they  give  ten-pence  a day. 

And  three  shUlings  a horse  ? — They  procure  it  on  as  good  terms  as  they  possibly 
ttan  have  it. 

It  is  ten-pence  a day  for  labour,  and  three  shillings  for  a man  and  horse 
I believe  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  a man  and  horse. 

Is  that  the  usual  rate  of  labour  in  the  Queen’s  County  ?— It  is  ; but  the  public 
Works  are  executed  at  a period  of  the  year  when  the  days  are  more  lengthened,  and 
they  give  a little  extra  on  that  account. 

Under  the  present  system,  is  not  the  great  press  of  public  works  thrown  almost 
altogethor-upon- a certain  period  of  the  year  ; namely,  that  immediately  preceding 
the  assizes? — Yea.  . ... 

. - -Do 
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Do  YOU  not  conceive  that  more  profitable  employment  would  be  afforded  to  the 
neopb  hr  the  execution  of  public  works,  were  it  possible  to  distribute  more  evenly  ^ 
Ihe  labour  of  the  year?— That  system  is  carried  into  execution  in  lie  Queens 
County  to  a great  extent ; they  are  endeavouring  to  manage  public  works,  so  that 
it  shall  not  fall  at  any  particular  period  too  heavy.  The  plan  is  to  set  apait 
a certain  number  of  perches  of  road  to  some  respectable  gentleman,  and  he  sees 
that  the  repairs  are  kept  up  at  a certain  rate.  _ , v i 

. Where  the  contrary  system  prevails,  and  the  execution  of  public  works  takes 
place  almost  entirely  just  before  the  assizes,  does  not  that  throw  the  execution  of 
Srsummer  to  the  time  of  early  harvest,  and  throw  the  execution  of  works  .11 
winter  to  the  time  of  planting  potatoes,  and  preparing  for  the  spring  vvoik  .-It 

'*''h'ow  long  has  this  new  system,  which  you  have  described,  been  acted  upon  m 
the  Queen’s  County?-!  should  suppose  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 

Is  that  system,  which  you  have  been  describing,  the  operation  ot  that  pait  of  the 
grand  iury  law  which  is  commonly  called  the  Supervisor  s Act . it  is. 

^ Are  there  a great  many  destitute  and  infirm  persons  m that  part  of  the  county  in 
which  you  live? — There  are. 

Is  there  any  provision  for  them  ? — None  whatever. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  inti  oduce  a system  which  should  provide 
for  destitute  and  infirm  persons  ?— Unquestionably  it  Mould  ; it  is  dreadful  to  leave 
the  country  M’itbout  it.  ^ 

Have  you  not  a house  of  industry  in  the  country  r— .No. 

Do  those  people  that  you  have  alluded  to,  in  general,  live  by  themselves  or  mUU 
families  They  live  detached,  up  and  down,  by  themselves  sometimes,  ivhen  they 
can  have  a hut ; and  subsisting  upon  the  cliurity  of  their  poor  fellow  creatures,  lor 

their  night’s  lodging  and  their  meal.  

So  long  as  that  exists,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  have  habitations  m the  coun- 
try which  shall  be  altogether  creditable  ’—Certainly,  it  is  impossible. 

. Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  management  ot  the  poor  laws  m this  pait  ot 
the  United  Kingdom  ?— Very  little  indeed. 

Is  there  not  a very  great  distinction  in  the  part  of  the  country  witli  which  you  aie 
acquainted,  in  the  state  of  the  poor  upon  those  estates  vyhich  arc  well  managed,  as 
c^pared  with  the  state  of  the  poor  upon  the  estates  which  are  llic  property  of  ab- 
sentees,  or  which  are  not  well  managed  ?-The  most  striking ; for  instance,  there  is 
Lord  De  Vesci ; he  is  a most  excellent  landlord ; there  are  no  poor  upon  Ins  estate, 

®'"w\mt^do'’7ou°mean  by  that?-He  is  everiastingly  doing  good  acts  to  ameliorate 

their  condition.  . • i 5 xt 

Does  Lord  de  Vesci  possess  the  entire  property  m that  parish  s'— No. 

Is  the  condition  of  the  people  in  those  parts  of  the  parish  which  are  not  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nobleman  you  have  named,  difierent  from  that  on  his  estate:— Very 

diiferent  indeed.  ..  • ..1  . -i 

If  there  was  a parochial  and  compulsive  provision  for  the  poor  m that  pansn, 
would  not  the  efiect  of  that  be,  to  tax  the  property  upon  which  the  lower  classes  are 
in  the  best  state,  for  the  support  of  those  parts  in  which  the  poor  are  in  the  worst 
state  ? — Certainly,  it  wouU  operate  in  that  kind  of  way.  . t i 

In  the  event  of  any  provision  being  made  by  law  for  the  poor  in  Ireland,  do  you 
not  conceive  that  on  principles  of  justice  it  M’ould  be  essentially  necessary  that  each 
townland  only  should  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  its  own  poor?— I do 

thi^k^so.^  think  it  is  possible,  that  the  landlords,  generally  throughout  Ireland, 
could  act  as  liberally  as  Lord  de  Vesci  does;  do  you  think  the  landed  gentry  of 
Ireland,  generally,  arc  so  circumstanced  in  a pecuniary  point  of  vieyv,  as  that  they 
could  make  the  same  expenditure  for  the  poor  that  Lord  de  Vesci  does:  lo  a 
certain  extent  they  could  ; but  it  is  on  the  absentees  estates  that  the  wretchedness 
exists  principally.  . ^ • , 

Do  you  think  the  gentry  arc  in  that  state,  with  reference  to  their  property,  that 
^hey  can  afford,  to  be  as  liberal  as  Lord  de  V esci  ?— I do  believe,  that  generally 
speaking  they  are,  to  a certain  extent. 

Are  the  other  proprietors  in  that . parish,  in  .your  opinion,  people  that  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  means  of  doing-  benefit  to  their  tenantry  as  Lord  de  Vesci  P-r-* 
T kirow  they  are  not  possessed  of  property  to  the  same  extent,  and.  they  do  not  m 
general  act  at  all  like  him.  • - . ' 

r bo.  O o Are 
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Are  they  capable  of  doing  so  ?— I think  they  might,  in  proportion  to  their  means, 

but  they  do  not.  . . rFi.  • t 

In  the  event  of  the  introduction  of  any  system  for  the  relict  of  the  poor  in  Ire- 
land, by  whom  would  you  propose  Uiat  the  system  should  be  adinimstered  ?—  I be- 
lieve the  overseers  would  be  very  lit  and  proper  persons. 

Are  you  accpiainted  with  any  parishes  in  Ireland,  m which  there  are  no  indivi- 
duals  to  wlioin  you  could  entrust  the  power  of  overseers  ?— I am  not  acquainted 
with  any  parish  just  at  this  moment,  but  I sliould  suppose  in  every  parish  some  fit 

and  proper  person  could  be  found.  . ^ m t • . r ai  ^ 

To  what  districts  do  you  confine  that  observation  ? — To  districts  ox  the  Queen  s 
County,  that  I know,  and  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

Do  von  believe  those  districts  to  be  above  the  average  m point  of  resident  gentry, 
or  to  bo  taken  as  a fair  average  of  the  general  state  of  Ireland  ?— I think  them  above 
the  average.  , , , , . , 

Have  you  any  doubt  but  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  there  would  be  parishes 
found,  in  which  there  would  be  no  individuals  qualified  to  act?— There  may  be 
parishes  found  so  circumstanced.  . , , r 

Have  you  any  doubt  of  it?— None;  I think  they  should  be  individuals  of  very 
respectable  rank.  . 

Wiiatisthe  extent  of  your  parish  of  Ballynakill  ? — In  the  parochial  book  it  is 
returned  to  me  as  containing  from  lour  to  five  liiousand  acres ; 1 think  it  is  about 
six  tliousand  acres. 

Do  you  know  the  population  of  it? — It  is  very  dense. 

Are  you  aware  that  in  England  every  man,  who  cannot  get  employment,  has 
a right  to  receive  a sum  of  money,  sufticient  to  enable  him  to  purchase  his  lood,  from 
the  parish?— Yes;  I am  aware  that,  generally  speaking,  each  parish  is  obliged  to 
sustain  them.  ^ , , , ... 

Provided  he  cannot  get  labour  ? — Yes ; I am  only  aware  that  each  parish,  in 
England,  is  bound  to  maintain  its  own  poor. 

Does  not  that  mean  to  provide  those  people  with  the  means  of  living,  who  canpot 
cam  it  by  their  labour?— Unquestionably. 

Supposing  every  person  in  your  parish,  that  could  not  earn  his  livelihood  by  labour, 
liad  an  opportunity  of  going  to  the  overseer,  and  receiving  from  liiin  wbat  should  be 
suflicient  to  purchase  him  the  food  he  requires,  have  you  any  idea  ot  the  eharge  that 
would  mnko  upon  the  parish  ?— No ; the  numbers  arc  very  great  of  old,  infirm  and 


ueciupiu. 

Suppose  that  every  able-bodied  labourer  had  a right  to  go,  as  well  as  the  old, 
infirm  and  dccropid,  and  receive  money  to  buy  himself  food  ; under  those  circum- 
stances, would  there  not  be  a very  great  cliargc  upon  the  parish  ?— A very  great 
indeed.  . • ^ r 

Would  not  a great  part,  or  almost  the  whole  of  the  labouring  population  apply  for 

belief? I think  not;  if  they  could  get  labour,  the  Irish  are  willing  to  work,  and 

I know  many  instances  where  they  are  unwilling  to  expose  their  di.strcss. 

Have  you  any  idea  that  it  is  probable  that  the  labourin}^  people  will  have  tlie 
means  of  getting  labour  ?— I am  not  aware  of  any  thing  at  this  moment,  for  the  de- 
pressed stale  of  agriculture  is  so  great,  there  is  no  inducement,  on  the  part  of  the 
fanner,  to  embark  in  any  speculations  that  would  give  them  employment. 

Would  not  a certainty  existing  that  provision  and  relief  could  be  got  from  the 
public  fund  be  a new  inducement  to  early  marriages  in  Ireland?— I do  not  think 
it  could  ; for  I think  the  great  evil  is  the  early  tnaVriages  at  present,  I think  that  any 
thing  like  poor  laws  should  be  on  a very  modified  scale. 

If  any  circumstances  were  to  occur  to  check  the  habit  of  early  marriages,  would 
not  the  existence  of  the  poor  laws  contribute  to  counteract  them?— If  there  was 
a modified  plan  of  poor  laws  well  regulated,  I think  they  could  be  so  done  as  that 
they  could  not  be  available  for  those  purposes  ; I do  not  think  it  would  accelerate 
early  marriages. 

Do  you  feel  certain  that  you  can  adopt  the  principle  of  poor  law,  and  by  any 
xneans  limit  it  in  its  operation  ? — Yes,  I do  think  that  possible. 

Do  you  think  that  in  a season  of  very  great  distress,  supposing  the  law  was  limited 
merely  to  the  infirm  and  decrepid,  that  you  could  prevent  it  from  being  extemlctl  to 
other- classes  of  the  people? — Certainly,  I think  I could. 

You  are  aware  that  there  are  a great  number  of  Irish  labourers  come  over  to  this 
country  in  the  summer?— Yes.  _ 
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. Do  you  think  that  those  people  would  come  to  England  for  employment  if  thp 
could  be  supported  out  of  the  parish  rate  at  home  ?-I  think  the,  would,  or  the 
reason  I ha4  already  assigned  ; I find  that  they  are  unwlll.ng  to  he  supported  by 

''' S think  they  would  go  on  coming  to  England  ?-I  would  not  leave  it  in  their 

'’“alvfany  g3e”fro1i‘t^^  “>  look  for  permanent  employment  in 

^"Sare  a^^a“em“beln  obliged  to  come  back,  because  they  were  not  allowed  to 
remain  in  England  ?-A  great  many  came  back,  because  they  were  not  allowed  to 

'^'^Were  they  people  that  were  refused  relief  in  England,  or  that  were  prevented 
from  settling,  by  residence,  ns  interfering  with  the  people  of  Englaii^d  l unclcistand 
from  a great  number  of  them  that  the  labourers  of  that  class  of  life  m E"g 
have  gr«it  jealousy  of  their  coming  in  amongst  them,  and  taking  their  employment 

from  them.  ...  • 1 1 1 1 5 

What  do  you  think  is  the  average  extent  of  parishes  in  your  iieighbourhoou  .— 
I think  about  5,000  acres ; Strndbally  excepted,  which  I found  conlains  about 

’’ Do  you  not  think  that  the  establishment  of  poor  laws,  however  modified,  would 
not  greatly  aggravate  the  evil  of  which  you,  in  the  former  part  of  your  endeiice 
complained;  namely,  the  pressure  upon  the  population  by  parochial  charges?— If 
the  charge  of  the  poor  laws  were  to  fall  exclusively  upon  the  occupier  of  the  soil  it 
would  brine  his  ruin  immediately.  _ , ■ i x:-  • 

Must  it  not  necessarily  fall  upon  the  occupier,  inasmuch  as  the  laudlord,  tor  in- 
stance,  if  he  has  his  ground  to  let,  he  would  immediately  upon  the  lease  being  expired, 
or  his  getting  possession  of  the  ground,  raise  that  charge  upon  the  occupying  tenant, 
which  he  would  be  chargeable  with  in  order  to  maintain  these  poor  laws  ?— If  it  is 
the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  to  direct  the  occupier  to  pay  any  charge  for  any  dcli- 
iiite  object,  that  may  be  received  in  discharge  of  liis  present  engagements. 

bo  you  think  that  Parliament  can  control  the  landlord,  in  demimding  a certain 
price  for  the  land  that  he  lets  ?— Certainly  not ; but  as  it  is  I do  not  suppose  it  will 
interfere  with  the  property  of  gentlemen ; but  I speak  now  of  the  state  that  country 
is.  in  under  demises  for  years  and  for  lives;  and  it  might  interfere  so  as  to  regulate 
the  proportions  to  be  paid  by  the  parties. 

You  stated  the  average  size  of  parishes  may  be  taken  at  about  5,000  acres,  what  is 
the  average  size  of  the  town  lands?— Town  lands  vary  very  much;  I have  found  some 
town  lands  not  to  contain  100  acres,  and  others  six  or  seven  hundred  acies. 

Are  not  the  parishes  then,  almost,  too  large  districts  to  be  overlooked  by  overseers 
appointed  by  the  parish,  would  they  not  be  too  large  for  overseers?— I thmk  not. 

Supposing  those  overseers  to  be  over  town  lands,  are  there  not  many  town  lands 
in  which  there  arc  many  inhabitants  in  which  there  is  no  person  fit  for  the  situation? 

I think  there  are  town  lands,  in  which  there  would  be  no  persons  applying  for 
relief. 

What  are  the  state  of  leases  generally  in  your  part  of  Ireland  ? — Lands  arc,  gene- 
rally speaking,  demised  for  leases  of  three  lives  or  thirty-pnc  yeai's. 

Do  the  persons  to  whom  tliose  leases  are  grapjed,  generally  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  land  so  demised  ?— Many  do,  and  maiiy  do  not. 

In  the  cases  of  those  who  do  not,  how  do  they  demise  them  again  ? — They  often 
set  them  for  one  life,  or  two  or  three  lives,  or  a certain  number  of  years. 

What  does  the  man  who  has  this  lease  for  one  life  or  number  of  years,  how  docs 
he  deal  with  the  land,  does  he  sub-lot  it  again  ? — Sometimes  he  does  ; too  often. 

Does  the  person  who  demises  from  him  ever  again  sub-let  ? — I am  sure  there  are 
cases  of  such  sub-lettings. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  tenants  that  you  know  under  the  head  landlord? — 
Probably  they  go  down  to  five. 

Each  of  the  tenants  endeavouring  to  obtain  a profit  rent  out  of  the  other,  to  whom 
he  demises? — Exactly. 

What  portion  of  the  land  in  your  neighbourhood,  do  you  think  is  occupied  by  the 
head  iMidlord  ? — None  at  all.  ^ 

What  proportion  do  you  think  is  occupied  by  the  first  lessee  without  sub-letting?—* 
Very  many  occupy  the  entire,  and  several  sub-let  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood'f 
I myself  occupy  all  the  lauds  I have  got,  with  tlie  exception  of  workmen’s  gardens. 
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Do  you  think  t!mt  the  iramcdiate.lessces  occupy  half  the  land  in  the  district  with 
Svliich  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — I think  they  do  at  prevscnl;  but  I think  they  did 
not  some  three  or  four  vears  back. 

' What  has  caused  that  diflcrcncc  ?— The  distress  of  agriculture  lias  brought  down 
the  immediate  tenant,  and  he  has  pulled  down  the  person  who  demised  to  liim;  and 
‘a  great  number  of  the  miildlc  men  are  all  knocked  down. 

So  that  the  ]>crson  who  ivas  formerly  an  under  tenant,  now  liolds  immediately 
from  the  head  landlord  ? — A great  many  of  tlicm  do. 

Are  those  persons  possessed  of  much  capital? — Several  of  them  have  a good 
deal  of  capital,  and  many  have  not. 

Adequate  to  the  managerhent  of  the  tracts  they  have? — I think  there  are  many 
that  have  not  sufficient  for  the  tracts  of  land  they  have. 

What  is  the  size  of  those  holdings  generally  ? — The  farms  vary  very  much,  it 
extends  as  low  as  to  a solitary  acre  ; from  fifty  acres  down  to  one. 

What  is  the  average  size  of  farms  let  to  the  immediate  lessee  of  the  original 
landlord? — It  generally  goes  from  about  50  acres  to  250;  I mean  the  cultivated 
low  lands. 

What  description  of  houses  are  occupied  by  the  immediate  lessee  of  the  original 
proprietor  ? — Very  often  but  very  indifferent  thatched  houses. 

Are  many  of  them  slated  ? — Some  of  the  great  proprietors  that  live  at  home 
build  most  capital  houses  for  their  farmers,  particularly  Mr.  Cosby ; I have  heard 
Loi'd  Lunsdo^vn  also  docs  so. 

Those  arc  slated  houses? — Yes;  and  for  his  mountain  farmers,  comfortable 
thatched  cottages. 

Are  the  houses  of  the  immediate  tenants  of  the  original  landlords  alw'ays  repaired 
by  the  lessee,  or  ever  by  the  landlord? — Always  by  the  tenants. 

And  in  the  case  of  a sub-tenant;  are  they  always  repaired  by  the  sub-tenant? — > 
Always  repaired  by  the  tenant  in  occupancy. 

Generally  speaking,  are  the  resident  landlords  of  tlie  county,  and  particularly  in 
your  immediate  neighbourhood,  all  attending  very  mucli  to  the  comfort  of  their 
tenants? — I think  they  are  all  attending  to  the  interest  of  their  tenants  ; but  the 
two  I liavc  mentioned  pre-eminently  so. 


Sahhatiy  5®  die  Juniiy  1824. 
LORD  BINNING,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Mr.  John  Dunn,  again  called  in ; and  Examined. 

J/r.  YOU  stated  yesterday,  that  the  holdings  vary  from  about  50  to  250  acres  gene- 

John  Dunn,  tally? — ;Yes,  I did.  . 

^ By  those  holdings,  you  mean  the  holdings  immediately  from  the  landlord  ? — ' 

9 June  1824.  j 

Supposing  a holding  of  200  acres  is  sub-let  by  tlie  immediate  lessee,  into  how 
many  difl'erent  parcels  docs  he  frequently  divide  it? — It  varies  very  much,  some- 
times it  may  be  let  into  live  dilTerent  parts,  sometimes  double  tlie  number,  some- 
times half. 

Supposing  a holding  of  200  acres  is  divided  into  live  parcels,  each  of  40  acres, 
will  the  tenant  of  those  40  aci'es  be  able  to  cultivate  them  by  his  own  family,  or 
must  he  employ  other  labourers ; the  question  referring  to  farms  generally  arable  ? — ■. 
It  often  occurs,  that  they  are  cultivated  by  the  family  of  the  master,  and  very  fre- 
quently he  employs  hands  to  assist. 

How  many  acres,  do  you  conceive  a family,  with  the  average  number  of  hands 
in  it,  is  capable  of  cultivating? — A family,  comprising  the  master  and  four  sons 
capable  of  labour,  and  two  daughters,  which  is  a moderate  family  in  Ireland,  six  in 
number,  besides  the  father  and  mother,  I should  suppose  fully  equal  to  a farm  of 
Ron)  30  to  40  acres,  occasionally  having  help  in  the  harve,st  or  hurried  times. 

In  point  of  fact,  how  many  houses  and  cabins  do  you  think  there  are  generally 
erected  upon  a holding  of  40  or  50  acres  in  your  neighbourhood? — In  some  in- 
&fance.s  there  as  not  more  than  one,  and  in  very  many  instances  there  may  be  five  to 
six  or  eight  huts  for  the  habitation  of  the  wretched  occupiers, 

How 
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How  do  the  inlmbitaiits  of  those  supcrnumcrai7  cabins  employ  themselves  f— 
Ge,  eml.y  for  any  spare  time  they  may  have  from  the,  cultivation  of  their  own  farm 
oem.ui  .Y,  j I 5,1  the  immediate  neiglibouiiiopd. 


they  endeavour  to  procure  . 

Ts  that  labour  to  be  had  constantly?— No,  very  raiely. 

How  much  land  do  the  occupiers  of  those  small  cabins  occupy?— Sometimes,  but 
one  acre,  sometimes  two  ; and  I think,  scarcely  more  than  five  or  sue  acres. 

Is  the  whole  of  that  generally  cultivated  as  potatoe  ground  ?— When  they  have 
hut  one  acre  it  is  generally  the  greater  part  under  potatoes,  and  tho  part  tt^y  “c 
■able  to  manure  the  current  year  will  have  a crop  upon  it  the  succeeding  yeai,  having 

Ho'!r 'inoch  land  do  you  conceive  to  be  necessary  to  be  attached  to  a cabin  for 
a family  occupying  it  for  a potatoe  garden  ?— I should  suppose,  about  three  acres 
would  be  as  much  as  they  could  well  manage  if  they  had  not  a cow. 

Generally  speaking,  the  occupants  of  those  holdings  have  not  a cow  . Ihey 

How  do  they  provide  themselves  with  milk  ? — There  are  large  dairies,  generally 
speaking,  pretty  much  through  the  country,  and  they  dispose  of  their  butter  milk, 

*Ys  u'riKessary  for  a man  to  have  three  acres  to  provide  his  family  with  suffi- 
cient  food  ? — No,  I think  not. 

What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  a man  ought  to  have,  to  provide  a common 
family  with  their  means  of  subsistence? — I do  not  think  he  could  do  it  at  all  witli 
less  than  two  acres,  if  he  has  a family  of  six  children,  and  the  father  and  mother, 
because  they  generally  have  a pig  to  feed.  , 

What  would  be  pay  commonly  an  acre  for  that? — The  rent  varies  very  much, 
according  to' the  nature  of  the  soil,  generally  the  poor  creatures  are  charged  very 
high  rents. 

What  in  your  neighbourhood  is  the  average  rent? — I should  suppose  something 
about  two  pounds  or  guineas  an  acre.  _ , 1 ' r • 1 

How  does  he  pay  his  rent  ? — Generally  by  his  labour,  andthe  sale  ot  a pig  he 
- endeavours  to  feed.  The  pig  he  looks  to  most  particularly,  as  his  main  prop  and 

How  does  he  feed  the  pig? — On  the  offal  of  the  potatoes;  the  smaller  ones  that 
are  not  fit  for  his  own  table,  arc  laid  aside  for  the  feeding  of  the  pig  ;•  and  the  peels 
and  refuse  of  that  prepared  for  his  family. 

This  pig  is  allowed  to  run  about? — He  occupies  a part  of  the  dwelling  with  the 
poor  creatures,  and  runs  about.  1 have  stated  that  the  usual  practice  is,  that  the  por- 
tion of  their  ground  which  they  are  able  to  manure  this  year  for  their  potatoe  crop, 
the  current  year  they  grow  corn  upon ; then  they  bring  it  round  to  potatoes  again. 

The  pig  is  not  shut  up  to  be  fattened  as  in  England  ? — No. 

Does  not  a pig  get  a considerable  ipianlity  of  his  food  by^  walking  about  ? Yes.^ 

What  quantity  of  land  docs  this  poor  man  till  for  corn?— The  proportion  of  his 
garden,  1 have  already  stated,  which  he  is  able  to  manure  this  year,  he  puts  a corn 


eiup  111.  r •! 

Then  one  acre  of  land  would  produce  liim  sufficient  potatoes  for  his  family,  would 
it  not? — I think  that  the  potatoe  crop  would  not,  unless  it  was  a very  good  year, 
afford  him  sufficient  for  his  family ; and  that  those  who  have  a com  crop,  must  have 
recourse  to  that. 

How  many  barrels  of  potatoes  would  an  acre  produce  ?— I think  about  eighty 
barrels  to  an  acre  is  about  a fair  crop ; they  are  not  able  to  get  manure  to  produce 
what  other  men  might  get  from  it.  Those  barrels  are  twenty  stone  to  the  barrel. 

Arc  there  not  great  numbers  of  people  who  live  without  having  this  quantity  of 
land?— A great  number  indeed. 

There  are  many  that  have  no  land  at  all  ? — A great  number. 

How  do  those  people  live? — They  endeavour  to  procure  from  farmers  a bortion 
bf  ground  manured  each  year,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  potatoe  crop,  for  which  they 
pay  veiy  high  rents. 

Is  that  called,  Conacre  ?— It  is.  _ . , , • , 

What  do  they  pav  for  it? — When  the  land  is  very  well  cultivated,  and  highly 
manured,  I have  known  it  in  my  neighbourhood  to  go  so  high  as  ten  guineas  an 
acre  ; in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  the  manure,  the  rent  is  charged. 

How  do  the  people  pay  for  that  land  r — Ihcy  pay  by  their  labour,  if  they  can 
get  employment : if  not,  they  must  make  out  the  money  ; and  we  often  have  great 

20.  O 0 3 wretchedness 
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M’reteliedness  with  their  little  crops,  selling  by  auction  for  t!ie  amount  of  such  rents 
so  contracted. 

Arc  there  many  people  wlio  live  continually  on  charity? — There  arc  a good 
many. 

At  Avhat  age  do  they  buy  tlicir  pig? — It  varies  very  much;  some  will  buy  of 
a very  tender  age,  and  keep  it  to  what  is  called  store ; then  it  is  sold  in  the  public 
market  to  a man  who  keeps  it  on  some  months  longer,  till  it  is  in  a condition  for 
the  bacon  house. 

Are  they  able  to  sell  several  pigs  in  a year?~Many  of  them  do  buy  and  sell 
several ; keeping  them  for  a .short  time. 

Is  there  much  land  undci’lctin  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  a large  quantity. 

Is  it  not  the  habit  of  the  wives  and  familic.s  of  persons  who  underlet  lands  in  this 
way,  to  act  with  great  kindness  to  the  common  people? — Yes  ; I know  numbers  of 
them  who  have  hud  certain  leases  to  themselves,  take  great  care  of  the  poor  crea- 
tures to  whom  they  have  let  their  land. 

Would  you  say  that  of  the  Protestant  gentlemen  as  well  as  of  Catholics  ? — Un. 
questionably,  I know  no  ditl’crciice;  wo  know  of  no  distinction.  I hnd  them  as 
charitable  and  humane  as  Catholics;  I know  no  din'crciicc. 

Practically  they  are  very  useful  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  livin"  on 
the  lands  and  in  their  neighbourhood  ? — Practically  1 know  not  what  would  become 
of  much  of  the  property  of  absentees,  but  for  the  middlemen  ; they  are  kind,  gene- 
nilly  speaking,  and  good-natured  and  humane  to  tlieir  under-tenants;  if  tliey  were 
not,  the  country  would  be  much  worse  otf  than  it  is  ; there  arc  many  cases  of  ex- 
ception, some  very  sanguinary  men,  and,  very  oppressive. 

Do  you  apply  that  locally  to  the  part  of  the  country  from  which  you  come,  or 
generally  ? — I have  applied  all  my  answers  locally. 

Is  there  much  absentee  property  in  your  neighbourhood? — ^Thero  is  a good  deal; 
but  latterly  it  has  been  the  practice  of  one  great  proprietor  to  visit  Ireland  almost 
every  year,  and  his  tenantry  are  contented  and  Iwppy,  and  reap  great  advantage 
from  his  lordship’s  visits;  I refer  to  my  Lord  Lansdown. 

In  the  case  of  the  absentee  estates  in  your  own  neighbourliood,  arc  tlicre  generally 
resident  agents  upon  them? — I reside  on  aji  absentee’s  estate;  Lord  Stanhope  is  the 
jjroprictor  of  the  estate  on  which  I reside  ; the  agent  is  not  resident,  but  there 
cannot  be  a kinder  agent,  or  better  landlord. 

Arc  the  agents  generally  paid  by  .salaries  or  percentages? — The  tenant  is  bound  by 
lease  to  |>ay  sixpence  in  the  pound  receiver’s  fees  ; and  I have  iieard  that  the  noble 
proprietor  pays  a like  sum  ; I do  not  know  wbeth(;r  ihat  is  the  case,  but  as  tenant 
'to  Lord  Stanhope,  I i>ay  six])cncc  in  the  ponnd  receiver’s  fees,  as  well  as  the  rent. 

Is  that  a usual  mode  of  i)aying  a receiver? — I beg  to  say,  that  wiieucvcr  an 
akscntcc  does  visit  his  estates  in  Ireland,  the  condition  of  the  poor  tenantry  is 
wonderfully  bettered  by  it ; it  is  a most  desirable  thing. 

You  mentioned  yesterday  that  there  were  orange  parties  at  Mountrath  ? — I did. 

Has  not  the  landlord  of  the  town  of  Mountrath,  and  the  neighbouring  country, 
made  an  exertion  to  check  the  processions  ? — I am  most  happy  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  stating,  that  he  has  not  only  made  exertions  but  he  has  completely  succeeded, 
and  lias  restored  to  that  part  of  the  country,  that  was  a disgrace  to  the  county, 
perfect  good  will  arid  harmony,  and  ha,s  .nltogcther  removed  that  dreadful  hydra  that 
cursed  us  annually  ; the  landlord  is  Sir  Charles  Coote,  and  the  whole  country  is 
afl’cclionatcly  devoted  to  liini  for  having  done  so. 

In  what  way  did  he  succeed  in  stopping  the  practice  ? — I believe  him  to  be  the 
principal  proprietor  of  the  town  of  Mountrath,  and  being  on  the  s])Ot,  Ins  influence 
had  the  natural  ofl’ect  of  putting  un  end  to  those  shocking  scenes  we  annually  had 
tliere. 

Has  not  he  given  public  notice  that  he  would  refuse  to  renew  leases  or  grant 
lands  to  any  person  who  look  a part  in  those  processions? — I heard  that  he  made 
use  of  every  exertion  witliin  his  reach  to  put  them  down  and  get  rid  of  them,  and 
he  has  succeeded. 

Was  there  any  resistance  made  to  his  wishes? — Never,  that  I am  aware  of. 

The  expression  of  his  desire  that  it  should  cease  %vas  enough  ? — I understood  that 
there  was  some  little  show  of  resistance,  but  it  gave  way  at  once;  Sir  Charles, 
I believe,  was  determined,  and  they  found  it  more  prudent  to  give  way. 

Have  the  lodges  been  broken  up,  or  only  tlie  annual  display  of  meetings  dis- 
contmued'? — I cannot  speak  positively  to  that;  I have  heard  tliat  the  lodges,  are 
continued,  but  there  is  no  annual  display. 

Arc 
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Are  there  orange  lodges  at  Mounlrath  ?-I  believe  there  are ; I have  heard  so. 
Is^here  much  Ltrage  at  Mountmelick  on  account  of  processionfe . Yes , I have 

tarof  year  do  they  take  place  ?-On  the  twelfth  of  July  annually. 

Are  those  disturbances  productive  of  bloodshed  ?— In  some  places  they  have  been 
mrticularlv  at  Mounlrath,  lives  have  been  lost  from  time  to  time,  and  always  the 
hWs  of  Roman  Catholics;  one  party  are  armed,  and  the  other  party  are  not. 

There  is  no  Catholic  organization  of  any  sort  there?— Not  that  I am  aware  of, 
-tnH  T hav<=>  taken  ereat  pains  to  be  informed  upon  it.  _ 

Has  not  Doctor  Doyle  s effort  to  check  the  progress  of  insurrection  been  perfectly 
successM  in  the  diocese  over  which  he  is  the  Catholic  bishop  ?_I  attribute  much  of 
our  state  ’of  tranquillity,  and  altogether  putting  down  that  insurrectionary  spirit, 

Wh?:Tbe’ga^  “toTitself  in  one  part  of  his  diocese,  how  did  he  act?-He 

” DwteTmore  than  publish  tire  address  of  which  the  Committee  have  he„d  ?- 
Yes ; he  made  a visitation  of  his  diocese,  and  publicly  from  the  pulpits  exhorted  the 
neon’lc  which  I think  has  had  the  happiest  eflect. 

Has  Doctor  Doyle  introduced  any  changes  m respect  of  the  charges  of  the 

Miests  in  his  diocese  or  the  stations?— Very  great.  r , ,u„ 

^ Of  what  nature  are  tliose  changes?— It  was  the  ‘ 

Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  when  he  called  to  perform  his  duties  at  Raster  and 
Christmas  to  dine  with  the  family  whom  ho  relieved  from  the  trouble  of  going  to 
the  ria”e.of  worship  ; Doctor  Doyle  has  prohibited  that,  and  under  no  circumstance 
will  allow-  that  his  clergy  shall  stay  to  be  maintained  at  the  house  where  they  attend 
for  relioious  purposes,  save  for  a breakfast  or  a snack,  tliey  are  not  allowed  to  dine , 
it  was  “he  prMtice  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  to  attend  to  admmisto  the 
sacrament,  not  to  give  the  family  the  trouble  to  go  to  their  places  of  worship,  which 
are  often  at  a great  distance.  . 

That  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  station  ? — It  is. 

They  commonly  assemble  in  respectable  farmers  houses . Yes. 

Were  those  entertainments  attended  with  expense  to  the  parties  at  whose  house 

thev  took  place  ?— Certainly,  they  were  attended  with  expense. 

H a sna^k  or  breakfast,  matter  of  expense  ?— Nothing  at  all  like  what  the  other 

'"The  entertainment  was  a considerable  expense,  was  it  not,  to  the  parties?— I 
would  say  coiisideiahle,  when  compared  with  a breakfast  or  snack,  very  consi- 

''''Ttahe  Introduced  any  other  changes  with  respect  to  his  clergy  ?— Yes.  beTas ; 
he  has  prohibited  them  altogether  from  appearing  at  places  of  public  amusem.nt  or 
resort,  or  at  hunting  parties  ; and  in  all  cases  where  any  parish  pries  has  died  and 
there  was  a plurality  of  livings,  lie  has  separated  them,  and  sent  additional  clergy 

to  such  parishes  SO  divided.  . tt  i i 

Do  von  conceive  Ihe  number  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  with 
which  you  are  acquainted,  to  be  adequate,  in  point  of  fact,  to  the  increase  of  duties 
which  tlie  increase  of  population  has  cast  upon  them? — I ^ink  they  aie  baiely 
adeuuate ; I think  a lesser  number  would  not  perform  the  duties. 

Has  Dr.  Doyle  taken  any  pains  to  introduce  schools,  and  lending  libraries  among 
the  Catholics?-— In  every  parish  of  the  diocese  with  which  I am  acquainted  he  has 
been  most  solicitous  to  have  schools  introduced,  and  libraries  for  the  use  of  the 

’'"ll'lv'e  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  those  libraries  are?— They 
generally  consist  of  religious  tracts.  The  Life  of  Christ  is  one  ; the  Death  of  Abel 

'"'l^Rceves’s  History  of  the  Bible  one  of  the  books  ?— I have  not  met  with  that ; 
but  the  works  of  Ur.  England,  and  the  works  of  Bishop  Challoner  I have  just 
<<ppn  ■ thsre  wci'6  books  ot  that  description.  . „ . t 

FoV  what  purpose  are  those  books  placed  in  those  libraries? — For  the  reading 
and  instruction  of  the  children,  and  the  education  of  the  more  advanced  people 
that  have  not,  in  their  early  period,  been  educated ; they  are  read  in  chapel  piio 
to  the  service  on  Sundays.  , i.  tl  • 

Are  those  books  much  read,  and  has  the  establishment  of  lending  libraries  given 

satisfaction?— -They  arc  very  much  read;  and  I think  the  establishment  has  given 
great  satisfaction. 

-20i  U 0 4 
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Mr.  How  are  those  lending  libi*arics"su^)ported  ; from  what  funds? — The  priest  gdiie- 

Juhit  Dtim.  I'ally  endeavours  to  raise  a stTiall  fund  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  the  pci-son  who 

^ chooses  to  borrow  any  pariictilar  work,  pays  a small  trifling  sum  for  the  loan  foi* 

5Juneil324.  a certain  period,  and  on  the  restoration  o/‘  tlie.  book,  when  ho  takes  another,  he 
pays  a small  sum  again;  and  when  it  comes  to,  a -pound,  they  add  to  the  library 

“lias  the  bishop  prohibited  works  of  a controversial  description  ? — I have  not 
seen  any  books  of  a controversial  description  in  their  iibrariesi 

Do  you  know  whether  the  bishop  has  prohibited  them  ? — I believe  they  are  very 
anxious  to  put  away  books  ot  a controversial  nature. 

Do  you  know  of  any  arrangement  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen, 
for  the  establishment  of  schools?— In  the  town  in  which  I live  there  is  a school, 
maintained  by  subscription  from  both  classes ; and  there  arc  children  of  both 
descriptions  attending  ; we  have  no  other  aid. 

Is  there  any  arrangement  between  the  clergymen  of  the  two  religions,  with  j-e- 
spcct  to  the  books  ?: — I know  there  are  some  arrangements,  that  neither  arc  in  the 
slightest  degree  interfered  with,  with  respect  to  their  principles;  nor  they  do  not 
allow  any  tiling  of  that  description  in  the  school. 

You  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  common  agreement  about  the  books  to  be 
read  by  the  children? — Ido  not  know  to  my  own  knowledge;  but  I take  for 
granted  there  must  bo  an  aiTangement  between  them. 

Ai-e  you  acquainted  with  the  uiTaiigemcnt  made  at  Maryborough? — I have 
heard  that  there  was  the  very  best  understanding  between  the  rector  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest,  and  that  they  were  likely  to  get  on  very  well  together. 

Are  the  schools  you  have  alluded  to,  extensively  established  in  Dr.  Doyle’s 
diocese  ? — I believe  in  every  parish. 

Are  they  exclusively  maintained  by  Catholics? — Certainly  not;  the  Protestants 
at  Baljynakill  subscribe  with  the  Catholics  ; and  the  Protestant  children  as  well  as 
the  Roman  Catholics  attend  the  school. 

Did  Dr.  Doyle  endeavour  to  prevent  imprudent  and  early  marriages  in  his  dio- 
cese?— 1 have  heard  him  constantly  speak  against  the  imprudence  of  eai'ly 
imirriagcs  and  i-cgrct  it,  cci'tainly. 

Do  yon  know  whclher  he  has  ever  advised  his  clergy  to  discourage  them?-— 
1 do  not. 

How  long  1ms  the  school  at  IlLillynakill  been  established? — Tv'oor  three  years, 

Was'il  e.stal)lished  before  Dr.  Doyle  came  into  that  diocese? — No; 

Was  it  by  him  it  was  ostalflishcd  ? — lly  his  direction  and  order. 

The  library  was  established  at  the  same  time  ?— Certainly. 

IIow  many  volumes  do  you  believe  there  arc  in  llio  library  ? — I declare  I cannot 
give  an  answer ; they  are  lent  out  and  the  people  exhorted  to  rend  ; and  as  the  fund 
is,  increased,  they, are  adding  every  day  to  tlieir  library. 

Is  the  Bible  read  in  that  school? — I believe  not. 

Is  the  Bible  one  of  the  volumes  that  arc  in  the  library  ? — I never, saw  it. 

Either' the  Old  or  the  New  Testament?— I have  seen  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  possession  of  many  of  those  that  are  at  tlic  school,  but  whether  it 
forms  part  of  their  library,  I am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  school  receives  any  assistance  from  the  Kildarc-street 
Society  ?— I know  it  does  not. 

Are  there  any  books  of  history  in  the  library  ? — Yes ; I think  I have  heard  that 
the  History  of  the  Church  is  one. 

Do  you  recollect  tlic  name  of  the  author  of  that  history  ? — Indeed  I do  not ; I did 
not  examine  it  so  particularly. 

Is  there  any  History  of  England  in  the  library  ?— No  ; I never  heard  that  there 
was  ; it  may  be  there  without  my  knowledge. 

Is  there  any  Plistovy  of  Ireland  in  the  library  ? — No. 

Are , there  any  books  except  religious  books  in  the  library? — I believe  not;  all 
books  on  morality  ; I am  given  to  understand  that  is  the  nature  and  description  of 
the  books  that  they  have  in  their  library. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  there  are  no  books,  cxcci)t  on  general  morality,  and  none 
that  mculcate  the  peculiar  tenants  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ? — I am  not  prepared 
to  aiisweV  that  question  ; I do  not  know. 

Are-there  not  sprne  books  in  the  library  on  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  religion  ? — ■ 
I am  sure  thene,  are ; I have  no  doubt  at  all  upon  that. 

And  some  books  of  Catholic  devotion  ? — I can  have  ho  doubt  that  there  arc.  ■ 
{.0 
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Could  you  tax  your  memory  to  .ecoUect.tl.e  names  of  the  different  booksP- 
I cannot  at  all.  . . * 11  ‘ ’ 

yZ  th^fe  Tohrk^es ; I reeollect  taking  |hat^op  a^ 

at  it ; but  I have  not  been  particular  m examining  so  as  to  see  what  the 

“*£There  any  other,  schools  in  Ballinakill  besides  that  ?-Yes ; there  are  prival;e 

you  gone  to  those  schools  from  lime  to  time  i-No  ; I do  not  think 

^ T^en  von  can  eive  no  account  of  them  ?-No  ; except  in  the  general  way.  ^ , 

Dryrkn3hatis  paid  for  the  education  of  the  ch.ldren,  those  pnvate 
: Tf  is  snmethina  very  moderate,  but  I cannot  say  exactly. 

'^Yo^7amrot  s'rhow  mu^h  a q„arter?-No;  I never  took  the  trouble  of 

Are‘“fhere  Protestant  children  attending  the  school  at  Ballynakill  ?-There  are. 
Does  the  Prote.stant  clergyman  ever  visit  that  school  ?— I have  not  seen  him  it^ 

V t T (hint  it  is  likely  that  he  does  ; I had  a considerable  hand  in  its  formation  and 
th"e  to"amen;al  , Side  las,  that  nothing  on  the  subject  of  religion  should  be 
introduced  ; they  should  be  merely  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  account , and  all 

'‘^'i^'ToVlfarbiok  ale  Sey  tughtf-rbelieve  Enfield’s  spelling  book  is  the  pi-in- 
cina  b»k  t ley^^^^^^^^  tl-11  I believe,  Scot’s  Elocution ; I think  I have  seen 

Gddsnuth’s  Greece  and  Rome  in  it,  that  I took  them  up  and  approved  of  them, 
nnH  that  I thousht  them  very  fit  books  and  very  instructive. 

B,  ttat  schDof  or  any  schools  you  have  over  been  acquainted  with  have  you  ever 
knlln  oiMielrd  of  ally  of  the'followung  books  being  read  the  History  of  Irish 
Romics  and  Robbers,  Moll  Flanders,  or  lorn  Paines  Woiks.  Mo. 

What  books  do  the  lower  description  of  schoolmasters  teach,  wdiat  aie  called  the 
hedee  schools  ?— I have  often  gone  for  the  purpose  of  looking,  and  have  seen  gen^ 
rally  a little  work,  “ Reading  made  Easy,”  and  Enhclds  Speakei,  and  a little 
Pi  imer  • 1 have  not  seen  any  thing  beyond.  . , , . ...  . 

Have  you  ever  met  with  a book  which  you  considered  as  immoral  or  improper  at 

* Whlt™'ffrrMMluct  of  those  various  schoolmasters  ?-I  believe  tlmy  are  well 
colcted  m*: ; they  are  very  sharply  looked  after,  and  if  we  fouud  the  least  im- 

’’ThlllkTato 'them  ?-ThTctrgyme.n,  and  the  better  class  of  both  communions. 
Tto  pttte  then  are  very  welfLowu  and  watched  ?-They  are,  as  far  as  my 

'‘Tllfu  insider  them  as  of  any  great  use  iu  the  country ; do  they  succeed  in 

1-^0  trloci-  monu  nponle  ^ 1 do  consider  them  as  of  very  great  use , there  ai  e 

i?o  or  l6o\iOYsnnd^girls  educated  in  that  school  I liave  referred  to,  in  liallytiaklll ; 
I'llilk  tlm  glter  nuniber  of  them  arc  Roman  Catholics,  for  the  population  in  that 

‘’Ts  ™uhe™B\t^td  bTtheXSautehildm^^  in  that  schoolP^I  believe  not.  ' 
By  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic  ?— By  neither  one  nor  the  othei . t 

Is  ti  e Bible  read  much  by  Catholics . 5 v t ho 

Hal  every  respectable  Catholic  family  a Bible  m the  house?-Yes;  I be. 
"Tlid’every  part  of  the  Bible?- Yes ; they  are  recommended  very  much  to  read  it; 

hut  to  read  it  with  great  caution,  and  great  humility  of  heart.  - 

Is  the, e not  a considerable  sale  of  Bibles  m Ireland  by  the  Dublin  booksellers  r- 
I am  not  able  to  speak  to  that,  from  my  own  knowledge 

There  is  no  difBculty  in  purchasing  a Bible  r—l  should  think  not... 

There  is  no  restriction? — None  whatever.  , ,,  , , ,,  niuu5  ' 

Any  Catholic  is  permitted  to  go  into  a booksellers  shop,  and  buy  a Bible. 

‘''And  he  is  not  prevented  by  his  priest  from.  I'cading  it  ?-N.o ; they  are  exceed^ 
inall  anxiousXt  they  should  read  it,  but  that  they  should  read  it  with  great  hnnu- 
Utfof  hemt  alrd  invoL  the  spirit  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  assist  them,  and  they  never 
wish  to  orohibit  anv  decent  man  from  reading  it. 

Do  Lny  Catholics  read  dte  Bible  ?-I  think  a great  many  Cathohes.  of 

the  better  educated  class,  read  ih  and  read  It  attentively.  ’In 

go.  I’P 
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In  tlie  event  of  a system  of  eiliication  being  provided  for  Irelnnd,  which  prevented 
Johii' Dvnn.  any  interference  witli  the  pceuliar  religious  opinions  ot  Catljolic  and  Protestant,  do 

sx- ‘ you  not  think  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  have  scliools  established  for  Catholic 

5 Jane  i«34.  pjotestant  togctiicr,  tliaii  to  have  separate  establialunents  for  the  Catholics  and 

Protestants? — I should  rallier  a great  deal  sec  them  together  ; and  if  their  morals, 
and  their  religious  instruction,  were  left  to  their  clergy,  and  the  tw'o  united,  and 
brought  up  together,  I think  it  would  ho  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

At  wljat  periods,  at  the  school  at  Jiallynakill,  arc  the  cliildVcii  taught  their  religious 
duties? — (icnerally  on  Saturdays;  but  it  is  llie  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  have  tlicir  chapels,  on  Sunday,  set  apartin  the  inoruings  and  evenings  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  itic  Roman  Catholic  children. 

Is  one  day,  Sunday,  sufficient  for  the  jmrpose  ? — Sunday  is  the  great  clay  that  tliey 
are  all  congregated  together;  and  they  arc  carefully  instructed,  both  in  the  morning 
rind  evening,  in  their  religious  diities. 

Supposing  one  day  in  the  week,  besides  Sunday,  was  altogether  given  up  for  the 
purpose  of  the  clergy  teaching  their  religious  tliUie.s  to  the  children,  would  not  it  be 
a good  manner  of  supplying  sufticient  instruction,  witliout  any  intcrrupliou  of  other 
dnt,ie.s? — 1 .should  think  it  would. 

Is  it  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible  which  you  say  is  read  r — I believe  in  Ca- 
tholic families,  it  is  the  Douay  version  which  is  generally  used  ; I very  often  take  up 
the  Prole.staiit  version,  and  read  it  myself.  I do  not  know  whether  my  practice 
)uay  be  common  or  not. 

In  general  it  is  the  Douay  version  ? — I believe  it  is. 

Can  you  say  whether  it  includes  both 'I'estatnepts,  the  Old  and  tho  New  ? — In 
some  cases,  1 believe  ifdoes  not;  in  some  cases  I believe  it  docs. 

Arc  the  Douay  editions  generally  with  or  without  notes  ? — The  Douay  version 
I generally  sec  in  Catholic  families,  is  witli  notes. 

What  is  Uie  impressiem  made,  in  yopr  neighbourhood,  on  the  pnhlie  mind,  parti- 
cularly amongst  tho  Catholics,  on  hearing  you  were  .summoned  to  attend  the  Com- 
mittee of  tins  House  ? — They  seemed  very  much  gratified  that  any  one  of  Ihcir  body 
would  be  called  before  Parliament,  that  a representation  should  he  made  irom  Iheni- 
selvc.s;  they  seemed  to  hail  it  as  a prospect  that  their  case  would  be  carefully 
inquired'  into. 

it  gave  snti.sfaction  through  the  country,  to  find  that  one  of  their  religion  had  been 
to  explain  the  epneiition  of  them  to  Parliament?— rl  think  It  did. 

To  what  clas.sof  persons  do  you  allude  in  particular,  and  of  what  number  had  you, 
an  opportunity  of  collecliug  the  opinion  ? — 1 certainly  made  no  counting  of  them  ; 
wbeu  1 received  the  order  of  the  House,  1 lost  very  little  time  in  proceeding;  but 
all  classes,  high  and  low,  expressed  great  suli.sfaction  ; and  if  J were  disposed  to  be 
.flalterod,  I should  have  been  flattered  by  the  expression  ol  tlieir  sentiments. 

Was  the  appointment  of  this  Committee  generally  known?— Very  generally 
■known,  and  hailed  as  a very  favourable  omen  for  our  country^ 

You  speak  of  Dublin,  as  well  as  of  the  country? — My  stop  in  Dublin  was  but 
for  a few  hours. 

•You  did  not  collect  any  sentiments  in  Dublin? — 1 did  not  stop  to  collect  any 
sentiments  there,  hut  tho.se  I .saw  expres.scd  great  [ileusure  nt  the  appointment  of 
the  Coinmillec,  and  at  the  circumstance  of  iny  being  summoned  over  to  give 
evidence. 

Plave  yon,  as  secretary  of  the  Catholics  of  tlie  Queen’s  Comity,  and  as  a member 
of  the  Catholic  Board,  lind  a considerable  opportunity  of  oollecting  the  opinions  of 
tlie  Catholics  on  religious  and  other  subjects? — I have. 

What  should  you  say  was  the  opinion  of  tlie  Catliollc  body  in  respect  of  the 
Protestant  church  establishment  in  Ireland  r — I firmly  believe  the  Catholic  body 
have  no  desire  whatever  to  inlemicddle  with  it ; wlicn  I say  intermeddle,  I mean 
to  disturb  it,  or  to  appropriate  any  part  of  it,  to  divert  it  from  tho  establishment; 
but,  in  common  with  the  Protestants  they  would  wi.sh  to  be  relieved  from  a portion 
of  the  burthen  of  it. 

Have  you,  in  tlie  conversations  at  meetings  of  Catholics,  or  communications 
with  Catholics,  ever  heard  any  .speculation  advanced  of  a change  in  that  establish- 
ment being  desirable  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireiaml  ? — Never;  nor  do  1 believe  the 
Catholics  either  wish  or  desire  it. 

Do 'the  Catholics  feel  that  that  church  has  been  established  permanently  by  tlie 

seUlcnienl,  of  the  UnionP-^Ttbink  ihPY  do. 

On 
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On  vour  own  part,  and  the  part  of  those  with  M’hoin  you  are  acquainted,  do  you 
think  Uiere  is  any  desire  to  interrupt  this  settlement?— For  my  own  part,  I have  no 
wish  to  interrupt  that  settlement;  and  1 believe  that  is  the  iecliiig  ol  ail  lliose  with 
whom  1 am  connected  or  acquainted. 

Is  your  belief  of  the  opinion  you  have  just  expressed  formed  from  conversations 
and  communications  on  the  subject  generally  Mith  the  Catholics  r— I ormed  from 
repeated  conversations  with  tlie  respectable  Catholic  proportion  of  the  people  had 
repeatedly  on  the  subject,  and  hearing  their  opinions  accord  completely  M'ith  my 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  you  have  collected  this  from  repeatedly 
conversing  witli  them  on  the  reasomiblcness  or  permanency  of  the  church  estahlish- 
meut  of  Ireland,?— From  repeated  conversations,  the  consequence  of  the  discussion 
of  our  question  in  botli  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  establishment  being  so  much 
introduced,  as  a desirable  thing  on  the  part  of  our  body  to  destroy,  break  down, 
or  invade.  _ . r 1 • 

Supposing  the  Catholic  question  to  be  cari-ied,  is  it  a matter  of  speculation  or  at 
all  desired,  that  the  Catholic  bishops  should  be  allowed  to  sit  in  Parliament  ?— 
1 for  myself  can  say,  and  all  those  with  whom  lam  intimately  connected,  most 
sincerely  desire  that  they  shall  hot;  we  hold  it  to  be  a place  not  exactly  suited 
for  such  characters,  and  I never  hope  to  see  any  of  them  in  it;  they  may  easily  be 
better  employed. 

Have  you  understood,  that  there  has  been  a question  with  regard  to  a veto  ou 
the  Crown  in  the  appointment  of  Catholic  bishops  ; do  you  think  that  an  objection 
to  that  measure  generally  peivades  the  Roman  Catholics  throughout  Ireland  ? 
That  is  a very  delicate  question  ; tliere  is  a great  variety  of  opinions  upon  it ; under 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  condition  ol  llie  Catholics  I can  only  give  my  own 
opinion,  if  it  is  thought  wortliy  of  being  hud;  I stiould  be  exceedingly  sorry  to 
concede  to  the  Crown,  under  tlie  present  existing  circumstances,  any  interference, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  appointment  of  our  bishops. 

Do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  (avtholics? — 1 believe  it  to 
be  so  ; but  if  the  question  of  emancipation  were  carried,  and  matters  became  settled 
and  well  understood,  I have  then  very  little  doubt,  that  a very  little  time  would 
remove  much  of  the  objection,  but  not  the  whole,  that  exists  at  present  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Crown  in  the  appointment  of  our  bishops. 

Could  you  state  why  that  objection  should  exist  for  the  present,  supposing  the 
question  to  be  carried,  and  not  to  continue  after  a certain  period  — My  own  im- 
pression is,  that  circumstanced  as  the  Catholic  body  !S  at  present,  an  excluded  and 
proscribed  sect  iti  their  own  country,  the  Catholics  would  take  up  the  opinion,  that 
if  the  Crown  had  a right  of  nomination  and  interference  in  the  appointment  of 
their  bishops,  their  object  would  be  to  select  unworthy  personages  for  filling  the 
high  situations  which  have  been  alluded  to  ; but  if  we  bad  become  one  and  the  same 
people,  and  those  obstructions  removed,  I think  the  good  feeling  that  would  be  in- 
culcated w'ould  at  once  sliow,  that  the  danger  now  that  appears  so  very  strong, 
would  not  then  exist  in  reality. 

You  see  no  objection  then,  in  point  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Crown  ; your  objection  to  the  interference  would  rest  on  your  appre- 
hension of  the  manner  in  which  the  influence  might  be  exercised? — I am  nnder'tlie 
impression,  that  it  is  an  ecclesiastical  regulation,  and  that  it  might  be  so  managed 
in  the  event  of  these  matters  occurring. 

That  being  the  obstacle  opposed  to  Catholic  emancipation,  how  would  you  pro- 
pose to  remove  it  in  the  first  instance? — Asa  Roman  Catholic,  and  communicating 
with  the  respectable  portion  of  them,  we  have  always  deeply  regretted  that  out 
emancipation  has  been  so  mixed  up  witli  ecclesiastical  matters  ; we  have  always 
considered  it  most  unfortunate,  that  the  questions  have  not  been  separated  ; our 
earnest  wish  would  be  for  every  possible  guard  and  barrier,  aiid  fence  and  protection 
to  the  established  church,  and  that  all  her  rites  and  iininuiiities  should  be  pre- 
served ; but  to  let  tlie  body  have  their  political  emancipation  we  cannot  discover 
how  the  exclusion  of  the  laity  from  corporate  rights,  from  filling  the  office  of 
sheriffs,  and  from  seats  in  Parliament,  can  have  any  connection  whatever  with  our 
religious  habits  and  feelings. 

Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  objection  to  such  ecclesiastical  arrangements 
would  proceed  from  the  Roman  Catholic  laity? — Nor  do  I believe  that  it  would 
from  the  clergy  if  the  {\uestion  was  once  settled,  and  matters  allowed  to  come  to 
proper  understanding,  wliicli  I think  they  would  do  in  a very  little  lime  indeed-  ; 
,2u.  ‘Pp^  What 
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Mr.  - I What  do  you  mean  by  the  guards  you  refer  to? — I mean  by  that,  that  I would 
• • JoM  Dunn.  'suppose,  that  it  was  quite  fair  ami  reasonable  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  ot  England, 

' ^ .and  other  of  the  ministers,  that  those  should  be  exclusively  filtcd  for  their  stations 

.5  June  1834.  jjy  taking  the  lest  oaths  as  they  stand  at  present. 

. You  mean,  that  they  should  be  Protestants  ?— I do,  exclusively  so. 

Docs  it  appear  to  you,  that  the  Catholics  consider  it  a grievance  to  have  to 
support  the  Ih-otestant  clergyman  ?— Tliej^  feci,  in  common  with  their  Protestant 
fellow  citizens,  the  great  burden  of  supporting  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland  ; but 
I liavc  it  from  several  of  the  rectors,  to  whom  I pay  tithe,  that  the  Roman 
•Catholics  pay  them  with  greater  facility  and  pleasure  than  those  of  their  own  com- 
munion. . , T>  .1  T I 

Docs  it  occur  to  you,  it  would  give  satisfaction  to  the  Roman  Catholic  people,  if 
•their  cleroy  were  rendered  more  independent  by  receiving  a provision  from  the 

stated I'^think,  as  we  arc  now  circumstanced,  it  would  not;  I think  the  people’s 

affections  would  be  alienated  from  them  if  they  were  to  accept  any  thing  from 

pu  think  they  would  accept  it  ?— I believe  one  out  of  fifty  might ; but  in 
general  I think  they  would  not.  , ■ , ^ ^ ,1  , 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  you  think  that  would  produce 
an  alienation^of  the  people  from  the  priesthood  ?— The  expression  ot  the  opinion 
of  a large  body  of  Catholic  people  whom  1 have  heard  Iroin  time  to  tune  speak 
upon  the  subject.  ^ • 

Have  they  stated  any  reasons  why  they  would  not  repose  the  same  confidence  m 
a priesthood  paid  by  the  state?— Yes;  I have  heard  them  state  as  one,  that  they 
conceive  they  would  not  be  so  attentive  to  their  religious  duties  as  they  arc  at  the 
present  moment;  that  they  would  be  more  obedient  and  obsequious  to  persons  in 
power,  than  attentive  to  their  religious  duties.  _ _ ’ 

• Would  those  objections  be  removed  by  the  question  of  emancipation  being 
settled  ? — I have  already  stated,  that  I think  they  would. 

‘ How  docs  it  occur  to  you,  that  the  priesthood  would  be  less  obsequious  or  more 
attentive  to  their  duties  if  Catholic  emancipation  were  granted  ? — Because  the 
people  would  then  receive,  I conceive,  equal  advantages  by  being  admitted  to 
a participation  of  the  blessings  of  the  British  constitution. 

Do  you  not  think  such  a measure  would  tend  greatly  to  alleviate  the  difficulties 
'and  the  expenses  to  which  the  poor  arc  now  put  in  Ireland? — I think  the  poor 
people  would  prefer  the  trifle,  the  miserable  and  trifling  pittance  they  do  give,  to 
having  the  clergy  paid  by  the  Crown  at  the  present  moment. 

Can  you  state  wlmt  is  given? — I believe  I can;  at  Easter  lime  and  at  Christmas 
time,  the  adults  of  the  poorer  classes  usually  give  from  live  to  ten-  pence  iicr  head ; 
and  in  a great  many  instances,  nothing  whatever.  The  belter  classes  go  on  from 
2 ^ 6d.  to  5 s.  half  yearly  ; and  in  a very  few  instances,  the  clergyman  may  have 
a pound  half-yearly  from  the  better  class  of  Catholics,  who  usually  accompany  it 
with  a little  oats  for  the  maintenance  of  his  horse,  probably  a barrel,  or  I believe 
in  most'  cases. not  exceeding  two.-  At  christenings  they  have  very  small  dues  from 
the  poorer  people,  and  very  often  perform  them  without  any  fee;  tjie  better  class 
may  give  them  from  lialf-a-crown  to  lialf-a-guinea  or  a pound.  At  interments  they 
usually  get  a fee,  somctliing  about  a pound,  from  the  most  respectable  ; and  down- 
wards, to  very  small  sums.  At  marriages  it  is  usual  to  have  what  is  termed 
bride  cake;  and  at  a respectable  marriage,  a clergyman  may  get  from  live  pounds 
to  10  or  15  pounds,  each  person  gives  a pound,  or  whatever  he  pleases.  I believe 
these  to  be  the  principal  sources  from  which  they  derive  their  emoluments. 

What  do  they  get  at  the  marriages  of  the  poorest  people? — I think  I have  heard 
from  half-a-guinea  to  one  pound,  ten  shillings. 

, What  do  you  suppose  is  the  income  of  the  Catholic  clergyman  of  your  own 
parish? — It  has  been  considered  the  best  parish  by  much  in  the  diocese  ; the  priest 
died  about  two  months  back,  and  the  parisli  is  now  divided  into  two.  Heretofore  it  was 
considered  to  produce  better  than  400  /.  a year  ; now  that  will  make  for  each  parish 
priest,  as  I am  informed,  and  I befieve  correctly,  something  about  200  /.  a year. 

What  number  of  curates  are  there  ? — Eor  this  they  will  maintain  one  curate  for 
each  200^;  the  200/.  includes  the  whole  of  the  things  that  come  in. 

- Is -the  curate  maintained  exclusively  at  the  expense  of  the  rector?- — Certainly, 
{be  curate  has  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  parish  arising  from  the  dues  I have 
spoken  to,  the  clergyman  being  obliged  to  maintain  him  besides. 
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What  is  the  general  opinion  as  to  the  vnluo  of  the  parish  to  the  Protestant 
rectoMl  can  speak  positively  to  that,  from  being  the  conninssioner  ui  the  «,se 
k is  something  about  440  a' year,  with  a charming  glebe  house,  and  about  35 

'‘'^Mependeik 'o?the^  35  acres,  the  Catholic  receives  as 

much  a^s  the  Protestant ?— No.  the  Catholic  receives  ooof;  and  heretofore  die 
parisli  of  Ballyiiaklll,  comprised  the  parishes  of  Abbejieis,  liallynakill,  and  Bal- 
lyroan  ■ now.  m Abbeyleix,  I believe,  the  Tithe  Bill  lias  not  come  into  operation, 
but  I believe  the  rector  expects  above  500 1.  per  annum,  independent  of  Ills  glebe 
house  and  lands;  Ballyroan,  I know,  because  the  Bill  has  been  in  opeiation,  I 
think  it  is  440/.  per  annum,  and  Ballynakill  cannot  be  under  that  sum,  but  we  have 

='“Bab;nSf  tirp^ldi"  by  the  Catholic  clergymen  into 

'"'it  paki'aoof.  a year  before  it  was  divided  to  the  Catliolic  clergymen ; what  does 
it  pay  to  the  Protestant  ?— Something  more  than  1,300  f. ; -for,  besides  glebe  houses 
and  lands,  it  is  composed  of  the  three  parishes  I have  referred  to ; “'cl  Dc 
Doyle  lias  divided  the  parish,  thinking  200I.  a year  enough  for  a Catholic 

''"rlrnTtiie  Catholic  clergyman  receives  about  one-third  what  the  Protestant 

docs?— Yes,  independent  of  the  glebe  lands  and  house.  , 1, 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  before  the  division  which  was  made  by  Dr  Doyle, 
the  Catholic  parish  or  Catholic  union,  was  precise  y co-extcnsive  with  the  1 ro- 
testant?— The  Catholic  union,  comprised  the  parish  of  Abheylcix,  the  parish  ol 

“Sr  rCtof  the  two,  thePremstant  or  Cathoiic^he  ^an 
Catholic  equalized  those  three  Protestant  parishes,  and  was,  in  point  of  extent, 

*'“'l^oT‘muc*h'‘do'’you'say  the  Protestant  clergyman  5>"t 

parishes  ?-The  Protestant  rector  of  Abbeyleix  told  ine 

tations  under  the  Tithe  Bill,  were  sometlmig  more  'h  P"'  ‘'""7,; 

Ballynakill  the  sum  will  not  be  under  440  1.  and  I think  it  ‘f 'S 

over;  and  in  Ballyroan  the  Dill  is  in  operation,  and  the  sum  agreed  for  there,  I 

"tidfhe1ferUnsrbtsides?-The  glebe-honse  of  Abbeyleix  and  the  glebe 

lands,  with  the  glebe  and  glebe  lands  of  Ballynakill.  • rn,  p 

Do  the  Protestant  clergymen  reside  in  either  of  these  glebe-houses  , ^he  P o- 
teslant  clergyman  of  Abbeyleix  has  always  resided  in  1 hLine 

corate  resides  in  the  glebe-house;  the  Protestant  clergyman  oH^ 

been  litely  appointed,  intends,  I have  heard,  residing  m his  glebe-liouse. 

The  result  of  this  then  is,  that  there  are  three  Protestant  parishes  pretty  neaily 
eo-extensive  witli  two  Roman  Catholic,  as  they  now  stand  r-A  es ; the  two  pro- 
ducing, as  I think,  400?.  a-year ; eacli  200  f.  , , , 

■ And  the  Protestant  producing,  independent  of  the  glebe-houses  and  lands, 

"’Are  not  Ae  Catholics  os  much  interested  in  the  present  settlement  of  the  landed 
proneity  in  Ireland  as  the  Protestants !— Y es,  to  the  full  extent ; we  are  very  seii- 
S^^ble,  tlmt  if  the  least  interference  . in  the  settlement  of  "■“=  “7m,  ‘ ’ 

bur  properties  in  common  would  go  into  the  scramble,  and  we  should  lose  all. 

When  you  say  the  Catholics,  you  mean  the  existing  Catholic  proprietors . Yes, 

“is  toe  nota  great  extent  of  the  landed  property  in  Ireland  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Catholics  ?-There  is,  to  a great  extent;  I speak  of  ray  own  knowledge, 
independent  of  my  own  neighbourliood;  m my  own 

thoiics  residing,  who  possess  considerable  estutes  m iee,  m the  (.ounties  of  lip 
perary,  Wexford,  Kilkenny  and  elsewhere. 

Has  not  a large  quantity  of  landed  property  been  purchased  of  late  years  by 
Catholics?— A^cl;  whenever  opportunities  have  presented  themselves,  they  have 

^Ar"' there  not'ca'ttolira  who  have  large  estates  under  perpetual  leases  ?— Yes. 

’ And  also  under  leases,  that  have  a considerable  time  to  run . — A es. 

Then  the  Catholics  are  interested, 'in  your  opinion,  in  preserving  the  settlement 
of  the  landed  property  in  Ireland  ?-They  are ; they  arc  under  the  convieu™, 
20.  1 P 3 


Mr. 

Joint  Dunn. 


5 June  1824. 
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*^'*^*'  unfovtumite  scramble  took  place,  in  common  willi  tijc  rest  of  th'cir 

Jokn  Dunn.  fellow-siibjects,  they  would  lose  their  properly  also. 

7 a Would  it  be  possible  to  restore  to  the  old  proprietors  the  properly  taken  from 

.5  June  iS'jf.  them?— No;  certainly  not. 

Could  the  original  proprielofs  be  discovered  ? — I believe  they  could  not. 

Yon  believe  there  is  no  ground  for  the  views  wliich  Catholic’s  have  been  repre- 
sented to  have,  of  inlerfering  with  the  settlement  of  the  landed  [)ropcrty  in  Ireland  ? 
— Upon  that,  I conceive,  I am  well  informed ; and  my  opinion  is,  they  have  no 
Ibundation  whatever. 

Is  the  majority  of  llie  present  Roman  Catholic  i>roperty  in  Ireland  held  under 
the  .same  holdings  as  the  Protestant  property? — Precisely. 

And  very  little  under  the  original  holdings  ? — I believe  there  is  very  little- from 
the  original  holders  ; I am  not  aware  of  any. 

You  were  exiunined  yesterday,  viith  respect  to  the  circulation  of  Pastorini’s  pro- 
phecies ; were  you  aware,  that  liandbills  had  been  circulated  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  containing  an  extract  of  tliose  proi)liccies,  and  observations,  trying  to' 
inculcate  the  probability  of  their  being  fuUillcd  ?— I never  heard  it  until  this  dly  ; 
I never  heard  of  such  an  occurrence.  ’ 

Then  tliosc  hand  bills  having  been  so  circulated  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  are  you 
of  opinion  they  could  Imvc  been  circulated  by  individuals  having  any  other  viows'but 
tliose  of  promoting  insiirrecliou  and  disturbance  ?— 1 conceive  they  cannot  liavc  had 
liny  other  object  in  view  hut  that  ol  jiromoliiig  insurrection  and  disturbance,  and  lliat 
they  must  he  the  bitlcresl  enemies  the  Roamu  Catholics  can  possibly  have. 

You  stated  yesterday  that  there  were  no  Roman  Catholic  grand  jurors  in  your 
county;  do  you  mean  to  say  there  are  none  placed  upon  tlie  grand  jury,  or  nono 
qualified  to  he  grand  jurors  ?— I meant  to  suy  that  I think  there  arc  Roniiui  Callio- 
lies  in  Queen’s  County  of  equal  respectability  and  intelligence,  and  p03.scssing  equal 
property  with  many  serving  on  the  grand  jury ; hut  I am  not  prepared'  to  say  ii  is 
done.ffom  any  invidioius  or  unkind  motive. 

Have  there  never  been  Roman  Catliolics  on  the  grand  jury?— I never  recollect 
an  instance  of  a grand  juryman  there  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persiia.sioii. 

Have  you  ever  known  gentlemen  of  that  description  attend  theslicrifl’,  with  a vlewl 
to  be  put  upon  the  jury  ? — Never. 

Then  would  the  sherilf  have  the  power  ? — 1 am  not  aware  whether  tlicv  evef 
did.  ^ 

Was  it  from  non-nttendance,  and  'not  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  sberilV, 
that  they  were  not  'jiluccii  upon  the  jury? — I do  not  know  wlietlier  they  wailed 
upon  the  sllerift;  Ibr  the  purpose  of  being  placed  upon  it,  or  not ; I have  no  know- 
ledge one  way  or  tho  olhej\ 

What  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  of  rank  and  consideration,  have  been  left  out 
of  the  grand  jury  of  the  Queen’s  County?— I do  not  suy  any  have  been  left  out,  hut 
have  not  been  called  upon  it ; there  is  one  possessed  of  an  estate  in  fee,  and  I think 
others  of  equal  respectability,  having  considerable  property,  though  not  in  Queen’s, 
County,  but  there  are  a -great  many  Protestants,  who  serve  on  the  grand  jury  in  the 
Queen’s  County,  who  have  not  an  estate  in  fee. 

Arc  you  .aware  whether  the  Roman  Catholic  -gentlemen  consider  this  a griev- 
ance?— The  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  arc  in  the  habit  of  talking  the  matter  over,, 
and  they  do  consider  it  a grievance. 

Arc  you  aware  that  that  is  not  tlie  case  in  adjoining  counties  ? — am  aware  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  the  county  of  Ti|)pcrary,  it  i.s  otherwise;  and  I would 
mention  Waterford  too,  ami  I believe  Wexford. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  Roman  Catholics  liave,  generally  spenklim,  been' 
advancing  or  otherwise,  in  property,  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years?— I con-, 
sider  that  they  arc  advancing  in  property. 

In  what  species  of  i)ro]>crty  ? — Both  in  commercial  and  landed  property. 

Do  you  conceive  tluU  the  majority  of  middle  men,  in  the  south  and  w’cst  of  Ire- 
land, have  been  (-’atholics  or  Protestants?— I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
districts  rofciTccl  to,  to  answer  that. 

Do  yon  consider  tliat  the  acquisition  of  landed  property,  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
has  been  principally  in  the  shape  of  fee  sinqile,  or  of  leasehold  property  ?— I think’ 
the  greater  proportion  in  leasehold  property,  giving  fines  upon  it,  and  getting  perpe- 
tuities, rendering  it  a valuable  interest. 

Do  not  you  consider  that  the  great  depression  in  agricultural  produce  has  fallen 
nniui  UKiru  severely  tm  tliose.  possessing  leasehold  interests  than  on,  those  who  bra 

'''ou'iifcrs  ■ 
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.DWneV!  in  fee  ?— Tlie  proportion  of  leasehold  interests  being  much  greater  than  the 
fee  the  depression  must  have  affected  both,  but  I think  those  rvho  have  purchased 
.within  a few  years  back  have  suffered  immensely,  in  common  with  those  who  have 
civen  large  fines  on  perpetuities.  ^ . 

Do  not  you  thiiik  that  the  advance  in  agricultural  prices  during  the  war,  tended 
to  create  a*  great  increase  of  property  in  the  hands  of  lessees,  as  contradistinguished 
froin  their  landlords  ? — I think  it  did. 

Do  not  you  think  that  circumstance  operated  very  imicli  to  raise  into  respect- 
ability a great  class  of  Roman' Catholics  ?— I tliink  it  did,  equally  witli  the  Protes- 
tants; where  Roman  Catholics  were  greater  in  number  a greater  number  were 
advanced,,  where  it  was  less  a lesser  number  were  mlvanccd. 

'V'ou  think  the  depre.ssion  in  those  prices  has  operated  in  a corresponding  manner, 
Imt  in  the  opposite  direction  ?.^Exactly. 

^lave  you  any  knowledge  in  what  degree  Roman  Catholics  are  proprietors  ol 
bank  stock  in  Ireland  ? — No,  I cannot  form  an  opinion;  but  1 know  that  Roman 
Catholics  liold  a great  quantity  of  bank  stock,  and  allkinds.of  government  securities. 

Can  you  say  whether  the  Royal  Canal  was  a mode  of  investing  money  in  which 
Catholics  were  engaged? — 1 know  nothing  of  the  Royal  Canal,  thank  God,  norhny 
thing  of  that  nature. 

Do  yon  conceive  that  the  majority  of  men.  of  capital  and  of  persons  employed 
in  commerce  in  Dublin,  are  Protesfantaor  Roman  Catholics? — I think  it  would  be 
a very  difficult  task  for  me  to  state  that,  as  I am  not  in  the  habit  of  asking  men 
their  creed  ; but  I know  a vast  number  of  Roman  Catholics  of  considerable  wealth 
iu  Dublin,  commanding  great  capital. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand  lliat  you  do  not  know  the  proportion  of  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  in  Dublin  ?— I do  not  know,  which  is  the  roujority  of  ihem  ; 
I never  took  pains  to  ascertain  the  creed  of  them. 

Is  there  any  merchant  in  Dublin  about  wliosc  creed  you  have  any  doubts  ?— 
There  are  several  whose  creed  I do  not  know. 

With  whom  you  arc  acquiiiutcd  ? — Yes;  there  are  several  with  whom  1 have 
intercourse  whose  creed  1 do  not  know  at  liii.s  moment. 

In  your  opinion,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  improved  education  and  increased 
wealth  on  the  Catholic  body  in  Ireland? — Educate  tliem  well,  and  I apprehend 
they  will  sooner  sec  their  state  of  degradation ; I do  not  think  any  thing  cun  more 
convince  them  of  their  degraded  state,  than  to  educate  them  and  bring  home  to 
their. full  comprehension,  that  they  are  not  on  a footing  witli  their  fellow  citizens. 

To  'what,  class  of  society  do  the  priests  of  your  part  of  tlie  country  usually 
belong? — The  higher  ranks  of  society  in  the  Queen’s  County  arc  of  the  established 
church. 

From  what  ranks  in  society  are  the  Catliolic  priests  in  your  county  drawn  ? — 
.They  are  generally  taken  from  the  humble  classes  of  farmers,  but  within  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  been  considerably  more  par- 
ticular, and  they  will  not  accept  of  those  that  are  not  from  a better  or  higher  grade 
of  Catholic  families. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  be  drawn  from  tlie  biglier  classes? — It  is  so 
considered. 

Do  not  you  think,  that  giving  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  a respectable  and 
suitable  maintenance  would  have  a great  effect  in  producing  that  ? — Without  con- 
ceding to  the  body  political  emancipation,  I am  under  the  impression  that  it  wpuld 
hot'  be  accepted  of ; nor  would  it  be  of  any  value  ; the  people  would  look  on  their 
clergy'  with  a jealous  eye,  as  more  under  the  influence  of  those  from  whom  they  had 
money  than  attentive  to  their  religious  duties. 


^ June  i9u4. 


William  TIem'y  Worth  Navenham,  Esquire,  called  in;  ami  Examined. 


YOU  reside  in  the  county  of  Cork? — I do. 

••  You  are  a magistrate  there  ? — I am. 

In  what  part  of  the  county? — In  the  barony  of  Kerricurrihy,  in  the  pariah  of 
Chrigaline. 

• iHave  those  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork  been  disturbed  ? — Not  immediately  where 
my  own  residence  is,  but  witliin  about  six  miles  of  it;  part  of  the  barony  in  which 
I act  as  a magistrate. 

What  do  you  consider  to  have  been  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  introduction 
of  di.sturliences  into  the  county  of  Cork  ? — Tlicrc  have  been  a groat  number  df 
. '20.  ' P p 4 causes 


W.U.W.NtKf»h«m 


5 June  i9i4. 
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W.U.W.Neexuham,  causes;  I should  say  that  we  have  a very  overgrown  population,  with  agrdut  want 

Esq.  of  eiuployment;  tithe  was  also  uHotliei' .cause.  r • i i xt 

V, . .. ' . Has  there  been  much  severity  ill  enforcing  , the  payment  of  tithe  P-^Not  in  the 

5 June  1824.  parish  in  which  1 reside.  ‘ r /■«  i i • i i , ' 

I-las  there  been  in  other  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork,  which  have  been  dis- 
turbed,?— I have  heard  so.  ■ • .c  • r n • • .v 

Have  the  demands  for  lithe  been  lowered  m proportion  to  the  tall  m prices?— 


Have  they  been  lowered  in  any  degree  in  proportion  ?— Ihey  have.  i 

Considerably,  or  otherwise?-— I am  of  course  better  acquainted  with  my  own 
parish  than  any  other ; any  other  I can  speak  of  only  from  general  information.  In 
ihe  parishes  about  me  they  have  been  lowered  certainly. 

Were  they  lowered  in  the  other  parishes  in  the  county  of  Cork,  m the  same  pro:, 
portion? — I cannot  speak  to  that.  _ , . 

In  what  manner  have  the  disturbances  been  carried  on  ?— Serving  notices,  burning 
houses,  houghing  cattle ; and  I may  say,  in  the  disturbed  districts,  a general  op-  . 
position  to  the  laws.  ' ' 

Has  there  been  a general  resistance  to  the  laws  in  those  districts  ?— Certainly.  • , 
Was  that  universal  thoughout  the  whole  of  the  people,  or  only  the  effect  of  the 
inlkicnce  of  a few  of  the  leaders  ?— Tlie  lower  class  of  the  people  (I  am  speaking  ^ 
now  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Cork)  was  very  much  under  the  influence 
of  a few  of  those  leaders.  . ^ -rr  ' 

Did  the  resistance  to  the  laws  arise  in  any  degree  from  discontent?— Yes  ; as  to 
the  carrying  those  laws  into  execution. 

Was  the  resistance  influenced  by  any  religion  feeling?— I believe  it  was. 

Of  what  nature  was  that  religious  feeling  ?— I consider  that  most  of  the  distur- ; 
bailees  in  Ireland,  though  they  may  not  in  the  commencement  be  influenced  bya  i, 
difference  of  religious  feeling,  have  always  come  to  that;  because  it  is  one  of 
the  strongest  handles  the  ill-disposed  can  make  use  of  to  turn  to  ihcir  own 


purposes.  ■ 

Do  you  allude  to  an  liabitual  discontent  prevailing  among  the  people  on  veligiouB 
matters  ?— I consider  that  whenever  there  is  disturbance  in  the  country,  the  dis- 
content is  more  or  less  tinged  with  religious  feelings. 

Is  the  condition  of  the  people  very  bad  in  respect  to  the  means  of  subsistence  and, 
houses  and  dress  ?~Excepting  where  a gentleman’s  own  residence  is,  particularly 
so  • 1 have  seen  several  countries,  and  I never  saw  any  peasantry  so  badly  off. 

Are  they  generally  able  to  obtain  land  enough  to  grow  their  food  ?— Not 

always.  i t i r r 

In  what  way  do  that  part  of  them  live  that  cannot  get  land/—!  know  ot  tew 
instances  where  they  do  not  get  land,  though  in  not  so  great  portions  as  they  desire; 
in  those  cases  they  live  partly  on  what  is  procured  by  their  earnings,  and  partly  oh 
the  charity  of  their  neighbours. 

• Are  there  not  some  that  are  not  able  to  obtain  land  to  farm  ?— There  are. 


Are  there  many  of  that  description  ? — Yes  ; there  arc.  ' 

Can  they  get  employment  to  earn  wages  ? — Tliat  depends  very  much  upon  the 
time  of  the  year;  in  harvest  time,  and  potatoe  setting  lime,  and  in  digging^  out 
potatoes  again,  the  greatest  part  of  them  get  employment;  but  not  at  other  times 
of  the  year. 

How  do  those  obtain  their  potatoes,  who  arc  not  able  to  gel  land  to  hire  .- — Tncrft 
are  very  few  in  my  part  of  the  country  that  do  not  get  some  portion  of  land. 

Do  they  get  that  land  by  the  year,  or  only  by  the  season?— By  the  season.  ^ 
What  is  commonly  paid  by  the  season  for  the  use  of  tliat  land  for  growing 
potatoes?— That  is  very  uncertain  ; one  man  will  rent  his  potatoe  garden  nearly  at 
the  landlord’s  rent,  for  putting  manure  on  it,  probably  he  will  get  it  at,  I miglitsay, 
two  or  three  pounds  per  acre,  that  depends  upon  what  others  pay  for  it;  there  are 
others  again  that  got  the  ground  ready  manured,  and  I have  known  them  pay  as 
much  as  perhaps  seven  pounds  per  acre,  or  something  of  that  kind.  In  that  part  of 
the  county  of  Cork  of  which  I speak,  it  is  the  English  acre.  _.) 

Do  you  speak  of  that  near  Cork  ? — I am  confining  myself  to  the  place  in  which 
I live, . which  is  about  seven  or  eight  miles  south  ,of  Cork. 

Is  not  that  at  the  rate  of  about  eleven  pounds  an  Irish  acre  ? — I believe  it  is. 

You  attribute  the  price  of  that  to  its  contiguity  to  Cork,  and  to  its  being  a superior 
land? — Yes;  it. is.moslly  a limestone  soil.  . . -r*  '■* 
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Do. you  speak  of  that  rent  being  given  lately,  or  during  the  war  ?~I  should' rather  WJIAV.NcvK'uhum, 
say,  it  has  been  given  lately.  ^ ^ 

This  is  land  not  let  on  lease  ?— Certainly  not ; merely  fbr  the  crop. 

I?  that  ploughed  for  them  ? — Yes,  it  is ; it  is  prepared  completely.  5 ‘ 

What  is  the  value  of  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  potatoes? — About  9/,  or  10/.  at 
this  time,  per  English  acre. 

What  is  the  average  rent  of  land  let  under  lease  in  that  district?— I should  say, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  from  seven  shillings  to  about  forty-live  and  sixpence. 

What  was  the  rate  in  the  war  time  ? — It  was  much  higher  than  tliat,  in  that  par- 
ticular district  about  myself ; I have  known  it  let  as  high  as  four  pounds. 

What  leases  are  commonly  given  r — Three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years  j and  one 
life  or  fourteen  years.  Those  are  the  common  terms  of  leases. 

Is  it  the  practice  of  the  landlords  to  endeavour  to  obtain  farmers  as  tenants,  who 
shall  occupy  the  lands-in  their  onm  hands? — We  are  endeavouring  to  do  it  now,  as 
much  as  possible. 

Is  ihatin  consequence  of  the  former  practice  of  tenants  under  letting? — Yes;  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  we  have  to  complain  of. 

Is  there  much  of  the  county  of  Cork,,  .so  far  as  you  are  acquainted  with  it,  under 
lease  to  middlemen  ? — There  is. 

Is  it  the  practice  of  landlords  now  to  change  tliat  system,  so  far  as  they,  arc 
able? — As  far  as  they  can. 

In  making  new  leases,  do  they  find  it  practicable  to  secure  the  land  from  being 
again  underlet  by,  new  tenants? — There  is  a very,  great  difficulty  in  doing  so,  for 
1 endeavoured  myself,  as  soon  as  the  properly  returned  into  my  hand,  to  let  it  to 
the  occupying  tenant,  that  there  may  not  be  any  one  between  me  and  the  occupier ; 
but  there  has  been  a great  difficulty,  iu  accomplisliiiig  tliat,  for  though  nonalicnatiou 
clauses  are  placed  in  the  lease,  I am  afraid  we  never  find  that  we  have  been  able  to 
have  them  can'ied  into  effect. 

Do  the  tenants  know  the  difficulty,  and  still  persevere  in  under  letting?  — 

They  do. 

Is  it  their  practice  to  divide  their  lands  among  their  children  when  they  grow 
up? — It  is. 

What  is  the  usual  lease  now  granted  by  the  owner  in  fee  in  the  county  of  Cork?- — 

One  of  the  longest  would  be  three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years;  that  is  considered  a fair 
lease  between  the  landlord  and  tenant ; but  some  are  let,  of  course,  not  so  long. 

Is  that  at  present  the  usual  term  in  leases  granted  now  ? — Yes. 

Are  there  any  longer  than  that  ? — Yes,  there  are,  but  I am  speaking  of  the 
general  term.  • 

Have  the  goodness  to  describe,  what  other  leases  there  are  of  a longer  run  than 
those  r — !•  have  known  them  leases  for  years. 

For  how  many  years  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  that  question,  because, 
though  one  or  two  people  may  have  done  it,  it  is  not  a general  custom  now  to  lot 
for  a long  term  of  years. 

What  is  the  longest  you  have  ever  known  granted  lately  ?■ — I cannot  bring  to  my 
own  recollection  tliat  I know  of  any  for  a longer  term  than  that  of  three  lives, 
with  31  years  concurrent. 

What  is  the  shortest  now  usually  granted  ? — Twenty-one,  sometimes-  with  one 
life,  sometimes  without  lives;  I may  say,  I have  known  some  as  short  as  fourteen. 

Have  you,  also  known  leases  for  the  life  of  the  person? — Yes,  the  lease? 
vary  much. 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  persons  within  your  knowledge,  that  ever  stand 
between  the  head  landlord  and  the  actual  occupier  ? — 1 should  say  four  or  five. 

Those  are  in  cases  where  the  lease  has  a long  duration? — Yes. 

Ill  those  cases,  each  of  the  lessees  endeavours  to  obtain  a profit  rent  from  the  one 
immediately  below  him  ? — He- does. 

In  the  case  of  his  obtaining  that  profit  rent,  does  he  frequently  become  non-resi- 
dent himself? — Frequently. 

Is  the  result  of  that,  that  thc  actual  occupiers  are  many  of  them  possessed  of  in- 
sufficient ca])ital  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land  they  liold.^ — Quite  so.  I conceive 
th'at  many  of  them  look  to  what  they  can  just  get  out  of  the  land  ; they  let  again 
to  another,  merely  looking  to  what  little  profit  they  can  get.' 

Do  you  think,  that  it  is  the  case,  that  persons  take  leases  without  any  capital  suf-- 
ficieutfor  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  they  have,  but  with  the  particular  view  of 
making  a profit  rent  out  of  them  ? — Certainly. 

20.  Q q Is 
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IV.fl.W.Ncwenham,  Is  that  a common  case  ? — Very  common  indeed. 

You  have  stated,  iliat  you  were  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  late  disturbs 
' ances  in  the  county  of  Cork  ? — I was. 

5 June  1824.  Were  you,  in  consequence  of  your  official  situation,  thrown  into  communication 
with  any  of  the  persons  who  became  approvers? — I was. 

You  wci'O  high  sheriffiat  that  date? — I was  last  year. 

Was  there  a person,  of  llie  mime  of  Ilickcy,  taken  ? — There  was. 

Did  he  become  an  approver  ? — No. 

He  ivas  convicted  ? — Ho  was,  and  executed  ; I was  ordered  by  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant to  ailend  hi.s  execution,  which  I did,  in  the  disturbed  district  near  Doneraile.  ■ 

Previous  to  his  execution,  had  you  any  communication  with  him? — I had. 

Did  vou,  at  that  time,  make  a memorandum  in  writing  of  that  communication? — . 
I did. 

Are  you  in  possession  of  that  memorandum  ? — I am. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  rend  it  to  the  Committee? — I allomled  Hickey' 
soon  after  sentence  was  passed  ; and  on  my  return  home  that  evening,  I put  down' 
on  tliis  paper  the  communication  tlicre  was  between  us.  It  is,  as  nearly  as  could 
be,  in  the  words  he  used ; he  was  considered  the  Captain  Rock  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  I prefaced  tlie  questions  by  stating,  any  thing  I now  ask  you,  and  you  may. 
answer,  must  be  without  any  expectation  that  your  life  will  be  spared  ; your  execu- 
tion is  certain.  The  first  (iue,stion  was,  What  object  liave  you  in  view  ? — Getting 
rid  of  taxes,  tithe  and  tilings  of  that  sort.  The  plan  jHirsncd  M'oukl  only  destroy' 
lives  and  property,  and  not  gain  your  proposed  enti  \ it  would  render  gentlemen  less 
able  to  give  employment? — Yes;  but  for  one  kind  gentleman,  there  are  ten  the 
contrary.  How  came  you  to  attack  Mr.  Evans’s  house,  who  « as  so  kind,  and  wliose 
family  brought  you  up? — I did  not  attack  his  house,  though  I was  in  possession 
afterwards  of  some  of  his  ann.s.  Why  did  you  present  the  blimclcrbussatthe  boy  ?— 
I did  not  do  so;  we  always  fired  live  or  six  shots  whenever  wc  set  fire  to  a place 
to  intimidate  people ; and  I fired  the  blunderbuss,  but  not  towards  the  boy.  It  will 
be  gratifying  to  me,  as  web  as  a reparation  to  your  unfortunate  country,  to  know, 
who  are  those  who  possess  arms  in  your  part  of  the  country,  and  what  tlie  plan  is  r— 
1 will  tell  you  every  thing  I know,  except  that  I never  will  reveal  the  names  of  the 
persons;  I gave  the  names  of  all  the  persons  who  had  arms  to  Doctor  O’Brien,  the 
priest  of  Doneraile.  Are  there  not  committees  arranged  ? — There  arc;  the  first  ip 
the  county  is  at  Mallow,  there  are  others  at  Buttevant,  Doneraile  and  other  places. 
All  catechisms  and  printed  orders  came  to  ns,  as  we  were  informed,  from  Dublin; 
the  liead  committee  is  tberc  ; assistance  was  to  be  given  from  France”  (this  last  sen- 
tence was  not  spoken  very  decidedly.) 

That  is  your  own  observation  upon  ivliat  he  said  ? — Yes  it  is.  " Was  there  any  religi- 
ous feeling  in  your  proceedings  ? — Tlie  lower  fellows  spoke  of  this  ; but  certainly  that 
was  not  the  idea  amongst  any  of  us ; as  a dying  man  I say  so.”  (This  was  said,  I think, 
as  he  believed  at  the  time,  but  it  was  contrary  to  what  he  before  stated  to  Lord 
Doneraile.) 

Did  you  hear  him  state  that ; was  it  in  your  presence  ? — No,  only  in  the  presence 
of  Lord  Doneraile.  “ What  is  the  general  plan  of  arrangement  ? — A committee  man 
or  an  appointed  head  committee  man,  is  ordered  to  move  to  the  next  parish  of 
district,  and  the  men  composing  the  committee  in  said  pari.sh,  arc  ordered,  by  sum- 
monses with  blank  signature,  to  attend  on  a certain  day  and  hour  and  place,  under 
forfeiture  of  life,  and  the  next  head  committee  man  does  the  same  to  the  next 
district,  one  committee  man  knows  the  other;  they  have  also  signs;  you  will  be 
quiet  by  and  bye,  said  he,  in  this  county,  but  the  business  will  proceed  eastwards,' 
it'will  be  slow;  when  destruction  of  property  and  the  system  is  established  li) 
each  county,  then  there  will  be  a general  rising.  Will  you  tell  me  about  tlie  arms? 

They  have  plenty  of  arms,  but  those  they  will  not  make  much  use  of,  when  pikes 
enough  arc  made  ; there  are  great  quantities  made  in  several  parts  of  the  country.- 
Between  Mallow  and  Mill-street? — (this  was  a question  of  mine  from  information  I 
had  that  they  were  made  in  that  part  of  the  country.) — I do  not  know  that.  Are 
there  any  made  in  Cork  ? — I do  not  know.  Though  you  ivill  not  tell  the  names  of 
those  who  have  arms,  will  you  tell  me  ivhere  they  are? — I would  if  I could,  a.s  I, 
would'  tqll  all  but  the  names  of  the  persons,  but  I cannot,  as  they  are  removed 
every  night.  I hope  my  body  will  not  be  brought  back  here  ? — I know  not,  I must 
do  with  it  as  I am  ordered.  (I  had  received  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  answer  to  an 
application  from  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Cork,  that  the  body  should  not  be 
ilelivcred  to  his  .friends,  and  I had  the  order  at  'that  tihie,  but  I did  not  think 

■'It 
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it  necessary  to  state  that  to  him.)  It  was  coimiiunicated  to  me  by  the  gaoler,  pre-  W.lLW.Nev.enham 
vious  to  my  interview  with  Hickey,  that  ho,  the  prisoner,  said,  he  was  happy  to  die  ^ j 

amongst  his  people  in  his  own  country.  I stated,  “ You  know  you  are  to  be  taken  to  ^ 

Doneraile?”  (I  remarked  this  to  him,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  considered  that  it  ® 
would  have  a great  effect  on  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  of  their  own 
people  being  executed  amongst  them  ; but  I do  not  think,  from  my  own  observation, 
that  is  the  case,  particularly  if  a man  dies  bravely,  it  is  rather  an  encouragement.) 

“To  this,  he  replied,!  would  rather  die  where  I am  going,  as  it  may  be  a warning  to 
other  of  my  neighbours,  but  I hope  my  body  will  remuin  there.”  (The  lower  class 
of  Irish,  have  a very  great  dislike  to  the*  body  not  being  given  back  to  their  friends.) 

“ How  do  you  get  gunpowder? — It  is  got  in  Cork  with  the  greatest  case ; every 
shop  supplies  it.  Will  you  tell  me  any  shop  by  name  ? — I know  the  names  of  none, 
as  1 never  was  in  Cork  till  brought  here  now  ; I never  could  leave  my  employment 
as  gardener,  but  we  got  as  much  as  -we  wanted.  Is  it  true  that  you  make  your 
own  powder  sometimes? — Yes,  but  it  is  middling.  How  are  your  coinmiUees  ar- 
ranged, and  how  do  tliey  proceed? — I never  was  but  at  one,  while  sitting,  and  that 
was  so  numerously  attended  that  they  were  afraid  to  say  much.  You  were  con- 
sidered the  General  Rock  of  your  part  of  the  country? — I was  not;  tliey  say  many 
things  of  me  that  are  not  true.  What  made  you  arrange  the  burning  of  Mr.  Norcott’s 
house  ?”  (that  was  the  offence  for  wliich  he  was  executed,  Hickey  worked  for 
Mr.  Norcott)  “ I did  not  arrange  it,  I was  ordered  to  join  the  party  going  to  it, 

I made  an  excuse,  that  I had  not  any  arms,  when  one  man  gave  me  the  blunderbuss, 
and  said,  you  have  no  excuse  now ; had  I been  half  an  hour  later,  the  party  would 
have  set  the  place  on  fire,  and  retired  without  me.  You  perceive  by  what  happened 
to  your  band,”  (the  bursting  of  the  blunderbuss  blew  off  three  of  his  fingers, 
the  fint^ers  were  found  and  he  was  identified,)  “ that  the  visitation  of  God  was  upon 
yoQ  ? — It  struck  me  so  the  moment  it  happened  ; the  moment  it  occurred  1 knew 
this,  would  be  my  fate.  Do  you  think  the  system  now  pursued  will  continue? — You 
may  depend  upon  it  (or  words  to  that  eflect.)  Though  many  lives  would  be  lost  on 
both  sides,  and  much  property  be  destroyed,  surely  you  could  not  be  so  mad  as  to 
think  the  party  could  succeed  ? — 'Many  lives  will  be  lost.  If  even  all  persons  now' 
having  property  were  swept  away,  you  do  not  think  England  would  allow  you  to 
hold  the  land  ? — To  this  he  was  silent,  and  appeared  as  if  he  had  not  considered 
tliat  part  of  the  business.  I trust  when  you  are  at  the  place  of  execution  you  will 
say  to  your  friends  that  you  have  been  deceived,  and  from  what  you  have  since 
considered  of  the  subject  that  they  must  be  deceived  also,  and  recommend  them  to 
(jesist?  — He  seemed  to  give  his  assent,  but  did  notdecidedly  say-so But  afterwards 
through  the. instrumentality  of  Doctor  O’Brien,  who  was  his  parish  priest,  he  did 
speak  to  that  effect,  in  addressing  the  populace  in  Doneraile,  on  going  to  the  place 
of  execution.  It  was  understood  that  the  orders  of  Captain  Rock  were,  that  the 
people  were  not  to  attend  at  the  place  of  execution,  so  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  who  com- 
manded the  military,  suggested  that  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  if  Hickey  would^ 
say  before  the  multitude  who  were  collected  to  see  him  pass  through  the  town  ot 
Doneraile,  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  that  he  did  not  expect  things  would 
succeed  ; and  he  did  so  certainly.  “ If  you  will  give  me  such  information  as  will 
enable  me  to  put  a stop  to  this  business,  even  without  your  involving  others,  I will 
give- you  my  honour  or  my  oath  if  you  require  it,  that  I will  never  disclose  what 
you  linve  stated,  except  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  this  horrid  system? — 

I can  tell  you  no  more  than  I have  stated  already.  When  you  told  me  what  yoU' 
have  done,  did  you  do  so  with  the  idea  that  I was  to  keep  it  secret  ?^No,  you  may 
make  what  use  of  it  as  you  please ; I would  tell  every  thing  but  the  names  ot 
persons.” 

Did  many  people  attend  the  execution? — Not  exactly  at  the  place  of  execution. 

Will  you  state  what  you  knew  of  this  individuaP — Hickey  hud  been  brought  up 
as  a gardener,  in  many  families  in  that  part  of  the  country,  at  Lord  Doneraile’s,  and 
had  been  then  working  at  a gentleman's  place,  Mr.  Norcott’s,  whose  house  was 
burnt.  .... 

Wlien  he  stated  that  he  w'as  unable  to  give  you  any  information  respecting  the 
concealment  of  arms  (as  the  place  of  concealment  was  continually  changed),  have  you 
reason,  from  any  other  circumstance,  to  believe  that  he  spoke  the  truth? — 1 am  very 
certain  that  there  were  a great  quantity  of  arms  in  that  county.  - 

What -was.  the  cominunicatioii  which  was  made  to  you  ?^ — It  was  stated  to  me, 
that  there  was  a great  quantity  of  arms,  in  the  neighboiu'liood  of  the  Red  bog,  near 
to  Liscarrol  j and  in  consequence,  of  his  giving  a good  deal  of  intonnatiun  to  that 
.20.  Q q 2 
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W.Ii.W.Nfwenham,  effect,  I' was  induced  to  call  in  a magistrate  .(as  I could  not  act  myself  at  that  time, 

\ / in  that  capacity),  to  take  his  information.  I proceeded  to  Mallow,  and  called  upon- 

5 JunTTsQ/i  Gough,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  that  di, strict,  aud  laid  the  informa-; 

tion  before  liim,  to  see  how  we  siiould  proceed  with  any  magistrates  in  that  part.of 
Liie  country.  At  night  we  .went  to  that  part  of  the  country  which  the  man.  had 
mentioned,  where  m'g  took  up,  as  well  ns  I recollect,  fourteen  or  fifteen  men,  against 
-H'hom  informations  were  sworn.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  liacl  frequently  examined  the 
houses,  as  all  the  other  magistrates  had  done  in  lliat  part  of  the  country,  and  had 
liacl  no  very  great  success  in  the  talcing  of  amis.  He  asked  this  man  whether  he 
could  point  out  the  places  where  the  arms  had  been ; tlie  man  said  that  he  could* 
He  stated  that  the  arms  were  never  kept  in  the  houses,  but  were  always  concealed 
in  various  parts  of  the  fields.  We  rode  to  some  little  distance,  where  there  waa 
a division,  I cannot  call  it  a hedge,  but  where  the  ground  was  a little  rising,  as  if 
there  had  been  an  old  fort,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  some  furze  and  bushes, 
growing  about  it.  He  desired  one  of  us  to  pull  up  a furze  bush,  which  was  done;. 
I told  him  that  I saw  nothing  there ; he  said,  “ pull  away  that  sod  of  grass,”  and 
there  was  a boy,  the  open  end  of  wliich  was  opposite  to  me.  The  approver  liad 
previously  told  me  that  the  night  before  he  was  put  into  the  place  of  confinement: 
at  Cliarleville,  the  box  had  contained,  I think  he  said,  ten  stand  of  arms ; this  was- 
perfectly  in  a dry  place,  sand  and  dry  earth  having  been  placed  about  it,  so  that  the 
arms  should  not  be  injured  by  the  damp.  He  told  me  tliat  the  arms  were  placed. 
there  every  morning,  after  they  had  done  wliat  was  necessary,  and  whenever  they 
-wanted  them  at  night,  they  came  for  them;  but  he  told  Sir  Hugh  Gough  ancl; 
myself,  previously  to  coming  to  Uie  place,  that  probably  wc  shoukl  not  find  the. 
arms  there,  for  it  was  a rule  with  tlieni  that  when  one  of  them  was  taken  up  to 
remove  the  arms. 

What  quantity  did  you  find  there? — None. 

Have  you  ever  discovered  any  aims  in  searching  the  houses  of  the  peasantry?— 
Yes,  I have,  in  my  own  part  of  the  country.  - 

In  what  state  were  those  arms,  and  what  means  have  the  peasantry  taken  to  insure, 
their  preservation  ? — In  a part  some  little  distance  from  my  own  place,  where  it  was. 
necessary  to  search  for  arms,  the  generality  of  those  taken  were  bad.  This  seiz.ure 
of  arms  was  made  when  iny  barony  first  began  to  show  symptoms  of  disorder. 

Then  do  you  not  consider  that  at  a later  stage  of  the  business,  there  was  a greater, 
chance  of  the  arms  being  in  a good  state  ? — Whenever  the  peasantry  have  been, 
called  upon  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  I am  sure  they  were  the  most  inferior  ones 
which  were  delivered  up. 

Have  you  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  arms  of  a bad  description  still  remain, 
in  their  hands  ? — I have. 

To  any  great  extent  ? — I think  so. 

Upon  what  ground  do  you  imagine,  that  they  have  arms  of  a better  description 
now,  and  that  they  possess  them  in  any  quantity  ? — From  the  information  of  the. 
man  from  whom  1 got  a list  of  the  arms  in  that  part  of  the  country,  1 inquired, 
particularly  as  to  the  state  of  them,  and  it  appeared  that  some  were  good  and  some 
were  bad. 

That  is  from  the  information  of  the  informer  ? — Y e.s. 

Has  that  information  enabled  you  to  seize  any  of  those  arms,  the  existence  of 
v,-hich  were  stated  to  you  by  liim? — No;  I only  went  clown  into  this  northern  part 
of  the  country,  by  virtue  of  my  oflice  as  sheriflj  having  this  information  to  act 
upon  ; but  it  is  not  a part  of  the  country  where  I act  as  magistrate. 


Lunce,  7"  die  1824. 

Tiir  Right  Honourable  LORD  BINNING, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


WilUmu  Henry  Worth  Nmenhum,  Esq.  again  called  in;  and  Examined. 
W.JUV.NmenJiaM,  WHAT  is  the  first  work  in  the  country,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  whiclL 

people  are  employed  upon? — Planting  of  potatoes,  that  is  the  first  great  work. 

^ Wliat  is  paid  for  a man’s  labour,  when  no  other  consideration  but  money  is 
7 June  1 824.  given  ? — By  the  up^er  doss  of  people  6 d.  and  %.d.  .per  clay,  from  29th  September  ta 

25th  Marcti, 
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2*cth  March,  and  '8rf.  and  '<tocl  'from  25th  March  to  29th  September;  some  give 
wages.  In  the  harvest  lime  wages  are  per  day  i and  food  ; but  that  is  given  by 
the  frrmer,  who  hires  the  person  coming  round  merely  for  the  business.  ^ Jiine  i-8‘r4. 

When  a la'bourer  is  accommodated  with  land,  is  it  the  practice  to  make  him  pay 
arentfor  the  land,  or  tolet'him  keep  itas'matter  of  acchun't  for  Ins  labour,  ihe 
manner  of  letting  the  land  is  by  giving  the  labourers  so  many  acres  ot  land  with  that 
sum,  which  I have  before  stated  as  being  a sum  for  tiis  labour,  settling  the  account 
at  the  end  of  the  half  year,  by ‘balancing  one  against  the  other,  the  rent  ot  the  ianU  • 
against  the  ■labour ; that  is  the  way  I do  myself. 

'The  same  rate  of  wages  is  paid,  whether  they  have  the  land  or  not?— -YeS.  . 

In  what  way  do  the  fanners  pay.  people,  when  they  let  them  have  la'ncl.^  1 ley 
let  so  much  potatoe  land  to  some  as  equivailent  for  rent ; to  otlievs  they  give  wiiges 
by  the  quarter ; that  is  what  I should  call  a farming  servant. 

That  is  land  let  for  the  season? — Yes.  _ • a -i 

At  what  lime  does  the  planting  of  potatoes  begin  ? — Early  m April. 

•Is  thejc  no  regular  work  in  the  country  before  tliat? — No  ; men  are  occupied  in 
■casual  labour,  or  upon  any  public  works  that  are  going  on  at  that  time  of  tlie  y’eai, 
when  there  is  no  general  farming  work.  . . . ' 

Are  they  pretty  well  employed  from  the  plantii'^  of  the  potatoes  till  the  dicing 
out  of  the  potatoes  ? — They  are.  • . : • 1 

What  time  is  that  generally  ovei'? — At  the  eii'd  of  November;  it  very  much 
depends  upon  the  time  when  the  frost  sets  in. 

From  the  end  of  November  till  the  end  of  April,  there  is  no  employment  in  tlie 
country  -? — Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Could  you  form  any  idea  of  what  the  average  Wages  by.  the  day  would  be,  Sup- 
posing all  the  money  earned  in  the  course  of  a year  was  divided  amongst  all  the 
labourers,  how  much  per  head  a day; — I could  not  answer  that  question  at 
present.  , j 1 . 

Taking  into  account  the  number  of  the  days  when  they  do  not  work,  and  the  clays 
when  they  are  only  partially  employed  r — It  would  be  difficult. to  answer  that ; there 
are  a great  many  holidays  in  the  course  of  a' year. 

Would  it  amount  to  4?/.  a day  ? — I cannot  say.  , ■it 

Is  that  part  of  the  county  of  Cork  you  have  described,  in  comparison  with  other 
parts,  in  an  improveil  state? — Certainly. 

There  were  no  disturbances  in  that  part?-“At  the  western  part  of  my  barony 
■there  were. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the  people-in  that  part  of  the  countiy  wer 

sworn  in  as  Whiteboys  It  is  my  Opinion  they  were. 

Have  you  reason  to  think  that  the  conspiracy  was  general  throughout  the  countiy, 
with  regard  to  those  disturbances? — Certainly. 

Are  there  any  strong  religious  feelings  among  the  people  there?  Very  stiong. 

Do  the  low-er  orders  take  an  interest  in  what  is  commonly  called  emancipation  f — 

They  do. 

Do  they  seem  to  understand  it?— -In  a general  way. 

Do  they  read  newspapei^s,  or  get  them  read  to  them  ?— They  do. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  they  buderstand  it  in  a general  way  ?— They  con- 
sider that  the  Catholic  emancipation  would  be  a desirable  object;  I never  entered 
into  any  particulars  with  them.  . y,  rri  j 

Do  they  know  exactly  what  situations  it  excludes  Catholics  from  ?— they  do; 
that  ik  with  respect  to  themselves  ; heretofore  there  were  situations  that  wcie  nlled 
exclusively  by  Protestants,  but  not  under  present  eircumstancea ; baronial  and  parish 

situations,  as  constables,  and  offices  of  tliat  sort.  _ r v • -w  u 

Is  it  your  understanding,  that  they  conceive  that  there  is  a line  ot  diwswn,  by 
which  they  are  rendered  inferior  to  their  Protestant  fellow  subjects  ? — Yes  ; that  is 

Have  you  observed  any  thing  that  you  would  call  severity  ■or  liardfibip,  on  the 
part  of  the  landlords  of  the  country  ?■ — Never,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  ; but 
I have  on  the  part  of  the  middle  man.  . . , , , . , ,, 

Do  you  think  that  rent  in  general  has  been  considered  as  great  a grievance  to  the 
common  people  as  tithe? — No. 

You  have  spoken  with  respect  to  the  landlords,  do  you  think  m their  capacity  aa 
magistrates  and  gentlemen,  they  have  been  as  free  from  blame  as  they  have' ni  their 
■cnpacity  of  landlords  ? — J do- 

ao.  Q q 3 
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W.U.)V.Nevienham,  Do  you  think  that  magistrates,  generally,  previous  to  the  holding  of  petty 
sessions,  were  in  tlie  habit  of  exorcising  their  duties  with  diligence  and  propriety 

' — ~ — ' Speaking  generally,  I think  so;  but  the  petty  sessions  lias  been  one  of  tlie  greatest 

7,  line  j 34.  irnproveinents  which  we  have  had  in  tlie  country;  it  has  put  a stop,  if  not  com- 

pletely, nearly  so,  to  what  I sliouki  call  the  jobbing  of  magistrates. 

Do  you  think  that  the  people  in  general  expect  success  in  any  proceeding  before 
a magistrate,  rather  from  interest  and  the  favour  of  the  magistrates  than  from  the 
justice  of  tlie  cause  ? — Not  in  my  part,  they  do  not. 

You  have  stated,  that  yours  is  a more  civilised  and  advanced  part  of  the  country 
than  some  others  ? —It  is  ; I may  add  that  what  I have  stated  has  been  usually  the 
case  in  other  parts. 

You  arc  in  the  habit  of  attending  grand  juries? — Very  frequently. 

Have  you  observed  that  there  is  any  thing  of  an  unfair  spirit  of  partiality  on  the, 
part  of  these  bodies  in  the  execution  of  their  duties  ? — No,  I cannot  say  tliat  I have  • 
some  instances  have  occurred. 

Do  you  think,  with  respect  to  the  repairing  of  roads,  the  grand  jury  system  is 
a good  one? — I think  there  could  be  great  improvements. 

What  improvement  do  you  think  the  system  is  capable  of? — One  of  the  greatest 
iinproveiiieiits  that  I consider  essential  would  be  the  paying  the  men  who  worked 
under  the  Presentment  Act  in  cash,  for  the  present  system  is,  that  the  person  getting, 
a presentment  (I  speak  in  general)  looks  very  often  to  have  rents  repaid  by  that 
means,  so  that  the  man  is  actually  taking  off  an  arrear  of  rent  by  his  labour ; if  cash 
were  paid  instead,  I should  think  it  would  be  a very  great  im])rovement. 

Do  you  think  that  that  practice  is  general  amongst  the  better  class  of  gentry  in 
Ireland? — Not  the  upper  gentry  ; but’thereare  a great  many  people  who  get  present- 
ments from  a grand  jury  who  are  not  of  the  upper  class;  I think  the  upper  class  pay  the 
money  out  of  their  own  pocket,  and  look  to  be  remunerated  by  the  presentment. 

In  that  case,  would  not  the  payment  of  cash  have  the  effect  of  excluding  the 
application  for  presentments  for  the  repairing  of  roads  by  those  who  are  more 
inclined  to  make  a job  of  the  roads,  and  not  do  the  work  properly  ? — I think  so  ;• 
and  besides  that,  I think  that  many  of  the  middle  men  of  the  country,  or  the  land, 
jobbers,  very  frequently  raise  or  get  more  for  tiieir  land  in  consequence  of  their 
tenants  looking  to  them  for  getting  a presentment. 

Have  yon  ever  heard  of  any  thing  like  a covenant  to  procure  so  many  perdics  of 
road  to  make,  in  order  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  rent  upon  that  land  ? — I never’ 
heard  of  such  a covenant  being  entered  into. 

' Must  not  the  money  for  roads  be  expended  before  any  part  of  it  can  be  received 
from  the  county  treasurer,  as  by  the  advance  of  the  overseer  or  some  other  person? — : 
I have  understood,  that  when  the  work  is  advanced  the  money  is  advanced  by  the 
treasurer  to  the  individual  having  the  presentment. 

Can  the  person  who  has  obtained  the  presentment  get  the  money  for  it  without 
having  expended  it  previously? — Not  in  the  regular  course,  certainly  not. 

Do  not  you  conceive  that  this  circumstance  of  the  necessity  of  making  advances,, 
leads  in  a great  degree  to  those  other  arrangements  of  paying  by-  rent  or  by  goods, 
which  amount  to  the  abuses  that  are  complained  of? — 1 do  not  know  that  of  my 
own  knowledge.  It  is  my  opinion,  if  a i'und  were  created  for  the  payment  of  those 
men  who  work  under  a presentment,  that  the  work  would  be  done  at  a considerably; 
less  expense,  and  much  belter. 

• Are  there  any  other  improvements  which  you  can  mention  M'ith  .respect  to  grand 
juries? — I have  always  considered  it  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  in  summoning  the  grand 
juries,  to  get  what  I may  call,  the  representatives  of  each  barony,  according  to  the 
size,  looking  of  course  to  get  men  of  .tlie  largest  property,  and  wlio  are  best  calcu-, 
lated  • in  every  point  to  be  grand  jurors ; I have  acted  in  that  way  myself.  If  there 
was  any  .thing  compulsory  to  do  so,  I think  it  would  be  better. 

But  do  you  not  think,  that  the  county  of  Cork  is  so  large  as  to  render  jt  scarcely.' 
possibly  to  get  a grand  jury  possessing  a local  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  roatis 
and  other  subjects  that  are  brought  before  them  ?• — I do  not  conceive  it  to,  be  too 
large  for  that  purpose. 

' I)o  you  conceive  it  would  be  calculated  to  prevent  jobbing  on  grand  juries,  as  to 
presentments  on  roads,  if  in  all  future  contracts  between  landlords  and  tenants,  the, 
sum  to  be  paid  by  the, occupying  tenant  should  be  deducted  from  the  rent  ?■: — I wohld 
rather  keep,  presentment  money  clear  of  rent  in,  every  way.  • •« 

Supposing  the  burthen  of  the  presentment  were  to  fall  upon  the  landlord,  instead; 

.of 
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falling  upon  the  occupying  tenant  in  future  contracts,  would  not  that  be  calculated  U'.li.ir^ev>enhtm,>- 

to  prevent  jobbing?— Probably  it  might.  . , „ j , 1 j v A 

If  in  all  future  contracts  the  payment  of  the  cess  were  to  be  allowed  by  me  land-  ~ 
lord  would  it  not  be  calculated  to  effect  that  object?— I think  it  would.  7 

How  would  it  produce  that  effect  ?— If  I understand  the  question  perfectly  right, 

I consider  that  if  the  expenditure  of  the  money  were  to  be  paid  by  the  landlords,  it 
M’ould  be  more  carefully  watched  and  better  done  than  if  by  the  tenant. 

Are  there  not  difficulties  that  occur  to  you  with  respect  to  property  that  might 
not  be,  and  which  is  not  represented? — Yes. 

With  respect  to  the  grand  jury,  for  instance,  for  the  county  of  Cork,  how  many 
persons  are  competent  to  be  grand  jurors  for  that  county?— I .should  .say,  three 
grand  juries,  very  good  ones.  . 

You  mean  persons  of  the  first  property?— I mean  persons  unobjectionable  in 


every  utiy.  . , • 1 1 i- 

And  not  more.- — No,  I think  not ; but  constituted  as  the  levying  the  public 
money  is  now,  there  are  properties  that  cannot  be  represented.  Peers  cannot  sit 
upon  the  grand  juries  of  course,  and  they  ought  to  have  some  representatives  ol  tlieir , 
property.  . 

Do  you  not  think,  if  the  suggestion  were  to  be  adopted,  of  allowing  the  grand  jury 
cess  to  be  deducted  from  the  rent  to  be  paid  under  future  contracts,  it  would  be 
essentially  necessary  to  alter  the  character  of  the  body,,  both  as  to  extent  and 
number,  who  are  to  applot  the  grant  of  money? — There  would  be  so  many  diffi- 
culties to  the  person  paying  who  holds  the  fee,  that  I should  think  it  could  not  be , 
satisfactorily  done. 

Does  it  not  appear  to  you,  that  it  would  be  monstrously  unjust  that  persons  who  ■ 
have  no  share  whatever  in  the  admini.stration  of  the  grand  jury  cess,  either  in 
levying  or  applying,  should  have  that  deduction  made  from  their  rents  ? — I do 
think  so. 

Should  you  not  think  it  equally  unfair,  that  the  occupying  tenant  who  has  no 
means  of  control  whatever,  should  be  answerable  for  the  presentment? — I do; 


just  the  same. 

Would  not  a sufficient  representation  of  large  properties  be  obtained  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  at  pre.sent  exercised  by  the  grand  jury  to  the  magistrates  at  quarter 

sessions? — Yes.  . iil  • ' 1 

Do  you  think  the  attendance  of  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions  could  be  insured  . 
of  sufficient  respectability,  and  in  sufficient  numbers,  to  effect  a lair  control  of  the 
public  monies  in  that  way  ? — I do,  constituted  as  the  magistrates  have  been  of  late ; 
for  I consider  that  the  magisUacy  of  Ireland  of  late  has  been  very  much  improved. 

Would  not  the  magistrates  iiave  a very  considerable  interest  to  induce  them  to 
attend  lo  that  public  duty  ?— Certainly ; and  I think  they  a ould  liave  more  time 
to  go  into  the  minulite  of  presentments  than  the  grand  jury  have. 

Would  not  the  assembling  of  the  county  magistrates  on  those  occasions  be  at- 
tended with  otlier  considerable  public  advantages?—!  consider  so  ; 1 look  upon  it, 
the  more  respectable  we  can  make  our  quarter  sessions  by  far  the  better  ; and  that 
every  inducement  should  be  held  out  to  the  gentry  to  attend  them. 

Do  you  know,  whether  any  difficulty  has  been  found  to  ^et  occasionally  a suffi- 
cient number  of  magistrates  together  to  perform  the  provisions  of  the  Act?— I 
cannot  say  so  in  my  district,  but  I know  there  has  been  difficulty  in  others;  for  in 
consequence  of  non-attendance  of  magistrates  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  question 
t6  the  judge,  whether  presentments,  under  such  circumstances,  could  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  grand  jury. 

Is  not  the  failure  owing  to  the  decisions  of  the  magistrates  not  being  attended  to 
subsequently  by  the  grand  juries  ? — It  may  have  that  effect. 

If  the  masiistrates  of  special  sessions  had  a power  of  stopping  the  presentments, 
would  not  that  contribute  to  secure  an  attendance  ? — It  would  In  all  cases  whore 
the  presentments  are  disapproved  by  the  magistrates,  and  advocated  by  any  of  the 
grand  jury,  the  jury  almost  invariably  looked  very  particularly  to  the  reasons  why 
such  were  done ; evidence  is  brought  forward,  and  they  decide  accordingly. 

You  have  been  examined  as  to  the  causes  of  these  disturbances?- Partially. 

Can  you  give  any  idea  of  what  you  conceive  would  be  the  remedies? — 1 have 
stated  before,  the  want  of  employment  was  one  of  the  great  sources,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  a great  number  of  the  landed  gentry  of  Ireland,  whose  properties  have 
charges  upon  mem,  interest  and  annuities,  the  rate  of  interest  has  remained  Just  the 
20.  Q q 4 same, 
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WKH^H^.Nemnhm,  swne>  and  the  rentsdittve  considerably  decreased  ; they  have  not  been  able  to  give’ 
£*!?•  so  much  employment  as  they  would  otherwise  have  done; 

' ^ Do  you  tliink  tliat  a reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  would  be  desirable  in  that 

7, June  1834.,  country? — 'Very  much  so  iiiilced; 

, Have  you  any  other  to  state? — I have  considered  that  the  transportation  to 
Botany  Bay  has  not  had  the  desired  efleot.  Judge  Torrens,  in  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick and  the  county  of  Cork,  when  sitting  under  the  Insurrection  Act;  found  more 
than  one  instance,  where  a man  committed  an  act  for  the  purpose  of  being  trans- 
poiied;  and  in  one  instance,  a woman,  liis  wife,  committed- an  act  for  the  purpose- 
of  going  with  or  to  him.  Another  thing  has  occurred  to  me  amongst  what- 1 con- 
sider, may  be  turned  to  an.  abuse.  At  tlio^  petty  sessions,  when  a man  has  laid  ani 
information  for  assault,  the  opposite  party  have  been  bailed,  and-  many  of  the  Acts-i 
state,  that  they  shall  be  and  appear  at  the- next, sessions-;  tile  next  sessions- may  be 
at  a considerable  distance  from  the  place  where  those  acts  have  been  committed.;  i'P 
it  was  therefore  in  those  Acts,  left  to  the  dLscrotion  of  the  magistrates,  to  send  to  the 
nearest,  I think  it  would  be  a great  improvement;  for  I have  known  an  instance  of* 
a- person,  who  was  a middle  man,  where  distress  of  goods  for  rent  was  made,  and* 
assault  ensued,  whose  object  was  to  get  the  accused  sent  to  the  next  place,  where! 
the  sessions  Avere  held,  which  was  a considerable  distance  off.  Such  amendment, 
Iconsidor,  would  be  attended  with  great  good.  IMany  prosecutors  ! know,,  wislv 
to  make  the  punishment  a great  doal  more,  by  sending  tlic  prosecuted  to  a distant- 
place  of  trial,  whereas  justice  might  as  well  be  had  within  a reasonable  distance  of- 
tho  poor  man’s-  doun 

You  would  suggest  an  alteration  of  the  law  in  that  respect  ?—*-Only  left  to  the- 
discretion  of  the  m^istrate,  to  send  to  the  next  or  nearest-. 

Proceed  with  any  improvements  you  can  suggest? — Getting  ourpeople  into  ham-, 
lets  would-be  a great  object ; they  are -scattered' over- the  face  of  the  counti-y,  but  if 
ill  hamlets,  one  man’s  conduct  would  be  under  the  eye  of  anptlicr.  ’ 

Could  that  be  effected  with  any  facility  ? — I considfer  so,  by  the  landlords. 

Would  it  not  be  attended with  very  great  expense  in  the  first' place?-— It  would,’ 
but  I think  the  good  that  would  result  from  it  would  be  great. 

Would  the  peojile  readily  themselves  give  in  to  any-such  plan? — That  I cannot 
say. 

Would  it  be  practicable  for  the  landlord  to  induce  them  or  oblige  them  even  to 
remove? — Whenever  the  land  came  into  his  hand  it  would. 

Proceed  with  any  improvements  you  suggest? — What  I understand  is  now  doing,' 
will,  I conceive,  be  in  my  own  county,  one  of  the  most  useful  things  that  has  been 
done  for  a considerable  time,  namely,  a new  survey  and  valuation  ; for  1 can  state, - 
upon  the  information  of  a gentleman  of  high  respectability,  that  in  one  ploughland 
the  county  cess  is  ten  pence  hall'pcnny  an  acre,  whereas  in  an  adjoining  one,  it  is- 
six  shillings.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  selection  of  the  magistracy, ' 
and  certain  qualifications  should  be  required. 

Is  there  any  qualification  required  ? — There  may  be  some  looked  to,  but  T-do  not' 
think  they  ave  high  enough. 

There  is  a qualification,  is  thciX!  not,  with  regard  to  such  magistrates  as  discharges 
the  duties  at  road  sessions? — Certainly,  but  I speak  as  to  the  general  magistracy 
of  tlie  country. 

Do  you  conceive  it  would  be  exjrcdient  to  extend  the  qualification  novv  iinposed-i 
upon  magistrates  at  road  sessions,  to  magistrates  in  general? — 1 do.  ^ 

Arc  there  any  magislrutcs  in  tlie  comity  of  Cork,  who  arc  not  able  to  attend,  tb^„ 
road  sessions  for  want  of  qualifications? — Many.  j 

What  are  those  qualifications? — A freehold  c.state  in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail  in 
possession  of  300  /.  per  annum,  of  a leasehold  estate  in  perpetuity  or  for  lil’e  or  lives,., 
or  for  any  term  of  years,  not  less  tiian  twenty  imcxpired,  of  the  annual  value  of 
500/.  at  least,  or  who  shall  be  heir  apparent  to  any  person  seised  or  possessed  of  . 
a freehold  or  leasehold  estate,  to  the  several  amounts  aforesaid. 

Are  you  acquainted  witii  tlie  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  jurisdiction,  of  the 
county  of  the  city  of  Cork  ? — The  city  of  Cork,  I think,  has  been  computed  at 
about  one  hundred  thousand. 

HoW  many  magistrates  exist  in  the  city  of  Cork? — cannot  state  the  number, 
they  are  not  many. 

Are  they  limited  by  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Conk  ? — I am  not  aware. 

Are  they  all  charter  magistrates,  or  appointed  by  llic  chunccllov  ? — I belicve^theyl' 
arc  chartered  magistrates.  - ‘ ’ 

Do 
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Do  you  conceive  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  administration  of  justice, 

within  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Cork,  if  the  cliancellor  had  a power  to  ^ 

appoint  justices  of  the  peace;  they  not  being  allowed  any  corporate  rank  by  virtue 

of  their  appointment?-!  do.  , 7 mp. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  people  at  large  have  the  same  confidence  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  a justice  of  the  peace,  appointed  by  a charter,  as  when 
appointed  by  the  chancellor? — I think  not. 

• Will  you  mention  how  many  resident  magistrates  were  put  out  of  the  commission 
of  the  peace  upon  the  late  revision  ? — There  were  several ; I never  kept  an  account 
of  them.  ■ 

Were  there  five  residents  ? — More  within  my  county. 

Were  there  as  many  as  fifteen? — Yes. 

Could  you  state  within  any  supposed  number,  how  many? — 1 could  not,  for 
I never  counted  them. 

Do  the  chartered  magistrates  for  tlie  city  of  Cork  discharge  their  duty  as  magis- 
trates, imparlialiy  and  properly? — I believe  they  do  so  now. 

You  do  not  at  present  have  any  complaint  of  the  mode  in  which  they  administer 
justice? — I cannot  bring  any  to  my  recollection  of  lute ; I did  before  then'evisipn  of . 
the  magistracy.  ■ 

Did  the  revision  apply  to  the  charter  magistrates,  were  any  struck  oft’  in  conse-  ^ 

queiice? — There  were  some  who  acted  as  county  magistrates  as  well  as  city  magis- 
trates ; I know  of  two  struck  off  as  county  magistrates. 

Are  they  still  city  magistrates? — They  are. 

• Having  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  you  have  not  of  late  heard  any  complaints 
of  the  mode  in. which  the  chartered  justices  have  executed  the  law,  bad  you  heard  • 
at  any  time  previously  to  the  reform,  of  any  such  complaints? — I had. 

■ Arc  any  of  your  magistrates  ex  officio  magistrates  of  the  county  ?—  Certainly  they  are. 

What  were  the  complaints  which  you  referred  to  in  a preceding  answer? — The 
excess  of  fees.  . • 

Have  they  been  discontinued? — They  must  have  been,  for  the  persons  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  magistracy.  . . 

They  were, taken  out  of  .the  magistracy  of  the  county,  but  continue  magistrates 
of  the  city?— Yes.  . 

Do  you  know  that  the  system  of  the  fees  have  been  disconiinued  by  those  persons, 
as  far  as  their  city  duties  have  been  concerned  ? — I believe  there  has  been  an  Act.  by 
which  certain  fees  have  been  settled.  Tlie  fees  of  the  court  of  conscience  in  Cork 


are  regulated  by  that  Act.'  ' ' 

Since  the  petty  sessions,  have  been  introduced  into  the  county  of  Cork,  do  tlie 
ma<dstrates  abstain  altogether  from  acting  in  an  individual  capacity  ?--Al\vaYs; 
except  the  necessity  of  the  .case  imperiously  calls  upon  them  to  do  otherwise. 

What  control  is  there  to  secure  the  permanency  of  the  system? — It  is  now  an 
arrangement  among  the  magistrates.  I know  of  no  control.  I think  it  would  he 
a very  desirable  object  if  it  were  imperative  upon  them. 

AVoukl  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Coininiltee,  whether  you  have  e.ver 
known  any  instances  of  any  gentleman  of  station  and  fortune  desirous  to  be  ad'mitted 
to  the  commission  of  the  peace,. and  unable  fo  obtain  a commission  ?~Not  to  uiy- 
knowledge.  . • . 

Or  have  yOu  heard  of  any  difficulty  in  point  of  recommendation  to  the  chan- 
cellor, or  on  the  part  of  the  chancellor  in  granling  a commission  ?— No. ' 

. Who  usually  recommends  to  the  magistracy? — ^Latterly,  dift'erenl  noblemen; 
there  have  been  appointments  at  the  recommendation  of  three  magistrates  at  petty 


sessions. 

That  is  with  the  view  to  the  holding  of  petty  sessions? — Yes. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  application  was  made  by  the  inagistraies  was;  fliat 
they  might  have  an  additional  colleague  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties? — Yes. 

And  no  difficulty  was  made  to  their  appointment? — Never,  to  my  knowledge. 
J consider  the  facility  of  emigration  would  be  a great  thing  to  the  country,  situated 
as  it  how  is. 

• • Should  not  the. system  of  emigration  be  under  such  regulations  as  may  tend  to 
retard  the  increase  of  population  ? — Yes. 

Can  you  suggest  to  the  Committee  any  measure  by  which  the  increase  of  the 
population  might  be  retarded  ?-— I cannot  exactly  say  that  I can.  No  sooner  does 
person  in  Ireland,  in  the  lower  state  of  society  come  to  a state  of  manhood,  than 
20.  R r his 
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his  first  thoughts  are  to  get  married  ; he  puts  up  n miserable  hovel  without  having 
the  least  idea  how  he  is  to  provide  for  a family.  . . • ■ 1 

Would  not  some  measure  by  which  the  system  of  subdividing  lands  is  earned  on, 
contribute  to  check  the  progress  of  population  ?— Very  imicli. 

Do  vou  find  that  the  non-alienation  clauses  produce  any  ctlcct  ?— 1 have  often 
endeavoured  to  have  the  clauses,  and  have  had  them  put  into  leases,  but  the  soli- 
citor has  always  told  mo  it  was  of  little  use,  for  they  were  not  attended  to. 

So  long  as  the  power  of  granting  leases  continues,  the  landlord  cannot  stop  a sub- 
division o“f  his  land  ?— He  has  not  now  the  power.  . ^ ^ , . w r r * • • 

Suppose  the  landlord  or  the  first  lessor  was  deprived  of  the  right  of  distraining 
monertv  upon  the  land,  except  when  belonging  to  the  first  lessee,  would  not  that 
‘ ontribute  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  lands  ?-I  do  not  sec  how  it  could ; it  would 

Would  no^  such  a measure  prevent  the  granting  of  leases  of  land  ? I tiiink  it 

Do  YOU  conceive  that  the  system  of  cultivation  of  land  in  Ireland  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  the  country,  could  go  on  otherwise  than  by  lettmg  land  on 

any  doubt  that  any  principle  upon  which  the  country  was  to  be  governed, 
that  went  to  diminish  the  legal  power,  would  place  the  population  m greater  distress 
than  they  now  are,  seeing  that  in  those  parts  of  the  country  they  have  no  resource, 
but  the  cultivation  of  the  land?— 1 consider  that  every  thing  that  can  he  done  to 
put  a stop  to  the  subdivision  of  land,  would  be  one  ot  the  greatest  improvements 
of  the  country for  property  (as  has  been  the  case  with  myself ) let  to  a very  few  indi- 
viduals, at  the  end  of  lease  of  ninety  years,  has  been  covered  with  people,  neaily 

a set  of  paupers.  i a 

Can  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which  the  subdivision  of  land  can  be  prevented  . 
Only  by  enforcing  rigidly  those  non-alienation  clauses.  . «•  i 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  some  new  law  must  be  made  to  give  eftect  to  tliose 
clauses,  as  it  would  appear  at  present  they  cannot  be  made  operative  ? I do. 

Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  letting  from  year  to  year  would  be  practicable . 

I think  that  would  be  a bad  system.  _ 

Is  it  not  very  much  the  practice  of  middle  men  not  to  give  leases  to  the  tenant . 

Very  much  so.  . , . , • ai 

Is  it  not  attended  with  disadvantage  to  the  tenant  in  being  kept  in  the  power  of 
the  middle  men,  they  being  able  to  raise  the  rent  whenever  they  please,  so  as  to 
leave  the  tenant  without  any  actual  interest  after  the  lapse  of  a great  many  years?— 
The  occupying  tenant  who  holds  his  land  in  that  way,  appears  m general  to  me  to 
have  very  little  interest  in  it  whatever. 

So  that  the  middle  man  keeps  up  his'tcnant  to  the  very  highest  value  of  the  land 
from  year  to  year  ? — Yes.  , . , . 

Suppose  the  lands  were  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the  middle  men,  and  the  pro- 
prietors in  chief  were  able  to  deal  with  the  occupying  tenants,  under  those  circum- 
stances might  not  a system  be  adopted  of  letting  the  farmer  hold  the  lands  from  year 
to  year,  the  landlord  providing  buildings  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants  ?— 
1 think  so.  , , , 

Do  you  think  the  resident  landlords  in  Ireland  have  the  nicaiis  ot  erectin„ 
buildings  and  so  on, on  their  farms? — Some  of  the  upper  ones,  I think,  have. 

Are  there  not  large  proprietors  who  arc  not  possessed  of  means  to  do  so  . 
are  many,  without  doubt.  When  I speak  of  middle  men,  I must  be  understood  to 
speak  of  those  people  whom  I would  term  land  jobbers,  people  who  take  land  toi 
tlie  purpose  of  reletting  again ; for  in  the  county  of  Cork,  as  well  ns  m ot  ler 
counties,  there  are  some  of  our  first  gentlemen,  men  of  the  largest  properties, 
who  hold  under  a person  who  lias  the  fee,  perhaps  of  much  larger  property  than  tlie 
man  who  has  the  fee.  ^ 

Do  you  think  that  the  granting  of  the  Catholic  claims  woiild  he  another  means  oi 
restoring  and  maintaining  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland? — I wish,  with  all  my  wr  > 
that  the" question  was  set  at  rest  ; I am  not  competent  to  enter  at  large  into  tins 

question.  t i • i •» 

You  do  not  feel  competent  to  answer  the  question  ? — I do  not ; I tlimk  it  « 
be  most  desirable  to  settle  the  question;  it  would  be  one  of  the  great  means  o 
quieting  the  country,  if  it  were  set  at  rest.  _ 

'JTie  mass  of  the  population  in  your  neigtibourhood  are  Roihan  Catholics . 

■Have 


very 


great  indeed. 
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Have  you  liad  any  Opportunity  of  observing  die  eflect  of  the  lutroikction  and 

circulation  of  Pastorini’s  prophecies  among  them  t — I had. . 

State  what  that  elfect  has  been  ?— The  circulation  of  Pastorim  5 prophecies  seems  ^ 
10  have  lind  a very  great  eflect  indeed,  and  if  the  Commutee  will  allow  inc  I will 
state  the  words  of  a person  upon  that  subject  tome,  not  but  I am  aware  thatevciy 
..eiitleman  will  laugh  at  them,  but  it  will  show  what  eflect  it  has  upon  the  minds  o 
the  lower  class  of  people.  It  was  very  natural  for  me  to  make  inquiries  about  all 
those  thiiivs,  and  as  I knew  that  Pastoriiii's  prophecies  had  been  circulated  a”“oiifc 
the  ueople"  I put  a question  to  a man,  and  he  stated  to  me,  that  they  faithfully 
hdieve  Uie’ prophecies  as  related  by  Pastoriiii,  that  though  they  may  be  beaten  back 
twice  or  thrice  by  the  army,  yet  when  having  turned,  they  will  meet  a man  111  the 
wav  who  comes  from  heaven,  and  having  sprinkled  them  with  holy  wateq  they  will 
turfi  round  again  and  the  army  will  fly  before  them,  though  they  (the  Whiteboys) 
should  hold  up  but  straws.”  It  is  a ridiculous  thing  certainly. 

Whnt  part  of  the  comity  of  Cork  did  that  man  come  from.  Las  Carrol . The 

neitihbourhood  of  Las  Carral.  . , , 

Was  not  that  part  of  the  country  which  was  most  disturbed,  and  m which  the 
disturbances  first  commenced  in  the  county  of  Cork  ?— It  was  in  that  part  of  the 
county  which  was  roost  disturbed. 

Bordering  on  the  county  of  Limerick  ?— Yes. 

0^70*^  think  tlmt  the  superstitious  feeling,  such  as  is  indicated  in  the  answer  of 
the  man  you  have  given,  prevails  among  the  mass  of  the  Catholic  population . 

Amona  the  lower  class.  ...  ..i  i 

Hav^e  you  ever  known  any  other  prophecies  m circulation  among  the  people 

before  those  of  Pastorim? — Mo.  , ti  i i r 

Have  you  long  heard  of  those  projihecies  being  in  circulation  r— 1 have  heard  ot 
them  these  five  years;  I have  heard  of  them  being  for  that  time  very  much  among 

**'d’otou  think  the  people  will  be  more  reudy  to  give  credence  to  those  prophecies, 
in  consequence  of  the  miracles  alleged  to  he  performed  at  the  intercession  of 
Prince  liohenlphe  ? — Certainly.  r.  , • 

Do  you  think  that  those  alleged  miracles  have  been  the  means  of  keeping  up 
a spirit  of  excitement  among  the  Catholic  population,  and  premeditated  dis- 
turbance ? — That  kind  of  thing  tends  very  much  to  do  it. 

Has  not  your  experience  told  you  that  the  common  Irish  are  particularly  credulous 
on  those  subjects?— Particularly  so.  _ , • 2 

Have  the  priests  given  encouragement  to  the  feelings  about  the  prophecies. 

That  I cannot  say.  . ^ t , 

Have  you  never  heard  of  such  thing? — 1 never  have.  _ r *1 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  their  discouraging  it?— Never,  m my  part  ot  the 

Has^ there  been  any  collection  of  what  is  called  the  Catholic  rent  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood 'I’he  Sunday  before  I came  away  I understood  there  was  a meeting  m 
the  chapels  at  Cork  on  the  business,  but  the  collections  had  not  then  taken  place 

in  my  part  of  the  country.  . . , c i-i  i * v,.,. 

Did  you  hear  that  they  had  undertaken  ,it  in  the  county  of  Cork  r—  1 es. 

Do  you  think  they  are  likely  to  get  much  money  in  that  way?— I think  they 

"'is  it  intended  to  be  an  annual  contribution  ?— I have  heard  so. 

Is  not  the  greater  mass  of  those  persons,  from  whom  they  propose  to  collect  it, 
miserably  poor  ?— I understood  it  was  to  be  collected  generally ; a great  mass  ot  the 
•population  are  miserably  poor. 

Is  it  not  a penny  a year? — Yes.  r .1  i • • 

Do  you  not  think  that  they  are  people  who  seldom  see  a penny  from  the  beginning 

to  the  end  of  the  year,  people  through  whose  hands  no  money  passes  ?~i  never 
heard  the  particulars  how  it  was  to  be  limited  in  that  way. 

Is  not  a great  proportion  of  those  peasants  miserably  poor,  and  are  paid  in  kind  ? 

Not  in  my  part  of  the  country. 

From  wliat  you  know  of  the  Catholic  mind  in  your  part  of  the  country,  that  from 
whatever  causes  the  excitement  may  have  lately  prevailed,  do  you  think  that  there 
is  less  of  a hostile  feeling  towards  the  established  church  than  there  was  supposed 
formerly  to  be  ? — I see  no  difference.  i ^ 

an.  II  r 2 , ^ 


Zwf. 
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WM.H'foea.euham,  Do  yoii  consider  the  feeling  to  be  decidedly  liostile?— I do ; I must  be  under- 

j stood  tlmt  it  is  so  with  a great  mass  of  the  pco|)le.  There  are  certainly  a great 

number  of  Roman  Catlmlic  gentlemen  who  have  no  hostility  to  it. 

7 one  1 .4,.  conceive  that  the  hostility  felt  by  Catholics  to  be  hostility  against  the  Pro- 

testant churcii,  rather  timn  liostiiity  against  tlic  penal  laws? — Against  both. 

Is  not- the  existence  of  the  penal  laws  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  hostility  that 
they  feel  ? — Not  entirely. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  tithe  system  has  had  any  effect  in  promoting  any  exist- 
ing hostility  against  the  established  church? — -I  do ; but  1 consider  a great  deal  more 
injury  has  been  done  from  the  way  in  which  tithe  has  been  collected,  than  from  the 
system  of  tithe  itself.  I conceive  that  tlie  Roman  Catliolic  laity  are  decidedly 
against  the  tithe. 

Do  you  not  think  that  a good  many  of  the  Protestant  laity  are  also  against  it? — 
I am  sorry  to  say  I think  so. 

What  do  you  mean  by  tlie  existing  penal  laws  in  the  country  ? — The  political  dis- 
abilities under  which  the  Roman  Catholics  now  live.  1 

Do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  fraternities,  as  they  are  calleil,  among  the 
Catholics? — I have  heard  of  them. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  they  arc  formed  ? — No. 

Have  you  any  information  to  give  respecting  them? — No. 

Do  von  think  they  might  be  made  tlie  inslruincnts  of  levying  the  Catholic  rents 
with  facility  ? — The  rents  have  not  been  levied  in  my  |>art  of  the  country  yet,  so  that 
I cannot  speak  to  it. 

Arc  not  those,  which  are  called  fraternities,  for  the  purpose  of  charitable  associa- 
tions among  the  Catholics,  eitlierin  the  direction  of  schools,  or 'giving  assistance  to 
the  sick,  and,  affording  religious  .instruction  ? — It  M'Ould  be  wrong  for  me  to  say  for 
•what  purpose  they  are  established  ; there  are  none  in  tny  part  of  the  country,  that 
I am  acquainted  with. 

Suj)posing  they  were  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  tithe  system,  do  you  think 
that  the  Catholic  population  would  be  indifferent  about  the  establishment  of  the 
Protestant  church,  or  the  establishment  of  their  own? — 1 think  they  might  be 
indifferent  a.s  to  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  church,  hut  it  is  natural  to 
supjiose  they  would  like  to  have  their  own  established. 

Do  you  conceive  tliat  the  upper  orders  of  Catholics  have  any  desire  to  attempt  to 
alter  the  settlement  of  ilic  church  in  Ireland,  as  it  exists  under  tlie  Act  of  Union?— 
I am  not  prepared  to  state  that. 

Do  you  think  that  the  Roman  Catliolic  clergy  have  any  wisli  to  do  so  ? — It  is 
mere  matter  of  opinion. 

Is  there  any  thing  else  you  wi.sh  to  communicate  to  the  Committee? — For  the 
improvement  of  the  country,  I look  upon  the  police  establisliinent  as  one  of  the  best 
things  introduced  ; but  the  magistrates  should  look  well  to  them.  Before  that  was 
established,  the  duty  was  most  inefficiently  done.  i 

Do  you  think  that  the  want  of  a force  of  that  kind,  might  be  among  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  disturbances  which  have  taken  place? — It  was  the  grievance  of  the 
country,  no  dependence  being  to  be  placed  upon  the  old  police. 

Do  you  not  think  the  im|)unity  with  which  the  law  was  disobeyed,  led  persons  to 
conclude  that  they  miglit  break  out  into  open  insurrection  whenever  they  thought 
proper  ? — I do  think  so. 

Have  any  pains  been  taken  by  the  gentlemen  in  your  part  of  the  country,  to  esta- 
blish the  manufacture  of  course  linens  ? — There  have. 

Has  it  succeeded  ? — More  in  the  western  part  of  the  country  than  where  imme- 
diately I live. 

Do  you  not  think  that  it  promises  to  give  more  employment  to  the  lower  orders  of 
society,  than  any  other  ?~Decicleclly. 

Have  you  observed,  as  n magistrate  and  a country  gentleman,  any  prevailing  dis- 
regard to  truth  and  oaths? — Very  frequently ; it  is  a melancholy  thing  in  the  country 
to  see  the  way  in  which  the  oaths  are  taken ; and  I am  sorry  to  say  in  many  instances 
administered. 


Describe  the  mode  in  which  an  oath  is  administered  in  the  courts  of  quarter 
sessions,  witli  which  you  have  been  acquainted  ? — The  man  is  called  upon  the  table, 
and  he  is  desired  to  take  the  book  in  his  hand,  and  true  answer  to  make  in  the 
usual  way.*' 


Is  it  done  very  carelessly  ? — Very  cnrele.ssly-incleed,  generally. 


Do 
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- of  oaths,-  under  tlie  Freehold  Registry,  tlie  Jl'.n.i 


Do  YOU  think  that  the  multiplicity  of  oaths,'  under  tlie  Freehold  Registry,  tlie  J 
A«istant  Banister,  and  the  Civil  Bill  Jurisdiction,  as  well  as  the  existrof!  oaths  ui  the  , 
nresent  system,  have  had  the  eflect  of  familiarising  the  popnlat.on  .ot  the  counlrj 
with  the  taking  of  oaths,' and  rendering  them  indifferent  to  their  consequence?— 

Very  much  so  indeed.  , , . r .11 

Is  the  court  of  the  assistant  barristers  in  Ireland,  a scene  of  very  great  hurry  and 
confusion  ?— In  the  east  riding  of  the  county  of  Cork,  I think  it  is.  _ _ 

Does  tliat  arise  from  the  shortness  of  time  which  is  given  to  the  administration  of 
the  Civil  Bill  Jurisdiction,  and  the  quarter  sessions  ?— That  I cannot  say.  _ : 

Is  it  the  habit  of  the  country  genllemcn  to  attend  tlie  quarter  sessions,  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — Not  so  much  as  I think  it  is  necessary. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  a very  great  improvement  of  the  administration  d 
criminal  justice  in  quarter  sessions,  if  the  county  magistrates  attended  more  con- 
stantly ? — Ido.  _ ■ • ,•11 

Do  you  consider  that  the  separation  of  the  crown  business  from  tlie  civil  bill 
business,  would  have  a tendency  to  induce  a greater  number  of  county  magistrates 

to  attend? I think  if  certain  days  were  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  civil 

business,  and.  other  days  to  the  crown  business,  it  would  tend  to  do  so  very, 
much. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  them  at  different  periods.?— I do. 
Would  not  very  great  inconvenience  arise  as  to  the  attendance  of  parties  ? — If 
there  was  a notice  stating  what  days  would  be  devoted  to  criminal,  and  what  days 
to  civil  business,  I do  not  think  there  M’ould  be  any  inconvenience. 

Do  you  mean  that  statement  to  be  made  at  the  commencement  of  each  quarter 
sessions? — I do  ; previous  to  the  coimnenceinent. 

■ If  it  were  incumbent  upon  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  to  proceed  upon  the  open- 
ing of  the  court,  with  the  crown  business,  uiilil  its  termination,  and  afterwards 
proceed  upon  the  civil  business,  do  you  not  think  that  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  attendance  of  the  county  magistrates  ? — I do. 

I lave  you  attended  the  business  under  the  Insurrection  Act  ? — I have.  • 

Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  of  importance,  with  a view  to  greater  solemnity  to  the 
meeting,  that  the  magistrate  should  be  sworn  upon  his  coming  upon  the  bench  ?— 
In  Cork  they  come  for  the  most  part  as  a jury,  they  do  not  come  on  the  bench. 

But  would  it  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  sworn  ? — 1 think  it  would. 

Is  there  any  course  which  suggests  itself  to  you,  which  ivould  give  more  solemnity 
to  the  bench,  either  by  securing  the  attendance,  or  by  the  administration  of  an 
oath  ; and  are  the  magistrates  in  the  habit  of  going  in  and  out  of  the  court  during 

the  trial  ? I have  always  found,  when  a magistrate  sat  under  the  Insurrection  Act, 

he  made  a point  not  to  quit  the  place  till  the  question  had  been  decided. 

Have  you  known  an  instance,  in  which  a magistrate  has  been  examined  as  a 
witness  in  the  course  of  petty  sessions? — Yes,  sometimes  as  a witness  for  the  prose- 
cution. .... 

In  those  cases,  have  such  magistrates,  so  examined,  resumed  their  situations  on 
the  bench  ? — Never ; when  a prosecution  was  brought  forward  in  which  a magis- 
trate had  been  obliged  to  take  an  active  part,  he  never  sat  as  judge  upon  that. — 

I think  it  would  be  a great  object  to  extend  employment  to  the  lower  class  of 
people  in  every  way  in  which  it  could  be  done. 

Jusiin  M'Carty^  Esquire,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

DO  you  reside  in  the  county  of  Cork  ?- — I do. 

Between  Cork  and  Mallow? — Between  Cork  and  Mallow. 

Have  you  been  long  a resident  in  that  county?— A number  of  years,  fourteen  ot 
fifteen.  _ . • 

Flas  your  residence  been  almost  uninterrupted  ? — I have  lived  entirely  there. 

Are  you  a magistrate  in  the  county  of  Cork?-  -T  am. 

Have  you  been  lung  in  tliat  ofBce? — I think  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  attending  grand  juries  ? — I have  been. 

Very  regularly  ? — Very  regularly. 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  people  in  your  neighbour^ 
hood  ? — Yes,  I have  considerable  intercourse  witli  them. 

Has  your  part  of  the  country  been  disturbed  ? — Yes ; my  own  properly  haS  no^  j 
but  the  immediate  vicinity  has  been  very  much  disturbed.  • • ’ '' 

120.  Rrs  Has 
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3J4  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  before  Select  Committee  (Session  1824) 
Has  that  disturbance  apparently  come  to  you  from  another  part  of  the  country  ?• — 
It  has,  as  far  as  1 could  trace  it,  from  Duhallow  and  Fermoy,  and  the  other  side  of 
the  Blackwater. 

Did  that  disturbance  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a conspiracy  or  of  a sudden  im- 
— 1,1  our  part  of  the  country  the  disturbance  was,  I think,  the  result  of 
emissaries  having  been  sent  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  people  that  were 
previously  disposed  to  embark  in  any  measure  tliat  might  be  proposed  to  them. 

Do  you  understand  tliat  those  emissaries  administered  oaths  to  persons  engaging 
in  those  conspiracies  ? — Y es. 

Do  you  recollect  the  date  when  the  system  of  swearing  began  ? — In  my  part  of 
the  country  I cannot  exactly  state  the  date ; but  I liave  reason  to  know,  tliat  the 
date  at  which  swearing  began,  was  a considerable  time  previous  to  those  dis- 
turbances. 

What  year? — 1 think  the  disturbances  commenced  in  1821,  immediately  after  the 
King’s  visit;  and  in  the  years  i8i6  and  1817  the  swearing  began,  at  least  I judge 
so  from  the  information  I received. 

Was  it  regularly  conducted?— No;  I do  not  know'  that  it  was;  1 believe  they 
only  swore  in  such  individuals  who  were  likely  to  promote  their  object. 

What  were  they  sworn  to  do? — To  be  ready. 

Was  that  all? — Yes,  so  1 understood ; from  the  concurrent  testimony  I have 
received,  I have  no  doubt  such  was  the  fact;  1 believe  it  w’as  pretty  general  on  the 
north  of  the  Blackwater. 

Did  it  come  into  the  county  from  the  neighbouring  counties  ? — I have  understood 
that  it  did. 

What  do  you  conceive  to  have  been  the  causes  which  led  to  those  disturbances? — 
They  are  so  various,  that  is  really  impossible  to  answer  that  question  precisely ; 
I conceive  that  one  of  the  most  remote  causes,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  elective  franchise,  which  I think  has  demoralized  the  people  of  our 
country,  that  I conceive  to  be  a remote  cause  which  has  operated  on  the  minds  of 
the  people. 

In  vvliat  w'ay  do  you  conceive  that  cause  to  have  operated  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people? — I think  it  has  destroyed  the  bond  of  union  between  landlord  and  tenant ; 
it  had  induced  individuals  to  divide  their  estates;  to  increase  an  already  very  numerous 
population,  and  afterwards,  when  there  was  a want  of  employment,  those  people 
were  naturally  disposed  to  join  in  any  measure  that  would  relieve  them  from  the 
situation  in  which  they  were  ])laced,  and  prepared  them  to  be  operated  upon  by 
individuals  who  have  an  object  in  view,  which  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  It 
induced  the  gentlemen  and  landlords  to  divide  their  ground  and  to  part  with  old 
tenants;  it  induced  the  middle  man  to  divide  his;  so  that  it  bccnine  subdivided  Into 
almost  incalculable  subdivisions.  I conceive  that  this  cause,  and  the  want  of  em- 
ployment among  the  labouring  class,  has  enabled  individuals  to  practise  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

Want  of  enqdoyment  on  the  part  of  those  who  used  to  give  it  ? — I conceive  that 
the  production  of  people  has  increased  far  beyond  the  means  of  employment. 
Certainly,  the  individuals  that  did  employ  labourers,  from  the  low  prices  and  from 
fhe  revulsion  which  took  place  by  the  peace,  were  unable  to  employ  to  a certain 
extent;  but  even  if  the  upper  classes  were  enabled  to  employ  them,  I think  that  the 
jiopulatiou  has  increased  beyond  the  existing  means  of  the  country.  I conceive  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  also  as  a cause  which  allows  them  to  be  operated  upon  by 
designing  persons  ; and  I liavc  little  doubt  but  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbances has  been  an  idea  that  the  people  had,  that  a change  will  take  place  at 
a particular  period. 

What  species  of  change  ?-- A change  altogether  ; they  arc  ignorant  themselves 
of  what  the  change  will  be. 

Do  you  advert  to  certain  propiiecics  which  have  been  extensively  circulated 
among  them  ?— 1 do.  I conceive  the  mode  in  which  the  tithes  were  levied,  the  want 
of  residence,  both  of  the  landlord,  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  the  clergy  ; I con- 
ceive the  Catholic  disabilities  of  course  to  have  their  effect ; I think  they  have  their 
effect,  certainly. 

Do  you  think  it  has  much  effect? — Not  much  among  the  common  people;  bat 
I think  that  it  has  an  effect  upon  them. 

Do  you  think  they  know  wdiat  it  means?  — No,  I do  not  think  they  do, 
abstractedly. 

' ^ What 
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,,ru  . 1 .hint  fl.pv  know  of  it  ?— I tliiok,  ill  our  port  of  the  country,  they 
ha™  atguVwea  that  the™  is  a grievance.  In  parts  of  the  country  probably  they 

Wea^Xre  is  a diflerenpe  in  the  law  as  it  is  administ^cd 

, “ f-y  „,,,i  Prr.tf'stnnts  ^ t thiiik  that  their  idea  is  not  so  much  that 

ftei'rls  a*^difference  in  the  law  as  ii  is  administered  to  the  Catholics  and  the  Pro- 
testants but  that  they  are  of  opinion  that  every  thing  goes  by  favour. 

Tt  do  tty  kno^  there  Le  privileges  open  to  the  Protestant  which  are  not 

open  to  the  Catholic  ? — Some  of  them  do.  _ _ ctiomn  ? Yes  thev 

^Have  they  generally  the  idea  that  their  religion  is  under  a stigma.  Yes,  they 

*"‘do  they  take  any  particular  part  or  interest  in  political  events  ?-I  think  not 

immediately  m our  pmt^  reading  newspapers,  or  having  them  read  to  them?— 

^DtTtlie  'procaidin^^^  of  the  Catholic  Association  produce  any  impression  upon 
them  ?— I believe  they  have  an  effect  upon  them. 

Do  von  think  that  they  are  acquainted  with  them  i— A es,  1 do. 

Have  you  hoard  of  any  hand  bills  sent  round  the  country  explaining  their  objects  ?— 

I have  not,  within  these  last  two  or  three  years.  ...  n 

Do  you  think  that  the  conduct  of  the  magistracy,  their  sms  of  omission  as  well  as 
commliion,  were  among  the  causes  which  produced  discontent  m the  minds  o) 
the  common  people  ?-I  think  there  was  an  idea  among  the  common  people  that 
every  thing  was  to  be  done  by  favour  and  affection,  and  I am  satislicd  'I  must 
have’produced  a degree  of  discontent;  however  that,  I think,  has  been  a good  deal 
altered,  though  it  did  not  prevail  so  much  in  our  part  of  the  country,  for  we  have 
had  nettv  sessions  established  for  a long  period.  r i i • 

In  your  opinion,  are  there  not  in  Ireland  too  many  magistrates  of  a low  descrip- 
tion ?— 1 am  satisfied  there  are  too  many  magistrates  of  that  description. 

You  conceive  that  there  are  magistrates  who  have  very  little  or  no  property  ? 

There  are,  as  I understand.  . . > v t i 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  is  there  not  a want  of  magistrates Yes ; 1 have 

reason  to  know  there  is.  , , „ , . r • * s 

Are  there  any  other  causes  to  which  you  would  allude;  rent,  for  instance  ? 

I would  say  rent,  and  the  subdivision  of  the  land,  which  is  a s}-stem  which  prevails 

in  Ireland.  2 t j 

Then  you  mean  to  assign  the  rents  as  amongst  the  causes  t—i  ao. 

Do  you  consider  the  rent  is  generally  felt  by  the  common  people  to  be  as  great 
a Grievance  as  tithe  ?-I  conceive  that  where  the  rent  and  tithe  are  both  moderate, 
riiev  are  neither  of  them  considered  a grievance  ; I do  not  myself  see,  where  the 
tithe  is  moderate,  that  there  is  much  greater  reluctance  to  pay  the  tithe,  than  the 

You  do  not  consider  that  there  is  more  reluctance  to  pa;^  the  one  than  the 
other?— I do  not;  I conceive  that  a common  man,  a farmer,  imagines  that  it  he 
did  not  pay  tithe,  he  must  pay  it  in  the  shape  of  rent.^ 

Do  you  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  mode  in  which  it  is  collected  that  makes  it 
more  irksome  to  them  than  rent It  entirely  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  collected;  in  the  parish  in  which  I. reside,  where  I have  some  property,  as  well 
as  in  another  parish,  I do  not  think  that  in  that  parish  where  I reside  the  tithe  is 
considered  a grievance  ; the  incumbent,  when  he  got  the  living,  called  a meeting 
of  the  parishioners,  and  arranged  the  payment  of  a certain  sum,  which  they  them- 
selves conceived  to  be  fair,  and  came  into  a regulation  with  them,  if  they  paid  in  the 
months  of  May  and  November,  he  would  never  raise  it  during  his  incumbency  ; 
thev  consented,  and  several  of  them  have  kept  their  agreement,  and  those  individuals 
have  never  expressed  themselves  dissatisfied  with  tithes,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned ; those  who  have  violated  their  agreements_  he  rmsed,  but  he  has  done  it  so 
reasonably  that  I do  not  think,  in  our  parish,  there  is  a single  opponent  to  the  tithe. 
What  parish  is  that?— The  parish  of  Dunbullogh. 

In  your  opinion,  if  the  mode  of  raising  the  tithe  could  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  be 
felt  in  itself  a grievance,  the  tithe  would  not  be  deemed  a greater  evil  than  the  rent 
paid  to  the  landlord  ?■ — I think  so.  . 1 - -m 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  practice  you  have  now  described  is  a general  one  ?— JNo, 
I do  not  conceive  it  is. 


7 .Tun*'  1S24. 
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Will  you  clesci'ib(3  the  mode  adopted  in  the  other  parish  to  which  you  alluded’— 
The  other  practice  is  to  value  the  tithe  hy  valuators,  and  to  set  it  to  those  individuals 
who  are  disposed  to  take  it  at  the  tithe  setting  dinner ; if  they  do  not  take  the  tithe 
of  course  they  become  liable  to  the  charges  made  hy  the  |)roctor,  and  the  several  law- 
proceedings  that  result  from  it. 

Do  you  know  at  what  period  of  the  year  the  valuation  of  the  lithe  takes  pl-ace  ?— 
Generally  about  the  months  of  June  or  July. 

Who  makes  the  valuation  ? — J'hc  proctor  apjiointed  by  the  clergyman. 

Docs  he  inform  the  tithe  payer  of  the  valuation? — Not  in  the  iinincdiate  parish 
that  ailjoiiis,  nor  I believe  in  any. 

Then  there  is  a tithe  setting  dinner,  at  which  the  tithe  is  let? — Yes,  let  to  the  indi- 
vidual whotakes  it. 

When  is  that  dinner  ?— It  is,  I believe,  after  the  tithe  is  drawn  and  separated. 

. May  not  there  be  a material  change  in  the  value  of  crops,  between  the  time  at 
which  it  was  valued  anil  the  time  at  which  it  was  set? — A very  material  change, 
iwhich.I  have  known  instances  of.  ' 

Of  which  the  clergyman  and  the  valuator  cannot  be  aware? — Yes,  except  from 
general  reputation. 

- When  the  tithe  is  so  let,  at  wluit  time  does  the  person  who  takes  the  tithe  pay  for 
it  — The  subsequent  year  ; the  lithe  that  falls  due  this  year  is  not  applied  for  until 
the  winter  of  the  subsequent  year. 

Docs  he  give  any  security  for  that  payment? — He  passes  his  note  generally 
for  it. 

Is  the  rate  agreed  for  generally  the  same  as  the  rate  of  the  valuation?— It  some- 
times is,  and  sometimes  not;  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  bargain  the  fanner  makes 
with  the’ clergyman. 

Is  it  not  commonly  a practice,  to  require  something  less  than  the  valuation?— 
Yes,  it  is  in  some  instances. 

Who  is  it  that  makes  the  arrangement  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  ? — Some- 
times the  proctor,  and  sometimes  the  clergyman  when  he  manages  his  own  tithes. 

But  does  not  the  clergyman  generally  leave  it  to  the  proctor  ? — Very  frequently- 
; believe. 

Then  the  proctor  exercises  a discretion  as  to  each  individual? — Yes. 

Docs  not  that  allbrd.  an  opportunity  of  acting  with  scvei-ily  to  tliose  in  tlic  parish 
toivards  wliom  he  has  any  grudge  ? — Certainly  it  does,  if  the  clergyman  does  not 
interfere. 

Does  the  proctor  require  any  kind  of  service  from  tliose  who  have  to  pay,  sucli 
as  digging  turf? — I have  liein-d  of  proctors  having  llicir  manure  driven  hoiue,  and 
other  services  done  to  tliein. 

Do  they  take  fees  ? — 1 do  not  know,  it  is  probable,  if  they  do  one  they  ma^ 
the  other. 

Wliat  w-ould  happen,  if  a payer  Vms  to  refuse  to  send  the  turf,  or  to  give  the 
fees? — A good -deal  would  depend  upon  the  feelings  of  the  proctor  and' the 
clergyman. 

Has  not  the  proctor  the  means  of  selecting  the  court  wlicrc  he  would  take  the 
person  who  does  not  pay.  the  tithe  ? — Certainly,  when  left  to  him.  ' ‘ 

The  party,  you  have  said,  is  not  apprised  of  the  valuation  at  the  time  ? — That 
is  not  liie  general  jiraclice. 

Is  there  any  dillici.ilty  in  lho.se  jiersons  inquiring  -what  the  amount  is  ? — 1 liavc 
understood,  lliat  ix-rsons  liave  made  an  inquiry  and  not  learned. 

Ls  that  a general  pi-acticc  ? — I believe  it  is  not;  there  are  instances  which  t 
have  known  to  my  own  knowledge,  within  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  they 
have  adopted  the  practice  of  giving  a field  note  of  the  value  of  the  tithes. 

That  is  at  the  time  of  the  valuation? — Yes. 

Is  that  tlic  quantity  and  price  ?— The  qnanlily  and  price  ; but  that  has  been  a late 
proceeding,  and  I believe  in  consequence  of  some  decision  made  by  Doctor  Pack. 

In  cases  in  whicli  you  have  known  the  information  to  be  refused,  what  course 
did  the  parties  adopt? — ^I'hey  have,  in  some  instances,  taken  the  tithe;  in  other 
instances  1 know  they  have  let  it  lie  over  till  they  were  either  summoned  before 
.the.  magistrates,  undei-  the  Act,  wliich  authorizes  them  to  inquire  into,  tithe  case^ 
or  gone  before  the  ecclesiasticai  court. 

. . Have  they  set  out  the  tithe  in  these  instances? — The  common  Irishman  finds 
great  difficulty  in  setting  out  the  tithes.  . . , . .i  .y>  I 

.What 
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What  arc  those  difficulties? — He  is  not  acquainted  -with  the  javv  prubahly  he 
intends  to  set  out  tlie  tithes  of  potatoes,  he  wants  a nieal_  for  ins  family,  and  he 
goes  and  digs  it  up,  which  is  contrary  to  law  ; he  has  no  ri^ht  to  separate  any  part 
before  he  sets  out  the  tithe.  I have  known  instances  of  tithes  being  set  out  last 
year,  they  were  taken  by  the  clergyman  and  in  some  places  were  afterwards  burnt. 

Do  not  the  resident  gentry  at  all  instruct  the  tenantry  a.s  to  the  legal  course'  to 
pursue,  in  order  to  guard  themselves  against  those  consequences  to  which  you 
allude  ?— Some  certainly  do ; but  I think,  in  many  instances,  they  are  not  disposed 
to  listen  to  what  their  landlords  say. 

Is  there  not  a general  impression  among  the  lower  orders,  that  putting  out  tithes 
in  more  than  three  or  four  instances,  is  a conspiracy,  rendering  them  liable  to 
punishment? — There  is. 

Does  it  operate  to  the  setting  out  of  tithes It  does ; I know  it  lias  prevented 
many  individuals  doing  it. 

Do  any  of  the  clergymen  let  tithes  to  tithe  farmers  ? — They  do. 

Was  that  a common  practice  in  the  county  of  Cork? — It  was,  but  I believe  has 
been  much  discontinued  of  late. 

Do  the  tithe  farmers  levy  the  tithes  with  more  severity  than  the  clergy? — Yes. 

Has  the  rate  of  tithes  been  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  fall  of  prices  ? — I believe 
it  has  in  some  parishes,  I do  not  think  the  rate  of  tithes  has  been  reduced  generally, 
except  in  very  few  instances;  but  the  last  two  years,  the  clergy  Iiave  received 
very  little. 

Have  they  charged  on  the  old  rate  ? — Yes,  I think  they  have. 

Do  you  think  the  conlinuance  of  that  high  charge  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  diminished  receipt  of  the  clergy  ?— No,  I do  not  tliink  it  has ; for  I have  known 
instances,  where  a clergyman  has  charged  moderately,  and  has  received  nothing  or 
very  little;  in  that  very  parish  I have  referred  to,  1 know  the  clergyman  has 
received  very  little. 

Was  the  rise  of  tithes  at  all  proportionate  to  the  rise  of  rents  in  the  high 
times  ? — Yes,  I think  it  was. 

What  was  the  rate  of  rent  in  your  neiglibourhood,  from  the  low  state  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  to  the  termination? — I think,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  the  land  was  set  in  my  part  of  the  country  from  ten  shillings  to  thirty  shillings 
an  acre;  probably  the  very  highest,  during  the  war,  it  rose  to  three  guineas.  I 
reside  adjoining  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  Cork. 

For  the  same  land  that  let  for  thirty  shillings  ? — Yes,  for  the  same  land  that  let 
for  thirty  shillings ; probably  the  rate  of  land  during  the  war  may  be  taken  from 
twenty-five  shillings  to  three  guineas,  not  including  mountain  ground. 

The  small  acre? — Yes,  the  small  acre. 

Do  you  know  what  was  the  rate  of  tithe  during  the  beginning  of  the  war  ? — I do 
not  know  exactly,  the  only  ground  I can  form  a conclusion  is,  from  a parish  where 
it  was  stated,  that  tbe  clergyman  of  tliat  pavisli  received  befoi'e  the  war  three 
hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  pounds  a year ; and  certainly,  that  parish  was 
rated  during  the  war,  from  fifteen  hundred  to  eighteen  hundred  pounds. 

Was  that  statement  on,  any  competent  . auU\prity,?7TTlt  was  stated  at  a public 
meeting  of  the  farmers,  and  was  not  denied ; it  seemed  to  be  admitted  as  ft  mattex-. 
of  fact.  a 

What  was  the  name  of  the  parish  ? — Whitechurch.  I have  understood,  at  one 
period  it  amounted  to  eighteen  hundred  pouvids;  fifteen  hundred  pounds  I have  no 
doubt  of. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  in  the  parish  of  Whitechurch,  there  was  any 
quantity  of  waste  land  brought  into  cultivation  during  the  time  you  have  been 
speaking  of? — There  certainly  was  some  brought  into  cultivation;  but  there  was 
a good  deal  of  land  during  the  war  under  dairy. 

To  what  do  you  conceive  that  the  land,  which  rose  to  three  guineas  during  the 
war,  has  now  fallen? — The  ground  which  was  about  tliree  guineas,  is  now  about 
thirty  shillings  the  average. 

What  was  the  amount  of  tithe  of  wheat,'  oats,  and  .potatoes  daring  the  highest 
time,  during  the  M'ar  ? — Fourteen  shillings  an  acre,  I think,  was  the  highest  in  the 
parish  of  Whitechurch.  It  was  publicly  stated  by  the  rector,  and  certainly  not 
contradicted  by  his  parishouers,  that  in  the  year  1 799,  when  he  took  possession  ofi 
the  parish,  he  laid  'down  a scale  of  the  rates,  and  he  mentioned  to  the  parishonfers 
that  he  never  would  raise  them  ; and  he  then  stated  to  them  the  fact,  tliat  he  iftiver 
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bad  raised  them  daring  the  ^I'liolc  war.  In  other  parislie.s  they  were  raised  very 
considerably. 

Having  stated  the  rate  of  liliic  was  Ibnrtccn  shillings,  upon  what  was  it  taken?— 
On  potatoes,  that  is  the  ijigliest  tithe  I have  understood  to  exist  in  my  part 
of  the  country,  e.xccpt  in  one  parish  where  it  amoimled  to  eighteen  shillings. 

What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  highest  rate  of  tithe  now  charged  upon  potatoes? — 

I tliink  ten  shillings  is  the  highest  now. 

M'hat  is  the  average  value  of  an  acre  of  potatoes? — The  produce  of  an  acre  of 
potatoes  is,  from  ten  to  fourteen  barrels  ot  torty-cight  weights,  taking  that  at  3 c?. 
a weight,  which  is  a very  low  price,  will  be  about  twelve  shillings  a barrel. 

Would  Ibat  be  a very  large  crop  for  a small  acre  ?— No  ; not  in  our  part  of  the 

country.  - . 1 • , t i j • 

What  is  a weight?— Twenty-one  pounds;  the  price  which  1 have  stated  is  very 

Wlio  provides  the  dinner  when  the  tithes  are  let  ?— The  clergyman. 

Docs  he  attend  it  himself  or  his  proctor  ?— Sometimes  the  clergyman  attends  it ; 
in  other  instances  only  the  proctor.  . . 

Is  the  proceeding  of  letting,  a sort  of_ auction ?— No,  it  is  not;  it  is  merely 
a contest  between  the  clergyman  and  the  tithe  payer,  as  to  the  quantum. 

Have  you  ever  heard  Unit  liquors  are  given,  and  drank  freely  at  those  dinners?— 
Yes ; liquor  is  always  given  upon  those  occasions. 

Is  it  the  practice  to  [irocecd  for  the  recovery  of  tithes,  by  proceedings  in  the 
court  of  Exchequer  in  the  county  of  Cork?— I never  heard  of  it;  tlie  only  courts 
1 liave  ever  heard  of,  are  the  courts  of  the  Vicar  General,  and  before  the 

'"'Are^tere  any  magistrates  who  are  tithe  farmers?—!  do  not  know  any  now  ; but 
there  were  some  in  our  county  ; there  was  only  one  whose  name  I knew. 

In  the  event  of  the  i-ecovery  of  tithe  taking  place  before  two  magistrates,  by 
whom  are  those  magistrates  selected  ?— Generally  the  clergyman  requests  they  will 
attend  at  a certain  day ; it  is  now  generally  done  at  the  court  of  petty  sessions,  or 
rather  at  an  adjourned  petty  sessions.  , , , , 

Are  you  acquainted  witli  the  costs  that  are  awarded  by  those  magistrates,  upon 
the  recovery  of  tithe  cases  ?— I have  heard  that  magistrates  m otl.cr  parts  of  the 
country  have  awarded  costs  ; it  has  been  the  practice  of  imigistrutes  m my  part  of 
the  country,  not  to  award  them.  _ 

As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  the  magistrates  m your  part  of  the  country  liave 
not  awarded  costs  ?— I understand  that  in  some  parts  of  our  county,  they  have 
awarded  costs  ; but  as  to  my  own  knowledge  as  to  the  matter  of  hict,  we  have  not 
for  several  years  awarded  costs,  in  any  instance ; and  1 speak  to  that  circumstance 
from  having  been  often  engaged  in  those  cases.  . , , , 1,  • /•  .1  „ 

Are  you  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  resident  landlords  of  the 

county  of  Cork? — 1 am.  . , 

Do  you  conceive  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  any  unneccs.sary  seventy  towards 
their  tenants  during  those  times  of  distress  os  landlords  1 do  not ; the  only  way 
in  which  I think  they  may  be  charged  with  it,  and  it  is  the  only  way,  is  in  any  case 
where  tliey  have  kept  up  arrears,  they  not  having  given  receipts  m lull ; that  is  the 
only  sort  of  severity  that  1 liave  known. 

Do  you  not  think  the  effect  of  those  disturbaiices  has  been  to  reduce  them 
greatly  to  a degree  of  distress? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  present  high  rate  of  interest  presses  heavy  upon  them  f— 

Do  you  think  that  any  measure  which  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  interest 
would  be  beneficial  to  them — I do. 

What  is  the  usual  rate  of  interest  in  Ireland  ?— Six  per  cent. 

Do  you  know  offices  where  money  has  been  lent  at  a lower  price  ?— I have  heard 
of  some  individuals  wlio  it  was  stated  wore  borrowing  money  in  this  country  at  hve 
per  cent;  but  the  money  has  not  yet  arrived  in  Ireland,  and  until  it  does,  of  course 

it  will  not  produce  any  effect.  . . 

Have  you  heard  of  any  creditors  having  refused  to  take  less  than  six  per  ceni . 

Has  that  refusal  originated  from  the  irregularity  of  llic  payment,  or  the  extent  of 
the  interest  ?— The  former  may  have  been  the  cause  of  refusal  in  some  j 

But  do  you  not  know  in  many  instances  there  is  great  reason  to  complain  0 
sort  of  irregularity  ? — I think  there  is,  from  what  1 understand. 
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Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  distress  of  the  times? — Ido. 

You  have  mentioned  that  you  thought  the  granting  the  elective  franchise  in  1793 
is  a circumstance  that  has  contributed  to  the  spirit  of  disturbance  that  has  prevailed 
in  Ireland ; do  you  mean  that  the  measure  was  an  incomplete  measure,  and  eU..er 
ouuht  to  have  been  withheld  altogether,  or  more  conceded  with  it  ? -My  own  opinion 
fit  bein"  only  a matter  of  opinion)  is,  that  the  nation  were  not  at  that  time  prepared 
for  such  a measure ; I think  it  admitted  a great  proportion  of  the  lower  order  to 
a privilege  that  they  were  not  prepared  for  at  the  time.  I t induced  the  gentlemarr 
to  subdivide  his  ground,  or  to  get  his  tenants  to  subdivide  it;  it  induced  him  to  do 
so  for  the  purpose  of  creating  parliamentary  influence.  , . r , i-  • > 

Did  it  not  excite  a desire,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  obtain  further  political 
concessions  ? — It  certainly  did  on  a great  portion  of  the  people.  ... 

Under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  state  of  disability  under 
which  the  Catholics  labour,  what  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  expedience  of 
granting  emancipation  ? — I conceive  that  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  it  gianted, 
and  accompanied  with  some  measure  that  would  have  a tendency  to  reduce  the  elec- 
tive franchise  would  be  of  service. 

You  would  propose  to  abolish  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  always  been  of  that  opinion  ? — No,  I have  not;  I was  of  opinion  that 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation  would  have  been  a dis-service  to  tlie  country ; I hav<^ 
from  conceiving  that  it  actually  could  do  no  harm,  and  might  produce  some  good 
(though  I am  not  aware  of  the  immediate  good),  formed  an  opinion  that  it  might  be 
of  service,  it  might  take  away  from  those  individuals,  who  I think  are  disposed  to 
throw  the  country  into  unpleasant  circumstances,  a ground  of  complaint ; and  I think 
it  might  conciliate  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  the  country. 

Do  you  think  that  Catholic  emancipation  should  be  accompanied  with  any  other 
measure,  to  render  it  of  the  utility  which  you  conceive  would  arise  from  it? — I think 
that  the  reduction  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  would  be  a useful  measure.  _ 

Do  you  think  that  the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  would  bo  desirable 
to  accompany  Roman  Catholic  emanciinition  ? — I do.  _ _ 

In  the  year  1821,  when  the  bill  for  granting  emancipation  so  nearly  passed  in 
Parliament,  was  there  any  great  objection  expressed  to  it  in  the  county  of  Cork? — 
None ; at  least  the  objection  was  trivial.  I have  been  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
city  of  Cork,  and  it  hardly  excited  a sensation  among  the  Protestants  oi  Cork  at  that 
time;  when  the  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  went  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  created  little  observation ; and  when  thrown  out,  there  was  no  exultation 
exiiressed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cork  at  the  time. 

Then  there  was  a general  feeling  that  the  measure  might  be  passed  to  the  benefit  of 
the  country? — 1 think  there  was  an  indifference  at  the  time;  averj  different  sen- 
sation was  excited  very  soon  after. 

To  wiiat  period  do  you  allude? — To  the  period  of  Mr. .O'CcuneH’s  letter  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  proceedings  that  took  place  after,  respecting  the  dressing 
of  the  statue,  in  the  month  of  November  1 822. 

What  proceedings  have  taken  place  since  then? — I think  a very  strong  sensation 
has  been  excited  against  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  amongst  the  Protestants. 

Have  any  Orange  lodges  been  established  at  Cork  since  ? — I have  heard  that  one 
has  been'established.  ..  . 

Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  government  in  preventing  the  dress- 
ing of  the  statue  that  this  party  spirit  has  been  excited? — I think  it  was  more 
excited  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  O’Connell,  and  its  producing  the  desired  effect  upon 
government,  in  inducing  it  to  interfere;  I think  that  was  the  supposition. 

Have  there  been  any  processions? — None. 

Was  it  supposed  that  the  government  were  acting  in  consequence  of  his  sug- 
gestions ? — I think  it  was  understood  a good  deal  to  be  so  in  our  part  of  the  country ; 
those  I was  in  the  liahit  of  speaking  to  conceived  there  was  a disposition  on  the 
part  of  government  to  make  every  concession. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  O’Connell’s  letter  ? — Yes. 

Then  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  Mr.  O’Connell,  a greater  excitement 
M'as  produced  tlian  by  the  passing  of  the  bill  by  the  House  of  Commons? — Cer- 
tainly, I think  so. 

When  you  pointed  to  the  elective  franchise  as  being  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  present  disturbances,  do  you  attribute  its  bad  consequences  to  the  subdivision 
which  it  has  occasioned  of  property  ? — No  ; I. attribute  it  to  its  demoralizing  effects, 
familiarizing  tlie  people  to  perjuries,  and  showing  that  the  landlords  and  clergy, 

S s 2 "'hen 
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Justin  M'Carty,  when  they  have  their  ovvn  object  in  view,  do  not  mind  tlie  people  peijuving 
themselves. 

' ^ Do  you  think  that  the  conduct  of  the  lantllords  and  the  clergy  was  such  as  to 

7 June  1824.  fiji-nish  ground  for  such  a supposition?— I do. 

Do  you  think  it  has  promoted  the  subdivision  of  land  ? — I do. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  any  church  or  collegiate  estates  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land ?— Yes,  I am;  an  estate  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne’s,  in  the  parish  of  Donagh- 
moi'e. 

What  is  the  state  of  the  tenants  of  that  estate,  in  comparison  with  tlic  tenants  of  other 
estates  in  that  neighbourhood  ? —I  do  not  think  they  are  better  than  other  estates. 

Dp  you  think  tl)cy  are  at  all  better? — I do  not. 

Do  you  think  the  subdividing  of  property  lias  gone  as  far  upon  that  estate  as  upon 
the  neighbouring  estates,  not  church  property? — I think  it  has. 

In  the  event  of  any  modilication  of  the  elective  franciiise,  do  you  think  lluit  that 
would  be  more  important  to  altei'  the  description  of  the  estate  to  a fee  simple,  or 
to  a very  long  term,  than  to  alter  its  money  value  ? — I think  it  would  be  better  to 
raise  its  money  value  and  extend  the  franchise. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — To  extend  it  to  chattel  property. 

Under  the  present  system  . of  creating  freeholds  in  Ireland,  have  you  not  known 
cases  in  which  a very  old  life  has  been  added  merely  ibr  the  imrpose  of  establishing 
a vote? — Certainly;  I may  say  it  is  a very  eommoti  (iraeticc.  An  old  life  the 
calculated  value  of  vvliich  would  be  infinitely  less  than  a chattel  interest  of  fourteen 
or  twenty-one  years. 

Has  not  this  system  of  making  forty  shilling  freeholders  been  very  much  promoted 
by  the  influence  of  members  of  Parliament,  in  obtaining  situations  from  government 
for  tlieir  friends  ? — I believe  persons  have  made  freeholds  to  create  interest  for  their 
friends. 

Do  you  not  think  the  motive  is  rather  a wish  to  act  with  their  families  and  friends, 
and  to  induce  them  to  go  with  them  at  elections? — I think  my  answer  goes  to  that 
lo  make  interest  for  their  friends. 

Do  you  not  think  they  would  wish  to  make  a little  for  themselves? — That  must 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  individual,  it  is  a dilficult  question  to  answer; 
generally,  I may  say,  I believe  it  to  be  the  case. 

Would  not  this  evil  of  forty  shilling  freeholders  be  very  much  <liminishcd  by  the 
patronage  of  government  being  reduced  or  diflcrenlly  applied? — 1 think  the  evil 
has  been  diminished  by  the  late  distresses. 

But  the  question  bears  upon  the  patronage  of  government  ? — Yes,  I should  think 
it  would. 

Has  not  the  patronage  of  government  been  very  much  reduced  of  late  in  con- 
sequence of  the  changes  in  the  revenue  department  ? — Yes,  X have  understood  so. 

Has  this  subdivision  of  voters  ever  taken  |)lacc  to  support  an  opposition  can- 
didate ? — Y es. 

To  as  great  an  extent  as  to  support  one  on  the  other  side  ? — Y"es. 

. Can  you  state  the  number  of  freeholders  registered  for  the  county  of  Cork  within 
a few  hundreds? — I have  not  lately  seen  the  registry. 

. Do  you  know  the  number  registered  a few  months  since  ? — No,  I do  not ; I have 
not  seen  the  register  for  some  time,  though  printed,  hut  I have  understood  that  the 
freeholders  at  one  time  amounted  to  between  14  and  20,000. 

Do  you  conceive  that  any  great  proportion  of  that  numbei',  could  have  been 
created  by  the  feelings  just  alluded  to? — I conceive  that  a great  |)roportion  of  that 
number  were  registered  for  the  puiqiose  of  supporting  particular  candidates,  or  par- 
ticular interests. 

Do  you  conceive  that  that  number  was  registered  for  the  mo,ot  part  for  the  object 
stated?— I conceive  that  they  were  registered  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  their 
friends. 

Do  you  mean  to  include  in  that  answer,  that  the  considerable  object  was  to  obtain 
situations  ? — Probably  it  was  in  some  instances  ; I believe  in  the  county  of  Cork 
it  was  more  to  support  particular  parties. 

You  have, stated  in  a former  part  of  your  evidence,  your  opinion  that  the  elective 
frtmehise  was  extended  to  the  forty  shilling  freeholders  before  tliey  were  prepared  to 
receive  it;  are  the  Committee  to  understand  from  that,  that  you  believe  the  class 
of  persons. who  constitute  the  forty  shilling  freeholders,  arc  not  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  value  of  that  franchise,  or  making  a right  use  of  it? — I think  they  were 
not  formerly. 
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Mei'curii,  9“  die  Junii,  1824. 

The  Right  Konourable  LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Justin  M^Carly^  Esquire,  again  called  in ; and  Examined. 

YOUR  observation  only  extends  to  forty  shilling  freeholders,  who  derive  their 
freehold  by  land  by  tilling  and  grazing?— No,  it  docs  not;  it  extends  to  forty  ^ 
shilling  freeholders  in  towns.  . , . . , . , , 

You  must  be  aware,  that  there  are  a great  number  of  highly  respectable  peisons, 
who  have  only  forty  shilling  freeholds  derived  from  houses? — I am  also  aware,  that 
there  are  respectable  persons,  who  are  only  forty  shilling  Ireeholders  by  tilling  and 
grazing,  under  the  jiresent  system. 

Are  there  many  persons  who  have  houses,  who  pay  a very  considerable  sum  per 
annum  for  those  houses,  who  have  only  forty  shilling  freeholds,  that  may  have 
twenty  pounds  or  fifty  pound  freeholds  ? — I am  aware  there  are  ; but  I am  also 
aware,  that  in  many  instances,  freeholds  are  created  in  towns.  I could  state  two 

instances.  , , „ . ^ 

Has  the  population  increased  very  much  in  the  part  of  the  country  you  are 

acquainted  with?— Yes,  I think  it  has.  tu  . 

Can  you  state  the  causes  of  that  increase? — I conceive  the  causes  which  1 have 
already  mentioned,  the  subdivision  of  lands  ; the  difliculty  of  preventing  the  growth 

of  families  upon  farms.  _ , , t i 1 1 ^ 1 4. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  this  subdivision  of  lands? — I have  already  stated,  that 
one  cause  I think,  was  the  elective  franchise ; another  cause,  was  the  facility  of 
raising  incomes. 

By  sub-letling?— By  sub-letting.  _ 

Do  you  apprehend,  that  liie  practice  of  giving  portions  of  land  to  the  son  upon 
his  marrying,  and  the  father  getting  the  wife’s  fortune,  has  contributed  considerably 
to  aut^ment  the  number  of  sub-lettings  ?— I do  think  so,  considerably. 

That  is  the  practice  in  your  county  ? — That  is  the  practice  in  my  county. 

Have  landlords  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  siib-division  of  their  estates. 
Several  have.  , 

Why  have  they  not  been  able  to  succeed  ? — If  a landlord  has  set  ground  on  lease, 
with  a non-alienation  clause  in  that  lease,  and  he  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  that 
non-alienation  clause,  and  consults  hia  attorney  on  the  subject,  the  attorney  will 
inform  him  that  he  may  proceed,  but  he  will  not  succeed. 

Is  not  the  non-alienation  clause,  a condition  in  the  lease,  generally  speakipg,  that 
if  the  land  is  so  underlet,  a penalty  shall  be  paid? — In  some  instances  it  is ; in 
others,  it  is  generally,  that  they  shall  not  underlet,  and  a power  of  re-entry. 

Why  are  landlords  unable  to  enforce  those  clauses? — The  practice  of  the  court 
is  a<rainst  them ; the  decisions  of  the  courts,  I understand,  in  several  cases,  have 
been  against  the  landlords.  _ ... 

Do  you  mean  the  decision  of  the  jqfies? — :The  decisions  both  of  the  juries  and 
the  courts  above  ; the  superior  courts.  rur  i 

Are  the  juries  interested  in  coming  to  those  decisions  ? — There  can,  1 believe,  be 
no  jury  constituted,  where  there  may  not  be  some  individuals  interested. 

Interested  as  middle  men  ?— Interested,  in  some  instances,  as  middle  men. 

• Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  landlord  is  not  able  to  preserve  his  property  from  the 
injury  that  is  done  to  it  by  this  system  of  underletting? — 1 conceive  not,  I have 
alw'ays  understood  not.  . . 

Do  you  not  conceive,  that  the  want  of  that  pow-er,  is  attended  with  great  injury 
to  properly,  and  also  great  injury  to  the  public  ? — I do. 

Would  it  be  beneficial  to  the  country  to  provide  an  effectual  remedy-  to  enable 
landlords  to  secure  their  property  from  this  injury?-— I think  any  remedy  that 
■would  enable  the  landlord  to  prevent  the  tenant  from  alienating  his  land,  would  be  a 
benefit ; I conceive,  that  any  remedy  that  would  also  enable  the  landlord  to  get 
possession  of  his  land,  would  be  of  service.  I know  many  grievances  that  have 
arisen  out  of  the  present  system. 

Do  you  think  that  this  evil  of  subdividing  land  is  of  such  great  importance  as  to 
justify  a very  strong  measure  for  accomplishing  the  object  of  enabling  landlords  to 
prevent  the  practice  ? — I do. 

20.  s s 3 
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Juttin  M'Carty,  Can  you  Suggest  to  the  Committee  any  measure  by  which  tliat  cun  be  effected? 

Lag.  ^ I conceive  that  if  the  clause  which  is  novv  in  all  leases  of  re-entry  was  made  effee- 
' tive,  that  it  would  be  of  service.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  old  law  provided  for  it 
9 June  1 24.  decisions  and  practice  of  the  courts  has  uniformly  worked  against  wliat 

I conceive  to  be  the  original  intention  of  the  law. 

Do  yon  think  it  can  be  practicable,  as  long  as  the  case  at  issue  goes  before 
a jury  ? — I conceive  timt  if  the  law  was  sufficiently  explained,  that  if  the  jud^e  put 
it  in  point  of  law  to  tlic  jury,  that  they  were  l)Ound  to  find  for  tlic  landlord, ”in  all 
cases  where  there  had  been  a violation  of  the  clause,  that  the  jury  would  not  find 
against  him ; that  is  my  own  impression.  My  own  impression  is,  tiiat  the  feeling  of 
the  court,  and  the  practice  of  the  court  being  against  it,  the  judge  throws  the  weight 
of  his  influence  against  it ; but  if  he  told  the  jury,  that  tbey  were  bound  to  find  for 
the  landlord,  I think  they  would  find. 

In  point  of  practice,  the  leaning  of  the  courts  has  been  against  the  landlords  as 
well  as  the  jury  ? — I have  always  understood  so. 

Then  there  woifld  be  no  confidence  placed  in  tlie  present  law,  if  left  as  it  stands 
without  alteration  r — I conceive  not.  ’ 

Might  a power  be  cnlruslcd  to  tlic  assistant  barrister  in  cases  wliero  the  rent  did 
not  exceed  five  pounds  a year  ? — Yes,  I think  it  might. 

_ Do  you  consider,  that  a great  part  of  the  increase  of  tlic  population  may  be  at- 
tributed to  this  practice  of  .subdivision  ? — I do. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  progress  of  the  population  is  likely  to  go  on  increasing 
as  i;npii.lly  as  it  has  done  of  late  years  ? — I conceive,  that  if  means  of  employment 
were  given,  and  an  improved  sykem  adopted,  the  population  would  probably  go  on 
steadily  ; and  my  own  impression  is,  that  the  population  is  not  too  large.  It  is  too 
laige  for  the  actual  state  of  tlic  country  j but  not  too  large,  if  there  were  means  of 
employment  afforded. 

Arc  not  the  means  of  employment  very  far  behind  what  is  necessary  to  give 
proper  employment  to  the  people  at  present  ? — V ery  far. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  means  of  employment  are  likely  to  increase  in  the  same 
jiroportion  as  the  population  is  likely  to  increase?— I think  if  the  country  wa.s 
quiet,  and  a capital  embarked  in  it,  that  the  means  of  emiiloymcnt  would  very 
(jiiickly  increase. 

Have  you  any  idea,  that  they  would  increase  as  quickly,  or  to  that  extent  as  to 
overtake  the  population,  and  bear  that  ratio  to  the  labouring  class,  as  to  admit  of 
suflicient  wages  being  given  to  them  to  enable  them  to  live  comfortalily  and 
decently? — Not  for  some  time;  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  it  wouhl  operate 
quicker  than  is  generally  supposed,  if  it  was  once  introduced. 

In  what  period  of  years  do  you  think  that  the  labouring  population  of  Ireland 
have  doubled  in  any  district  tliat  you  are  acquainted  with  ?— 1 should  state  within 
the  period  of  twenty-four  years. 

Is  it  not  likely  that,  from  their  present  circumstances,  and  the  habits  of  subdi-i 
viding  lands  amongst  themselves  and  their,  children,  they  will  double  anain  within 
the  same  number  of  years?—!  do  not  think  the  same  facility  will  be  aflbrded  them. 
I conceive  the  evils  that  liave  been  experienced  from  the  former  system  arc  sd 
strongly  felt,  tiint  I tliink  the  same  facility  will  not  be  afforded. 

Do  you  think  the  people  themselves  have  any  notion  of  the  inconvenience  of  thcii' 
own  increase  to  their  own  interests  ?— When  you  sec  it  still  increasing,  I do  not 
think  they  have.  Several  of  the  fanners  certainly  have  the  idea,  and  arc  diininisliing 
the  population.  I know  instances  of  tiieir  having  diminished  the  population  within 
the  last  six  months. 

In  wlmt  manner  do  they  effect  this  ?— By  getting  rid  of  their  siib-tcnants. 

Do  landlords  make  a practice  always  of  attempting  to  diininisll  llio  population' 
upon  their  estates  — I believe  very  much  so  latterly.  ' 

Is  it  not  the  general  practice  of  landlords,  as  their  estates  fall  out  of  lease,  to  keep 
only  a small  proportion  of  the  occupying  tenants  upon  tiiem  ; and  if  at  tlic  same 
time  they  were  enabled  to  enforce  non-alienation  clauses,  might  not  a system  of 
emigration  be  established,  which,  co-operating  and  acting  with  the  other, efforts, 
would  be  likely  to  produce  a considerable  effect  in  rctardin<r  the  pi-oaress' of  popu- 
lation ?--Yes,  I think  it  might.  ' 

Are  not  the  landlords  obliged  to  let  their  lamls  in  small  divisions,  from  not  being 
able  to  find  tenants  with  sufficient  eaiiital  to  luiderLcikc  laracr  ?— It  certainly  has  bcen- 
tlic  case.  j . ■ 
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I3  it  not  very  difficult  to  get  tenants  of  any  capital  at  all?— I think  not  latterly; 
when  I say  latterly,  I mean  within  the  last  two  years. 

What  aiHount  of  capital  do  you  speak  of,  as  to  the  means  of  carrying  on  farming, 
,vhat  would  you  consider  sufficient  to  buy  stock  for  a farm  ?-I  have  known  severa 
instances  latterly  of  persons  possessing  what  is  considered  in  Ireland  sufficient  capital 
fwhich  would  not  be  sufficient  capital  under  an  improved  system  of  agriculture;  but 
would  be  considered  capital  in  Ireland,  I mean  about  a couple  of  hundred  pounds. 

Are  there  manv  to  be  found  liaving  that  amount?— I do  believe  so,  and  1 will 
explain  the  reason ; those  individuals  have  probably  not  paid  their  rent  for  some 
vears  • they  have  been  lookingforward,  and  are  possessed  of  money  at  this  moment 
That  is  the  only  reason  you  can  assign  for  this  description  of  persons  being  to  be 
found  now  ? — That  is  the  only  reason  I can  assign.  , r t i i o 

Have  Pastorini’s  prophecies  been  much  in  circulation  in  that  part  or  Ireland  . 
They  have  been  considerably  in  circulation. 

Has  much  faith  been  put  in  them?— Very  great.  . 

Have  any  other  prophecies  been  circulated  among  them? — Yes,  tiiere  have. 
Pastorini’s  have  been  circulated  among  them  for  some  years,  and  other  prophecies 
of  Columb  Kill,  and  the  propliecies  of  M‘Aulifte,  I think,  have  been  circulated. 

bias  the  belief  in  those  prophecies  had  much  efiect  upon  the  minds  ot  the  pea- 
santry?— I conceive  a very  great  effect.  - u-  . f 

Do  you  think  that  a religious  feeling  has  mixed  itself  up  at  all  with  the  objects  ot 
the  disturbances  I have  no  doubt  of  a religious  feeling  having  prevailed  to  a very 

great  extent.  . • *.i  *.  i-  : . „ 

^ Independently  of  the  effect  of  the  prophecies?— No;  I conceive  that  religious 
feeling  has  been  induced  by  the  prophecies,  by  the  dissemination  of  those  works 

among  the  common  people.  . „ ^ ivi . i 

Has  any  peculiar  edition,  or  rather  has  any  collecUon  of  parts  of  the  Bible  been 
printed  separately,  with  notes,  and  circulated  ? — I understand  that  several  works 
have  been  distributed,  and  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  ot  them. 
The  Roman  Catholic  edition  of  the  Bible  has  been  lately  circulated  among  indi- 
viduals in  the  large  commercial  establishments  in  Cork ; this  edition  was  circulated 
by  individuals  who  went  about  offering  them  for  sale,  in  numbers,  at  a reduced  rate, 
and  to  such  individuals  as  stated  that  they  could  not  pay  for  them  at  the  time,  they 
were  given  ; it  being  mentioned  to  them  that  the  price  would  be  called  tor  at  some 
other  more  convenient  time ; I saw  one  of  those  works,  it  commenced  at  the  Keve- 
lations,  or  rather  commenced  at  the  third  epistle  of  Saint  John. 

Do  they  contain  long  extracts? — It  was  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  with 
notes.  . ■ r u 

Any  thing  more  than  that?— No,  nothing  more  than  that. 

Did  those  notes  go  to  establish  any  particular  interpretation  or  application  ot  that 

revelation?~Yes,  I think  they  did.  . i ,t 

• Will  you  state  what? — I myself  have  not  read  them  regularly  through,  but  1 con- 
ceive they  were  calculated  to  establish  a feeling  that  the  Roman  Catholic  churcli  was 
to  be  tlie  predominant  church  at  a particular  period  ; it  does  not  state  particularly 

tMd  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  encourage  the  circulation  of  those  publications  ? 

I cannot  say  that ; I do  not  know  that  they  encouraged  the  circulation. 

Were  they  in  the  habit  of  taking  notice  of  them,  in  their  discourses  at  the 

chapels  ? I have  heard,  I do  not  know  it  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  the  Roman 

Catholic  clergy  have,  in  some  instances  in  the  chapels,  mentioned  that  Pastoiini 
was  ridiculous;  but  the  only  ground  that  I can  liave  for  considering  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  were  acquainted  with  the  promulgation  of  those  books  was,  that  it 
a Protestant  edition  of  the  Bible,  any  edition  of  the  Bible,  or  any  other  1 rotestant 
work  happens  to  be  circulated,  they  get  instant  information  on  the  subject ; that  is 
the  only  ground  on  which  I form  the  opinion.  I think  it_  is  right  to  state,  what  is 
not  even  believed  by  several  individuals  in  Ireland,  that  it  has  come  to  iny  know- 
ledge that  those  prophecies  have  been  a considerable  time  in  circulation,  and  weie 
distributed  among  those  individuals  that  were  most  likely  to  disseminate  them  among 
the  lower  orders  of  people.  ^ , • j i * ..i 

By  a considerable  period,  what  lime  do  you  mean  ?— I have  ascertained  that  they 
were  distributed  in  the  year  1815. 

Had  you  ever  any  knowledge  of  the  source  from  whence  they  were  distributed  .^— 
I could  never  ascertain  the  exact  source  ; it  has  come  from  one  person  to  another. 
I have  ascertained  that  in  several  instances,  it  was  not  paid  for. 

on  S S 4.  Could 
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, Could  you  ascertain  whether  it  proceeded  from  Dublin,  or  any  other  particular 
place  ? — No  ; I have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  that,  except  from  the  evidence  of 
informers. 

Upon  that  evidence  have  you  ascertained  it  ? — I have  understood  from  informers 
that  all  those  things  came  from  Dublin.  ’ 

Who  do  you  mean  by  informers? — By  informers  I mean  approvers;  but  I did 
ascertain  the  other  circumstance  by  communications  with  the  common  people,  and 
from  Jiaving  got  possession  of,  and  traced  several  of  tlic  works.  I think  it  is  riuht 
to  mciilion,  that  even  a few  days  before  I came  over  here,  a person,  who  was  in  mv 
employment,  mentioned  to  me  that  whilst  the  men  were  at  work,  he  heard  some  of 
the  people  talking  of  this  prophecy.  He  ascertained  who  had  the  jirophecy,  and  got 
a manuscript  for  me ; it  was  very  ridiculous,  but  still  of  tliat  nature  that  might 
operate  upon  a superstitious  and  credulous  people. 

This  was  not  Pastorini’s  prophecy  ? — ^No,  this  was  not  Pastorini’s.  Two  days 
before  I received  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I ivos  passing  through  one 
of  myown  fields,  and  heard  some  persons  talking,  I found  myown  mason  rending  to  my 
gardener.  They  appeared  exceedingly  confused  ; thc.nnm  thrust  the  manuscript 
into  his  pocket,  and  told  me  he  was  reading  some  accounts  to  llie  gardener.  Tiie 
gardener  is-a  very  faithful,  confidential  fellow  ; I ascertained  from  him  that  it  tvas 
the  very  same  prophecy  that  I had  a copy  of  before.  I mention  this  just  to  show 
the  effect  it  lias  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Those  were  not  Pastorini’s  prophecies Those  wore  the  prophecies  of  Columb 
Kill. 

They  are  very  old  prophecies  ?— They  are  stated  to  be  very  old  prophecies. 

Do  Columb  Kill's  prophecies  point  to  any  particular  time  for  their  accomplish- 
ment?—I really  had  not  patience  to  rend  them,  but  they  point  to  a period  when  the 
Irish  power  is  to  be  predominant,  and  the  English  to  be  annihilated.  The  Marquis 
of  Abercorn  I think  is  to  be  the  great  champion  of  the  English  cause,  and  General 
O’Donnell  I think  to  appear  on  the  Irish  side;  it  is  exceedingly  ridiculous. 

Were  those  prophecies  in  circulation  among  the  people  before  Pastorini’s  pro- 
phecies  ? — I have  not  ascertained  that ; there  were  prophecies  in  circulation  amongst 
the  people  previous  to  the  last  rebellion,  and  whether  Columb  Kill  was  one  of  those 
prophecies,  I do  not  know.  There  was  one  prophecy,  that  tlie  king  would  not  be^ 
crowned. 

You  mean'thc  rebellion  of  1798? — I mean  the  rebellion  of  1798. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  an  improved  system  of  education  would  operate  to  pre- 
vent the  inllucncc  of  similar  prophecies  upon  the  peasantry  ? — I have  no  doubt  upon 
that  point ; I conceive  a moral  system  of  education  is  one  of  the  great  means  of 
tranquillizing  Ireland. 

The  question  refers  particularly  to  that  susceptibility  upon  the  subject  to  such 
prophecies  ? — I have  no  doubt  it  would  be  greatly  beneficial. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  would  operate  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the 
population? — I do.  1 think  a well  educated  person  would  probably  calculate  upon 
the  evils  that  might  result  from  early  marriages.  I would  stale  im  instance  of 
early  marriage  ; a very  short  time  since  a woman  appeared  before  my  liouse,  on 
asking  her  what  she  wanted,  she  said,  that  she  wanted  some  money  to  buy  a 
blanket;  on  inquiry  why  this  blanket  was  to  be  bought,  she  slated,  that  she  and  a 
man  were  going  to  be  married,  and  they  had  got  a sheet,  liad  taken  an  acre  of 
potatoes,  and  only  wanted  a blanket,  and  that  was  to  be  their  stock. 

Do  you  not  think  the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  [iriests  by  government, 
would  tend  very  much  to  prevent  early  marriages;  tfiat  early  rmuTiages  would  not 
take  place  so  frequently  if  they  were  paid  by  government  ? — I think  the  payment  by 
goveinment  of  Roman  Catliolic  priests,  would  be  a great  advantage  on  other, 
accounts  5 but  at  present  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  have  in  some  degree 
checked  it.  f 

In  what  way  ? — By  a licence,  which  they  require  for  murria.'re  now.  . -ij  . 

Who  is  that  got  from  ? — Either  from  the  bishop  or  the  vicar -general;  I think  it 
comes  to  one  guinea. 

Is  there  any  other  difficulty  in  obtaining  that  licence  but  the  navinent  of  that 
sum?— No.  ^ ^ 

Have  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  .education- 
of  children?— As  a matter  of  observation,  I think  as  a body  they  have  not. 

Wiiere  they  have  attended  to  it,  have  they  attended  much  to  the  improvement  of 
the  morals  of  the  people  r — There  are  Roman  Catholic  establishments,  where 

i believe 
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lieve  very  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  morals ; in  the  establishments  under  the 
nuns,  now  in  Cork,  there  is  very  great  attention  paid  to  the  morals  of  the  children. 

They  are  confined  to  a small  circuit? — They  are. 

The  nuns  are  in  possession  of  very  large  funds  ? — They  are. 

They  have  lately  made  large  purchases? — They  have;  one  body  of  nuns  has'. 
There  is  another  body  of  nuns  in  Cork,  who  only  attend  to  the  instruction  of  the 
lower  orders,  who  have  not  very  large  funds. 

One  body  made  a large  purchase  the  other  day  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  hear  what  they  paid? — I heard  they  offered  8,000/.  for  one  place; 
but  I do  not  know  what  they  have  given  for  the  place  they  have  bought. 

The  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Oloyne  does  not  allow  any  part  of  scripture  to  be 
read  in  these  schools  ? — I know  the  fact,  that  he  has  prohibited  the  scriptures,  by 
a letter  I got  yesterday,  from  one  part  of  his  diocese,  where  hitherto  there  has  been 
no  obstacle,  to  a school  I am  interested  in;  the  children  have  been  removed.  The 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Cioyne,  Dr.  Copinger,  has  established  himself  a school 
at  Cove,  which  I understand  is  very  w'ell  conducted;  and  where,  as  I understand, 
scripture  lessons  are  introduced.  I have  heard  he  has  purchased  scripture  lessons 
published  by  the  Kildare-street  society. 

Has  the  bishop  of  Cork  prohibited  the  scriptures  being  read? — I have  not  heard 
that  he  has  actually  prohibited  the  scriptures;  he  has  not  sanctioned  them 
certainly. 

He  has  not  prohibited  them  ? — I have  not  heard  of  any  direct  prohibition,  he  has 
not  sanctioned  them. 

In  the  cases  where  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  prohibited  the  scriptures,  is 
it  the  Bible,  the  whole  of  the  Bible,  or  any  part?' — The  Testament,  the  Douay 
Testament. 

In  these  cases,  where  the  Testament  has  been  prohibited  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  what  books  are  allowed  to  be  read  by  them? — In  those  schools  where  the 
scriptures  are  prohibited  I do  not  believe  that  they  have  inquired  much  as  to  books; 
in  the  schools  that  I am  acquainted  with  it  is  a necessary  point  that  the  scriptures 
shall  be  read. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  Reeves’s  History  of  the  Bible,  and  Challoner’s  Morality 
of  the  Bible? — No,  I am  hot. 

Have  you  ever  heard,  that  those  books  are  freely  admitted  by  the  Catholics  in 
their  schools? — I have  not  an. opportunity  of  knowing. 

Did  you  ever  hear  or  know' of  any  other  prophecies  taking  such  hold  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  as  these? — Never,  and  I think  that  can  easily  be  acconnted 
for. 

Have  you  ever  gone  into  any  of  the  common  schools  in  Ireland  ? — I have. 

What  description  of  books  have  you  found  read  there? — Every  description. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Life  of  Freney,  the  robber,  being  read  there? — 

I have  heard  of  it. 

Have  you  seen  it  ? — I think  I saw  it  at  a school  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  ; that 
was  some  time  since,  it  was  in  great  vogue  at  that  time. 

The  lives  of  the  Irish  Rogues  and  Robberies  ? — I have  no  doubt  tliat  has  been 
often  used. 

Have  you  ever  seen  it  yourself? — Not  in  scliools. 

Moll  Flanders  ? — No;  I never  saw  that. 

Have  there  been  any  efforts  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  to  prevent  the 
use  of  those  books  of  late  ? — I have  no  doubt  since  the  discussion  has  taken  place, 
there  may  have  been ; but  I think  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  until  lately,  had 
not  turned  their  attention  towards  the  schools,  excepting  in  towns,  where  they  pro- 
bably 'have. 

Has  any  cheap  edition  of  the  Prophecies  of  Pastorini,  been  lately  published  in 
the  city  of  Cork? — Yes. 

By  whom  do.  you  know  was  that  published  ? — I do  not  know;  I believe  by  a 
bookseller  of  the  name  of  Fergusson. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  Fergusson  ? — No ; I have  been  in  his  shop. 

Is  he  a Catholic  or  a Protestant  ? — T do  not  know  ; I have  heard  that  there  were 
extracts  published,  and  I endeavoured  to  get  at  them,  but  was  not  able  to  succeed ; 
though  a bookseller  in  Cork,  who  was  the  most  likely  person  to  find  out  where  it  was 
to  be  got,  I never  was  able  to  get  those  extracts. 

You  never  found  those  extracts  in  circulation,  in  any  part  of  the  country? — 

I have  heard  of  their  being  in  circulation;  I have  heard  so  from  Roman  Catholies.'^ 

20*  T t Have 
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Jiil'Cariy,  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  phrase,  “ A Conolly,  ” in  the  country,  a particular 
paper,  beingcalled  “A  Conolly?” — No;  I never  heard  tliat. 

' ' Were  you  ever  in  a Roman  Catholic  sciiool  ? Yes;  I liave  been. 

9 June  1824.  an  opportunity  of  Judging  of  the  proticiency  of  the  children  ?~I  ebn- 

that  their  proficiency  in  the  generality  of  tire  schools  in  Ireland,  is  very  bad ; 

I think  there  is  the  mime  of  education,  hut  certainly  it  is  but  the  name;  some 
individuals  may  improve,  but  the  generality  of  the  children  tiiat  go  to  the  schools 
in  Ireland,  might  as  well  have  remained  away. 

Do  you  think  that  in  those  schools,  they  have  such  a facility  of  getting  books,  as 
to  leave  them  the  choice  of  what  books  they  will  use  r 1 he  practice  in  the  country 
schools  is,  when  the  parent  sends  his  child  to  school,  he  buys  any  book  that  he  finds, 

pp  matter  what.  . . , . , ■ i 1 1 5 v 

Do  not  you  think  that  may  account  for  their  having  such  bad  books  x 

Poes  that  include  the  scriptures,  if  the  parents  choose  to  buy  that  book.  No; 

I think  the  scriptures  seem  to  be  prohibited. 

Docs  it  aiipear  to  you  that  any  pains  have  been  taken  to  put  books  of  infitruetTOH 
into  the  hands  of  children,  in  those  small  schools  — Certainly  not ; they  are  taught 
writing  and  cyphering,  w'hich  they  are  most  anxious  for;  and  1 think  wnting  and 
cyphering,  cyphering  particularly,  is  the  only  thing  in  general  they  arc  taught  well; 
the  reading  is  execrable.  , • ^ ^ • i 

There  appeared  to  be  no  wish  to  leach  them  any  thing  further.  Ccitainly  not; 
there  certainly  is  a great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  parents  that  the  cliild  shall  be 

Do  you  know  enough  of  Roman  Catholic  schools,  to  say  whether  the  priests  aic 
not  in  the  habit  of  giving  religious  instruction  once  a. week  I understand  that 

latterly,  within  a few  years,  in  several  jiarishes,  the  children  are  taught  tliou  cate- 
chism by  tlie  Roman  Catholic  priests ; but  I will  also  state,  that  the  most  shameful 
instances  have  come  before  me,  as  a magisUatc,  of  the  ignorance  of  the  lower  order 
of  the  peasantry  as  to  religious  duties,  so  much  so,  as  to  attract  even  the  observation 

of  slanders  by.  r • . • 

Is  there  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  children  themselves  for  scripture  111* 
struction  ? — A very  great  anxiety  to  receive  instruction.  • i , 

To  receive  instruction  as  connecled  with  the  scripture?-^!  think  there  is. 

Is  this  opposition  to  the  scriptures,  one  that  has  been  prevalent  in  the  country 
long,  or  is  it  of  late  introduction? — The  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  tli6 
Bcriptures  is  not  a new  thing;  it  is  of  many  years  standing.  'Ihere  was  an  oppo- 
sition to  it,  it  ceased;  it  was  then  revived,  and  ceased  again  for  a time.  I "'•h 
state  here  an  instance  of  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  a Doctor  Callaghan,  the 
parish  priest  of  Inniscarra,  as  good  a man  as  could  be ; lie  went  to  the  school  at 
InnisCarra,  some  apology  being  made  for  tlic  introduction  of  the  established  legta- 
ment,  he  tore  out  the  title-page,  and  said,  That  is  as  good  a book  as  can  be. 

Do  you  attribute  any  portion  of  the  opposition  which  is  made  to  scripture  in- 
struction, to  the  circumstance  of  making  the  reading  of  the  scripture  a sine  qua  non 
in  the  schools? — I conceive,  if  I am  asked  my  opinion  as  to  the  opposition  to  the 
reading  the  scripture  in  Ireland,  at  this  moment,  I attribute  it  to  the  proceedings 
that  look  })lace  at  the  Kildare-street  Society  on  some  motion  that  was  made.  I con- 
ceive that  that  has  been  the  great  moving  cause  of  the  opposition  to  the  scriptures; 
because  I believe  that  many  Roman  Catholic  clergy  would  be  well-disposed  to 
allow  them  to  read  the  scriptures,  if  there  was  not  some  other  motive,  from  my 
knowledge  of  them. 

Do  you  not  think  the  anxiety  that  the  Protestants  show  to  have  it  done,  excites 
a suspicion  in  the  minds  of  Catliolics,  that  it  is  for  some  peculiar  object?  Not  oj 
the  lower  orders  of  Catholics. 

Do  you  think  it  is  so  in  the  higher  order  ? — I do  not. 

Do  not  you  think  the  priests  imagine  that? — I do  not. 

Will  you  explain  of  what  nature  those  proceedings  were  at  the  Kildare-stree^ 
Society? — It  was  at  the  period  when  Lord  Cloncuvry  and  Mr.  O’Connell  went;  0 le 
meeting  and  opposed  the  scriptures,  and  were  not  received  with  that  attention  ley 
probably  expected.  . , 1 ' 

Having  alluded  to  that,  do  you  not  recollect  whether  the  question  was,  'y 

a committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  how  far  the  society  bad  adheie  o 
original  principle  of  not  interfering  with  sectarian  diflerences? — I am  not  suui.Ciei?  y 
acquainted  with  the  subject  to  state  what  took  place  there.  What 
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What  reason  have  you  for  supposing  that  those  proceedings,  whatever  they  may  Jnstm  M'Carfy, 
have  been,  have  had  anj'  considerable  influence  on  the  feelings  of  die  priests  M-ith  ^ 

respect  to  reading  the  scriptures  in  their  schools  ? — Because  I conceive  that  the 
opposition  to  the  scriptures  has  varied  according  to  the  state  of  political  feeling  in  ^ 

Dublin.  I conceive  that  the  priests  have  in  several  instances  relaxed  ; and  I may 
say,  in  several  instances  sanctioned  the  inti-oduction  of  the  scriptures.  In  fact 
I conceive  that  the  opposition  of  the  priests  to  the  scriptures  is  more  political  than 
religious. 

Is  the  Committee  to  understand,  tiiat  the  late  opposition  proceeded  from  a party 
spirit,  rather  than  from  any  apprehension  of  the  motives  of  the  Protestants  in  wish- 
ing the  scriptures  to  be  read  in  the  schools  ? — I conceive  so. 

If  the  Roman  Catholics  were  to  insist  upon  Protestants  making  any  particular 
work  a school  book,  would  not  that  induce  the  Protestants  to  be  cautious  and  sus- 
'picious  of  the  motives  that  induced  them? — I tliink  any  other  work  but  tlie  Bible. 

Can  you  state  any  particular  period  in  Ireland,  at  which  the  reading  of  the  scrip- 
tures ever  was  encouraged  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  ?—I  cannot  state  any  period 
when  it  was  encouraged ; but  I think  there  have  been  several  periods  at  which  it 
was  permitted. 

Do  you  happen  to  know,  that  a National  Education  Society,  as  it  was  called,  was 
attempted  to  be  established  shortly  after  that  motion  was  made  in  tlie  Kildare-street 
Society,  of  which  you  spoke  ?— I do. 

Do  you  know  that  that  society  was  patronized  by  Lord  Cloncurry  and  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell?— Ido. 

Do  you  not  believe  that  some  of  the  opposition  that  was  given  to  the  reading 
the  scriptures  at  the  Kildare-strcet  Society,  was  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  this 
National  Education  Society  ? — I cannot  state  that.  I believe  the  opposition  to  the 
scriptures  has  been  political,  and  has  varied  according  to  the  political  feeling  amongst 
the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Do  you  believe  that  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Lord  Cloncurry  declaring  against  the 
reading  of  the  scriptures  in  the  Kildare-street  Society  contributed  to  make  the 
priests  oppose  the  introduction  of  them  in  the  schools? — I do;  and  I believe  the 
priests  in  several  instances  w'ere  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  rules  and  regulations; 
they  only  knew  the  Kildare-street  Society  through  their  political  information. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  Kildare-street  Society  has  been  misrepresented  in  tlie 
parts  of  the  country  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — I do;  and  I know  that 
sending  up  schoolmasters  to  Dublin  to  the  Kildare-street  Society,  has  been  the 
means,  in  a great  measure,  of  counteracting  that  misrepresentation. 

Can  yon  say  whether  the  Kildare-street  Society  and  its  rules  have  been  made 
a party  and  political  question  in  Ireland  of  late? — I conceive  they  have. 

Is  that  a party,  as  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  or  has  it  divided  Protestants 
themselves? — I think  it  is  a party  made  between  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic. 

Do  you  know  any  schools,  in  your  own  part  of  the  country,  that  have  been  assisted 
by  the  Kildare-street  Society  ? — I do. 

Are  they  well  attended  ? — They  have  been ; they  have  varied,  and  there  have 
been  attacks  on  them  at  various  times,  the  children  have  always  returned. 

Has  any  particular  exertion  been  made  lately,  within  these  few  weeks,  to  with- 
draw the  children  from  those  schools  that  have  been  established  and  supported  by 
the  Kildare-street  Society? — From  the  information  I have  received,  I understand 
very  great  exertion  has  been  made, 

More  exertion  than  at  any  other  time  ? — Considerably  more,  and  in  those  parishes 
where  there  was  no  opposition  before. 

Have  they  been  attended  with  success  ? — I cannot  answer  that  as  I am  not  in  the 
countiy ; I believe  I stated  an  instance  before,  where  the  children  had  been  removed. 

Dntely  ? — Lately. 

Have  many  copies  of  the  Bible  got  among  the  lower  orders  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ?— A good  many  copies  of  the  Douay  Testament;  the  Bible  has  not  got  among 
the  people  ; I would  beg  to  be  understood,  that  when  I speak  of  the  Bible,  I mean 
the  Testament,  n hich  is  the  only  tiling  required  to  be  read. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  priests  have  taken  them  away  from  the  children  when 
they  found  them  with  them  ?-— I have  heard  that  they  have,  and  in  several  instances 
have  sent  them  back,  in  other  instances  I know^  the  priests  have  allowed  them  to 
read  them. 

Were  the  people  anxious  to  get  possession  of  the  copies  of  the  Testament;  have 
thpy  shown  anxiety  to  get  them?— I do  not  think  there  has  been  that  very -great 

T t 2 anxiety 
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anxiety  among  the  people  themselves ; there  is  an  anxiety  among  the  childrenj  it 
being  made  a higher  class  Irook ; that  is,  its  being  alloived  to  be  rend  only  by 
scholars  irho  have  arrived  at  a certain  degree  of  prohciency,  of  course  makes  it 
ilesirahle  ; I do  not  know  that  that  desire  has  extended  beyond  that. 

How  has  the  office  of  sub-sheriff  been  executed  in  the  county  of  Cork,  with 
respect  to  the  execution  of  writs  ?— With  respect  to  tire  execution  of  writs,  I believe 
it  has  been  bettor  executed  than  in  several  other  counties  1 have  heard  of,  though 
1 do  not  think  it  is  perfect.  j . j ^ , 

In  wliat  respect  do  you  consider  it  is  not  perfect?— If  it  is  understood  that  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  writ  constitutes  the  due  execution  of  the  office,  I think 
I may  answer,  certainly,  that  writs  are  not  duly  executed  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

You  are  speaking  now  of  the  present  time?— I am  speaking  generally  of  what 

has  been.  , , . , . a.  • • 

What  opinion  is  entertained  in  the  county,  of  the  propriety  of  being  verj;  strict  m 
executing  writs?— The  opinion  in  the  county  is,  tiiat  if  a man  15  too  strict  ill  execu- 
ting writs,  he  probably  would  injure  the  couiitiy. 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  expression  to  that  effect  made  use  of  by  sub-sheriffs?— 

' 'wilatd'id'ho  say?— I have  lieard  that  tlic  sub-sheriff  stated  that  ho  had  been  of 
tlie  greatest  service  to  the  county,  in  not  pressing  individuals,  and  tliat  the  county 
had  eventually  not  lost,  which  I believe  in  our  county  to  be  the  fact. 

Did  he  say  that  if  the  office  got  into  the  hands  of  an  honest  man,  it  would  rum 
the  county  ? — 1 cannot  say  that. 

\A  Member  of  the  Conmittee  stated  that  he  had  heard  a sub-sheriff  say,  that 
if  the  office  nt  into  the  hands  of  an  honest  honourable  man,  the  country  would  be 
ruined'"  that  is,  if  it  got  into  the  hands  of  a man  who  strictly  executed  writs.] 

Witness  With  regard  to  what  has  just  been  said,  probably  tlie  very  same  indi- 
vidual stated  to  me  a fact;  a man  applied  to  him  to  execute  a writ  mstantcr,  and 
renuired  the  warrant  instantly  against  a gentleman  of  property;  he  refused  to  do 
it  being  otherwise  employed  at  the  time  ; and  that  individual  was  informed,  that 
here  1,  as  a writ  against  him.  He  came  to  town  ; it  was  a writ  of  . 200  . and  tile 
Llividual  paid  it  in  six  weeks  ; whereas,  if  the  writ  had  been  executed,  tlie  proba- 
bility was  that  lie  might  not  have  paid  any  thing.  I heard  that  stated  by  tlie 

"'’ofnerally  speaking,  if  a debtor  liappeiis  to  be  upon  friendly  ‘t’™*  "itj; 
sheriff  has  not  the  creditor  a very  poor  chance  of  recovering  Ins  debt  ?— No,  1 think 
not  in  our  county  ; I think  the  creditor  docs  not  lose  in  our  county. 

Do  vou  happen  to  know  with  respect  to  oilier  counties?—!  have  understood  in 
other  countiei  indeed  it  is  a thing  so  well  known,  that  I may  state  it  as  matter  <d 
fact  in  some  counties,  one  particularly  that  I know,  the  sub-slieiiffs  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  a certain  annual  sum,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  writs 

from  being  carried  into  effect.  rn  i 5 t i i-  u * 

Do  not  YOU  believe  that  this  is  ever  done  in  the  county  of  Cork  ?— I believe  that 
any  thing  of  that  kind  merely  extends  to  the  slierifTs  year  of  oflicc. 

Instances  of  that  kind  have  occurred  ; tliat  is,  instances  in  which,  in  consideration 
of  a sum  of  money,  the  sub-sheriff  does  not  perforin  his  duty  ?— He  postpones  it 
until  the  expiration  of  his  year. 

' You  mean  that  he  gives  indulgence  as  long  as  he  can  ? — \ es.  _ _ 

But  the  writ  is  ultimately  executed  ?— I understand  that  the  writs  m our  county 
are  ahvavs  ultimately  executed  ; that  is,  for  several  years  back  1 have  not  heard  oi 
the  hitrh  sheriff  having  suffered  from  the  act  of  his  sub-sbenft,  winch  I take  to  be 
the  criterion.  I take  it,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  tlie  sheriff  executes  the  writ. 

Suppose  that  the  debtor  withdraws  himself  in  the  mean  while,  knowing  that  the 
MTit  is  out  against  him?— I cannot  state  particular  cases,  but  there  certainly  is  an 

opnortuhitv  for  that.  . *iw. 

Vgnld  not  it  be  the  natui  al  efl'ect  of  the  sub-sheriff  sii5|)eiiditig  the  issue  ot  me 

'wrii'till  the  latter  end  of  his  office?— It  may  have  occurred. 

When  he  so  suspends  the  execution  of  tlie  writ,  he  generally  gives  notice  to  1 e 

debtor  that  there  is  such  a writ  ? — That,  I believe,  is  tlie  regular  course.  . . . t 

Docs  he  take  security  from  the  debtor,  when  he  gives  him  notice  that  a writ  is.ou 
against  him?— I do  not  know  that  he  does. 
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Do  you  conceive  that  he  takes  security  ?— I conceive  that  in  some  instances  he 
does  not ; he  relies  on  the  integrity  and  the  honour  of  the  gentleman.  In  some 
instances,  probably  he  takes  an  inventory  of  his  goods. 

May  not  the  sub-sheriff  be  guilty  of  corrupt  practices  in  making  false  returns, 
without  implicating  the  high  sheriff? — He  may,  certainly,  if  he  makes  false  returns. 

Is  it  not  the  practice  for  sub-sheriffs  to  take  money  on  condition  of  making  false 
returns,  in  some  counties  in  Ireland? — I have  heard  it  has  been  the  case. 

What  do  you  understand  by  sub-sheriffs  in  some  counties  receiving  annual  sums 
from  debtors? — I am  not  acquainted  with  the  machinery  of  the  sheriff’s  office 
sufficiently  to  answer  that  question}  I understand  that  individuals  have  paid  annual 
sums  for  the  purpose,  as  I conclude,  of  the  sheriff’s  making  false  returns,  and  that 
that  goes  over  from  one  year  to  another ; I have  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 

Do  you  know  instances  in  which  the  sub-sheriff  has  been  continued  for  several 
years  in  office? — I know,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  he  has  been  continued  for 
several  years. 

For  the  last  six  or  seven  years  ? — At  least. 

Do  you  suppose,  .that  a creditor,  who  found  that  he  could  not  by  process  of  law 
succeed  in  recovering  his  debt  from  a debtor,  would  be  much  encouraged  in  insti- 
tuting proceedings  against  the  sheriff? — Instances  have  occurred  of  proceedings 
being  instituted  against  the  sheriff,  and  verdicts  being  found  against  him.  At  the 
last  assizes  of  the  county  of  Cork,  I think  there  was  a verdict  against  one  sheriff. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  thing  was  recovered  ? — Of  course  it  will  be  reco- 
vered. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  have  recourse  to  that  process  for  a small  sum? — 
No ; for  small  sums,  the  sheriff,  I believe,  in  general  executes ; the  sheriff,  for  small 
sums,  gives  the  w'arrant  to  his  bailiff  or  to  bailiffs  appointed  by  the  parties  espe- 
cially, and  the  warrants,  T believe,  are  executed ; I do  not  believe,  for  small  sums, 
there  is  any  deficiency. 

What  should  you  call  a small  sum  ? — 1 mean  sums  under  100  A 

Is  not  the  effect  of  that  difference  which  you  have  described,  to  produce  a more 
severe  exaction  of  debts  by  legal  process  against  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community, 
than  against  the  higher  ?-|-It  is.  ' ' 

Do  you  know  that  the  sheriffs  are  in  the  habit  of  granting  specialties  for  any 
larger  sums  than  100/.  ? — I believe  not;  I believe  the  practice  is  not  to  grant  for 
large  sums. 

Can  you  state  the  counties  in  which  you  understand  the  abuses  principally 
prevail? — I understand,  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Tipperary.  I have  heard 
Clare,  but  Galway  and  Tipperary,  I understand,  are  particularly  bad ; and  in  some 
other  counties,  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  I understand  they  prevail  to  a great 
extent. 

With  regard  to  the  creation  of  freeholders  and  voters,  do  you  conceive,  speaking 
generally  from  your  local  knowledge,  that  the  creation  of  forty  shilling  voters,  is 
the  cause  of  the  multiplication  of  holdings,  or  is  the  effect  of  the  multiplication  of 
holdin«is  ? — I think  it  was  originally  the  cause,  it  led  I think  to  the  subdivision  ; an 
individiml  then  found  that  by  the  subdivision,  be  acquired  probably  an  increase  of 
jjroperty,  and  from  thence  it  proceeded  ; but  I think  the  original  cause  of  subdi- 
vision was  for  the  purpose  of  creating  forty  shilling  feeholders.  - 

In  point  of  fact,  now  does  it  not  more  generally  happen,  that  persons  wishing 
to  create  freeholds  give  leases  to  individuals  of  farms  existing  upon  their  property, 
rather  than  to  bring  in  new  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  creating  votes? — Latterly 
I conceive  it  has  been  the  case  ; but  originally  I conceive  the  ground  was  portioned 
out  for  the  purpose  of  getting  freeholds  ; the  ground  was  previously  set  in  tolerably 
large  farms,  and  for  the  purpose  of  getting  those  freeholds,  I think  the  original 
tenant  was  either  engaged  to  set  to  hia  sons  and  sons-in-law,  or  else  he  was 
reduced  to  a certain  holding,  and  part  of  his  farm  appropriated  to  other  indi- 
viduals. 

As  far  as  your  knowledge  extends,  do  you  imagine  the  population  to  be  as  dense,  and 
the  holdings  to  be  as  much  multiplied  on  properties  belonging  to  colleges  and  bishops 
and  church  property,  as  in  property  of  lay  proprietors  ?— It  has  often  led  to  that ; 
an  individual  who  cannot  set  a freehold  lease,  finding  that  his  neighbour  did  set, 
and  was  getting  a larger  income  than  himself,  was  naturally  led  to  say,  I will  pursue 
the  same  course,  though  I do  not  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a parliamentary 
influence,  I .do  ii  to  increase  my  property. 
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So  that  there  is  a double  motive  for  the  multiplication  of  freeholds,  the  one  of 
parliamentary  influence,  and  the  other  the  increase  of  [)ropcrty,  there  is  always  the 
inducement  of  getting  a larger  income  from  the  land? — Certainly. 

•,  Do  you  not  conceive  that  tliis  subdivision  of  land,  has  in  a great  measure  origi- 
nated from  the  total  want  of  capital  in  the  country  ? — No,  I do  not ; for  I think  at 
-the  time  that  subdivision  of  land  began,  there  was  a good  deal  of  capital  in  the 
country  ; 1 recollect  myself,  substantial  fanners  in  the  country  wlio  are  gone,  there 
is  no  trace  of  them. 

Do  you  tliink  it  has  been  connected  in  any  degree,  with  the  conversion  of  dairy 
and  pasture  lands  into  arable  lands,  during  the  wav? — Yes;  I consider  in  some 
degree  it  has  ; that  I think  was  one  of  the  effects. 

Was  it  not. one  of  the  causes  also  ? — It  probably  was. 

In  point  of  fact,  during  the  high  times,  would  not  a greater  rent  have  been  ob- 
tained for  land  parcelled  out  into  small  tenures,  than  if  it  hud  been  let  in  one  large 
farm  ? — Certainly. 

Docs  not  the  landlord  run  more  risk  of  not  getting  his  rent,  if  he  lets  in  large 
farms,  than  if  he  subdivide  into  small  ones? — No,  I conceive  the  landlord  would 
have  more  security  by  letting  large  farms  than  small  ones. 

Provided  the  tenant  had  capital  ? — Provided  the  tenant  had  capital. 

Can  a.  man  take  a large  farm  without  capital  ? — He  cannot. 

The  priests  have  a considerable  influence  over  the  Roman  Catholic  population, 
have  they  not? — I conceive  they  have  a considerable  influence,  but  not  to  the 
extent  that  is  generally  considered. 

Do  you  think  they  have  a greater  influence  than  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry,  or 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  higher  order?— 1 do  not  think  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry 
•have  any  more  influence  than  the  Protestant  gentry. 

The  people  are  more  likely  to  sympathise  with  the  priests  than  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  gentry  ? — I think  so. 

Do  you  think  the  Rofnan  Catholic  clergy  have  more  or  less  influence  over  tlie 
people  than  they  had  twenty  years  since  ? — I think  they  have  less  moral  influence 
•than  they  had  twenty  years  ago. 

Will  you  explain  wliat  you  mean  by  moral  influence  ? — I think  they  have  less 
influence  to  restrain  them  from  doing  evil  than  they  had. 

Do  you  mean  that  they  have  any  otlier  kind  of  influence  than  moral  influence 
over  the  people,  which  has  not  been  subject  to  that  diminution  ? — Ido.  I iljink 
they  have  an  influence. 

Explain  what  ? — I conceive,  that  twenty  years  ago  a Roman  Catholic  took  every 
thing  for  granted  that  his  priest  told  him  ; and  I think  he  was  disposed  to  obey  him 
in  all  points;  if  he  had  done  wrong  be  was  disposed  to  submit  to  him,  and  to  submit 
his  conduct  entirely  to  him  ; I think  the  reverse  is  the  case  at  pi'csent.  1 think,  that 
when  a man’s  inclination  is  to  do  evil,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  has  not  the 
power  of  restraining  him  from  doing  it. 

You  said,  that  you  think  they  have  an  influence  still,  that  was  not  diminished,  of 
some  other  description  than  moral  influence,  which,  in  your  mind,  you  contra-distin- 
gnish  from  moral  influence?—!  think  the  Roman  Catholic  looks  to  the  priest  in 
some  degree  as  his  leader. 

Do  you  think  the  priest  would  have  an  influence  to  urge  liiin  to  do  what  he  likes, 
and  not  much  to  prevent  him  from  doing  what  lie  dislikes  ? — I think,  provided  it  i.s 
•not  contrary  to  the  disposition  of  the  individual  at  the  time. 

If  he  goes  along  with  him,  he  may  increase  his  influence? — If  he  goes  along  with 
him,  he  may  have  his  influence. 

You  think  the  priest  has  not  so  much  restraining  influence,  but  has  as  much  excit- 
ing influence? — Just  so. 

■ When  you  say  that  the  Catholics  look  upon  the  priests  ns  their  leaders,  do  you 
■mean  as  tlicir  political  leaders? — Yes;  I would  also  beg  to  say,  that  of  course  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  will  have  that  restraining  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,  which  I think  every  well  conducted  man,  and  every  man  particularly  who 
bears  a sacred  oflice,  must  have  over  the  minds  of  the  common  people. 

You  do  not  think  the-  Catholics  now  have  tliat  superstitious  reverence  and  submis- 
sion to  the  priests,  that  they  had  formerly  ? — I think  it  has  diminished  very  mu  c 

Do  yon  think  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  consider  their  bishops  as  their  political 
leaders?— I do  not ; I have  understood,  from  Roman  Catholic  priests  themselves, 
llie  contrary  ; they  conceive  them  their  spiritual  leaders,  but  not  their  political. 

Do 
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Do  you  perceive  any  clilTerenGie  betw'eeij  the  ciiaractcr  aad  conduct  of  the  younger 
class  of  priests,  who  liave  be<?n  educated  at  Mayuooth,  and  tije  older  class,  who 
have  received  their  education  abroad? — I know  some  >vho  have  beep  educuled  at  ''  ^ 

Maynooth,  that  I conceive  are  exceedingly  intelligent,  well  informed,  and  in  point  ^ **’^'*'‘ 

of  learned  inforiiiation,  probably  superior  to  what  I recollect;  but  it  1ms  struck  me 
very  forcibly,  that  they  are  less  disposed  to  unjte  with  the  Protestant  coininunily 
than  the  old  priests.  ; 

Do  you  think  that  is  owing  to  their  being  of  a lower  description,  a lower  class  of 
the  community,  that  the  advantages,  and  the  education  which  they  get  at  a cheap 
rate  at  Maynooth,  have  introduced  a lower  class  of  persons  to  the  priesthood  than 
they  used  to  be  ? — I do  not  know  ; certainly  a lower  class  of  persons  has  been  intror 
duced  into  the  priesthood  than  formerly,  but  there  were  many  old  priests  that  1 recolr 
lect  were  of  as  low  an  origin. 

,C>enerally  speaking,  are  not  a lower  class  let  in  ? — I believe  so ; I believe  it  is  the 
anxiety  of  every  farmer  in  Ireland  to  have  one  son  a priest. 

And  it  is  now  within  the  reach  of  the  lower  class  of  persons  ? — It  is, 

Do  not  you  think  that  may  have  contributed,  in  a considerable  degree,  to  make 
that  class  less  disposed  to  join  the  Protestant  community? — I think  not  so  much  that 
as  the  entire  separation  that  there  is  in  Maynooth  from  tlie  Protestant  community; 
wlienistate  this,  Istateit  as  my  general  observation  ; there  are  instances,  to  ray  koow- 
ledge,  of  the  reverse.  I attribute  to  their  not  having  access,  when  they  are  educated 
at  home,  to  the  same  class  of  persons  that  would  be  calculated  to  enlarge  their  views 
and  their  notions,  and  to  tlmt  general  expansion  of  intellect,  which  a mixture  with 
persons  of  another  country  naturally  produces. 

You  have  been  a very  regular  attendant  upon  grand  juries  in  the  county  of  Cork  ?-.- 
I have. 

Do  you  think  the  grand  juries  of  that  county  discharge  thoir  duty  generally, 
honestly  and  fairly  ? — I think,  as  far  as  they  can,  that  they  discharge  it  honestly,  from 
iny  observation  of  them. 

.Do  you  think  that  the  grand  jury  system,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  repair  of  roads, 
is  a good  one  ?■ — No,  I do  not. 

What.defecta  occur  to  you  in  it  ?— I conceive  there  are  many  defects  in  thegranfl 
jury  system! 

Are  they  capable  of  remedy  ? — I think  they  are  capable  of  remedy  ; but  the  pre- 
cise remedy  is  what  I am  not  prepared  to  state.  There  are  several  tbin^  which 
I think  might  be  of  advantage.  I conceive  tlmt  the  repair  of  aJl  baronid  roads, 

• except  probably  thq  great  voads  of  .communication  between  town  and  town,  should 
be  executed  by  the  parishes,  as  it  js  I believe  in  England. 

Could  yjqufind  in  all  padshea  people  to  whom  you  eoukl  entrust  that  charge 
.Certainly  not. 

In  the  event  of  confiding  such  duties  to  parishes,  should  you  look  forward  to  tlie 
creation  of  a class  in  whom  you  could  vest  those  powers? — Yes;  I conceive  that 
though  at  present  proper  individuals  may  not  be  resident  in  several  parishes,  there 
are  persons  interested  by  having  property  in  those  parishes  that  would  naturally  be 
anxious  to  see  tlie  roads  of  their  parishes  kept  in  good  order.  I think  the  present 
system  of  repairing  roads  by  presentment  entirely  wrong;  I conceive  tlie  system  of 
granting  portions,  of  the  road  at  large  sums,  is  tvrong,  I myaelf  know  what  can  be 
done  by  executing  roads  in  a different  way.  I conceive  that  many  of  the  different 
forms  under  the  Act,  are  wrong.  With  respect  to  the  presentment  hy  juries  to  the 
magistrates,  I doubt  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  tlie  great  roads  to  the 
magistrates ; although  magistrates  in  our  county  are  such  a numerous  body,  that 
I should  be  afraid  of  an  interminable  warfare  carried  on  between  them. 

Do  you; know  the  mode  in  which  the  roads  in  England  are  managed? — 1 have  an 
imperfect  idea  of  it. 

Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  appUcaliun  of  the  same  system  to  Ireland?— r 
I conceive  there  arc  objections.  I understand  the  whole  establishment  and.  conduct 
is  placed  under  the  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions. 

In  answer  to  a question  asked  you,  os  to  whether  the  grand  juries  acted  honestly 
and  fairly,  you  said,  as  far  as  they  can ; what  do  you.  mean  by  saying,  as  far  as  they 
can? — I conceive  as  far  as  comes  to  their  information;  as  far  as  they  have  been 
acquainted.  .Where  they  have  kno.wn  that  the  work  ivas  useful,  1 tliiiik  that  tliey 
made  a fair  decision  upon  it ; I mean  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  and  ability. 

Are  the  roads  in  general  in  that  county  well  repaired  ? — I think  latterly,  sBice 
th.c  establishment  of  contracts,  the  roads  are  well  repaired. 

^0.  T t 4 The 
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The  question  refers  to  that  part  which  is  by  presentment  'No. 

Do  you  think  that  there  are  many  persons  who  swear  to  the  expenditure  of 
money  upon  the  repair  of  the  road,  who  swear  the  truth?— 1 am  satished  there  are 

many  who  do  not.  ^ , 1 1 . • 1 

Do  you  think  the  majority  do  or  do  not?— I should  say  the  majority  do  not. 

Do  you  not  think  the  system  is  calculated  to  encourage  the  disregard  of  oaths  ?-- 

The  great  objection  you  made  was  that  the  grand  juries  were  not  sufficiently 
interestSi  in  each  parish  road  ?— In  a small  county  probably  that  may  not  be  the 
case  but  in  a large  county,  such  as  Cork,  I conceive  that  no  grand  jury  can  be 
selected  who  would  be  the  fair  representatives  of  the  county  ; I conceive  there  is 
also  another  disadvantage,  that  certain  individuals,  peers  for  instance,  and  men  who 
have  large  estates,  have  no  opportunity  of  deciding  upon  the  roads. 

They  are  not  excluded  from  the  sessions  held  under  the  Road  Act? — No;  if  the 
present  system  is  continued,  I conceive  that  a very  great  improvement  might  be 
made ; by  giving  the  negative  power  in  the  first  instance  to  the  magistrates,  in 
which’instance  I am  satisfied  it  would  more  ensure  their  attendance. 

The  proceedings  of  the  grand  jury  in  those  matters  are  jwivate?— They  are  in 
private  ; the  late  Act  of  Parliament  removes  the  obligation  of  secrecy. 

Did  you  ever  know  any  body  attend  but  a grand  juror  ?— No. 

Do  not  you  conceive  tliat  tliat  constitutes  a great  objection  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding ? — No  ; I do  not  know  that  it  docs. 

Even  if  it  does  not  afford  a liability  to  abuse,  does  it  not  expose  their  proceedings 
to  suspicion  of  abuse  ?— It  may  do  so ; but  I think  very  often,  it  has  probably  quite 
the  contrary  effect;  I have  seen  in  the  working  of  the  presentment  system  ns  it  now 
stands,  a disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  to  op[iose  presentments  in 
public,  which  probably  they  would  do  in  private. 

Do  you  see  any  objection  to  introducing  the  Scotch  system,  which  is  appointing 
a set  of  commissioners  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  manage  the  whole  roads  of  a 
county? — My  objection  to  that  would  be,  that  I am  afraid  it  might  degenerate  into 
a job ; I think  if  it  was  extended,  that  there  is  not  a fairer  tribunal  than  the  grand 
jury  of  the  county.  Great  inconvenience  has  been  felt  in  our  county,  from  the 
mixture  of  the  presentment  and  criminal  business. 

If  the  same  persons  were  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  commissioners  for 
managing  the  roads  of  a county,  as  usually  are  placed  upon  grand  juries,  would  not 
there  then  be  the  same  sort  of  general  control,  only  that  they  would  have  the 
advantage  of  executing  the  duties  at  leisure,  without  the  interference  of  other 
avocations? — I conceive  that  that  might  in  the  end  degenerate  into  a source  of  either 
private  or  public  patronage;  and  I think  myself,  that  a varying  body  like  a grand 
jury,  if  increased  in  those  counties  where  it  might  require  it  for  the  special  purpose 
of  presentments,  and  sitting  for  two  or  three  days  previous  to  the  assizes  being 
sworn  in,  by  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  or  some  other  officer  in  public  court,  would 
fully  answer  all  the  purposeSk 

Under  the  present  system  with  the  best  possible  intentions  upon  the  part  of  a 
grand  jury  that  you  are  acquainted  with,  is  there  a possibility  of  their  performing 
their  civil  functions  in  the  county,  from  the  shortness  of  the  time  and  from  the  want 
of  local  information  ? — I conceive,  and  I myself  have  seen  the  inconvenience  and 
hurry  tliat  hn.s  been  occasioned  by  the  press  of  both  businesses.  If  the  judge  hai 
finished  his  criminal  business,  and  is  in  a hurry  to  quit  the  town,  that  hurry  has 
been  exceedingly  great. 

In  the. fiat  of  presentments  has  not  that  hurry  been  felt  peculiarly  ? —It  has  been 
felt,  but  not  latterly. 

In  the  county  of  Cork,  which  is  the  lust  county  town  of  t!ic  circuit,  is  sufficient 
publicity  given  to  the  fiating  of  presentments,  to  render  the  remedy  by  traverse 
sufficient  and  effectual  ? — Certainly  not.  . _ _ 

Do  you  not  conceive,  that  an  alteration  of  the  law  that  would  extend  and  facilitate 
the  remedy  by  traverse,  would  be  a considerable  improvement  in  the  grand  jury 
system  ?— A very  great  improvement.  1 conceive,  that  in  many  instances,  great 
inconvenience  is  occasioned  to  the  county  by  the  right  of  traverse,  as  it  is  at  present 
exercised ; it  is  generally  the  last  thing  done  at  the  assizes ; the  traverse  is  stated, 
the  judge  will  not  go  into  it ; witnesses  are  kept  in  town  at  very  enormous  expense) 
perhaps  for  a very  trifling  road. 

In  the  event  of  a decision  against  the  presentment  and  in  favour  of  the  traverser, 
is  there  any  power  of  giving  costs  so  as  to  indemnify  him  for  his  expenses?— -As 
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well  as  I recollect,  the  last  Presentment  Act  gives  no  costs,  and  I do  not  think  it  Justin  U‘Cari\j,j 
would'  be  fair  that  costs  should  be  given  against  the  individual.  It  is  generally  on 
public  grounds  it  is  traversed,  or  probably  some  trifling  injury  to  the  individual.  ' 

Should  you  conceive  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  law,  if  in  case  of  a 9 
determination  against  the  presentment  and  in  favour  of  the  traverser,  tiicre  were  a 
right  of  awarding  costs  to  that  traverser  ? — No,  I do  not ; I conceive  that  the  incon- 
venience that  persons  are  put  to  in  the  application  for  the  road  is  sufficiently  great; 

I conceive  that  the  person  applying  for  the  road,  is  by  the  Act  put  to  great  incon- 
venience and  expense. 

You  have  stated  that  the  county  of  Cork  grand  jury  discharges  its  duty  faithfully 
and  honestly,  can  you  inform  the  Committee,  whether  there  exists  a general  impres- 
sion amongst  the  population  of  the  country  as  against  the  dischai-ge  of  the  civil 
functions  by  grand  juries,  not  confining  it  to  the  county  of  Cork? — No,  I do  not; 

I do  not  think  more  tlian  any  other  body. 

Do  you  know  how  many  magistrates  there  are  within  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the 
city  of  Cork? — I do  not  know  the  number  of  aldermen  at  pi-esent;  every  indi- 
vidual who  serves  the  office  of  mayor,  is  hy  the  cliartcr  a magistrate  of  the  city,  on 
taking  out  some  form ; there  are  a certain  number;  I tliink  eight  aldermen  of 
the  ward. 

Are  they  by  charter? — They  arc  all  by  charter. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  administration  of  justice  within 
such  local  jurisdictions,  if  the  Crown  were  vested  with  a poivcr  of  appointing  ma- 
gistrates for  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  law  within  those  local  jurisdictions?  — 

— I conceive,  from  my  knowledge  of  that  peculiar  jurisdiction,  that  it  would  be  of 
great  importance  to  have  the  power  of  paying  the  present  aldermen  (I  should  be 
cautious  of  meddling  with  the  charter)  a certain  stipend,  and  reducing  the  fees  which 
were  given  in  the  local  Act  which  was  passed,  I think,  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Do  you  think,  that  the  population  at  large  have  the  same  feeling  of  confidence  in 
the  adinioistraiion  of  justice  by  the  magistrates  under  this  corporate  jurisdiction,  as 
they  have  in  the  magistrates  at  large? — I think  but  for  the  practices  of  tlie  court 
which  I think  were  induced  by  tins  Act  of  Parliament  and  former  practices,  that  they 
would. 

What  are  the  former  practices  ? — The  aldermen  of  the  ward  received  fees  ; those 
fees  were  so  excced’ngly  exorbitant,  and  produced  a multiplication  of  suits,  for  what 
would  have  been  settletl  if  the  individual  had  not  received  fees;  from  one  case 
grew  out  probably  several. 

Were  those  fees  for  the  disehai'ge  of  magisterial  duty  ? — They  were  for  the  dis- 
charge of  magisterial  duty ; an  Act  was  passed,  which  regulated  tlie  fees  and  made 
it  imperative  for  all  the  aldermen  of  the  ward  to  attend  in  the  court  of  conscience, 
and  a certain  tabic  of  fees  was  regulated  at  that  time.  It  strikes  me  that  that 
table  of  fees  is  not  sufficiently  diminished ; it  has  in  some  degree  diminished,  but 
not  materially,  the  former  grievance  ; and  if  those  magistrates  (some  of  whom  arc 
as  intelligent  as  any  in  (he  county)  were  paid  sufficient  salaries,  public  justice  would 
be  administered,  at  least  tlicre  would  be  more  satisfaction.  I would  submit,  that  in 
any  measure  that  may  be  introduced,  it  would  be  right  in  all  cases  both  in  counties 
and  cities,  tliat  the  fees  on  all  prosecutions  for  felony  should  be  abolished. 

In  point  of  fact,  are  not  the  fees  which  may  be  taken  by  the  magistrates  or  by 
their  clerks,  in  a great  state  of  uncertainty  in  Ireland? — In  the  counties  they  are; 
but  in  the  city  of  Cork,  the  fees  are  regulated  by  a local  Act  of  Parliament. 

Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  regulate  and  ascertain  the  fees  in 
co'unties  ? — I think  it  would  be  of  very  great  importance  ; and  to  render  the  present 
system  of  petty  sessions  in  some  way  imperative. 

You  state  that  you  would  think  it  advisable,  that  magistrates  in  cities  should  have 
salaries,  do  you  conceive  it  probable  that  any  person  would  give  himself  the  trouble 
of  acting  as  a magistrate  in  a populous  city,  without  some  remuneration  ? — I do 
not  think  magistrates  would  act  in  the  cities,  where  there  arc  chartered  magistrates 
to  act. 

Even  supposing  there  were  no  chartered  magistrates,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
easy  to  obtain  persons  to  act  as  magistrates  in  cities? — I think  it  would  be  easy 
to  obtain  magistrates ; but  whether  they  .would  act,  I will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say. 

Why  do  you  conceive,  that  if  the  crown  had  the  power  of  appointing  magistrates 
of  the  ordinary  class,  that  tliose  magistrates  they  appointed,  would  not  act  with 
the  chartered  magistrates?—  Because  I conceive  there  is  that  disposition  to  leave  things 
of  tliat  kind,  to  those  whose  peculiar  duty  they  conceive  it. 
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Are  not  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  Cork  of  very  considerable  extent  ? — They  are  • 
they  may  be  averaged  at  five  miles  all  round.  ^ . 

Are  those  corporate  magistrates  resident  within  the  city,  or  within  the  liberties  of 
Cork?„Some  are  resident  within  the  city. 

Do  you  conceive  there  couM  be  found  among  the  persons  residing  within  the 
liberties,  persons  who  would  execute  the  duties  of  magistrates,  as  woll'as  in  the 
county  at  largc?--If  the  chartered  magistrates  wei-e  abolished,  I think  they  might; 
but  1 do  not  think  they  would  without  that  were  done. 

Do  you  know  what  number  of  magistrates  there  arc,  under  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  Cork  ? — There  are  eight  aldermen  of  the  ward,  besides  those,  every  alder- 
man is  a justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  the  city  of  Cork;  every  person  who 
has  served  the  office  of  mayor,  can  act  in  all  cases  of  felony;  but  none  but  the 
aldermen  of  the  ward  can  recover  debts ; they  have  the  power  of  recovering  debts 
under  40*'. 

If  an  encfineer  of  integrity  and  knowledge  were  appointed  to  a district  of  country 
to  supevintemd  all  county  -works,  and  that  all  contracts  should  be  approved  by  him, 
and  all  accounts  inspected  by  him,  do  you  think  that  tlie  objectioiis  io  the  present 
system  would  be  removed  by  such  an  arrangement  ?— 1 do  not ; I think  much  must 

depend  upon  the  character  of  the  individual  appointed.  _ , 

A man  of  high  character  as  to  integrity,  and  as  to  knowledge  in  building  and  road 
making;  and  likewise  all  accounts  to  be  inspected  by  him,  and  all  contracts  to  be 
approved  by  him  ?— I should  fear,  that  in  that  case  it  might  degenerate  into  a job ; 
I have  a great  dread  of  every  thing  of  tliat  kind ; I think  in  the  hands  of  a certain 
number  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  the  county  would  be  better  oft.  I think  it 
would  be  very  well  to  employ  a person  of  that  kind,  removable  at  pleasure. 

Has  it  not  often  happened,  that  the  county  have  suffered  greatly  by  public 
works  having  been  badly  executed,  bridges  and  jails  and  sessions  houses,  badly 
built? — It  certainly  has. 

Has  not  the  county  been  obliged  to  rebuild  bridges  over  and  over  again  in  conse- 
quence?— It  has, 

■ Would  not  the  establishment  of  such  a person  be  likely  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  such  charges? — The  establishment  of  resident  engineers  I think  would  be  of 
advantage  ; but  I do  not  think  that  the  selection  of  works  should  be  left  to  any 
engineer,  it  would  remove  some  of  the  defects  but  not  all ; and  in  the  case  of 
bridges  it  would  be  peculiarly  desirable.  There  is  one  point  that  I think  would  be 
of  great  importance,  if  possible,  that  some  arrangement  should  be  made  for  the 
immediate  payment  of  the  labourers  employed  on  the  works  ; I conceive  one  of  the 
great  evils  in  the  present  system  is  in  the  mode  of  payment. 

Do  you  conceive  that  in  the  present  system,  the  payment  of  labour  is  very  fre- 
quently made  a matter  of  account  in  land,  and  not  of  money  payment  ? — It  often 
is  ; there  are  two  or  three  modes  of  doing  it;  an  individual  gets  the  pre.sentiuents, 
and  it  is  given  to  a farmer  to  execute  ; the  farmer  executes  it  at  particular  seasons, 
one  of  which  is  probably  just  now,  with  his  ow  n horses  and  his  own  labourers,  the 
men  immediately  upon  his  farm,  and  as  many  friends  as  he  can  get.  Another  sys- 
tem, which  is  rather  better  than  that  is  this;  an  individual  employs  workmen,  to  be 
paid  when  ihe  money  is  received ; the  consequence  is,  that  those  persons  are  obliged 
to  go  ill  debt,  and  are  obliged  to  pay  high  prices  for  their  food  and  other  things. 

Is  not  another  consequence  of  that,  that  persons  who  would  object  to  the  passing 
of  presentments,  if  the  head  overseer  was  the  only  person  inlcrestcd,  ai'C  induced 
to  abstain  Irom  doing  so,  because  they  know  it  would  keep  the  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  men  who  actually  dp  the  work  ?— -That  is  u common  case. 


The  Reverend  Michael  Collins,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

The  Uci’.  • YOU  are  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  ? — -Iain.  ■ c 

Michael  Collins.  You  reside  in  the  county  of  Cork  and  officiate  tlicrc? — lam  parish  priest  0 

' '• ‘ Skibberecn,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

9Juiiei824.  , How  many  years  have  you  resided  there? — Since  March  1814.  n-  ■ • ^ 

Previously  to  officiating  at  Skibbcreeii  as  parish  priest,  were  y'ou  not  ofticiatiiig 
in  another  part  of  the  county  in  tiiat  capacity  ?— Yes,  at  Caslletownroche  an 

Ballyhooly.  • n ? 

'I'he  neighbourhood  of  Caslletownroche  has  been  very  much  disturbed  of  late 
So  I lieard.  ''n  « 
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The  part  of  the  county  in  which  you  have  resided  latterly  about  Skibbereen, 
lias  that  been  disturbed  ?— No ; save  only  the  riot  occasioned  by  Mr.  Morrett’s 
tithe  exactions,  where  one  police  man,  and  two  of  the  country  people  and  a bailitf 
were  killed.  . , r . 

Was  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  the  lower  orders  at  the  time  you  lett  the 
town  of  Castletownroche,  better  or  worse  than  that  of  the  parish  to  which  you  have 
now  gone? — Better,  I conceive;  but  then  there  is  a ditlerence  in  the  periods  of, 
time  ; in  March  1814,  or  the  succeeding  month  the  war  ceased,  and  a depression 
in  the  value  of  land  immediately  ensued,  and  a consequent  cessation  of  enipldy.rnept, 
of  the  poor. 

The  question  refers  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  people  with  respect  to  comfort, 
has  their  comfort  in  gencial  been  higher  at  Castletownroche  than  at  Skibbereen  ? 
Yes,  the  farmers  were  more  substantial ; they  bad  larger  farms,  and  the  labourers, 
as  far  as  I could  judge,  more  comfortable  and  belter  fed. 

They  had'  pretty  constant  work  in  that  part  of  the  country  ?— Yes. 

Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  both  parishes  ? — 
I have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  it,  and  liave  availed  myself  of  them. 

What  dp  you  consider  to  have  been  the  causes  which  led  to  the  latedisturbanccs?— 
I conceive  the  causes  of  disconteut  are  many ; first,  the  sudden  dopressiem.  of  value 
in  the  produce  of  land,  and  tlie  inability  of  occupiers  of  land  to  pay  the  rents- 
assumed  during  the  war;  secondly,  the  consequence  of  this  inability,  the  non- 
employment  of  the  labom'ing  poor ; the  pressure  of.  heavy  rents  ; the  pressure  of 
tithes  and  local  taxes  ; but  principally  the  exactions  of  landlords  and  tithe  owners,; 
and  other  tithe  agents;  the  mal-adraiiiistration  of  justice  ; the  partial  and  corrupt- 
administration  of  justice. 

On  the  part  of  the  magistrates  ?— On  the  part  of  the  magistrates  and  in  the 
manor  courts  ; and  the  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  that 
there  was  no  law  for  them  but  the  will  of  the  magistrates;  and  that  there  was  no 
law  from  which  they  could  derive  redress,  r\o  fired  law  of  the  land,  except  through 
the  interest  or  favour  they  may  happen  to  possess  with  magistrates. 

Do  you  conceive  there  was  any  political  cause? — I think  there  was  one  great 
cause  that  will  always,  so  long  as,  it  exists,  predispose  the  people  to  disturbance,,  and. 
tQ  suspect  (perhaps  without  cause)  the  administration  of  justice;  that  is,  their  being 
in  their  .own  minds,  a degraded  and  oppressed  class,  when  they,  compare  theinselvear 
with  other  classes  of  the  king’.s  .subjects* 

Do  you  allude  to  th.cir  political  disabilities  ? — I do  niost  distinctly. 

Do  you  think  that  ia  fclt.by  them  as  a cause  of  grievance  ? — I know  it  is.  It  is 
not  felt  as  a practical  and  immecHate  grievance ; but  it  is  felt  by  them  as  a cause 
why  they  have  not  the  same  confidence  in  those  in  power  as  the  favoured  classes 
have,  and  why  they  oi’c  oppressed,  because  they  consider  themselves  to  be  looked, 
on  as  belonging  to  a degraded  caste. 

Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  instances  from  which  you  are  led  to  conclude 
that  they  do  take  a liv.ely  interest  in  that  question? — 'I'here  was  a measure  lately 
proposed  by  the  association  in  Dublin,  called  the  Catholic  Association,  to  raise; 
a fund  for  the  redress  of  Catholic  grievances,  and  for  the  promotion  of  what  they 
called  the- Catholic  cause  in  this  country  through  the  medium  of  the  press;,  the, 
proposal  was,  that  there  should  be  a , montiily  penny  of  iialfpe.pny  subscription,- 
according  to  the  ability  or  will  of  the  individuals  for  the  promotion  of  that  object,, 
and  wherever  that  project  has  been  introduced,  it  has  been  taken  up  most  ardently, 
by  the  people. 

Do  you. know  of  any  collection  having  been  made  ? — Yes ; to  produce  a collec- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  some  individual  or  individuals  should  take  the  lead.  I 
liave  not  in  my  parish  introduced  it,  nor  has  any  other  individual  yet.  1 have  not 
introduced  it,  because  I am  the  Catholic  clergyman,  and  I do  not  wish  to  combine, 
mych  politics  with  my  duty  as  a priest;  but  if  it  were  introduced,  I would  second; 
and  promote  it.  I have  particular  reasons  for  not  so  doing  at  present,  for.  I am. 
under  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  build,  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  (having  uoj 
other  means)  a Catholic  chapel,  and  I apprehend,  tltat  tlie  raising  such  a subscrip- 
tion at  present,  would  impede  the  progress  of  the  chapel ; but  I know  that  in  the- 
town  of  Clonakilty  it  has  been  introduced,  and  I have  been  assured  lately,  that  the; 
farmers,  and  even  the  labourers,  most  ardently  embrace  the  opportunity  of  mani- 
festing their  attachment,  to  what  they  call  the  cause  of  the  Catholics,  by  coni 
tributing. 

You  consider  that  as  a proof  of  the  interest  they  take?— Yes. 

.20.  U u 2 How 


The  Rm. 
Michael  Coilint^ 


9 June  18-14. 
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Rfu.  How  much  money  has  been  I'aisecl? — I was  told  by  a person  that  acted  as  sccre- 

Mkhtiel  Collins,  tary,  that  in  one  month  they  had  ten  pounds  ready  to  be  transmitted,  and  that  there 

• might  be  ten  pounds  more  for  local  purposes,  and  to  delray  some  expenses  of 

9 June  1824.  publication. 

Was  it  all  collected  in  pennies? — In  pennies. 

That  was  reiniUed  to  the  Catholic  Association? — It  was  to  be  remitted  to  the 
Catholic  Association. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  granting  the  Catholic  Question,  as  it  is  called,  would 
contribute  immediately  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  the  j)eoplo  ? — 1 do  not  conceive 
it  would  immediately  produce  tranquillity ; hut  I think  it  would  lay  .such  a founda- 
tion, that  if  it  were  accompanied  with  a redress  of  other  grievances,  it  would  lead 
to  the  tranquillization  of  the  country,  and  to  what  I conceive  to  be  the  cordial  union 
in  social  and  civil  matters  of  the  people  of  all  classes  and  religious ‘sects ; the 
people  would  be  amalgamated  into  one  common  mass. 

Do  you  think  that,  witliout  that  foundation,  the  other  measures  you  have  alluded 
to  would  be  sufficient  ? — I think  they  may  produce  temporary  quiet,  but  I do  not 
think  the  country  would  be  permanently  so;  wiien  1 say  that  1 think  the  country 
would  not  be  permanently  quiet,  I mean  to  say,  that  I do  not  think  the  people  ge- 
nerally, would  have  that  artectionate  attachment  to  the  present  order  of  things,  as 
would  induce  them  to  step  forward  and  support  the  existing  government  in  any 


exigency. 

You  have  alluded  to  the  general  impression,  that  justice  was  not  fairly  admini- 
stered ; in  that  observation,  you  allude  to  tlie  conduct  of  magistrates  generally 
throughout  the  country? — Yes. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee,  to  what  extent  you  think  that  defect  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  is  felt,  and  any  instances  which  you  think  would  throw  a light 
upon  the  subject? — I think  that  evil  has  been  considerably  diminished  since  the 
introduction  of 'the  system  of  holding  petty  sessions,  wlicreby  tlve  magistrates  act  in 
open  court,  and  under  the  restraint  of  the  public  opmion ; they  are  more  or  less 
cognizant  by  public  opinion,  and  their  acts  are  liable  to  be  scrutinized;  but  before 
that  institution,  I do  know  several  instances,  1 have  knovvn  magistrates  who  had  no 
other  visible  mode  of  support,  but  tlie  trade  they  carried  on  as  magistrates. 

Do  you  mean  taking  fees  ? — Receiving  presents  to  a large  amount,  having  their 
w’ork  done,  presents  of  potatoes,  corn  and  cattle,  and  presents  of  money  too. 

Having  iiotatocs  dug  for  tliem  ? — Having  potatoes  dug  for  them,  their  turf  cut, 
and  their  other  w’ork  done,  if  they  had  any  to  do  ; they  wei'e  supported  by  the  con- 
tributions thus  raised,  and  by  donations  in  money.  I do  not  state  this  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  but  as  the  common  Iielief. 

■ Do  you  speak  of  that  part  of  tlic  county  where  you  are  now’  established,  or  of 
that  part  of  the  county  where  you  lived  before? — That  part  where  I live  at 
present. 

' Were  those  matters  notorious  ? — As  notorious  as  the  noon-day  sun. 

• Does  that  subsist  still?— 1 cannot  say  that  it  subsists  to  the  extent  that  it  sub- 
sisted heretofore. 

You  speak  as  to  tlie  extent  of  the  evil,  but  with  regard  to  the  impression  as  to  the 
facility  of  obtaining  strict  justice,  was  that  felt  in  the  former  parish  in  which  you 
were,  as  well  us  in  the  latter? — I certainly  must  own,  that  I did  not  hear  of  any 
comjiiiiints  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  I rcsiilecl,  when  parish  priest  of  Castle- 
townroche. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  parish? — Since  the  year  1814.  The 
principal  reason  why  no  complaints  existed  in  Castlctownrochc,  is  this,  the  gentle- 
men that  had  tlie  commission  of  the  peace  in  that  part  of  the  county,  were  princi- 
pally gentlemen  of  iiigh  rank  and  character ; and  if  others  came  into  that  office, 
they  were  under  their  control,  more  or  less ; and  I do  conceive,  that  where  gentlemen 
of  high  rank  and  character  resided  and  acted,  there  was  less  abuse  than  where  ffie 
office  of  magistrate  w’as  committed  to  persons  of  little  property,  and  of  very  inferior 
education. 

• Have  not  several  of  the  ohjectionable  magistrates  in  that  county  which  you  have 
gorie  to  reside  in,  been  removed  ? — Some  of  Ihcm ; and  some  meritorious  ma- 
gistrates too. 

Have  you  known  instances  of  particular  misconduct  on  the  part  of  tnagisiratcs . — 
Indeed  the  instances  were  .so  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  country,  they  were  so 
constant,  as  scarcely  to  excite  particular  notice  ; I have  known  instances  wititin  my 
own  knowledge. 
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Is  there  any  delicacy  on  the  part  of  magistrates,  in  interfering  with  rCspecT  to 
comolaints  made  by  the  tenants  of  other  gentlemen  against  then'  landlorcls , i es. 
I do  not  know  whether. that  has  been  diminished  since  the  institution  of  the  petty 
sessions,  because,  I take  it,  they  now  think  it  compulsory  upon  them  to  listen  to 
complaints:  but  before  the  institution  of  petty  sessions,  that  sort  ot  etiquette 
existed  ; a man  applying  for  justice,  was  often  obliged  to  shift  about  in  vain  from 
one  magistrate  to  another.  ^ j i i r 

It  was  thought  an  unneighhourly  and  unkind  thing? — Yes,  and  a breach  of 
gentlemanly  conduct,  to  take  informations  where  gentlemen  were  concerned. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  lower  orders  are  attached,  or  otherwise,  to  the  gentry 
of  the  country  ? — I do  not  think  they  are  very  much  attached  to  them. 

Do  not  you  consider,  that  sometimes  that  unwillingness  was  caused  by  a belief 
that  the  complaint  was  very  often  frivolous? — No,  1 do  not  think  so  on  that 
ground,  but  it  was  conceived  it  would  be  a breach  of  respect  and  regard.  _ 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  when  a tenant  came  to  a magistrate  to 
complain  against  his  landlord,  that  if  the  magistrate  found  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  intended  complaint,  he  declined  hearing  it  altogether;  that  it  was  not  that  lie 
refused  to  act  upon  it,  having  listened  to  it,  hut  that  it  often  occurred  that  he 
refused  to  hear  the  statement  of  it?— If  the  person  of  whom  the  complaint  .was 
made  were  a gentleman,  or  ranked  as  a gentleman,  and  he  were  on  good  terms 
with  the  magistrate  to  whom  the  application  for  redress  was  made,  the  magistrate 
very  often  declined  interfering,  because  it  would  lead  to  a personal  result  between 
him  and  the  gentleman.  . . 

In  any  of  those  cases  in  which  you  have  known  magistrates  decline  receiving 
informations,  were  they,  in  point  of  fact,  applied  to  when  there  were  other  magis- 
trates, who  liv’ed  nearer  the  residence  of  the  complainant,  who  had  been  passed 
ove,-? — In  general  the  application  was  made,  first  to  the  magistrate  nearest,  and 
then  to  one  more- remote  ; the  nearer  magistrate  would  probably  not  interfere, 
because  he  would  assign  some  pretext,  the  remote  magistrate  would  not  interfere, 
because  the  nearer  did  not.  _ • • j • 

When  you  speak  of  magistrates  of  that  district,  do  you  describe  middle  rtien  in 
general,  or  gentlemen  of  property?—  'Ihcre  are  a very  few  gentlemen  of  rank  in  tlie 
district,  but  where  gijitlemen  of  rank  and  education  reside  and  act,  justice  is 
generally  very  fairly  dispensed.  _ , , , 

Is  not  Lord  Carberry  a resident  in  the  county?— Not  immediately  in  the  part 
where  I reside. 

Spending  a very  large  income  in  the  country  ? — ^ es  ; he  has  a large  income. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  do  not  think  there  is  much  attachment  on  the  part  of 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland  to  the  gentry  ; but  where  a gentleman,  having  patrimonial 
interest  in  the  soil  resides,  and  conducts  himself  well  to  the  people,  is  there  not 
a great  disposition  to  be  attached  to  him? — A great  disposition;  but  I am  afraid 
there  is  a feeling  amongst  the  people  that  deducts  considerably  from,  that  attach- 
ment ; they  feel  tliat  they  exist  more  by  suft’erance  than  by  law  ; but  wherever 
they  are  treated  kindly  they  are  grateful,  because  they  think  the  kindness-  extraordi- 
nary, and  the  result  of  natural  benevolence  rather  than  of  the  law  ; nevertheless, 
though  they  are  grateful  to  the  individual,  they  are  disaffected  to  the  system. 

- Since  the  establishment  of  petty  sessions,  do  the  magistrates  ever  act  in  their 
individual  capacity  out  of  petty  sessions? — Yes;  instances  have  come  to  my 
knowledge. 

In  what  cases  ? — In  tithe  cases ; 1 have  heard  of  their  acting  out  of  petty  sessions 
in  other  cases  too.  In  tithe  cases  two  magistrates  must  act._ 

. To  what  kind  of  tithe  cases  do  you  allude? — I was  going  to  state,  w’hat  the 
Committee  are  aware  of,  that  there  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  enables  ma- 
gistrates, not  being  clergymen,  to  adjudicate  tithes  in  a summary  way,  upon  a com- 
plaint made  by  tithe  claimants  for  tiie  subtraction  of  tithe. 


9 June  18-24. 
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VeneriSi  11*  die  Jiuiii,  1824. 

The  Right  Honourable  LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  Reverend  Michael  CoUim,  again  called  in ; and  Examined. 

Thelitv._  BEFORE  you  left  the  county  of  Cork,  was  it  generally  known  tlmt  you  had 
MiehaelJ^oUitis. ^ been  summoned  over  to  attend  this  Committee  ? — It  was. 

1 June  18a  What  impression  did  it  make  upon  the  people  of  the  country? — It  appeared  tome 

;ii  une  1 4.  to  have  excited  sensations  of  delight  amongst  llie  Catliolics  in  our  neighbourhood 

and  among  the  people  interested  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  country.  • 

What  did  they  understand  by  the  summons  you  had  received  ? — ’They  understood 
the  summons  was  for  tlie  purpose  of  eliciting  information  as  to  the  real  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  causes  of  distress  and  discontents  tliat  exist. 

You  have  stated  on  a fornier  day,  that  a leading  cause  of  disturbance  was  the 
discontent  felt  by  the  people  in  consequence  of  the  laws  that  de[)rivc  them  of  cer- 
tain political  privileges? — Yes;  it  appears  to  me  that  that  is  tlie  root  of  all  the 
discontents. 

Does  tliat  keep  their  minds  in  a state  susceptible  of  any  insurrectionary  contagion 
in  the-  neighbourhood,  coming  from  the  neighbouring  counties? — They  look,  upon 
themselves  as  disfavoured,  almost  as  aliens  in  the  country,  having  no  common  ini 
terest  with  the  more  favoured  part  of  the  coinnjuhity. 

Any  neighbouring  disturbance  spreads  rapidly  amongst  them? — I am  satisfied; 
that  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  priests  and  the  exertions  of  the  gentry; 
and  the  remonstrances  used  to  the  people  in  our  part  of  the  country,  which 
1 think  conti-ibuted' to  keep  them  quiet,  that  the  flame  of  insurrection,  which  was 
arrested  by  the  suppression  of  the  explosion,  if  1 may  so  call  the  open  attack 
made  by  the  populace  upon  the  military  near  Macroom,  had  it  reached  our  part 
of  tlie  country,  would  have  been  caught  and  have  spread  through  it;  I am  con- 
vinced of  it. 

Have  they  any  definite  notions  of  the  manner  in  which  tlic  penal  laws  affect 
them  ? — No,  1 do  not  think  they  have  any  definite  notions  upon  that  point ; they 
look  upon  themselves  as  contrasted  with  the  Protestants  of  their  own  rank,  and  as 
degraded  compared  with  them.  They  feel  themselves  insulted,  and  are  .sensible  of 
what  they  consider  the  insolence  which  the  Protestant  peasantry  feel  on  account  of 
the  privileges  they  enjoy. 

Do  they  fancy  they  are  more  degraded  than  they  really  arc  ? — I think  they  do, 
for  they  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  repeal  of  the  penal  code. 

They  fancy  the  Protestants  are  move  protected  tliaii  they  really  arc? — They  fancy 
that  whenever  there  is  a competition  and  contest  between  tlicm  and  the  Protestants, 
the  Protestants  'would  be  always  the  favoured  party. 

Does  this  feeling  contribute  to  counteract  the  good  effect  of  measures-  that  arc 
intended-  for  their  good  ?— I am  satisfied  it  docs.  It  perpetuates  jealousy  and 
distrust.  ; 

In  cases  where  landlords  act  with  great  kindness  towards  them,  is  not  that  bene- 
volent disposition  considerably  counteracted  by  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  iii 
regard  to  their  political  condition  ?— It  is ; they  are  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  in^ 
dividuals,  but  they  are  still  discontented  with  the  system. 

Are  there  any  recollections  prevalent  in  the  county,  witii  regard  to  the  old  timesj 
the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  English? — There  arc  those  recollections;  they  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  upheld  and  perpetuated  by  the  distinction  created  by  tlie  law.  -) 

Have  tl|oy  traditions  in  the  country  of  what  happened  in  those  times  f-“Tbey 
have  traditions  and  tales  about  the  massacre  and  execution  of  priests,  the  priestj 
hunters,  and  the  difficulty  they  had  heretofore  in  hearing  mass  ; they  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  bogs  and  morasses  for  that  purpose.  They  have  also  recollections  of 
the  liberty,  and  what  they  conceive  the  privileges  they  enjoyed  formerly,  compared 
with  their  present  degraded  state. 

Do  they  feel  that  their  religion  was  persecuted  in  former  times  ? — They  know  it 
was;  and  there  are  many  people  living  still,  that  will  tell  you  tales  of  persecution, 
and  tales  of  protection  afforded  by  individual  Protestants. 

^ Do  they  refer  to  periods  during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  the 
First? — They  have  not  those  distinct  historical  recollections;  they  talk  of  Elizabeth 

frequ^tly, 
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• freriuentiv,  they  talk  of  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards  in  1601,  at  of  Lord  lyroiie 
cominc  down  to  assist  them,  of  Lord  Moiintjoy  and  the  massacre  siof  that  period. 

J )o  they  recollect  any  thing  about  Cromwell,  or  know  any  thing  from  -traditionr— 
They  have  Cromwell’s  Bridge,  ahd  there  are  many  places  that  are  pointed  out  by 
the  name  of  Cromwell ; they  know  even  the  individuals  that  are  descended  from 
•the  soldiers  of  Cromwell.  xr  t 

Is  there  such  an  e.xpression  as,  “ The  Curse  of  Cromwell  ? les,  1 have 

heard  that  expression.  . r a • 1 

What  does  it  mean  ? — I do  not  know  what  dofimte  meaning  it  iias  , 1 think  it 
means,  that  such  a calamity  as  Cromwell  brought  upon  the  country  may  fall  upon  you. 

How  is  the  expression  used  ? — It  is  used  as  a curse. 

At  what  period  in  the  last  century,  between  1700  and  1 800,  did  the  persecution 
of  the  priests  cease  to  exist?— I believe  no  practical  persecution  existed  beyond  the 
year  1 779,  nor  for  some  time  before  that,  I believe,  because  there  was  a law  passed 

• that-enabied  priests  to  register  themselves  as  parish  priests,  or  as  priests  of  particular 
districts,  and  allowed  them  to  officiate. 

In  the  reign  of  George  the  First  and  George  the  Second,  was  tiiere  not  a good 
deal  of  persecution?— Yes,  it  is  frequently  recollected;  I recollect  myselt  hear- 
ing my  father  tell  a story  of  an  uncle  of  his  who  was  a priest,  having  been  met 
by^a  gentleman  of  influence  in  the  country  at  a funeral,  it  was  the  old  Sir  John,  or 
Sir  Richard  Cox,  the  son  of  the  Chancellor  of  that  name;  at  this  funeral  a number 
of, priests  attended,  but  they  did  not  accompany  thefuneral  in  any  badges  that  would 
designate  them  as  clergymen,  they  were  all  dressed  as  farmers;  he  supposed  them 
to  be  priests,  and  came  up  to  them,  and  asked  one  ot  them  what  he  was ; one  said 
that  he  was  a fanner,  and  another  said  that  he  was  a shoemaker,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  endcavonring  to  elude  his  inquiries,  because  they  knew  they  should  be 
taken  up  ; this  old  gentleman  said  he  was  a farmer ; he  was  recognized  about  ten  ov 
twenty  years  aftenvards,  in  difterent  parts  of  the  county,  by  the  said  Sir  Richard 
Cox,  and  saluted  as  a farmer  by  Sir  Richard,  though  he  knew  he  was  a priest, 

under  the  protection  of  the  law. 

What  effect  have  these  penal  laws,  with  regard  to  the  Catholics,  upon  the  lower 
classes  of  Protestants,  with  respect  to  their  treatment  of  Catholics  ?— It  gives  them 
a sort  of  confidence  to  commit  crimes  against  the  Roman  Catholics'  in  many 
instances  ; it  produces  insolence  in  their  demeanour  and  in  their  conduct,  and,  on  the 
other  hand  it  produces,  in  the  Catholics,  irritation  and  something  like  indigntiUon  ; 
however,  those  feelings  are  often  superseded  by  the  more  natural  feelings  of-  good 
neighbourhood  and  social  affection  ; it  is  only  when  distinctions  are  generally 
encouraged  in  the  country,  by  a political  party,  that  the  bonds  of  society  are 
broken  asunder,  and  then  they  range  themselves  under  their  several  banners. 

Is  the  same  kind  of  influence  discovered  working  amongst  the  upper  orders  of 
Protestants  ? — I do  think  that  a sort  of  politeness,  the  eflect  of  a good  education, 
restrains  in  a great  measure  the  expression  of  such  feelings,  where  they  exist;  huf, 
however,  there  is,  amongst  the  upper  order  of  Catholics,  a certain  humble  feeling, 
wliich  prevents  them  from  feeling  that  they  are  upon  a level  with  Protestants  of  the 
same  rank,  except  in  places  where  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Catholics  moreor 

less  counterbalances  the  effect  of  the  penal  code. 

Do  you  allude  to  a habit  of  submission  ? — Yes ; and  even  a Catholic  gentleman, 
should  he  get  the  commission  of  the  peace,  or  any  other  situation,  or  any  other 
office  of  honour  or  of  emolument,  does  not  rely  upon  his  tenure  as  confidently  as 
a Protestant  of  the  same  rank  does,'  he  thinks  it  is  more  or  less  precarious ; that 
he  is  not,  sure  of  holding  his  place,  that  he  is  liable  to  be  removed,  he  knows  not 
how  or  why.  , , ...  . , 

Will  vou  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  penal  coder— Ibose  disqualitying  laws, 
that  deprive  the  Catholics  of  certain  privileges  which  Protestants  of  the  same  rank 

in  life  enjoy.  , , c 1 i-  -n 

■ HaviiKT  described  the  effect  of  the  penal  code  upon  the  body  of  Catholics,  will 
■you  explain  to  the  Committee  in  what  way  you  conceive  the  removal  of  that  penal 
code  would  operate,  in  producing  a better  feeling  and  better  disposition?—!  think 
The  removal  of  those  artificial  distinctions  created  by  law  between  Protestants  and 
'Catholics,  as  they  affect  the  social  and  civil  relations,  would  tend  to-obliterate  those 
unpleasant  recollections  and  feejings  that  are  perpetuated  by  the  penal  code;  that 
the  Catholic  would  feel  himself  elevated,  and  the  Protestant  sunk  to  Ins  proper 
rank  ; that  there  would  be  no  distinctions  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  ex- 
cept the  distinctions  which  the  natural  relations  of  society  would  prodiwe,  p 
; ■ 'jo,  U u 4 Catholic 
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Catholic  peasant  and  the  Protestant  peasant  would  be  upon  a common  level ; the 
Catholic  gentleman  and  the  Protestant  gentleman  would  be  upon  a common  level; 
and  the  Catholic  peasant  would  respect  the  Protestant  gentleman,  not  because  lie 
is  a Protestant,  but  because  he  is  a gcnilcmim ; the  Protestant  peasant  would  re- 
spect the  Catliolic  gentleman,  or  wouhl  cease  to  despise  liim  ; and  in  fact,  the 
interference  of  religious  feelings  with  social  and  political  duties  or  relations,  would 
be  altogether  removed. 

Would  it  contribute  practically  and  extensively  to  quell  the  spirit  of  insurrection?— 
I am  convinced  it  would  ; and  that  by  the  exlinciion  of  the  undue  superiority  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  undue  humiliation  on  the  other,  the  inhabitants  of  all  deno- 
minations would  all  soon  fall  into  one  cordial  feeling  with  respect  to  civil  and  poli- 
tical inattei's,  and  that  there  would  be  no  religions  distinctions  bctwccn  Protestants- 
mid  Catholics,  except  their  going  on  days  of  worship  to  tlieir  several  places  of 
worship. 

Do  you  think  it  would  produce  immediate  tranquillity  in  the  country  ?— Not  that 
single  measure. 

Would  it  prepare  their  minds  to  become  more  tranquil?— I think  it  would  pre- 
pare their  minds  in  that  way ; nor  do  I ihink  that  in  all  cases  the  irritations  that 
have  been  provoked,  by  the  long  continuance  of  that  code,  would  be  effaced  from 
the  minds  of  the  present  generation  instantly ; but  I am  sure,  that  in  ten  or  twenty 
years  no  traces  of  religious  differences,  connected  with  political  matters,  would  exist 
in  the  country. 

It  would  lay  a foundation  for  all  measures  calculated  to  improve  their  condition, 
having  their  proper  and  full  effect?— It  would;  it  would  produce  a moral  revolution 
in  the  country,  or  rather  a moral  reformation. 

Without  the  repeal  of  this  penal  code,  do  you  think  that  the  various  measures 
that  have  been  suggested,  if  carried  into  effect  for  theiv  improvement,  will  Ijavc  the 
effect  they  ought  to  have  ?— I do  not  think  they  would. 

What  effect  do  you  conceive  the  removal  of  this  penal  code  would  have,  in  re- 
spect to  strengthening  the  connection  between  Ireland  and  England  ? — I think  that 
the  connection  between  Ireland  and  England  w'ould,  in  that  case,  be  consolidated 
and  indissoluble;  for  in  .spile  of  the  operation  of  that  code,  it  is  every  day 
strengthening,  from  tlie  conlidcncc  which  the  Irisli  people  gcnei’ally  have,  that  it  is  to 
England  alone  they  are  to  look  for  justice  and  relief;  from  the  sense  tlicy  have  of 
the  equity  and  magnanimity  of  the  English  people.  They  think  that  England  has 
hitherto  done  niucli  for  them,  and  is  likely  to  do  more;  this  impression  has  been 
particulai-|y  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  ; ami  notwillistanding  the  pre- 
judices that  existed  against  the  English  iicretoforc,  arising  from  the  recollections  of 
former  persecutions,  they  have  latterly  attached  tJicmselves  to  England,  especially 
since  the  year  1822,  they  looked  to  England,  and  to  England  alone  for  relief,  both 
from  what  they  conceived  their  present  grievances,  and  for  future  improvement  and 
prosperity.  Every  reflecting  man  in  the  country  considers  the  destinies  of  Ireland 
are  bound  up  with  England. 

Do  you  find  a feeling  growing  generally  through  that  part  of  the  country  you  are 
acquainted  with,  in  favour  of  England  ? — Universally ; when  the  agents  of  the  re- 
lief committee  came  over,  they  were  hailed  as  deliverers  by  the  people.  Men 
carried  honfires  on  their  heads  through  the  sli'cets,  saluting  them  ; men  carried  pitch 
barrels  on  their  heads,  the  upper  parts  of  them  on  fire;  and  this  joy  and  gratitude 
wercteslified  not  only  in  the  to\vn,  but  in  the  country,  wherever  Air,  Waddington 
and  Mr.  Wannington  went.  I myself  witnessed  the  gentlemen  shedding  tears,  so 
much  were  they  afectecl  by  the  gratitude  of  the  people. 

Are  they  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  sufficiently  to  know  that 
their  condition  is  matter  of  considerable  attention  ?— Those  that  can  read  are  very 
anxious  to  get  political  information,  and  they  diffuse  that  information  aniOng  their 
uninformed  neighbours. 


And  they  have  some  acquaintance  in  this  way,  witli  what  is  going  forward  In 
Parliament  in  respect  to  their  condition  ? — They  have  a great  anxiety  to  get  infor- 
mation on  these  points. 


Supposing  that  those  political  distinctions  were  abolished,  do  yon  think  the  minds 
of  the  well  informed  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  would  there- 
upon become  perfectly  satisfied? — As  Roman  Catholics  they  would,  certainly. 

Do  you  think,  with  respect  to  the  establishments  of  the  country,  with  respect  to 
tlie  existing  Protestant  church  establishments,  that  that  would  not  remain  a cause 
of  complaint  and  grievance  ? — Not  at  all;  the  church  establishment  is  a temporal 

establishment 
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establishment,  as  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  countrj(;  they  Iiave  no 
jealousy  on  tiiat  score.  • j r 1 « 

Uo  you  sincerely  believe  that,  generally  speaking,  m the  minds  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  clergy,  there  is  not  any  disposition  to  disturb  or  dispossess  the  Protestant 
hierarchy? I do  most  sincerely  believe  it,  and  would  make  the  most  solemn  decla- 

ration to  that  effect ; I can  undertake  to  say,  that  not  a single  Catholic  clergyman 
in  Ireland  will  contradict  what  I aver,  that  they,  as  Catholics,  have  no  views  ivhat- 
soever  to  the  disturbance  of  the  establishment. 

You  think  there  may  be  upon  the  minds  of  many  persons,  Protestants  or  Catholics, 
objections  to  the  present  mode  in  which  the  church  establishment  is  administei-ed  ? — 
There  arc  many  persons,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  wlio  read  books  u|)on  political 
economy,  and  who  derive  information  on  these  points,  not  from  Catholic  writers  but 
from  the  most  eminent  Protestant  writers,  and  M'ho  entertain  opinions  respecting  the 
church  establishment  in  Ireland,  that  it  would  be  more  consistent  with  the  public 
good,  if  that  establishment  were  reduced  ; but  with  no  views  wliatevcr  of  substituting 
a Catholic  establishment,  or  giving  any  portion  of  the  temporalities  ot  the  Protestant 
church  to  the  Catliolic  church. 

There  are  political  opiuions  upon  that  subject,  which  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as 
Protestants,  entertain  ? — In  common  with  Protestants,  hut  not  at  all  connected  with 
their  feelings  as  Catholics  ; none  of  those  opinions  emanate  from  any  feelings  or 
opinions  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

If  the  Protestant  establishment  in  Ireland  is  at  present  exposed  to  any  danger,  do 
you  tliink  that  it  is  from  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  from  the  part  of  the 
jiolitical  economist,  that  that  danger  is  to  be  appreliended  ? — ^I  consider  that  the 
Roman  Catholics,  as  such,  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  danger. 

You  understand,  in  giving  your  answers,  that  you  are  speaking  alone  of  tlie 
clnirch  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland,  as  establislied  by  law,  and 
particularly  by  the  Act  of  Union  ? — The  Protestant  religion, as  established  bylaw  in 
Ireland,  which  is  the  established  religion  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

And  as  such,  no  Catholic  clergyman  has  the  slightest  disposition  to  derange  that 
establishment? — Not  the  slightest ; nor  the  least  ambition  to  acquire  any  portion 
of  the  property  of  that  establishment,  nor  to  elevate  themselves  by  its  decline. 

■ If  the  measure  of  emancipation  was  carried,  would  the  Catholic  clergy,  or  the 
Catholics  in  general,  have  any  idea  of  expecting  that  the  Catholic  bishops  should  be 
allowed  to  sit  in  Parliament?— No,  they  have  not  the  least ; indeed  the  idea  would 
appear  ridiculous;  I am  convincetl,  that  if  there  were  a revolution  in  Ireland,  that 
would  separate  it  from  this  country  to-morrow,  the  Irish  people,  though  arranging 
for  themselves  a system  of  temporal  support  for  their  religion,  would  have  no  repre- 
sentative establishment  for  tlie  Catholic  clergy,  nor  raise  them  to  any  political 
honours ; nor  are  they  ambitious  that  their  clergy  should  be  raised  at  all  in  rank 
higher  than  they  are  at  present ; they  wish  to  have  them  merely  religious  ministers.  - 

Are  there  many  Protestant  peasantry  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  you  reside? — 
There  are  a good  many. 

Do  you  know  what  proportion  they  bear  to  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  ? — 

I think  the  Protestant  peasantry  may  be  as  about  one  to  fifteen  in  the  country  parts  ; 
in  tlie  town  part  they  are  more  numerous.  . ‘ . 

You  say  those  Protestants  behave  themselves  with  insolence  towards  the  Roman 
Catliolics  '?— There  is  not  that  exasperating  insolence  in  their  manner,  but  in  their 
conduct  and  their  manners ; they  betray  a consciousness  of  superiority,  which 
operates  upon  the  Catholic  minds. 

You  have  also  said  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  an  idea  that  those  lower  classes 
of  Protestants  have  the  privilege  of  committing  crimes  with  impunity  ? — Yes. 

Does  tliat  arise  from  any  instances  of  such  impunity  having  occurred?  ^Instances 
have  occurred,  and  it  always  happens  that  the  Protestant  peasant  will  have  a much 
better  chance  of  eluding  justice  than  the  Catholic.  It  is  an  opinion  upon  the  minds 
of  the  Roman  Catholics;  I cannot  refer  to  any  particular  instances  at  present,  but. 

I have  the  general  recollection  and  impression  on  my  mind. 

The'  impression  prevails  upon  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  Yes. 

Have  you  ever  used  any  means  to  disabuse  them  of  that  impression? — I have  used 
means  to  disabuse  them  of  the  impression,  that  there  existed  no  fixed  rule  of  law, 
which,  if  duly  administered,  would  render  it  unnecessary  for  the  common  people  to 
resort  to  illegal  means  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  I have  endeavoured  to  propa- 
gate the  opinion  among  the  people,  that  such  a rule  existed,  and  to  elevate"  their 
20.  or  ^ 
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The  Rev.  minds,  and  to  lead  them  to  rely  on  the  laws  that  are  in  force.  I have  endeavoured 
Mkhuct  Collins,  ^q\\  them  that  the  Protestants  are  on  a common  level  with  themselves ; but  they 
’> ' conceive  that  the  Protestant  must  liave  more  favour,  and  has  more  lavour  with  those' 

11  June  18^4-  who  are  the  ministers  of  justice  than  the  Catliolic.  ^ ^ 

They  pfiy  attention  to  your  explanations? — Those  explanations  I do  not  give 
in  public ; it  is  only  in  my  private  communications  witli  the  people.  In  my  public 
addresses!  when  there  is  any  danger  or  apju’chcnsion  of  disturbance,  I dwell  upon 
the  Christian  duties,  the  principles  of  submission  to  the  existing  laws.  1 also  dwell 
upon  the  claims  which  the  government  lias  upon  the  obedience  of  the  people  ; and 
I^fer  them  in  like  manner  to  the  equity,  and  to  the  great  kindness  tliat  Britain 
has  manifested  to  their  country.  I also  endeavour  to  convince  tliem,  that  they  are 
very  wrong  in  general  with  respect  to  their  Protestant  landlords  and  neighbours ; that 
many  of  them  are  practically  kind  to  them,  that  they  ought  to  rely  on  them,  and  that, 
they  must  bear  patiently  evils  that  cannot  be  cured  by  violence,  but  may  be  cured  by 
submission  and  Christian  forbearance,  on  their  part. 

Your  private  exhortations,  endeavouring  to  disabuse  them  ns  to  the  opinions  they 
entertain  with  respect  to  their  Protestant  neighbours,  do  not  produce  an  eflect  to 
counteract  the  impression  that  they  have? — No,  they  do  not. 

You  stated  that  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  have  a lively  recollection  of  the 
penal  code,  and  the  evils  they  suflbrcd  from  it? — They  have. 

They  frequently  refer  to  it? — 'I'hcy  mention  it  in  the  traditionary  talcs  of  the 
history  of  their  country;  and  those  recollections  are  revived  when  any  instance  of 
abuse  or  violence  occurs. 

Have, you  heard  them  allude  frequently  to  the  periods  when  that  code  has  been 
relaxed? — Yes  ; they  contrast  the  present  days  with  what  they  were  lormevly.  ; 

Do  they  look  with  sentiments  of  equal  gratitude  to  the  relaxation  of  1 779,  as  with 
sentiments  of  abhorrence  to  the  previous  state  ? — They  do.  ^ 

You  have  stated  that  you  have  heard  instances  mentioned  in  which  persecutions, 
have  been  referred  to  by  them  ; do  you  recollect  instances  in  which  they  have  men- 
tioned the  relaxations  which  have  been  made? — I recollect  instances  whei'e  tliey 
have  compared  their  present  condition  with  what  they  were  formerly ; and  they 
ascribe  this  to  the  change  of  laws,  as  they  regard  the  Catiiolics. 

Do  they  nse  the  word  Sassenagh  in  your  part  of  llie  country  ? — Yes. 

To  what  does  that  apply? — It  has  departed  from  its  original  meaning  of  “ Eng^ 
lish"  to  “ Protestant.” 

Is  it  used  as  a term  of  approval  or  reproach? — It  is  neither  one  nor  tlie  other, 
the  true  meaning  of  it  is  Englishman  ; there  is  no  Irish  term  for  Protestant.  They 
first  knew  a Protestant  in  the  person  only  of  an  Englishman,  and  ihcrelore  they 
have  identified  it  with  him  ; nor  have  they  any  Irish  term  for  Catiiolics,  they  say 
Catholicky  in  Irish  ; but  when  they  contrast  a Protestant  with  a Catholic,  Erinech 
(Irishman)  is  the  term  for  Catholic. 

Have  you  any  Irish  name  for  Papist  ? — No  term  but  Catholickd. 

Is  not  that  rather  considered  a term  of  reproach  to  call  a man  a Papist,  instead 
of  calling  him  a Roman  Catholic? — In  the  mouth  of  a Protestant  it  would  be 
a terra  of  reproach. 

But  not  in  the  mouth  of  a Catholic  ? — No  ; then  it  is  only  used  in  irony  or  jest. 

Have  they  any  term  for  an  Englishman  that  has  become  a Calliolic  ? — They  say 
he  was  an  Englishman,  but  he  is  now  become  an  Irishman;  but  then  in  expressing 
those  words,  they  have  not  the  original  ideas  annexed  to  the  words  Sassenagh  and 
Erinech;  in  their  meaning  it  is  Protestant,”  &x\(\  “Catholic,”  they  forget  the 
original  meaning  of  the  words,  and  they  only  retain  their  present  signification. 

Do  you  conceive  the  present  disabilities  of  Roman  Catholics  afiect  them  at  all 
in  any  degree  analogous  to  that  in  which  they  were  allected  under  the  old  penal 
Jaws  ? — 1 believe  they  produce  a moral  degradation  and  abasement  in  their  minds ; 
they  debase  them  below  their  proper  level,  in  their  own  minds  ; it  is  a demoralizing 
effect  that  is  produced. 

How  is  that  effect  produced  ? — They  look  upon  themselves  as  more  or  less  aliens 
in  their  own  country ; as  a degraded  cast,  having  a privileged  order  above  them ; 
for  instance,  a Roman  Catholic  peasant  knows  that  if  be  should  have  a son  or 
grandson,  that  by  chance  would  acquire  learning  or  riches,  let  his  talent  and  merits 
be  ever  so  great,  should  he  go  to  the  bar,  he  must  stop  short  alter  a certain  course; 
he  knows,  that  though  his  son  may  be  a lawyer  or  attorney,  he  cannot  become 
a judge,  attorney  general,  nor  even  a sub-sheriff  of  a county.  He  know's,  that 
us  a Catholic,  he  could  not  have  so  much  iulci'cst  witli  tlie  Protestant  sheriff,  as  a 

Protestant 
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Protestant  lias  in  nominating  jurors.  I will  give  a practical  illustration  that  occurred  TheRev. 
the  other  day,  in  appointing  the  quarter  sessions  grand  jury  at  Bantry,  .some  Catholic  Lolhnt. 

persons  of  considerable  opulence  there,  felt  themselves  aggrieved  because  they  were 
excluded  from  the  grand  jury  at  that  quarter  sessions,  while  Pi'otestants  having  no  ‘ 
nioperty  but  a half  pay  of  forty  pounds  a year,  were  put  upon  it,  a gentleman 
worth  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  in  cash  was  excluded,  and  a lialf-j)ay  officer 
(a  Protestant)  put  upon  the  grand  jury. 

Did  that  occur  in  more  than  one  instance  ; was  there  more  than  one  person  of 
very  small  property  summoned  to  attend,  and  more  than  one  Catholic  of  property 
exckulcd  ?— I understand  that  the  great  proportion  of  the  Protestants  upon  the 
grand  jury,  were  persons  of  comparatively  small  property. 

Do  vou  know  the  names  of  the  Catholics  that  were  excluded  ?— A Mr.  Connell 
was  one  of  them.  I will  give  another  instance  which  occurred  the  other  day  at 
Skibbereen  ; I know  a voung  gentleman,  a brewer,  M'ho  makes  by  his  brewery  from 
seven  to  ehdit  liundred  a year  ; 1 heard  it  complained  of  in  his  family  that  it  was 
a hardshipthat  he  being  a Catholic,  should  be  excluded  from  the  grand  jury,  while 
other  persons  having  very  little  property  in  the  country,  were  put  on. 

Were  there  any  Roman  Catholics  upon  the  grand  jury  ?~Certainly  there  were. 

Of  property,  or  w’ithout  ? — Some  without  property,  and  some  with  it;  but  in 
this  place,  there  appeared  to  have  been  particular  interest. 

Then  the  exclusion  arose  from  the  want  of  interest  on  the. part  of  those  excluded, 
and  not  from  their  religious  opinions  ? — No ; but  tiiere  is  less  regard  ccEteris paribus 
under  equal  circumstances  paid  to  the  Catholics  than  to  Protestants,  upon  those 
occasions. 

Do  you  conceive  that  there  was  no  Protestant  of  property  that  had  equal  reason 
to  complain  of  not  having  been  summoned  ? — No,  I believe  not;  I did  not  hear 
any  complaint;  all  the  respectable  Protestants  were  summoned. 

Do  not  you  tliiuk  it  more  likely  that  you  should  have  heard  the  Roman  Catholic 
complain,  than  the  Protestant  complain? — Yes,  it  is  move  likely  ; but  whether  that 
was  the  effect  of  religious  feeling  or  not,  the  impression  upon  the  Catholic  mind  is, 
that  it  is  the  elfect  of  religious  teeling  originating  in  political  distinctions,  whether 
it  is  intended  or  otherwise,  it  has  the  same  effect. 

If  the  due  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  were  upon  the  grand  jury,  how  can 
you  account  for  the  omission  of  one  or  two  Roman  Catholics,  being  construed  by 
the  people  into  a wish  to  exclude  Roman  Catholics? — The  number  of  Catholics 
upon  the  grand  jury  was  few  indeed. 

What  is  the  proportion  of  persons  of  property  in  the  county,  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants? — If  you  abstract  from  the  property  those  who  have  the  fee  in 
the  land,  you  will  find  more  acquired  property  among  the  Catholics  than  amongst 
the  Protestants. 

Is  that  landed  property,  or  chattel  property?— Partly  landed  and  partly  chattel ; 

I speak  of  that  particular  part  of  the  counti-y  where  I reside. 

You  have  stated,  that  a feeling  of  degradation  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  and 
of  insolence  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  is  very  much  diminished  where  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  greatly  preponderate  ? — Yes ; the  insolence  on  the  part 
of  the  Protestant  is  lessened. 

Does  the  number  of  Catholics  preponderate  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — They  are 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  fifteen. 

Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  operation  of  this  feeling  of  degradation  on  the 
one  side,  and  insolence  on  the  other,  since,  according  to  your  view,  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  does  preponderate?— The  insolence  is  not  manifested  by  the  one 
party,  because  it  would  lead  to  personal  exasperation,  which  would  perhaps  end 
unfavourably  ; but  though  this  feeling  does  not  manifest  itself  on  every  occasion,  yet 
it  is  known  to  exist.  • • n xi 

Then  the  Protestants  in  your  neighbourhood  do  not  show  this  insolence? — No, 
they  do  not,  as  far  as  I know  ; I have  heard  a Catholic  peasant  talk,  how  he  was 
told  in  joke,  by  his  Protestant  neighbour,  that  they  should  all  become  Protestants 
in  a short  time,  and  that  they  should  all  be  soon  one  way. 

Then  the  Catholics  in  your  neighbourhood  do  feel  that  degradation  to  which  you 
have  alluded? — They  do. 

Notwithstanding  their  preponderance  in  number? — I said  that  feeling  was 
diminished  by  a preponderance  of  number. 

You  have  told  us  of  the  joke  of  the  Protestant  peasant,  has  not  the  Roman 
Catholic  occasionally  his  jest  in  return? — I believe  they  iiiav  have  their  j§8ls»  but 
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these  jests  are  accompanied  with  a little  acrimony,  between  joke  and  earnest;  a per- 
petual'bad  feeling  exists  among  them,  and  it  is  only  the  more  genial  How  of  natural 
good  feeling,  that  counteract,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  these  divisions. 

And  those  arc  counteracted  where  the  number  oi  Roman  Catholics  predominates 
over  the  number  of  Protestants  ? — They  are  counteracted  in  some  measure. 

You  have  stated,  that  if  the  measures  which  have  been  submitted  to  Parliament 
for  removing  those  disabilities  were  adopted,  you  apprehend,  that  within  twenty 
years,  the  feeling  of  animosity  would  be  altogether  extinct? — Yes. 

You  stated,  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  Roman  Catholics  arises,  not  from 
a positive  sense  of  injury,  but  from  the  circumstance  that  the  higher  order  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  do  not  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  with  tlic  higher  order  of  Pro- 
testants?— I said,  that  in  their  relative  situations  the  Catholic  peasant  did  not  feel 
himself  upon  an  equality  with  the  Protestant  peasant,  that  in  their  several  gradations 
they  do  not  feel  themselves  upon  tlic  same  level. 

. You  stated  the  reason  to  be,  that  if  they  entered  into  the  professions  they  could 
not  attain  the  same  eminence  as  the  Protestants? — Yes;  these  are  some  of  the 
reasons. 

So  long  as  there  was  any  obstacle  to  their  attaining  tlie  same  eminence  as  the 
Protestants,  do  you  think  the  dissatisfaction  would  continue? — As  long  as  those 
situations  are  not  attainable,  to  which  the  generality  of  the  people,  whether  Pro- 
testants or- Catholics,  might  aspire,  there  would  be  some  degree  of  it;  but  in 
proportion  as  you  diminish  the  number  of  restrictions  in  the  penal  code,  you  diminish 
the  sense  of  injury. 

You  stated,  as  an  instance,  that  a young  Roman  Catholic  going  to  the  bar,  could 
not  hope  to  attain  the  highest  situation  ? — I wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  contrast  between  the  feeling  of  the  Catholic 
peasant  and  the  Protestant  peasant,  who  have  sons  on  their  outset  in  life  ; llie 
Protestant  feels  that  his  son  may  rise  to  the  highest  degree  that  his  abilities  inay 
enable  him  to  do,  under  the  existing  laws,  there  is  no  impediment  to  his  promotion, 
no  limit  where  he  must  stop  short ; w’hilst  the  Catholic  feels  he  may  go  to  a certain 
length,  and  must  stop  there. 

So  long  as  there  is  any  limit,  you  conceive  the  dissatisfaction  will  continue? — 
I conceive  there  must  be  dissatisfaction,  because  the  parent  has  an  interest  in  the 
well-being  of  his  offspring,  and  he  feels  for  generations  to  come  as  much  as  he  does 
for  the  present  generation. 

• Do  you  think  the  people  sympathize  more  with  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry,  or 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  priests?  — I think  they  syinpatliize  more  with  the 
priests. 

Do  not  you  apprehend  then,  that  any  tiling  that  puts  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood in  a situation  of  degradation  as  compared  willi  another  priesthood,  would  pro- 
duce the  same  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  peasantry  that  you  attribute  to  the 
comparative  difference  in  the  situation  of  the  gentry? — No;  the  Roman  Catholic 
gentry,  and  even  the  peasantry,  are  upon  principle  hostile  to  the  mixing  of  temporal 
wealth  with  the  condition  of  their  clergy.  They  think  their  clergy  will  be  more 
upright  and  zealous  when  they  arc  moderately  supplied  with  the  means  of  support, 
than  when  they  are  suiTountfed  with  riches  and  honours.  They  u'onld  not  like  to 
sec  their  priests  too  rich  ; the  people  would  say,  they  would  become  like  otiusr 
priests. 

Their  respect  for  the  priest  is  in  proportion  to  his  poverty  ? — In  proportion  to  his 
conduct;  but  they  think  his  conduct  will  bo  improved  by  removing  from  him  the 
ordinary  temptations  that  produce  misconduct  and  corruption  in  the  human  mind, 
which  consist  in  the  acquisition  of  inordinate  wealth. 

You  believe  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  reason  in  that  way? — I know  they 
do;  they  are.jealous  when  they  see  their  priests  rich. 

How  do  you  account  then  for  their  remembering  acutely  the  degraded  state  in 
which  their  priests  were  in  former  times? — Because  then  their  priests  were  perse- 
cuted ; they  were  hunted  from  bog  to  bog,  and  from  hedge  to  hedge.  They  were 
obliged  to  celebrate  the  offices  of  religion  in  bogs  and  mountains. 

You  say  they  are  very  anxious  to  read  the  newspapers  in  tliat  neighbourhood? — 
They  are. 

What  are  the  newspapers  principally  circulated  in  your  parish  ? — The  Southern 
Reporter  and  the  Cork  Chronicle,  when  they  can  come  at  them ; but  tliey  cannot 
often  come  at  them.  . ' 

You 
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Yon  have  mentioned  that  tlie  Roman  Catliolic  peasant  feels,  that  if  he  had  a .son  _ The  lUv. 
whose  talent  led  him  to  one  of  the  learned  professions,  to  the  bur  for  instance,  that 
he  feels  disappointed  at  his  being  liable  to  be  stopped  at  a certain  point;  do  you 
mean  to  say  by  that,  that  if  any  certain  point  were  reserved,  they  would  not  have  ’ > 
a feeling  .of  resentment  about  it.  Suppose  withholding  the  great  seal,  the  chan- 
cellorship, was  thought  necessary  ?— That,  I conceive,  to  be  an  extreme  case.  I do 
not  think,  that  if  they  got  every  thing  else,  that  would  be  reasonably  required  ; I do 
not  conceive  that  they  would  be  discontented  at  being  excluded  fiom  the  gieat  seal, 
if  it  were  deemed  necessary  to  withhold  it,  In  fact  they  do  not  reason  so  acutely 
upon  those  points;  and  if  the  number  of  cases  in  which  tliey  are  degraded  as  com- 
pared with  their  Protestant  fellow  subjects  were  diminished,  their  dissatisfaction 
would  be  likewise  diminished. 

Supposing  the  legislature  of  the  country  were  disposed  to  comply  with  tlie 
Catholic  claims,  but  that  a certain  number  of  the  great  offices  of  the  state  were 
reserved ; do  you  think  that  would  excite  dissatisfaction  ? — I am  convinced  it  would 

You  stated,  that  the  impression  upon  your  mind  was,  that  the  law  was  not  equally 
administered  to  Catholic  and  Protestant? — I did  not  say  that  was  the  impression 
upon  my  mind  in  all  cases ; I said  that  was  the  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

You  said  that  you  could  not  recollect  particular  instances,  but  there  were  in- 
stances?— There  certainly  were  instances  where  I had  reason  to  think  so,  tliough 
I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  facts ; perhaps  I have  been  myself  deluded 
by  the  prejudice  and  di.strust  excited  by  the  law. 

In  fact,  do  you  conceive  the  case  to  be  so^ — I do,  in  many  instances. 

Then  the  impression  upon  yoiir  mind  is,  that  the  law  is  not  equally  admini.stci-ed 
to  Protestant  and  Catholic  ? — It  is  indeed. 

By  the  magistrates  in  the  country? — I do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not 
a great  proportion  of  the  magistrates  of  tlie  country  that  do  act  fairly ; but  I mean 
to  say,  that  prejudices  do  exist  upon  tne  minds  of  the  magistrates,  and  misconcep- 
tions upon  the  ininds  of  the  people ; they  may  botli  be  excited  by  tlie  distinctions 
created  by  the  laws. 

Do  you  mean  to  apply  that  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  where  you  now 
reside,  or  generally  to  the  county? — I apply  it  generally  to  the  county.  I would 
wish  to  say  a word  or  two  in  explanation  of  a question  put  on  a former  day,  regard- 
ing the  state  of  Castletovvnrochc ; I do  not  recollect  distinctly  the  words  of  the 
qu'estion  that  was  put.  1 was  asked  whether  the  same  causes  of  disturbance  regarding 
the  administration  of  justice  existed  in  Castletownrocbe.  I said,  that  I did  not,  in 
Castletownroche,  recollect  any  cause  of  complaint.  I repeat  the  same  answer 
still,  as  far  as  regards  that  part  under  my  immediate  cognizance  ; but  I have  heard 
qf  complaints  existing  in  that  part  of  the  county,  of  magistrates  being  there  who 
were  unlit  for  their  office;  in  the  neighbourhood  ofGlanworth  and  Doneraile,and 
extending  north-west  towards  Newmarket. 

Among  those  magistrates  who  have  not  administered  justice  as  they  ouglit  to 
have  done,  were  there  any  Catholics  ^~In  my  own  part  of  the  county  they  were 
Catholics  ; but  the  magistrates  I have  in  my  eye  in  that  part  of  the  county  were  not 
Catholics.  ^ . 

Do  the  peasantry  generally  hold  the  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  in  more  estima^ 
tion  than  the  Protestant  gentlemen  ? — I do  not  think  that  they  do ; they  have  natu- 
rally more  confidence  in  the  Catholic  than  in  the  Protestant;  but  they  often  find  as 
they  think,  that  the  Catholics  are  too  anxious  to  cultivate  the  favor  of  the  Protes- 
tant gentlemen,  and  to  retain  their  good  will,  will  often  join  the  ascendancy  party 
against  themselves. 

Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  the  farmers  prefer  holding  their  farms  from 
Catholics  to  holding  from  Protestants? — They  make  no  distinctions  in  that  point 
provided  they  are  well  treated  ; but  they  have  equal  cause  to  complain  both  of  the 
one  and  the  other ; and  they  have  equal  causes  of  satisfaction  with  respect  to  them 
both,  that  is,  they  find  good  Catholic  landlords  and  bad  Catholic  landlords,  and 
‘rood  Protestant  landlords  and  bad  Protestant  landlords. 

You  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the. description  of  persons  who  form  usually 
the  county  of  Cork  grand  juries,  do  not  you  conceive  that  a fair  proportion  of 
Catholic  gentlemen  are  usually'invited  upon  the  county  grand  jury  ?— The  county  of 
Cork  is  very  large,  and  my  knowledge  of  it  is  rather  limited  ; I have  known  of  two 
or  three  Roma.n°Catholics  being  occasionally  summoned  upon  the  grand  jury;  and 
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•]-he  Kcd.  I have  known  instances  where  they  were  altogether  exdiulod.  I conceive  that 
Michael  Collins.  ,nany  Roman  Catholics  possessing  a greater  in-opcriy  than  some  of  tlie  Pi-otesiants 

' ^ summoned  on  the  grand  jury  u’crc  exclutled.  'J'he  greatest  numher  of  Catliolics 

II  June  i8‘24.  summoned  at  any  one  time  never  has,  I believe,  exceeded  two  or  three. 

IJow  many  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  of  snUicient  property  to.  serve  on 
grand  juries  do  you  conceive  there  are  in  the  county  of  Cork  ? — 1 ani  not  prepared 
to  answer  that  question  ; but  it  is  tlie  general  impression  upon  my  mind  that  there 
are  a good  many. 

Wljen  those  gentlemen  were  summoned  upon  the  grand  jury,  were  there  not 
a considerable  number  of  Protestants  of  considerable  property  not  summoned  to  at- 
tend the  grand  jury  ?— I believe  there  were  a great  number  of  Protestants  possessing 
more  property  than  the  two  Catholics,  who  were  not  summoned,  and  more  than  it  would 
be  necessary  to  summon  ; but  then  I say  there  were  many  of  less  property  than  the 
Catholics  upon  the  grand  jury,  and  Protestants  also  of  greater  property  excluded. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  high  sheriff  being  obliged  to  call  in  gentlemen  to 
serve  on  grand  juries,  two  or  three  perhaps  every  morning,  in  consequence  of  disap- 
pointments  from  gentlemen  who  were  put  on  it  ? — I am  not  all  conversant  wiih  the 
subject ; 1 am  so  far  removed  from  those  who  manage  these  things. 

ilave  you  not  hoard  in  the  county  of  Cork,  the  practice  is  to  invite  gentlemen  to 
attend  tiic  grand  jury,  and  that  they  frequently  dcelinc  it? — I may  have  heard  it. 

May  it  not  iuivc  been  the  case  with  regard  to  Roman  Catliolic  gentlemen? 

I know  there  were  several  Catholics  of  much  more  property  tiian  some  Protestants 
upon  the  jury  excluded  from  it. 

Can  you  mention  the  names  of  the  Catholic  gentlemen  who  are  qualified  to  sit 
upon  grand  juries  in  your  opinion? — I really  would  not  undertake  to  say  ; I never 
turned  my  attention  to  that  point;  there  i.s  a Mr.  Roche  of  Ahaddir,  who  has 
got  a good  property  ; I do  not  know  whether  he  is  on  the  grand  jury. 

That  is  a very  lately  acquired  property  ? — There  arc  veiy  few  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  county  of  Cork  that  have  had  an  hereditary  patrimonial  property  ; M’ith  the 
exception  of  two  or  three,  there  is  Mr.  Rochfort,  he  lives  near  Kinsale  at  Garris- 
town,  two  brothers,  Coppingers,  Mr.  Barry  of  Lamelara.  Mr.  Deecy  of  Clonakilty, 
and  Mr.  Goold.  Tlicre  have  been  Protestants  appointed  upon  the  grand  jury  tliat 
have  not,  as  I have  heard,  three  thousand  a year,  nor  one  tliousmul  u year,  nor  live 
hundred  a year. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Rochfort,  in  the  first  place,  docs  not  he  frequently  serve 
upon  grand  juries  ? — I have  seen  his  name  upon  grand  juries. 

Mr.  Coppiiiger,  of  Barryscourt,  frequently  attends  ? — I have  seen  his  name. 

Mr.  Barry,  of  Lamelara,  have  you  seen  his  name  upon  grand  juries.? — Yes, 
I have. 

Mr.  Roche,  of  Ahaddir,  he  is  a person  of  very  lately  acquired  property;  a man 
who  had  been  very  low  in  life  ? — I do  not  know  what  his  situation  in  life  formerly 
was. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  fact,  that  he  had  been  a shoemaker? — I did. 

When  did  he  acquire  his  property  ? — During  the  war. 

Are  you  acquainted,  that  it  is  more  a funded  than  a landed  property? I believe 

he  has  got  a landed  estate. 

Very  small,  compared  to  his  funded  property? — Yes. 

Mr.  Deecy  is  a person  of  lately  accjiiirod  property  ? — Yes  ; he  is  n man  of  excel- 
lent education,  and  enjoys  an  estate  purchased  by  his  father  I think,  of  two  thou- 
sand a year. 

Has  he  never  been  summoned  to  attend  grand  juries? — Never. 

Does  Mr.  Deecy  rank,  in  fact,  with  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  county  who  usually 
attend  grand  juries  ?--I  do  not  know.  He  would  be  considered  a gentleman,  and 
no  one  can  deny  he  is  a gentleman,  both  in  education,  in  manners,  and  in  every 
other  reasonable  qualification  ; he  is  received  in  society  as  a gentleman.' 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  name  those  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  of  tlie  county 
of  Cork,  whom,  like  Mr.  Deccy,  you  conceive  to  be  qualified  in  point  of  character 
and  in  point  of  property  to  sit  on  the  grand  jury,  who  are  excluded  from  the 
grand  jury  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  name  any  others,  because  I really  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

Then  why  are  you  under  the  impression,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  property  in 
the  county  of  Cork  is  nut  fairly  represented  on  the  grand  jury  ? — I did  not  state 
tliat  1 was  under  any  such  impression,  the  question  was  put  to  me,  and  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  arise  from  any  thing  I had  stated  before. 

Then 
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Thtn  vou  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  selection  of  the  grand  jury  in  Rev. 

the  county  of  Cork,  the  Roman  Catholic  property  is  not  fairly  represented  on  the  Mkkael  Collins. 
grand  jury  in  tlint  county?— There  is  more  property  ditfused  amongst  the  Human  ' 

Catholics  than  we  are  aware  of,  and  than  is  represented  there.  “ ‘ 

TJie  question  does  not  refer  to  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  Cork,  or  the  property 
acquired  in  trade  ; the  question  refers  to  that  property  that  is  generally  represented 
upon  tlie  grand  jury,  landed  property  r— There  is  more  property  diffused  among  the 
Catholics  than  is  represented  there ; because,  if  you  have  tiie  Catholics  repre- 
sented in  proportion  to  the  numbers,  you  will  iiiul  the  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics having  moderate  property, much  greater  than  is  supposed  to  be.  There  are 
Protestants  upon  the  grand  jury  that  have  considerably  less  property  than  Catholics 
who  are  excluded  ; ami  as  Catholics  ought  to  be  represented  in  proportion  to  their 
number  and  property,  I would  say  they  are  not  adequately  represented  there. 

According  to  the  principles  upon  which  grand  juries  are  selected  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  and  the  other  counties  in  Ireland,,  is  not  a fair  selection  of  Roman 
Catholics  made? — The  whole  number  of  Roman  Catholics  upon  the  grand  jury  is 
only  as  three  to  twenty-three  ; I will  not  admit  that  the  Catholic  pi'operty  is  to  the 
Protestant  property  in  tlie  county  of  Cork,  only  as  three  to  twenty-three. 

You  have  been  asked,  as  to  the  uuiuber  of  Roman  Catholic  gentry  resident  in 
the  county,  whom  you  conceive  to  be  competent  to  act  as  grand  jurors,  how  many 
should  you  think? — I could  name  a great  number  of  gentlemen  of  moderate  pro- 
perties, I have  only  named  four  or  five ; if  I got  an  hour  to  consider  I could  collect 
a great  many  ; but  I never  have  turned  my  mind  to  these  points  ; I am  not  pre- 
pared, upon  the  emergency  of  the  moment  to  state  a great  many. 

When  you  say  you  will  not  admit  the  property  of  the  Catholics  to  be  as  three 
to  twenty-three,  do  you  not  admit  that  the  proportion  of  Protestant  gentlemen, 
qualified  to  sit  on  grand  juries,  exceeds  twenty-three  to  three? — 1 can  neither  admit 
nor  deny  that. 

Did  you  ever  observe  that  on  the  list  of  the  county  of  Cork  grand  jury,  the 
eldest  sons  of  gentlemen,  ivlio  perhaps  are  too  old  to  attend  themselves,  and 
the  brothers  of  gentlemen  who  cannot  conveniently  attend  themselves,  are  fre- 
quently sent  as  representatives  of  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  property? — Yes; 
and  the  agents  too  sometimes ; there  is  a Roman  Catholic  gentlemen,  whom  I may 
name,  the  agent  of  a great  property,  Mr.  Leahy,  he  was  never  summoned  so  far 
as  I heard. 

He  served  in  the  city  grand  jury  ?— Yes  ; but  I never  heard  of  his  serving  upon 
the  county  grand  jury. 

Lord  Cork’s  property  lies  in  the  city  ? — And  a great  deal  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Leahy  is  the  agent  of  Lord  Cork  ? — He  is. 

Are  you  not  aware  tliat  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  other  counties  adjoining, 
it  is  the  practice  not  to  allow  agents  to  represent  the  proprietors  of  soil  upon  grand 
juries? — I thought  from  what  Lord  Ennismore  said,  that  it  was  done. 

In  a former  jiart  of  your  examination,  you  stated  cases  that  happened  at  Bantry 
and  Skibbereen,  in  which  Protestants  of  very  small  property  had  been  put  upon 
grand  juries,  when  Catholics  of  much  larger  property  had  not  been  put  upon  grand 
juries,  what  grand  juries  were  those  you  alluded  to,  and  were  they  sessional  or 
assize  ? — Quarter  sessions. 

Do  you  consider  yourself  competent,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  general  state 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  to.  give  satisfactory  information  to  the  Committee,  with 
respect  to  the  returns  of  the  grand  juries  ? — No  ; I do  not  consider  myself  compe- 
tent to  speak  on  that  at  present. 

You  stated  in  a former  part  of  your  examination,  that  you  were  of  opinion 
that  if  the  penal  code  was  repealed,  all  remembrances  of  it  would  be  obliterated 
in  the  course  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  mere  repeal  of 
that  code  would  remove  at  once  the  cause  of  the  evils  that  now  exist  in  Ireland, 
in  respect  to  Catholic  disabilities  ?— I know  it  would  remove  at  once  the  cause. 

Then  you  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  it  would  take  so  long  a period  of  time  before 
a considerable  effect  would  take  place  in  improving  the  state  of  the  country  ? — 

No  ; I should  think  the  operation  would  commence  immediately ; it  may  be  slow. 

Will  you  explain  in  what  way  you  think  it  would  come  into  operation,  and  why 
so  lung  a time  would  be  necessary  to  give  it  full  effect  ? — In  the  first  place,  the 
Roman  Catholics  would  feel  that  they  were  raised  from  the  humble  state  in  which 
they  were,  and  would  have  more  conhdence  in  the  laws ; they  would  feel  that  they. 

20.  X X 4 
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The  Rev.  were  placed  upon  a level  with  their  Protestant  fellow  subjects  ; they  would  feel  that 

Michael  Collins,  they  had  no  longer  a just  cause  of  complaint  of  the  system. 

' ' -- — — Do  you  conceive  that  the  Protestants  would  not  immediately  abstain  from  that 

11  Juue  1834..  jjjjp  Qf  conduct,  which  at  present  gives  offence  to -Catholics  ? — I should  hope  they 
would ; they  could  have  no  motive  for  continuing  it. 

Would  not  it  take  sometime  altogether  to  obliterate  that  feeling  ?— It  might  take 
some  time  undoubtedly ; the  Protestant  belonging  to  a certain  party  which  was  very 
obnoxious  in  the  country,  might  feel  some  exasperation  for  a long  time  after  the 
j)cnal  code  ceased. 

When  you  speak  of  the  effect  of  the  penal  code,  in  debasing  tlie  mind  of  the 
lower  orders,  do  you  mean  to  say,  that  it  produces  a want  of  self  respect  r — 
I do. 

Docs  it  diminish  that  feeling  which  is  natural  to  every  one,  to  better  his  con- 
dition?— Certainly  it  does. 

In  your  reading  upon  subjects  of  political  economy,  have  you  not  found  it  stated 
that  that  feeling  is  the  great  principle  of  all  improvement  of  the  lower  classes  of 
))Cople  ?— Undoubtedly,  they  would  not  feel  themselves  so  debased  and  degraded 
as  they  ai’c  at  present,  if  the  penal  law  was  repealed. 

Is  not  the  want  of  that  feeling  necessarily  attended  with  a great  obstruction  in 
the  way  of  the  improvement  of  the  lower  orders,  for  want  of  a general  disposition 
amongst  them  to  acquire  comforts  and  to  improve  their  habits  of  life,  with  regard 
to  food  and  all  the  coml'orts  and  convenieucics  of  life? — Tlicre  is  a great  moral 
debasement  and  degradation  arising  from  it,  whicli  renders  them  insincere,  crafty, 
cringing,  flattering,  and  disposing  them  to  make  professions  that  they  do  not  feel; 
and  I think  they  arc  more  or  less  careless  about  llie  improvement  of  llieir 
condition. 

’I'hen  the  peasantry  living  under  such  circumstances,  if  the  means  of  bettering 
their  condition  was  placed  before  them,  would  they  so  readily  make  use  of  them,  or 
so  certainly  adopt  them,  as  if  the  political  institutions  of  the  country  placed  them 
upon  a better  fooling? — If  the  question  means  whether  they  would  not  be  disposed 
to  eat  better  food,  and  wear  better  clothes  than  at  present,  I should  say  they  wovild; 
but  as  to  the  moral  means  of  improving  their  condition^  I do  not  think  they  would 
avail  tlieriiselves  of  them. 

Supposing  they  were  able  to  earn  somewhat  better  wages,  would  they  he  more 
disposed  to  increase  their  comforts,  or  to  expend  them  in  gratifying  their  passions? 
—1  Lliink  that  at  present,  among  the  many  oilier  causes  of  the  demoralization  of 
the  people,  is  the  facility  with  which  they  can  acquire  the  means  of  gratifying  their 
passions,  tlie  cheapness  of  whiskey  ; and  I do  think,  that  whilst  tliat  cause  exists, 
they  will  be  disposed  to  drink  too  much. 

Considei'ing  only  their  acquiring  tlie  means  of  improving  their  condition,  circum- 
stanced as  you  describe  them  to  be  with  respect  to  tlieir  feelings,  and  tlieir  debase- 
ment of  mind  and  want  of  self-respect,  do  you  not  conceive  that  those  means  would 
not  be  applied  to  improving  their  comforts,  but  that  they  would  be  applied  rather  in 
gratifying  their  passions? — 1 do;  they  would  be  applied  in  gratifying  their 
passions. 

Have  you  considered,  generally,  the  effect  of  political  institutions  in  keeping 
a people  in  a distressed  and  very  low  state  of  existence,  and  in  preventing  them 
from  making  progress  to  place  tlieinseivcs  in  an  improved  condition,  when  the  means 
of -SO  doing  has  been  afforded  them  ? — I think  people  under  an  improved  state  of 
political  arrangement,  have  a greater  interest  in  their  future  comfort,  and  in  the 
comfort  of  tlieir  offspring,  than  they  have  under  a degraded  state. 

Have  you  ever  considered  and  reflected  upon  the  effect  of  tlie  llrltish  laws,  in 
placing  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  of  England  in  their  present  happy  and  flou- 
rishing condition? — I have  often  ascribed  it  to  the  consciousness  that  the  British 
people  enjoy,  of  the  real  liberties  and  equality  that  exists  among  them. 

Is  it  not  matter  of  history,  that  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  in 
every  country,  mainly  depends  upon  the  political  institutions  they  live  under? — 
I think  it  is  a sort  of  political  maxim. 

That  in  proportion  as  they  are  protected  by  the  laws,  and  enjoy  civil  liberty,  and 
are  respected  by  the  upper  orders,  and  have  proper  feelings  of  respect  for  themselves, 
that  they  will  use  the  best  opportunities  they  acquire  of  improving  their  condition, 
by  obtaining  comforts,  instead  of  giving  M^ay  to  the  impulse  of  their  passions? — 
I do. 

. •i^ou 
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■ You  have  stated  it  to  be  your  opinion,  supposing  the  remaining  disabilities  under 
•which  the  Homan  Catholics  labour,  were  removed,  there  would  be  no  cause  of  ani- 
mosity between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Ireland  ? Ii^s.  ^ 

Was  not  a great  change  made  in  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land,  by  the  Act  of  1793?— Yes-  , „ , , r. 

Have  the  feelings  of  animosity  between  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Lathoncs 
diminished  since  that  period  ?— They  have  diminished  in  some  places,  and  increased 

Do  you  think  they  have  diminished  in  proportion  to  tlie  relaxation  of  the  lavrs  ?-r- 
•No  ■ in  many  places  they  have  been  diminished  to  such  a degree  only,  as  left  the 
Catholics  much  more  sensible  of  the  remaining  humiliation,  whilst  the  party  tliat 
enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  power,  felt  exasperated  at  lessening  this  monopoly,  and 
seemed  anxious  to  preserve  the  remainder,  by  insulting  and  persecuting  the 

^'^Phen  why  should  the  removal  of  the  remaining  disabilities  tend  to  lessen  that 
exasperation  of  which  you  have  last  spoken  ?— Because  on  the  one  liand,  there  could 
be  no  motive  or  means  for  persecution,  the  remaining  monopoly  having  ceased,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  natural  operation  of  the  human  mind  would  be  to  forget  past 

•sufTerings.  , , i-  l u u- 

You  do  not  propose  any  thing  more  than  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should  be 
qualified  to  gel  power? — Nothing  more.  • r 1 ’ 

Might  not  the  Protestant  still  have  the  means  of  retaining  possession  of  that 
■po'wer?—!  do  not  think'he  could,  because  the  wisdom  of  government  would  frus- 

• trate  tliat.  . r • r-  t- 

You  have  drawn  a comparison  between  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  m Cork, 
.who -are  eligible  to-  serve  upon  grand  juries,  and  the  number  who  arc  actually  ap- 
pointed to  them  ; do  not  you  think  the  same  comparison  might  be  instituted,,  a's,  to 
,lhe  actual  appointment  to  offices ; supposing  the  Roman  Catholics  were  declared 
elimble  to  certain  offices,  do  not  you  think  the  same  comparison  would  be  drawn, 
wifh  respect  to  the  actual  appointments  to  office  ? — It  would  be  entirely  with  the 
government  to  make  the  appointments,  and  if  they  were  not  fairly  administered, 
discontent  would  be  excited  ; but  I presume  they  would  be  fairly  administered.  • , 
Do  not  you  think,  that  as  much  discontent  would  exist,  if  • being  eligible,  they 
were  not  actually  appointed,  as  now  arises  from  their  being  actually  ineligible  }— 
•No,  I do  not  think  so ; because  the  exclusion  by  law  is  a sort  of  stigma  affixed 
upon  the  front  of  every  Roman  Catholic  ; he  is  excluded  at  present,  because  he  is 
excluded  by  law  ; but  being  legally  eligible,  he  could  have  no  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint; if  some  Catholics  not  appointed,  it  might  be  referred  to  individual  inca- 
pacity, or  other  reasonable  grounds. 

- Tim  cause  of  complaint  is  not  the  mere  loss  of  emolument  or  power  of  office  but 
..the  distinction  which  the.  ineligibility  for  office  creates,  between  a person  qualified 
to  hold  it,  and  a person  disqualified  ? — Yes;  it  is  partly  both ; but  piincipally  the 
unjust  distinction  which  the  law  creates  between  Protestant  and  Catholic.  _ 
Then  why. do  you  think  the  Roman  Catholic  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
a state  of  law  which  excluded  him  from  the  great  offices  of  the  state  ; in  answer  to 
a question  you  said,  that  “ if  the  Roman  Catholic  was  admitted  into  certain  offices, 
he  would  not  be  dissatisfied  if  he  were  not  admitted  into  all supposing  those  lew 
great  political  offices  from  which  the  Roman  Catholic  remaiiis  excluded,  had  ac- 
tuallv  tlie  appointment  to  all  the  remainder,  do  not  you  think  that  exclusion  would 

still  imply  some  distrust  in  the  Roman  Catholic?— No,  I do  not  think- it  would; 

because  the  Roman  Catholic  would  be  reconciled  to  it  from  the  great  state  necessity 

that  would  induce  it.  . „ ' u \ 1 1 

’ What  is  the  state  motive? — With  regard  to  the  empire  generally  ; the  act  would 
be  founded  upon  the  general  interests  of  the  empire.  , ' , . ' 

In  what  way  do  you  think  the  interest  of  the  empire  would  require  the  exclusion 

'of  Roman  Catholics  from  certain  great  state  offices?— Because  the  people  of  the 
•empire  might  not  be  satisfied,  nor  might  deem  it  compatible  with  the  constitution, 
as  it  exists  that  Roman  Catholics  should  be  admitted  into  these  higb  offices  ot  the 
state.  If  that  was  the  general  feeling  of  the  people,  the  Catholics  would  be  satis- 

'fiedi  to  be  excluded  from  those  offices.  1 r 1 1 

Would  the  Roman  Catholics  admit  that  the  impression  of  the  people  Qt  England 
was  a just  one  ?— I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  would  admit  tliat  it  was  a just 
one,  but  the  people  of  England  having  that  impression  upon  their  minds,  the 

Catholics  would  be' satisfied,  o'-' 

, 20.  ' Y y Supposing 


The  "Rev. 
Michatl  Coltins, 


1 June  1824. 
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Supposing  that  the  people  of  England  had  a general  impression  that  it  was  for 
the  general  interest  of  the  country,  that  they  should  conlinua  to  labour  under  their 
present  disabilities,  would  the  Roman  Catholics  still  remain  satisfied  ? — No,  for  this 
reason;  that  in  their  minds  those  disabilities  are  so  jialpably  and  obviously  con- 
trary to  the  iirst  principles  of  justice  and  policy,  that  they  would  not  believe  that  the 
people  of  England  could  think  it  necessary,  for  the  general  interests,  to  continue 
them,  they  would  not  be  satisfied. 

Why  should  not  the  Roman  Catholic  contend  for  admission  to  all  offices,  how- 
ever liigh  the  trust? — Because,  under  the  present  constitution  of  the  empire,  the 
attainment  of  that  does  not  appear  possit>le  ; such  a change  might  produce  a con- 
vulsion in  the  empire,  and  therefore  the  Roman  Catholic,  being  nncler  the  influence 
<of  moral  motives,  would  be  satisfied  with  a state  of  tilings  whicli  it  would  be  morally 
impossible  to  change.  Speaking  metaphysically,  he  may  he  discontented,  but  for  all 
•practical  purposes,  as  a person  under  the  influence  of  moral  impressions,  he  should 
be  content  and  satisfied,  rather  than  risk  a convulsion  in  the  state,  because  the  evil 
■of  submission  to  that  would  bo  so  very  little,  compared  with  the  evil  of  disturbance, 
that  he  would  rather  submit. 

lie  would  be  content  with  eligibility  to  office,  satisfied  that  those  offices, , which 
have  the  appointment  to  all  other  subordinate  ones,  namely,  the  high  offices  of  the 
state,  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  Protestants? — I do  not  say  all  the  high  offices 
of  state.  I can  point  to  offices  of  the  state  that  I tliink  they  might  he  admitted  to. 
The  King  is  essentially  a Protestant  by  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  as  the 
■chancellor  is  supposed  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  King’s  conscience,  he  must  be  equally 
a Protestant ; but  with  the  exception  of  tlie  King  and  the  chancellor,  I do  not  see 
any  other  office  to  which  they  might  not  be  admitted. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  office  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant? — I think  he  might  be 
a Catholic. 

Administering  the  whole  of  the  church  property  of  Ireland  ?— If  he  happened  to 
be  a Roman  Catholic,  he  might  delegate  to  a Protestant  chancellor  the  administra- 
•tion  of  church  patronage. 

And  the  same  with  the  chief  secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  yon  would  think 
it  proper  to  provide,  that  in  case  the  chief  secretary  should  be  a Roman  Catholic,  that 
another  officer  should  exercise  the  church  patronage? — Yes,  on  the  same  principle  as 
Roman  Catholic  priests  protest  against  the  interference  of  Protestants  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Catholics  to  the  cure  of  souls  ; on  the  same  principle  wc  would  disclaim  any 
interference  in  the  appointment  of  Protestants  for  the  cure  of  souls. 

Do  you  think  when  the  disabilities  w'cre  removed,  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  as 
a body,  would  acquiesce  in  the  present  settlement  of  church  property  ? — I am  Katis- 
ified  they  would. 

In  practice,  have  you  found  that  tlierc  i.s  dissatisfaction  excited  in  consequence  of 
the  Catholics  not  obtaining  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Acts  of  1 793,  with  respect 
to  admission  to  the  offices  which  they  are  entitled  to  hold  under  that  Act  ? — Yes, 
considerable  dissatisfaction  is  entertained. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  their  not  being  admitted  to  tliose  offices  in  any  degree 
whatsoever,  compared  with  the  Protestants,  and  with  the  number  of  Catholics  who 
are  capable  of  holding  those  offices  ? — To  the  exclusive  predominance  of  that  party 
in  Ireland,  hostile  to  Roman  Catholics. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  reservation  of  those  offices,  to  which  Roman  Catliolics.are 
at  present  not  capable  of  being  admitted,  does  contribute  in  fact  to  prevent  a fair 
admission  to  those  offices,  which  they  are  qualified  to  hold  under  the  Act  of  1 793  ? — 
I do  believe  so. 

The  Catholics  are  aware,  lliat  very  considerable  concessions  were  granted  by  the 
Act  of  1793? — They  are. 

That  they  were  rendered  eligible  to  a certain  number  of  offices  by  that  Act? — 
They  are,  but  I think  a great  proportion  of  the  Catholic  populace  are  not  aware  of 
•the  actual  extent  to  which  the  penal  code  has  been  repealed for  instance,  th^  arp 
nbt  generally  aware  of  the  late  Act  respecting  theiv  admission  to  offices  in  the  Army, 
because  those  things  have  been  done  by  piecemeal. 

Is  there  a full  confidence  among  the  Catholics  in  the  intention  with  which  these 
Acts  were  passed,  with  respect  to  the  conferring  favours  upon  them? — I think  that 
confidence  is  very  much  lessened  by  the  events  that  have  occurred  since;  they  think 
that  persons  have  got  into  power,  who  were  hostile  to  them,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  impede  the  good  effect  of  that  Act  of  conciliation  and  justice  as  much  ag  possible, 

and 
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and  have  defeated  the  benefits,  with  respect  to  Catholics,  that  might  be  derived 

from  it.  . . ^ • 1 , , 

III  fact,  is  it  not  the  general  opinion,  that  the  intention  of  the  legislature  has  been 
defeated.^ — It  is. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  Act  which  admitted  the  Roman 
Catholics  into  all  ranks  of  the  army  and  navy,  has  been  fairly  acted  upon  ?— I Vve 
no  opinion  upon  that  subject,  either  way. 

You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it? — -I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

And  yet  the  Roman  Catholics  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  that  Act? — 
A great  proportion  of  the  populace  are.not  aware  of  it. 

Although  they  are  become  eligible  to  hold  any  ofiicc  in  the  army,  yet,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  has  so  little  affected  their  situation,  that  they  are  not  aware  of  their  eligi- 
bility?—It  is  since  the  peace  ttiat  that  Act  ]iassed,  if  there  was  a war  they  would 
be  aware  of  it,  but  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  their  being  made  aware 


01  u. 

Was  not  that  Act  passed  without  much  public  discussion?— It  was  ; I thought  ,i,t 
was  introduced  in  a clause  in  the  Mutiny  Bill,  till  I heard  from  a gentleman,  the 
other  day,  tliat  it  was  a special  Act. 

Does  the  circumstance  of  no  Catholic  having  been  appointed  to  tl.e  assistant 
Barrister’s  office,  produce  much  dissatisfaction  ? — It  does. 

Is  it  a matter  of  common  observation,  that  very^  few  Catholics  have  been  appointed 
to  offices  since  the  year  1793? — It  is;  for  instance,  no  Catholics  have  been 
admitted  into  the  corporation  of  Dublin  since  that,  very  few  Catholics  haw  bei  n 
appointed  into  high  situations  in  the  revenue,  and  no  appointments  have  been  made 
to  the  office  of  assistant  barrister,  the  commission  of  bankruptcy,  and  other 


flitualions. 

What  do  you  call  high  situations  in  the  revenue? — Such  as  commissioners  and 
collectors ; there  was  one  commissioner  and  only  one  collector  a Catholic,  they  were 
appointed,  I heard,  under  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

You  are  of  opinion,  that  supposing  tlie  political  distinctions  were  removed,  there 
would  be  no  cause  of  animosity  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  remain- 
ing?— I am. 

Do  you  believe  in  the  miracles  which  have  been  performed? — As  a Romftp 
Catholic,  lam  at  perfect  liberty  to  believe  or  disbelieve. 

Do  you  actually  believe? — I believe  in  some,  and  in  others  I disbelieve. 

You  believe  there  has  been  of  late  a decided  manifestation  of  God’s  favour  .to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  ? — I think,  that  under  the  pressure  of  temporal  persecution, 
Almighty  God  has  supported  and  encouraged  His  church  in  Ireland. 

Do  you  not  think  tliatthe  circumstances  under  which  those  miracles  were,  in  your 
opinion,  performed,  .show  a decided  manifestation  of  God  s favour  towards  th.c 
Roman  Catljolic  church  ? — It  might  be  a manifestation  of  favour  for  the  purpose  of 
•confirming  the  wavering  in  their  faith  ; many  Catholics  thought  that  they  might  be 
deserted  tiy  the  Providence  ot  Almighty  God ; they  do  not  doubt  that  it  was  a ipani- 
festation  of  divine  favour,  to  confirm  them  in  their  faith. 

Do  not  you  think,  that  the  result  of  those  miracles  must  be  a decided  impression 
on  the  part  of  the  educated  and  uneducated  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  that 
God’s  favour  was  manifested  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ?-^To  such 
the  Roman  Catholics  as  believe  it  has  that  effect,  to  such  as.  do  not  believe, 
there  are  a great  many  of  them,  both  amongst  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  laity,  jt  has 
no  effect  . .,  m 

Do  the  lower  orders,  who  have  heard  of  them,  generally  believe  m them? — 
lower  orders  generally  believe  ; but  they  have  never  been  proposed  as  matter  of  faith, 
nor  have  they  been  proposed  in  that  authentic  way,  which  would  render  it  imperative 
upon  Roman  Catholics  to  believe. 

Still,  practically,  there  is  a general  belief  in  them  amongst  all  classes  who  have 
heard  of  them  ? — I cannot  say  amongst  all  classes ; for  instance,  in  iny  part  of  the 
county,  at  least  a hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  place  where  they  were  operate^, 
there  is. not  a general  b'elief,  nor  even  a knowledge  of  the  facts.  I . heard,  t;hatB» 
.Leinster,  it  is  very  general,  and  that  confidence  in  God  s Providence  is  in  proportion, 
i read  the  vouchers  published  by  Doctor  Doyle  and  others,  apd  I must  own  I thought 
I saw- a strong  testimony  in  those  vouchers;  I could  not.  account  how  they 
occurred. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact,  that  any  Roman  Catholic  bishops  w’ere  appointed  to 
examine  the  -evidence,  and  to  state  their  opinions  upon  the  evidence  ?r,-i  suft-af  wo 
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of  the  fact,  that  Doctor  Doyle  (lid  examine,  and  that  Doctor  Murray  did  examine ; 
but  I know  they  did  it  of  themselves,  without  any  appoinlmeiit. 

' Did  not  the  two  bishops,  who  undertook  to  examine  into  the  credibility  of  those 
miracles,  express  publicly  tl)cir  opinion  that  such  miracles  were  actually  performed  ?— 

They  did.  , , 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  other  bishops  who  dissented  from  them,  as  to  the  degree 
of  credibility  which  was  to  be  attached  to  them  ? — I have  not  heard  of  other  bishops; 
but  I stiould  not  be  surprised  if  there  were  otiiers. 

Have  you  heard  that  any  bishop  has  publicly  expressed  a dissent  from  those  two 
Roman  Catholic  bishops?— It  would  not  be  expedient  for  a bishop  to  express  his 
dissent,  as  to  facts  publicly  affirmed,  if  he  had  not  examined  into  them ; neither  is 
'he  called  upon  to  approve  of  alleged  facts  that  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining and  ascertaining. 

If  the  only  men  who  examined  the  facts,  stated  a decided  opinion  that  the  mira- 
cles were  performed,  and  no  other  bishops  dissented  from  that  opinion,  nor  -insii- 
’tuted  any  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  thorn  to  form  an  opinion  for  them- 
selves, do  not  you  think  that  the  published  opinion  of  the  two  bishops  who  did 
examine,  must  tend  to  create  an  universal  impression  on  behalf  of  those  who  read 
their  opinion,  tliat  the  miracles  were  actually  performed  ? — Yes  ; it  carried  motives 
of  jirobaliility  and  credibility  with  it,  but  it  carried  no  motives  tlial  rendered  it  im- 
perative ti]ion  the  Catholics  to  believe. 

Hut  tlie  iciidcncy  must  be  to  produce  a general  belief ; tlic  character  of  the  parties 
and  their  situation  would  induce  a genera!  confidence  in  their  belief? — Yes,  it 


WUUIU. 

’■  Then  the  Committee  understand  you  to  say,  the  Roman  Catliolic  population  are 
of  opinion  that  the  efficiency  of  the  priesthood  is  best  secured  by  the  circumstance  of 
their  not  being  in  possession  of  large  emoluments?— Certainly. 

If  that  is  their  opinion  with  respect  to  their  own  priesthood,  is  it  also  with  respect 
to  the  priesthood  of  other  religious  persuasions? — They  have  no  interest  in  the 
priesthood  of  other  religious  persuasions. 

Have  they  no  interest  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  tithes  ?~ -They  would  pay 
their  tithes  as  a matter  enjoined  by  law  ; but  tlicy  have  no  interest  in  the  purity  of 
'character  and  conduct  of  the  priesthood  of  other  denominations. 

The  question  does  not  refer  to  purity  of  character,  but  to  tein|)oral  emokmients, 
have  not  they  a direct  interest  in  lessening  the  emoluments  of  another  church  ?--The 
'Roman  Catholics  have  no  interest  in  lessening  the  emoluments  of  the  estublished 
church  more  than  they  have  in  lessening  the  quantum  of  rent  which  they  pay  to 
their  landlord. 

They  are  equally  satisfied  to  pay  the  tithe  to  the  Protestant  clergyman  as  they 
are  to  pay  rent  to  the  landlord  ?—f^o,  1 do  not  think  they  arc. 

"Why  are  they  not?— In  the  first  place,  the  tithe  is  imposed  as  a tax,  the  rent  is 
■a  matter  of  convention  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant ; tlic  rent  is  so  much 
'money  paid  for  a quantity  of  land,  like  paying  for  the  use  of  a machine,  and  paid 
by  agreement;  and  the  tithe  is  paid  not  for  the  i*ent  of  the  land,  it  is  paid  not  only 
'out  of  the  machine,  but  the  capital  and  labour  vested  in  it. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  circumstance  of  its  being  paid  to  the  minister  of  another 
church  that  makes  it  objectionable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  ? — Tliey  would 
not  pay  it  to  their  own  church. 

‘ They  do  not  object  to  the  payment  of  tithes  as  a due  to  .the  Protestant  clei^y^ , 
man? — Not  as  a due  to  the  Protestant  clergyman  ; but  they  would  vvish  to  gel  rid 
of  it,  in  common  ivith  many  Protestants. 

Just  in.  the  same  way  that  they  would  wish  to  get  rid  of  their  rent? — In  the  same 
Way  that  many  Protestants  would  wish  to  get  rid  of  tlie  tithes  ; in  the  first  place, _ 
they  look  upon  the  tithes  as  an  impost  placed  upon  the  public,  for  the  upholding  ,ol 
a corporate  establishment;  they  look  upon  them  as  the  public  property  of  the 
state ; and  many  Catholics,  in  conjunction  witli  many  Protestants,  think,  that  the 
’State  might  appropriate  a great  part  of  that  property  to  myre  useful  purposes,  and 
in  a more  effectual  manner  than  at  present ; but  as  Catholics,  they  have  no  feeling 
with  respect  to  the  conversion  of  tithe  into  a means  of  support  for  their  ovvn  priest- 
hood; neither  do  they  object  to  it  as  Catholics,  but  as  thinking  men. 

You  are  speaking  of  the  feelings  of  the  peasantry? — No;  of  the  gentry,  and 
intelligent  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

Will  you  state  what  the  feeling  of  the  peasantry  is  with  respect  to  the  payinent 
iof  tithe  r — They  look  upon  it  as  a hardship,  as  it  takes  a tenth  part,  and  sometimes 

more, 
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more  of  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  land  j and  on  account  of  its  variableness 
and  uncertainty,  and  their  inability  to  pay  it. 

They  do  not  olyect  to  it  as  a payment  made  to  the  minister  of  another  church  ? — 
They  do  not  object  to  it  as  a payment  made  to  the  minister  of  another  church,  as 
contrasting  that  minister  with  the  minister  of  their  own  church. 

They  would  rather  prefer  the  payment  of  dues  to  the  minister  of  tlieir  own 
church,  in  order  to  secure  his  comparative  poverty,  than  that  he  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  tithes  ? — No,  I do  not  say  that ; if  it  were  the  will  of  tlie  legislature  that 
they  should  be  relieved  from  what  they  pay  at  present  to  the  ministers  of  their  own 
church,  by  paying  part  of  the  tithes  to  them,  I believe  they  would  have  no  objection ; 
but  if  they  were  allowed  to  get  rid  of  tithe  altogether,  and  left  at  liberty  to  give  or 
■withhold  a part  of  it  from  the  ministers  of  their  own  church,  they  would  with- 
hold it. 

In  order  to  put  it  into  their  own  pockets  ?— To  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  it. 

Do  not  you  think  that  the  universal  impression  among  the  population  is  this,  that 
if  tithe  is  to  be  continued,  it  is  more  just  that  it  should  be  paid  to  Roman  Catholics 
than  to  Protestants  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

In  point  of  fact,  if  they  are  to  pay  it,  they  have  not  the  least  objection  to  pay  it 
to  the  Protestant  clergy  ? — It  is  altogether  matter  of  indilference  to  them,  if  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  it,  to  whom  they  pay  it;  they  certainly  would  wish  to  be  relieved 
of  part  of  the  burthen  of  paying  their  own  priests.  At  the  same  time  I do  think, 
that  if  the  choice  was  given  them,  and  that  they  were  told,  you  must  pay  tithe  to 
somebody,  you  must  choose  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  clergy,  they 
would  choose  their  own  priests;  but  if  they  were  told,  you  shall  get  rid  of  tithes, 
and  you  have  in  your  power  to  give  or  withhold  it  to  your,  own  priests,  they  would 
withhold  it. 

A large  body  of  Roman  Catholics  have  lately  expressed  an  opinion,  in  a petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  in  order  to  ensure  permanent  peace  to  Ireland, 
first  of  all,  that  the  political  ilisabililies  must  1)C  removed  ; but  also  that  the  present 
church  establishment  of  Ireland  must  be  reformed,  and  its  temporalities  reduced, 
and  that  the  corporations  must  be  disfranchised  ; that  is  a petition  which  has  lately 
proceeded,  not  from  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Association,  but  encouraged  by  them;  it 
comes  at  their  instigation  ; do  you  concur  in  that  petition  or  not  ?— I deem  it  very 
inexpedient  and  improper  in  the  Catholic  Association  to  mix  up  extraneous 
matter  with  what  ought  to  be  the  single  object  of  their  labours,  the  repeal  of  the 
penal  code. 

Why  improper? — IBecause  as  Catholics,  they  ought  not  to  come  forward  ; they 
may  come  forward  in  conjunction  with  Protestants,  but  they  ought  not  to  mix  up 
that  question  with  their  character  as  a Catliolic  association ; I thought  it  was  very 
improper. 

Do  not  you  think  it  was  perfectly  open  to  them,  and  perfectly  fair,  if  they  thought; 
that  in  order  to  ensure  the  permanent  peace  of  Ireland,  something  more  was  neces- 
sary than  to  remove  the  political  disabilities  ; was  not  it  perfectly  fair  and  candid  in 
them  to  state  it? — To  slate  it  as  individuals  in  connection  with  other  religious 
denominations,  would  be  perfectly  fair,  but  to  state  it  as  coming  from  a Catliolic 
body,  and  as  speaking  the  opinions  of  the  Catholics  as  such,  I tliought  unfair  and 
not  justifiable. 

Do  you  agree  with  them  as  to  the  main  fact ; do  you  think,  that  in  order  to 
ensure  the  permanent  peace  of  Ireland,  that  those  other  measures  are  necessary; 
namely,  the  reduction  of  the  temporalities  of  the  present  church  establishment,  and 
•the  disfranchisement  of  the  corporations ; or  do  you  think  they  are  not?— I should 
not  be  inclined  to  think  so,  but  I have  not  made  up  my  mind  upon  that  point. 

Then  how  do  you  reconcile  that  last  o,piiiion  with  the  former  one,  that  if  political 
disabilities  were  removed,  there  would  cease  to  exist  any  cause  of  animosity? — 
Because  then  it  would  not  be  between  Catholic  and  Protestant,  but  between  tlie 
people  and  the  clergy. 

Ai'ould  not  the  question  of  reduction  of  the  temporalities  of  the  churcli,  be 
a question  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics? — No;  it  would  be  as  much 
a question  between  the  Protestant  clergy  and  the  Protestant  laity,  between  Pro- 
testant and  Protestant,  as  between  Catholic  and  Protestant;  in  fact,  the  word 
Catholic  .or  Protestant  would  not  intervene  at  all. 

You  are  then  of  opinion,  as  far  as  you  can  form  a judgment  upon  it,  that  although, 
if  the  political  distinctions  were  removed,  there  would  be  no  cause  of  animosity 
ibetween  Protestants  and  Catholics,  yet,  that  in  order  to  secure  the  permanent, tran- 
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The  licv.  quilHty  of  Ireland,  some  more  permanent  reform  must  be  made  ? — I would  incline 
Michael  Collins,  to  lliink,  that  it  vvould  conducc  to  the  amdioration  of  the  country,  but  i doiiQt 
^ think  it  would  be  necessary  to  the  tranquillizatioii  of  the  country  ; I ivould  ratlier 
iiJunei8‘H-  wish  that  those  reductions  were  made,  because  I think  the  country  would  be  the 
better  for  it ; but  I say,  that  as  a person  speaking,  not  as  a Roman  Catholic,  but 
from  my  own  reflections,  and  from  reading  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  otliev  Essays 
on  Political  Economy. 

Do  you  think  that  that  petition  which  has  been  referred  to,  speaks  the  opinion 
of  Roman  Catholics  generally  ? — Tliere  arc  many  that  coincide  with  it,  and  many 
that  do  not. 

Will  those  that  do  not  coincide  with  it  express  their  dissent  in  any  way  ? — No^ 
1 tiiink  there  are  many  Catholics  that  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  the  Association 
in  bringing  forward  that  question,  as  connected  with  the  Catholic  cause,  but  who 
do  not  feel  themselves  called  on  to  express  their  dissent. 

This  petition  is  not  the  petition  of  the  Association,  it  is  a petition  of  the  under- 
signed Catholics,  it  does  not  profess  to  be  the  petition  of  the  Association  ? — As  con- 
nected with  Catholic  disabilities,  or  arising  from  Catholic  feeling,  1 do  not  approve 
of  the  petition  at  all,  it  docs  not  speak  the  sense  of  the  people. 

Do  you  think  it  likely  that  those  whose  sense  it  does  not  speak  will  state  e.xplicitly 
how  far  they  agree  or  disagree  with  it;  if  it  is  improper  and  unjust,  according 
to  your  opinion,  tliat  the  {iclilion  shoukl  be  presented,  do  not  you  think  it  would  bo 
becoming  in  others,  who  entirely  dissent  from  it,  if  they  M-erc  to  disavow  it?— 
I shoukl  tliink  the  expression  of  such  a dis.sent  would  be  misconstrued  into  a dis- 
avowal of  the  sentiments  entertained  not  as  Catholics,  but  as  Irishmen  generally,  or 
as  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

As  Irishmen  generally,  they  entertain  those  opinions,  but  as  Roman  Catholics,  they 
do  not  think  it  becoming  in  them,  when  they  arc  petitioning  for  a relief  from  disabi- 
lities, to  stale  those  opinions  to  the  legislature?—  I do  not  think  they  are  at  all  con- 
nected with  their  grievances  as  Catholics;  many  of  them  may  join  with  Protestants 
in  entertaining  that  opinion,  but  I do  not  conceive  they  ore  more  called  upon  to  dis- 
avow’ those  sentiments  than  Protestants  are. 

. As  to  the  dissoliilion  of  the  Union,  what  do  you  think  is  the  general  impression 
w'itli  respect  to  that,  which  has  been  stated  by  soim;  Roman  Catholics  to  be  essential 
to  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  ? — As  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  1 thoughtit 
one  of  the  most  mischievous  and  false,  I may  say,  political  propositions  that  could 
be  ])i'opounclcd.  For  my  part,  I do  think  that  the  well  being  of  Ireland  is  intimately 
and  inseparably  connected  with  England ; and  I believe  that  it  is  the  general  feeling 
throughout  Irckuicl,  that  the  project  of  dissolution  is  both  visionary  and  inis-' 
chievous. 

You  entirely  dissent  from  that  proposition  ? — I do  most  cordially.  I do  not  see 
what  good  can  arise  from  the  sejKiration  of  the  countries ; on  the  contrary,  I can 
fancy  the  greatest  evil  to  our  unfortunate  country  from  such  an  event. 

The  question  docs  not  refer  to  the  actual  separation  of  the  countries,  but  tba 
restoration  of  such  a state  of  things  as  existed  previously  to  the  Union? — I do  not 
think  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  would  be  better,  in  case  of  such  a restoration, 
i felt,  1 must  own,  very  much  grieved,  when  I saw  sentiments  to  that  cll’ect  expressed 
by  some  of  the  leaders  of  llio  cause. 

You  thought  it  would  be  mischievous  to  the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics? — 
No  ; I thought  that  the  repeal  of  the  Union  would  be  attended  with  great  mischief 
to  the  country. 

Do  you  think  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  Roman  Catholics  generally  — I do. 

Then  why  do  they  not  disavow  what  is  expressed  by  the  Association,  which  affects 
to  speak  in  their  name  ? — I was  not  aware  that  the  Association  liad  expressed  those 
sentiments. 

Have  not  a great  many  Protestants  expressed  opinions  of  the  expcdiency  of  reform- 
ing the  church,  and  reducing  the  temporalities  of  the  ciiurch  in  Ireland  ? — I have 
understood  so. 

Have  there  not  been  a large  body  of  members  of  Parliament  voting  for  such 
a measure'!'— Certainly. 

May  not,  in  your  opinion,  a considerable  reformation  take  place  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Protestant  churcli,  without  at  all  affecting  the  security  of -its  esta- 
blishment?—I think  so. 

Might  not,  also;  the  temporalities  of  that  church  be  placed  under  a different  distri-* 
biition  without«,ffcbling-thc  security  of  the  Protestant  religion  ? — I think- they  =mighl/- 
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Is  it  not  pfissible,  that  such  a reformation,  and  such  a distribution  might  essen-  ^ The  Hn:.^ 
tiaJlv  serve  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  religion  ?~I  think  it  might.  Michael  Qilhni 

In  aiiv  views  you  take,  or  the  Catholics  generally  take  of  tliose  subjects,  you  p--- 
lake  them  as  common  objects  in  tlie  country,  in  common  with  the  Protestants?—  " 

Certainly. 

If  Catholics  have  expressed  opinions  that  more  extensive  reforms  are  wanting 
in  Ireland,  besides  the  repeal  of  tiie  penal  code,  are  there  not  abuses  with  respect 
to  magistrates,  grand  juries,  and  other  public  aflairs,  to  which  that  opinion,  as  to 
extensive  reform,  may  be  applied? — Tliere  are. 

If  the  effect  of  the  new  tithe  laws  shall  ultimately  be  to  make  the  payment  of  the 
tithe  the  business  of  the  landlords,  so  that  the  Catholic  occupiers  of  tlie  land  may 
be  relieved  from  tithe,  will  they  concern  themselves  much  about  the  benefit  the 
Protestant  clergy  will  derive  from  the  new  tax  that  will  he  paid  in  lieu  of  tithe  ? — 

I believe  the  greater  part  of  those  who  occupy  land,  if  they  were  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  tithe,  would  not  care  who  received  it  if  the  tithe  was  paid  by  the  land- 
lord and  not  by  the  occupier. 

Then  all  soreness  of  feeling,  and  all  hostility  that  may  exist  in  the  minds  of 
Catholics  with  respect  to  tithes,  would  be  done  away  by  clianging  the  manner  of 
payment,  making  that  payment  either  a payment  by  tlie  landlords  or  provided  by 
substituting  land  in  place  of  tithes  ? — I do  not  see  if  the  burthen  was  placed  upon 
the  landlords,  that  it  would  remove  all  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  occu- 
piers with  regard  to  tithe  ; but  undoubtedly  if  land  was  substituted  all  cause  of  com- 
plaint would  be  removed. 

Are  you  not  awai-e,  that  the  Tithe  Act  provides,  that  in  all  new  leases  made  in  a 
pai'ish,  where  it  is  brought  into  operation,  tliat  the  tithe  is  to  be  paid  by  the  land- 
lord ? — It  makes  such  a provision;  but  how  cun  you  prevent  the  landlords  from 
throwing  the  tithe  upon  the  tenant? 

If  the  effect  of  the  change  shall  be,  that  it  shall  not  throw  it  upon  the  tenants, 
but  that  it  shall  become  a tax  upon  land  purely,  and  that  the  reservation  of  rent 
to  be  paid  by  the  tenant  sliall  be  a fixed  sum,  having  no  connection  with  the  tithe, 
will  he  not,  under  those  circumstances,  be  completely  relieved  ? — If  the  tithe  is 
absorbed  in  the  rent,  and  the  rent  not  increased  beyond  the  true  value  of  land,  lie  ' 
will  be  com-pletely  relieved  in  that  case. 

Will  not  the  tithe  so  payable  by  the  landlord,  be  in  the  nature  of  a tax  on  rent, 
and  therefore  wholly  payable  by  tlie  landlord,  and  by  no  means  possible  to  be  paid  by 
tlie  tenant? — If  the  thing  could  be  so  conbived  that  the  tithe  must  be  paid  by  tlie 
laiidlord  without  falling  on  the  tenant,  the  tenant  can  have  no  cause  of  complaint. 

Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  can  be  done  ? — I think  it  very  difficult. 

Supposing  the  bunlien  of  the  tithe  were  in  any  shape  to  be  thrown  upon  tlie 
landlord,  would  not  then  the  tenant  have  to  pay  him  an  additional  rent? — If  the 
tenants  lease  were  previous  to  the  enactment  of  such  a law,  the  tithe  would  fall 
upon  the  landlord  during  the  lease;  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  I cannot  see 
bow  it  could  be  left  on  the  landlord  without  being  transferred  to  the  tenant. 

Do  not  you  think  that  if  in  any  way  landlords  were  to  take  upon  themselves  tlie 
payment  of  the  church,  leaving  it  to  their  tenants  to  reimburse  them  as  to  tliose 
tenants  might  seem  fit,  that  it  would  go  a great  way  toivards  removing  the  pr^sure 
that  now  prevails? — It  would  certainly. 

Do  not  you  conceive  that  die  amount  of  rent  which  a tenant  can  affiard  to  pay, 
depends  upon  the  comparison  of  the  produce  of  his  land  and  the  expenses  whi^ 
he  has  to  incur? — As  a general  proposition,  that  is  ti’ue ; but  in  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland  it  is  not  true,  because  the  population  of  Ireland  js  so  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  means  of  employment ; that  is,  the  population  having  no  means 
of  employment  but  agriculture,  there  is  always  more  competition  for  lauds  than  the 
due  value  of  land  would  justify,  the  rents  offered  arc  generally  above  the  value  of 
the  land  compared  with  what  they  ought  to  be. 

For  a moment  setting  out  of  the  question  tliose  excessive  rents  which  arise  from 
great  competition,  and  taking  only  the  general  principle,  a comparison  of  the  pro- 
duce on  the  one  hand  and  the  expenses  on  the  other,  is  the  criterion  which  would 
•ttieasure  tlie  amount  of  rent,  supposing  the  demand  for  land  not  to  be  excessive  ? — 

Yes. 

Then  do  you  not  imagine  that  the  tithe  which  the  tenant  has  to  pay,  is  part  of 
those  expenses  which  he  sets  against  the  value  of  the  produce  in  calculating  the 
•rent  he  can  afford  to  offer  ? — Yes;  if  you  can  give  a permanent  character  to  the 
amount  of  the  tithe. 

20,  V y 4 TJien 
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Then  supposing  that  by  any  legislative  enactment,  it  were  possible'to  throw  that 
tithe  entirely  upon  the  landlord,  ami  absolutely  to  exonerate  the  tenants  from  tlie 
payment  of  such  tithe,  would  not  the  tenant  be  able  to  give  a higher  rent  for  his 
land  than  he  could  aflbrd  to  have  given  for  it  before,  because  his  expenses  would 
be  diniinishcd,  the  produce  remaining  the  same  ; there  being  thereiore  a greater 
suridus  produce  remaining  after  payment  of  his  expenses,  he  could  afford  to  increase 
would  have  a certain  profit  and  certain  surplus  after  paying  the 

expenses.  , , . , , 1 1 • 

Tlierefore  the  competition  for  that  land  which  thus  would  give  a greater  profit, 
would  lead  to  a higher  rent  being  offered  for  it?— It  would,  I think. 

Consequently,  if  the  rent  increased  as  the  lithe  was  taken  oft,  the  tenant  would 
appear  to  be  in  the  same  condition  in  which  he  was  before?— Yes,  it  comes  to  the 
very  point  which  I was  observing ; I do  not  see  how  the  tithe  can  practically  be 
transferred  from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord. 

Therefore  you  are  of  opinion,  that  no  legislative  enactment  could  practically 
relieve  the  tenant  from  the  payment  cither  of  tithe,  or  of  an  amount  of  rent  equal 
to  the  tithe  ?— Except  in  this  one  view ; the  great  grievance  of  tithe  at  present  is, 
the  precai-tousness  of  its  amount,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  generally  exacted;  if 
the  tithe  could  be  made  analagous  to  rent,  fixed,  and  payable  by  the  landlord,  the 
•landlord  would  be  responsible  for  it,  and  the  tenant  would  be  considerably  benefitted ; 
it  may  unfortunately  turn  out,  that  the  rent  would  be  raised,  but  I do  not  tliink  the 
rent  would  be  raised  to  the  full  extent  of  the  tithe. 

Would  not  the  same  extreme  competition,  which  now  leads  a tenant  to  offer  for 
any  given  piece  of  land  more  than  its  real  value,  equally  stimulate  him  to  offer  an 
increase  of  rent  equal  to  the  amount  of  tithe  taken  oft'?— I consider  that  the  land^ 
lords  in  general,  would  see  that  it  was  not  their  interest  to  accept  what  the  tenants 
might  offer,  inasmuch  as  they  would  sec  that  the  tenants  could  not  pay  it. 

Does  the  landlord  generally  exercise  that  discretion  now?— In  many  instances 
they  do,  but  in  general  they  do  not,  because  the  prices  are  in  such  a fluctuating  state.' 

Would  it  not  be  perfectly  fair  for  the  landlord  to  accept  an  augmentation  of  rent, 
equalto  the  tithe  that  had  ceased?— 1 do  not  see  why  he  should  not,  if  the  amount 
of  rent  was  fair  before.  1 

Ouoht  not  a part  of  those  very  high  rents  that  arc  offered  and  paid  by  the  lower 
classes  to  be  considered  as  a payment  for  the  risk  that  is  incurred,  in  letting  that  class 
of . people  have  land,  in  addition  to  the  payment  for  the  rent  of  the  land  ?— I do  not 
sec  how  it  can  be  considered  in  that  point  of  view. 

Is  not  there  a considerable  risk  in  making  that  description  of  persons  a tenant?— 
Not  a greater  risk  than  if  any  persons  had  a rent  laid  upon  them,  that  was  dispro- 
iiortioned  to  the  value  of  the  land. 

Do  you  conceive  the  rents  imposed  arc  settled  by  the  landlords,  by  having  any 
arbitrary  power  of  fixing  the  rent ?— Yes;  in  consequence  of  the  mmiber  of  com- 
petitors for  land,  the  landlords  can  fix  the  rent. 

Why  do  not  they  fix  a higher  rent  than  they  now  take  ? — They  hx  more  than 
they  are  likely  to  get;  and  if  they  fixed  a higher,  they  would  not  get  it,  but  they 
would  frighten  their  tenants  away  altogether. 

Must  not  the  rents  be  fixed  by  the  prices  at  the  markets? — By  the  prices  of 
markets,  compared  with  the  luimher  of  bidders  for  land. 

Practically,  liave  not  tlic  rents  for  land  risen  and  fallen,  as  the  markets  have  risen 
and  fallen  in  Ireland? — They  have,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion. 

. Is  not  the  tithe  tax  that  is  fixed  by  the  new  Act.  regulated  according  to  the  rent  of 
the  land,  as  vvell  as  the  extent  of  it,  that  is  relieved  from  tithe  ? — I uin  not  aware. 

If  a tax  is  imposed  according  to  the  rent  of  land,  is  not  such  a tax  absolutely 
•a  tax  on  rent? — Certainly.  j-  ^ a 

Then  if  it  is  a tax  on  rent,  and  if  the  rate  of  rent  paid  by  the  fanner  for  land  is 
regulated  by  the  price  of  commodities,  how  can  the  landlord  make  tlie  tenant  pay 
•that  tax? — If  the  rent  of  land  be  fairly'  regulated,  and  always  regulated  by  the 
• price  of  commodities,  and  the  tithe  becomes  a tax  upon  that  rent,  of  course  it  must 
be  paid  by  the  landlord.  _ . ' 

Will  you  state  whether  you  consider  that  the  number  of  the  Catholic  clergy  has  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion  with  the  population  of  their  respective  parishes.— 
There  has.been  an  increase  in  the  nuhiber  of  Catholic  clergy,  but  I do  not  tlmik  the 

■number  has,  increased  in  proportion  to  the  population, 

Tlien  do  you  conceive  that  the  duties  cast  upon  each  Catholic  clergyman  nave 
con.sidei'ably  augmented  of  late  years  ? — I do  not  believe  that  at. any  time  there  were 
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an  adequate  number  of  clergymen  for  the  performance  of  the  duties,  and  they  are  Tie  Hen. 
still  less  adequate  in  proportion  now  than  ever,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  Michael  Collins. 
population.  ' • — ■ ' 

Is  not  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  Catholic  religious  instructors  of  the  people  n June  »Sa+. 
felt  as  a great  inconvenience  both  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  people  ? — 'It  is. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  number  of  persons  that  attend  to  the  religious  duties 
diminishes  or  increases? — They  diminish  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the 
priests  to  attend  to  them  all. 

In  consequence  of  the  inadequate  number  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  is  it  not  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  in  many  instances,  to  exhort  the  people  in  the  way  of  sermon  after 
mass  ? — It  is ; because  the  clergyman  may  have  to  ride  to  two  chapels  which  are 
four  or  five  miles  asunder;  after  celebrating  mass  in  one  chapel,  he  must  post  away 
to  the  next,  and  after  having  done  his  duty  there,  there  may  be  two  or  three  sick 
calls  waiting  for  him ; he  may  have  to  baptize  children,  and  he  is  exhausted  from 
the  labours  of  tlie  morning,  being  the  whole  time  without  food  in  consequence  of 
the  dicipline  of  the  church. 

Do  you  not  attribute  a considerable  proportion  of  tlie  diminution  of  the  pa- 
rishioners in  attending  their  religious  duties,  to  the  want  of  sufficient  means  of  exhor- 
tation in  the  way  of  sermon? — I do,  certainly;  and  the  want  of  opportunity  of 
catechising  children,  and  giving  them  moral  instructions  on  Sundays. 

Is  your  parish  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  Protestant  clergyman  ? — My  parish  / 

embraces  a district  in  which  three  or  four  Protestant  clergymen  officiate. 

What  number  of  coadjutors  do  you  employ  in  that  district.? — Only  one  ; I have 
not  the  means  of  supporting  more. 

Can  you  form  any  estimate,  as  to  the  value  of  the  Protestant  livings  to  the  in- 
cumbents ?■ — In  my  district  there  arc  nearly  three  or  four  Protestant  livings ; there 
is  first,  the  parish  of  Creagh  ; the  whole  of  that  parish  is  comprised  in  my  district, 
and  it  was  farmed,  two  years  ago,  by  a tithe  farmer;  he  paid,  I am  not  swe  whe- 
ther it  was  five  or  six  hundred  a year,  but  I believe  it  was  five  hundred  ; he  comr 
plained  at  first,  that  he  lost  by  the  contract,  and  I believe  he  got  some  compensa- 
tion from  the  clergyman ; but  I have  reason  to  believe,  that  he  recovered  the  full 
amount  of  what  he  agreed  to  pay,  and  a considerable  profit  besides ; he  let  the 
tithes  to  the  people  ; took  notes  for  the  payment : in  consequence  of  the  badness 
of  the  times,  he  complained  to  the  clergyman  that  the  people  were  unable  to  pay ; 
he  got  then  a reduction  or  a remission  of  part  of  what  he  was  bound  to  pay  ; I be- 
lieve he  afterwards  recovered  the  full  amount  of  the  notes  from  the  people. 

Will  you  state  the  amount  of  the  sum  ? — I think  that  he  received  100/.  or  20o7. 

That  is  but  a proportion  of  the  parish  which  you  have  ? — That  is  a small  propor- 
tion of  the  parish : then  there  is  the  parish  of  Abbeystrowry;  that  is  a vicarage, 
formed  by  lay  impropriators ; there  are  eighteen  plough  lands  in  that  parish,  of 
which  twelve  are  in  my  district,  there  are  two  or  three  ploughlands  of  a parish  called 
Aghadown  in  my  district,  because  they  are  all  inclosed  by  natural  boundaries  in  my 
district.  The  parish  of  Tullagh,  with  the  exception  of  an  island,  called  Innisherkun, 
is  in  my  district 

Is  there  another  rector  in  that  division  of  your  parish,? — There  is  a Protestant 
rector  and  a Protestant  curate. 

Will  you  state  what  the  amount  of  their  revenue  is? — I believe  in  the  parish  of 
Abbeystrowry  it  is  worth  500  /;  a year  to  the  lay  impropriator,  and  then  the  other 
parish  to  the  rector,  I believe,  may  be  worth  400 1.  a year. 

That  is  Aghadown  ? — I have  only  a small  proportion  of  Aghadown ; in  the 
whole  of  the  district  over  which  I am,  the  tithes  are  about  1,600/.  a year,  at  the 
present  reduced  rate;  but  it  was  a great  deal  more  than  that  during  the  war. 

Can  you  inform  tlie  Committee,  what  the  amount  of  your  property  is,  as  clergy- 
man ?—l  ought  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Hughes,  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  Creagh, 
when  a proposition  was  made  to  introduce  the  new  bill,  would  not  take  less  than 
800/.  a year.  During  the  war  the  emoluments  of  my  parish,  between  my  coadjutor 
and  myself  might  approach  300  L a year ; two  parts  were  the  property  of  the  parish 
priest,  and  the  third  part  the  property  of  the  coadjutor ; since  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  depression  of  the  times,  the  receipts  between  the  coadjutor  and  myself  do 
not  exceed  240  /. ; some  years  they  have  been  less. 

You  have  stated  the  proportion  of  Protestants  to  Catholics,  is  as  one  to  fifteen  ; 
do  you  mean  in  that  district? — Yes. 

What  may  be  the  number  of  your  parishioners  ?—  I think  they  approach  ten 
thousand. 

20.  Z I From 
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T/ie.ltfv,.  From  what-som'ces  is  your  income  derived  ? — In  tlie  first  place  wc  get  from  every 

Jilic/iiifl  Coiliiis.  ^ fancier  in  the  parish,  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  two  ten-pennies,  making  3^-  ^ 

'•  ''  ' many  of  the  farmers,  in  consequence  of  the  badness  of  tlie  times,  have  not  been  able 

11  June  i8i4.  ^ p^ij  something  on  the  occasion  of  marriages,  from  los. 

or  15J.  up  to  3/.  or  guineas;  christenings  average  about  3^.  4<f.  each,  when  they 
are  paid  ; sick  calls  arc  not  paid  for,  generally  ; I am  now  eighteen  years  a clergy- 
man,  and  I could  undertake  to  say  that,  during  that  time,  I have  not  received  4/. 
for  attendance  on  the  sick. 

Do  you  receive  any  thing  on  confessions  ?• — At  the  periods,  confessions  at  Christmas 
and  Easter,  the  3^.  ^d.  are  paid  by  the  farmers,  but  this  is  not  paid  in  consideration 
of  confession  ; but  we  go  about  through  the  villages  in  the  country,  wc  attend  a day 
in  each  village,  where  the  people  meet  us,  and  that  is  the  occasion  ot  paying  their 
Christmas  and  Easter  dues  ; but  wliether  they  confess  or  not,  it  is  considered  that 
they  are  bound  to  pay,  and  many  come  to  confession,  who  pay  nothing. 

What  is  the  usual  and  average  number  of  people  married  in  your  parish  — In  my 
parish,  I have  had  some  years  sixty  marriages  ; the  year  before  last,  they  were  about 
thirty-six ; and  at  Shrovetide  this  year,  I had  forty  marriages  ; then  I expect  there 
may  be  about  ten  or  fifteen  more  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

What  is  the  usual  rate  you  receive  on  marriages  ?— That  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances of  tlie  parties  ; some  arc  so  poor,  that  tiiey  pay  nothing. 

Is  thci'e  no  fixed  or  stipulated  rate  of  payment? — It  depends  upon  their  circum- 
stances; that  is,  from  poor  farmers  wc  expect  a pound  or  a guinea  ; from  persons 
a little  richer  again,  a guinea  and  a half  or  40^.  and  from  the  very  richest  of  them, 
3/.  and  three  guineas. 

What  is  the  highest  amount  you  ever  received  upon  a wedding? — Thirty 
guineas. 

What  class? — A gentleman  of  large  fortune,  a man  supposed  to  be  worth 
10,000/. 

Is  it  not  the  habit  to  make  a collection  upon  a marriage  ? — In  the  diocese  of 
Cloyne  it  is,  but  in  the  diocese  of  Ross,  where  I reside,  it  is  not.  1 have  received 
20/.  at  a marriage,  in  Castletownroche ; there  were  twenty  farmers  present,  who 
paid  20/. 

That  practice  does  not  prevail  in  your  parish  ? — It  does  not,  nor  ever  did. 

When  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  priest,  that  an  illicit  intercourse  has 
taken  place  between  two  parishioners  of  the  lowest  class,  is  it  not  tlie  common  prac- 
tice to  recommend  that  tiiey  should  be  married? — It  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
clergyman  to  do  so  ; but  it  has  often  happened  that  persons  professing  themselves 
to  be  Roman  Catholics,  and  applying  to  me,  or  other  clergymen,  circumstances  may 
exist  that  would  render  it  our  duty  to  refuse  to  marry  tlicin  ; and  in  that  case  they 
sometimes  resort  to  the  Protestant  clergy,  and  arc  married  as  a matter  of  right.  The 
Protestant  minister  cannot  refuse;  for  instance,  a young  couiile  may,  without 
the  consent  of  parents,  wish  to  get  married ; I refuse  to  marry  them  without  that  con- 
sent; they  go  to  the  Protestant  clergyman,  and  get  married. 

Do  you  mean  that  it  is  the  practice,  under  those  circumstances,  to  apply  to  the 
Protestant  clergymen,  they  being  Roman  Catholics  ? — It  has  been  the  case  very 
often. 

- They  being  Roman  Catholics  ? — Yes  ■,  for  instance,  according  to  the  laws  of  our 
churcli,  the  children  of  brotiiers  or  sisters  cannot  be  married  ; I refuse  to  marry 
them.  They  have  only  to  apply  to  the  Protestant  minister,  and  he  is  bound  to 
do  so. 

, Do  they  not  incur  your  displeasure,  as  their  pastor,  to  a certain  degree? — They' 
do;  we  cannot  administer  the  sacrament  till  they  do  penance,  and  conform  to  our 
rules.  , ■ ‘ 

But  they  invariably  do  return  to  your  church  ? — They  always  do ; it  very  pfteiv 
happens  that  persons  wish  to  get  married  without  the  consent  of  parents  or  guar- 
dians, and  we  refuse  to  marry  them. 

Is  not  one  considerable  source  of  emolument  to  the  Catholic  clergyman  that  of 
praying  for  the  repose  of  souls  ? — It  very  often  happens  that  pious  persons  will  desire 
a clergyman  to, celebrate  mass  for  the  repose  of  their  souls,  and  leave  a bequest;  or, 
give  donations  for  tliat  purpo.se ; but  it  very  rarely  occurs  in  country  parts,  and  forms 
scarcely  an  item  in  tlio  property  of  the  clergyman.  I do  not  think  it  has  ever  been 
3 in  the  year  to  me, 
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LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON, 

IN  THE  CIIAiri. 


The  Reverend  iUi'c/iac/ again  called  in ; and  Examined.  r 

IN  what  state  are  tlie  chapels  of  the  Catholics,  in  the  county  of  Cork?— In 
■general  they  are  in  a very  bad  state,  they  are  too  small  in  general  for  the  congref 
gations  that  resort  to  them  ;•  efforts  were  lately  made  in  some  places  to  build  ne\<' 
chapels,  upon  a scale  more  suited  to  the  number  that  required  them,  but  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  pressure  of  other  demands  for  the  established  church, 
has  rendered  the  progress  of  those  buildings  slow  indeed,  and  in  some  instances  they 
have  failed  altogether,  for  a time.  I have  myself  an  old  chapel,  in  the  town  of 
Skibbereen,  in  such  a state,  that  I daily  fear  some  accident  may  occur  whenever  the 
people  arc  assembled  in  it,  in  consequence  of  the  decayed  state  of  the  roof  and  the 
walls  ; it  is  altogether  too  small  for  the  congregation,  so  much  so,  that  more  than 
one  half  of  the  congregation  arc  obliged  to  kneel  in  the  yard,  or  on  the  high  way, 
under  the  open  air,  and  they  cannot  hear  the  instructions  of  the  priest ; I made  art 
attempt  to  build  a chapel  upon  a larger  scale,  and  in  a more  eligible  situation ; I had 
no  means  but  a halfpenny  collection  on  Sundays,  at  the  chapel,  from  the  poor  as  they 
went  in  ; a great  number  of  the  people  going  there  have  not  often  the  means  of 
'paying  a halfpenny,  they  are  consequently  excluded,  and  lose  the  benefit  of  religious 
‘worship  and  religious  instructions ; however,  after  a continuance  of  exertion  since 
the  year  1818,  we  have  raised  4 or  500  with  which  we  commenced  a chapel  last 
year,  and  we  have  succeeded  only  in  raising  a part  of  the  walls;  we  are  going  on 
very  slowly,  and  do  not  expect  to  have  the  walls  finished  this  year,  for  want  of 
means ; I have  some  idea  of  applying  in  town  here  for  aid. 

What  number  of  persons  did  the  old  chapel  accommodate? — I do  not  think  it 
■would  accommodate  more  than  1,000  persons. 

How  many  attend  the  service? — Wc  have  two  masses  in  the  chapel,  and  at  each 
mass  about  2,000  persons,  or  more,  attend. 

So  that  more  than  half  of  them  are  obliged  to  be  in  the  open  air  ?— More  than 
Jialf,  and  a great  many  stay  away  rather  than  be  in  the  open  air ; the  old,  and  the 
infirm,  and  the  delicate. 

Do  many  of  them  stay  in  bad  weather  ? — In  bad  weather  they  must  stay  aw’ay. 

Do  many  of  them  remain  in  bad  weather,  often?— Of  those  that  come,  a great 
many  must  stay  outside,  because  if  any  number  exceeding  1,000  comes  there,  they 
must  remain  outside.  • ...  . ■ 

■ Is  it  the  practice  of  many  to  remain  outside  during  severe  weather? — It  is;  you 
:rnay  See  them  in  severe  weather,  and  under  the  pelting  of  storms,  with  their  hats 
otf,  kneeling  in  the  tnud. 

Is  the  description  you  have  given  of  your  own  chapel  one  that  may  be  applied  to 
other  cliapels  in  the  county?  — I think  it  may,  generally  ; but  in  our  district  we  liave 
a greater  number  of  poor  than  in  many  other  places ; as  an  illustration  of  that, 
I would  observe,  that  the  whole  number  in  my  district  does  not  exceed  10,000 
souls,  and  in  part  of  that  district,  that  is  the  part  adjoining  the  town  of  Skibbereen, 
there  were,  in  the  summer  of  1822,  more  than  6,000  paupers  on  the  charity  li.sf-; 
and  in  the  other  part  there  were  nearly  3,000  paupers  subsisting  upon  the  charity 

received  from  England  in  that  year.  ’ . 

• Were  those  people  wholly  destitute  of  employment,  and  of  the  means  ol  providing 
money  for  the  purchase  of  food  >— They  consisted  partly  ofpoor  farmers  and  partly 
of  poor  labourers  ; the  poor  farmers,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  rents,  were, 
early  in  the  year,  obliged  to  send  to  market  their  wheat  and  oats,  and  other  grain  ; 
the  amount  of  these  did  not  pay  their  rents,  the  crop  of  potatoes  had  fallen  short,  and 
they  had  no  means  of  subsistence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  they  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  public  charity  ; the  poor  labourers  had  no  employment  whatsoever,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  public  charity.  I have  a note  of  the  number  of 
farnilies  and  individuals  in  the  town  and  county,  taken  from  the  poor  list  at  the  last 
return,  in  1822;  in  town  there  were  790  families,  consisting  of  2,889  individuals, 
in  the  county  715  families,  consisting  of  2,234  individuals,  the  whole  making 
1,505  families,  containing  6,1 23  individuals,  and  that  only  in  part  of  a district  under 
my  care ; the  population  in  th®  whole  district  does  not  exceed  10,000. 
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In  other  times  of  scarcity,  when  relief  has  not  been  sent  from  England,  how  have 
those  people  been  supported? — The  farmers  generally  raise  as  much  potatoes  as 
support  their  families;  in  summer  they  iiiivc  a little  milk  (sometimes  some  of  them 
have  no  milk)  ; they  have  a little  milk  or  fish  ; but  through  the  ^vinter,  they  must, 
in  general,  eat  those  potatoes  without  any  accompanying  food. 

Merely  with  water  and  salt  ? — With  water  and  salt. 

Have  they  no  fish  upon  that  coast  ? — iWliercvcr  an  opportunity^  of  fishing  exists, 
the  fish  taken  enters  into  tlio  calculation  of  the  rent,  and  the  rent  is  raised  in  propor- 
tion to  the  opportunity  of  fishing,  so  that  they  cannot  keep  the  fish  for  the  subsistence 
of  their  families;  they  are  obliged  to  sell  it  as  part  of  the  means  of  making  up 
the  rent. 

In  the  year  1817  was  there  a great  want  of  food  in  the  district  ? — There  was. 

How  were  the  people  provided  with  the  means  of  subsistence  ? — There  was  as 
great,  or  a greater  famine  in  the  year  1817  than  in  the  year  1822,  and  many 
perished  in  that  year.  There  was  a local  subscription  in  rny  district  for  their  relief^ 
which  enabled  the  managers  to  buy  in  potatoes  rather  early  in  the  season,  and  to 
sell  them  out  at  a reduced  price ; but  tiiere  was  more  employment  in  1817  than 
in  1 822,  and  the  reason  is  this,  in  1817  there  was  a higher  price  for  grain  than  the 
year  1822,  and  the  farmers  who  were  enabled  to  sell  their  grain  got  a better 
return,  and  M'cre  enabled  to  give  employment  to  more  of  the  poor. 

Was  that  local  subscription  sufficient  to  assist  all  the  people  ? — It  was  sufficient 
to  save  many  from  perishing  that  would  have  perished  ; oUicrs  did  die  of  the  dis- 
eases contracted  from  hunger. 

Were  there  many  died  ? — A good  many  fevers  commenced  that  year,  and  the 
effects  of  famine  continued  during  the  great  part  of  the  ensuing  years ; the  ensuing 
winter  and  summer  of  the  years  1817  and  1818. 

For  how  many  months  did  that  distress  for  food  in  1817  continue? — It  con- 
tinued from  the  month  of  May  until  the  beginning  of  September. 

Were  the  great  body  of  poor  entirely  dependent  upon  charity  during  that  period? — 
They  were. 

Were  there  any  other  means  of  affording  charity  than  that  of  subscription  ?— - 
There  was  some  aid  from  the  government. 

Thequestionrefers  to  private  aid,  individual  charity,  to  wliat  extent  was  that  carried? 
— A benevolent  individual  in  the  town  of  Skibberecn,  who  liad  no  landed  property 
tliere,  gave  100/.;  and  another  benevolent  individual,  who  had  no  landed  property, 
gave  yol. ; but  the  landed  gentry,  with  the  exception  of  one  proprietor,  gave  very  little. 

Did  the  farmers  give  potatoes  and  food  to  the  people  ? — The  farmers,  who  had 
food  to  spare,  exercised  their  usual  charitv,  that  is,  the^  gave  to  the  roaming  beggars 
some  little  pittance;  the  whole  country  was  swarming  with  persons  wandering 
through  it,  women,  and  shoals  of  children  following  them  ; they  went  from  farm- 
house to  farm-house,  and  they  might  get  at  each  house  a potatoe  or  two  ; in  many 
places  they  were  refused,  because  such  was  the  scarcity  and  the  temptation  arising 
from  the  high  prices,  that  the  farmers  were  more  stingy  than  tliey  used  to  be  in 
former  periods. 

Is  it  the  custom  for  persons  that  have  meal  and  potatoes,  to  sell  it  to  the  poor 
people  upon  credit? — Yes,  it  is. 

Making  the  time  of  payment  correspond  with  the  probable  return  of  better 
times  ?— They  sell  it  upon  credit,  at  usurious  prices.  I have  known  gentlemen  who 
speculated  in  that  way.  persons  classing  as  such,  men  of  500/.  or  600/.  a year> 
derived  from  profit  rents,  being  also  partly  farmers,  and  partly  in  the  corn  trade; 
in  the  year  1822,  when  the  current  price  of  wheat  was  only  225.  a bag,  those 
persons  sold  their  wheat  on  credit,  at  30J!.  and  a guinea  and-a-half  a bag,  payable 
at  the  ensuing  Michaelmas ; and  if  payment  was  not  made  at  Micbachnas,  the 
price  was  to  be  raised  from  30’^-  to  a guinea  and  a half;  and  so  on,  according  to 
the  delay  of  payment. 

Did  they  sell  potatoes  on  the  same  principle? — Yes. 

Was  it  to  the  poor  people  that  they  sold  this  food  ? — They  sold  it  to  such  of  the 
poor,  as  could  give  security  for  the  payment. 

Did  the  poor  people  pay  them  when  they  were  able  ? — Yes  ; I have,  not  heard 
of  any  cases  where  payments  were  not  made  in  that  or  the  subsequent  year ; pro- 
bably they  were  not  so  punctual  as  they  would  have  been,  had  they  employment. 

Was  not  this  plan  of  selling  upon  credit,  a matter  of  accommodation  to  the 
poor.  It  was  a very  limited  and  local  accommodation,  because  tlie  higher  prices 
that  prevailed  in  Duhlin  and  in  other  parts,  than  were  given  in  and  about  Skibbereeni 

irirluced 
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induced  the  speculators  in  the  corn  and  potatoe  trade,  to  buy  up  all  the  grain  and  The  lUv. 
potatoes,  for  the  purpose  of  exportation ; and  it  likewise  induced  the  landlords  to  ^chad  Collins.^ 
compel  their  tenants  to  send  into  their  store-houses  the  whole  of  the  grain,  and  ' 

part  of  tile  potatoes  which  the  families  of  the  tenants  would  want,  with  a view  of  '■f 
having  them  sold  in  the  Dublin  market.  I know  the  tenantry  upon  an  estate,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Baltimore,  who  had  they  been  allow'ed  to  retain  the  potatoes 
and  grain  grown  by  them,  would  have  suffered  nothing  from  the  scarcity;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  high  prices,  (ten  pounds  a ton)  that  were  given  in  Dublin, 
they  were  obliged  to  give  up  to  their  landlords,  or  the  agents,  a greater  proportion 
than  they  ought  to  have  done  consistently  with  the  subsistence  of  their  families ; 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  they  ran  short  of  food,  and  to  supply  themselves, 
they  were  obliged  to  sell  every  disposable  article  tlicy  had;  they  were  obliged  to 
sell  their  stock  and  household  furniture.  I made  known  the  circumstance  to  a land- 
lord on  the  occasion,  and  his  agent  took  offence  at  me,  for  stating  the  fact  to  the 
landlord,  and  soliciting  some  relief  for  the  tenantry;  the  noble  lord  sent  to  the 
agent,  the  price  of  two  tons  of  potatoes,  that  is,  "20  L and  in  consequence  of  that, 

I incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  agent  for  interfering  at  all. 

Is  there  any  distress  existing  at  present,  from  the  want  of  food  in  that  district  ? — 

I think  a good  deal  of  distress  is  beginning  to  show  itself,  more  indeed  from  want 
of  employment  than  from  want  of  food  ; in  this  way,  when  the  price  of  food  rises, 
and  the  rate  of  wages  does  not  rise  in  the  same  proportion  ; or  when  there  is  not 
employment  for  the  w'hole  of  the  people,  distress  exists;  when  food  is  very  cheap, 
there  is  no  distress,  because  the  people  are  very  liberal.  In  the  last  year,  potatoes 
were  down  to  three  halfpence,  and  a penny  a weight,  that  is  21  Ihs.;  this  yearthey 
have  risen  to  seven-pence,  eight-pence,  nine-pence,  and  ten-pence ; there  was  as 
much  and  more  employment  last  year  than  there  is  this  year,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  whole  of  the  country  when  I left  it,  was  covered  with  shoals  of  vagrants, 
going  about  seeking  relief;  w’omen  and  children  begging. 

Were  they  people  belonging  to  the  country,  or  strangers? — People  belonging  to 
the  country,  and  some  strangers  loo. 

Is  it  not  the  practice  when  a scarcity  is  apprehended,  for  the  people  for  a con- 
siderable time,  to  live  very  sparingly  ? — It  is. 

To  what  extent  will  they  carry  that  practice,  with  regard  to  eating  a sufficiency 
of  proper  food .? — Instead  of  eating  three  meals  a day,  they  will  eat  but  two ; and 
instead  of  two  meals  a day,  they  will  live  upon  one  j I have  known  the  families  of 
farmers  live  upon  one  meal  a day. 

For  any  considerable  time? — A month  or  six  weeks. 

Is  there  much  sickness  in  consequence  of  this  scarcity  ? — In  general,  fever  and 
dysentery ; though  I must  say,  that  in  the  year  1 822  there  was  less  sickness  than  in 
any  other  period  of  distress,  and  the  reason  of  that  appears  to  be,  the  ample  and 
timely  supplies  received  from  England. 

Has  any  plan  occurred  to  you  by  which  these  occasional  famines  could  be  relieved ; 
any  general  plan  of  providing  for  the  poor  ? — I conceive  the  great  cause  of  scarcity 
and  distress  is,  that  there  is  nothing  to  draw  off  the  .surplus  population  from  exclu- 
sive dependence  on  the  soil  for  support ; they  must  consequently  look  to  land 
alone  for  the  means  of  employment.  The  land  proprietors  have  taken  up  an  opinion 
latterly,  that  the  cause  of  their  distress  is  the  over-stocking  tlie  land  with  people; 
and  as  the  leases  fall  in,  they  get  rid  of  the  surplus  population  by  turning  them  out 
entirely  from  their  lands.  Those  poor  people,  not  getting  employment,  either  erect 
temporary  habitations  like  sheds  on  the  highway,  or  they  come  into  towns  and  croud 
themselves  in  small  apartments,  perhaps  four  or  five  families  would  live  in  a garret 
or  small  hovel,  huddled  together  there,  witliout  clothes  or  bedding,  or  food,  livin" 
upon  the  chance  of  employment  in  the  town  as  labourers.  That  employment  they 
cannot  procure.  It  is  only  three  weeks  or  about  a month  ago,  that  I saw  on  an 
estate,  to  which  I alluded  before,  a certain  farm  that  had  forty  families  residing  on 
it,  thinned  in  this  manner. 

What  was  the  extent  of  it  ? — I suppose  it  might  be  500  acres,  including  the  bad 
land;  a great  deal  of  bad  land  upon  it.  Those  forty  families  consisted  of  200  in- 
dividuals. When  the  lease  fell  in,  in  pursuance  of  the  general  system  adopted  amongst 
the  landlords,  twenty-eight  or  thirty  of  those  families,  consisting  of  150  individuals^ 
were  dispossessed  ; they  were  allowed  to  take  with  them  the  old  roofs  of  the  cabins, 
that  is  the  rotten  timber  and  rotten  straw  ; and  with  those  they  contrived  to  erect 
sheds  upon  the  highway.  The  men  could  get  no  employment,  the  women  and 
children  had  no  resource  but  to  go  to  beg;  and  really  it  was  a most  affectintf  scene 
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The  Rtp,  to  beliold  them  upon  the  highway,  not  knowing  M'herc  to  go  to.  This  system  isbe'- 
Mkhael  Collins,  coming  prevalent,  hikI  therefore  I conceive  the  cause  of  distress  to  be  the  excess  of 

■ ... " populaition  with  want  of  eniployiuent;  and  there  being  no  legal  provision  for 

14  June  1824.  securing  subsistence  for  those  poor  i)cople  that  arc  thrown  as  destitute  vagrants  upon 
the  world. 

Have  not  potatoes  been  a very  considerable  export  from  the  district  of  Skibbereen 
for  many  years  past?— They  liave. 

To  Cork  and  Dublin? — To  Cork  and  Dublin,  and  Waterford  and  Limerick 
also. 

If  it  w’ere  not  for  the  exportation  of  potatoes  from  that  district,  do  you  not  think 
there  would  be  sufficient  food  to  feed  the  population  of  that  district  ? — Yes,  if  all  the 
potatoes  removed  there,  except  in  cases  of  failures  of  crops,  which  is  a rmitter  of 
frequent  occurrence;  but  if  exportation  were  discouraged,  potatoes  would  not  be 
grown  to  the  extent  they  are. 

. The  question  refers  to  the  average  of  years?— Upon  an  average  of  years,  1 tliink 
there  would. 

Do  you  think  in  any  year,  even  a year  of  the  greatest  distress,  there  has  not  been 
sufficient'  potatoes  grown  in  the  district  for  the  consumption  of  the  population,  had 
they  all  remained  in  the  district? — 1 apprehend  not ; I think  in  tlie  year  1822  there 
would  not  have  been  a sufficiency. 

Did  you  make  a stuLcuicnt  with  regard  to  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  letting 
land  similar  to  that  which  you  have  now  made  to  the  Committee,  in  a letter  to  the 
London  Tavern  committee  ? — I did. 

Will  you  look  at  that  letter,  and  see  whether  it  is  a cojiy  of  yours ?— This  is 
a part  of  the  letter.  It  is  this,  “ The  middleman  being  bound  by  contract  to  make 

good  engagements  which  tlic  change  of  times  disables  him  to  fulfil,  cannot  oxer- 
“ cise  towards  the  tenant  that  lenity  which  he  does  not  -himself  cx{)erience  ; hence 
“ he  is  forced  to  exercise  against  tiie  occupier  a severity  from  which  in  many  iii- 
“ stances  his  natural  disposition  revolts.  But  the  occupier  is  the  last  and  greatest 
“ sulfcrer.  After  an  unavailing  struggle  for  some  time  to  retain  an  house  and  hold- 
“ ing  for  his  family,  by  parting  with  every  thing  in  the  liopc  that  times  might  mend 
“ and  prices  rise,  he  is  liiULlly  dismissed  from  his  farm,  strijit  of  all  he  ever  possessed, 
“ and  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  some  lane  in  Ihc  next  town,  in  the  hope  of  subsisting 
“ as  a day  labourer. 

“ The  redundant  pojnilation  of  this  island  is  looked  upon  by  them  ns  a main 
cause  of  the  decrea.sing  value  of  land,  and  of  the  inability  of  tenants  to  pay  rent ; 
it  has  therefore  become  a favourite  objcci  with  ihe  owners  of  land  to  thin  the  popu- 
lation  on  their  estates,  under  the  idea  that  being  too  numerous,  they  consume  tlic 
whole  produce  of  the  land,  and  leave  nothing  for  the  owners;  yet  if  this  plan  he 
acted  upon,  as  it  is  beginning  to  be,  extensively  ; what  is  to  become  of  the  peofile  ? 
they  have  not  the  means  to  emigrate,  nor  can  they  get  land  oi‘  cm|)loyii!Cut  at 
home.  A poor  man  thus  dismissed  with  liis  family,  from  his  dwelling  and  land, 
with  perhaps  one  or  two  cows,  a few  sheep  or  a liorso;  the  wliole  of  which  may 
not,  at  existing  prices,  bo  worth  five  pounds,  seeks,  in  the  first  instance,  to  procure 
a lot  of  laud  from  some  middle  man,  who  has  cleared  the  farm  of  the  pauper  te- 
nants whom  he  had  previously  ruined,  and  who  is  induced  to  take  him  as  tenant, 
because  he  possessed  a con’,  a horse,  or  some  slieei) ; the  rent  i.s  such  as  the  middle 
man  chooses  to  impose,  the  tenant  being  willing  to  promise  any  tiling  rather  than 
go  into  a town,  where  he  knows  ho  cannot  find  employment,  and  hoping  to  getsub- 
sistence  for  a year  or  two,  on  his  new  holding;  but  at  the  end  of  a year,  all  that 
he  has  is  seized  for  his  new  master,  and  he  is  ultimately  compelled  to  seek  on 
asylum  in  some  hovel  in  town,  trusting  for  his  support  to  the  precarious  cliutices  of 
daily  labour.” 

Arc  there  a great  number  of  persons,  throughout  the  country,  circumstanced  like 
those  you  have  just  described  ? — The  system  is  becoming  more  general ; the  system 
of  turning  off  the  surplus  population  is  becoming  quite  prevalent. 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  any  plan  can  be  devised  for  giving  relief  to  the  poor  111 
cases  of  emergency? — I tiiink  that  the  tendency,  on  tlie  part  of  landlords,  to  turn 
off,  in  that  unmerciful  way,  their  surplus  stock,  as  they  call  it,  of  men,  would  be 
considerably  checked,  if  there  was  some  legal  obligation  imposed  upon  them  to  pro- 
vide for  those  poor  people,  till  they  could  provide  for  themselves,  or  to  do  as  I heard 
was  done  in  Scotland  by  the  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  when  she  lessoned  the  popula- 
tion upon  her  estates.  She  procured  temporary  acconimpdation  for  the  depnved 
f,enants,  shipped  them  at  her  own  cost  for  America,  and  settled  them  tliere ; I have 
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iieard  that  she  did  so  ; and  those  peojile  are  much  better  off  than  they  would  have 
been  had  they  continued  in  the  Highlands. 

Do  you  tliink  that  any  plan  of  emigration,  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment, would  prove  effectual?— I think  that  a plan  of  emigration  might  answer 
very  well  for  the  present,  but  unless  some  other  plan  was  adopted  to  check  the  pro- 
creiive  disproportion  between  employment  and  population,  the  evil  would  be  of 
constant  recurrence ; and  then  the  system  of  emigration  should  be  kept  up  per- 
petually. 

Do  you  think  any  part  of  the  principle  of  the  English  poor  laws  could  be  intro- 
-duced?— I think  so  ; under  the  existing  circumstances,  and  under  certain  modifica- 
tions, I think  that  the  principle  ought  to  be  adopted  in  some  way  applicable  tro 
the  state  of  the  country. 

Would  you  carry  that  principle  further  than  the  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm  — 
I would  carry  it  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  protect  the  poor,  and  to  produce  a com- 
munity of  feeling  between  the  proprietors  of  the  land  and  the  population  ; so  that 
it  would  be  the  intcrestand  duty  of  the  proprietors  to  provide  employment  for  the 
population  ; and  so  that  the  people  would  feel  they  had  some  tie  upon  itie  land,  and 
that  mutual  good  feeling  would  be  the  result ; then  they  would  feel  an  interest  in 
the  continuance  of  the  existing  order  of  things. 

Do  you  think  any  measure  would  be  useful  in  Ireland,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
render  the  increase  of  population  still  more  rapid  in  that  country  than  it  now  is  ? — 
That  is  a very  abstract  question;  but  I should  say,  certainly  not,  if  other  circum- 
stances did  not' render  such  a measure  absolutely  necessary. 

Then  supposing  that  the  tendency  of  poor  laws  elsewhere  has  been  found  to  lead 
to  an  increase  of  population,  do  you  think  the  introduction  of  the  poor  laws  in 
Ireland  w'ould  do  good  ? — If  the  tendency  of  the  poor  laws  elsewhere  has  been 
found  to  produce  an  increase  of  population  disproportioned  to  the  means  of  employ- 
ment, I should  think  that  it  would  not  be  a useful  measure,  except  existing  necessity 
authorized  it ; what  I mean  by  an  existing  necessity  is  this ; that  the  people  at  present 
are  in  so  destitute  a state,  that  if  some  legal  provision  is  not  made  for  them,  they 
must  perish,  either  by  famine  or  by  pestilence,  or  by  the  sword,  for  disturbance 
must  continue. 

Supposing  a system  of  parochial  rates  to  be  introduced  into  Ireland,  would  not 
the- effect  of  it  be  to  tax  the  property  of  landlords  who  might  by  possibility  have  im- 
proved the  condition  of  their  tenants  for  the  benefit  of  adjoining  estates  where  such 
care  had  not  been  shown? — I think  a qualification  might  be  introduced  in  the  bill 
that  would  meet  that  evil. 

Do  you  think  that  any  law  which  has  a tendency  of  securing  people’s  support 
independent  of  their  own  exertions,  can  be  favourable  to  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  in  Ireland  ? — I think  that  there  exists  in  human  nature  a principle  which  will 
always  induce  men  to  prefer  acquiring  their  subsistence  from  their  own  exertions 
rather  than  in  an  eleemosynary  way ; that  men  w’ill  always  prefer  deriving  their  sup- 
port from  their  ovvn  labour  to  deriving  it  from  a system  of  alms  and  charity. 

Will  not  those  feeliims  exist  in  a very  difi’erent  degree  in  different  persons? — A 
great  deal  will  depend  upon  good  education,  and  habits  derived  from  comfort ; 
I know  that  the  people  in  general  in  my  country  would  prefer  working  for  their  hire 
than  procuring  subsistence  by  begging.  ’ 

Do  vou  not  think  there  are  a great  number  of  an  opposite  feeling,  and  who  would 
become  idle  from  a certainty  of  being  provided  for  by  the  poor  laws? — Many  in- 
stance's perhaps  may'be  found,  but  in  laying  down  a general  rule,  we  must  advert  to 
tlie  greater  number  of  cases. 

Do- you  not  think,  in  other  words,  that  it  would  increase  the  number  of  pau- 
pei-g? — Indeed  I do  not  think  it  would  if  checked  by  other  circumstances;  for- 
instance,  in  Scotland,  Mr.  W'Culloch  tells  us  the  same  law  exists  as  in  England 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  yet  from  the  system  that  I understand  exists  there,  both 
as  to  education  of  the  people  and  providing  for  them  employment,  and  preventing 
the  progress  of  population  from  exceeding  the  means  of  employment,  these  poor 
laws  are,  in  a manner,  inoperative  there  ; they  are  not  carried  into  effect  as  in  this 
country,  though  the  poor  laws  are  the  same  as  here. 

t Have  you  found  any  difference  of  late  years  in  the  disposition  of  your  parishioners 
to  come  to  confession ; have  they  been  more  or  less  disposed  than  they  formerly 
were  ? — In  my  immediate  district,  I find  in  general  -that  they  are  as  well  disposed, 
with  this  qualification,  a great  many  of  them  are  not  so  well  instructed  as  we  wish.  ' 
20.  Z z 4 It 


The -Rev. 
Michael  Collins. 
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The  Rev.  It  appears  to  me  that  they  are  not  instructed  from  the  n-ant  of  an  adequate  number 

Michael  Collins.  of  teachers  and  clergymen,  and  I fear  many  are  falling  ofl  on  that  account. 

Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  disposition  of  your  parishioners  to  confess,  in 
14  June  18J4.  consequence  of  a more  tranquil  or  a more  disturbed  state  of  the  country  ?— I should 
think  that  if  the  country  were  disturbed,  they  would  not  come  to  confession  at  all. 

1 have  heard,  and  I believe  that  in  the  parts  of  the  country  that  were  disturbed,  it 
formed  a part  of  their  confederacy  not  to  go  to  confess  to  the  priest. 

That  where  illegal  oaths  were  administered,  it  formed  part  of  the  obligation  not 
to  go  to  confession  ? — To  abstain  altogether  from  confession : first,  lest  the  consciences 
of  those  going  to  confession  would  be  acted  upon  by  the  priest ; secondly,  as  it  would 
be  altogether  useless  to  them  whilst  they  were  in  that  state. 

So  that  the  obligation  of  this  secret  oath  was  paramount  to  the  conscientious  in- 
fluence of  the  priest  ? — Yes,  upon  such  as  took  the  oaths ; but  when  they  were 
stimulated  by  the  priest  to  come  to  confession,  they  were  told,  that  the  first  thing 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  make  a good  confession,  was  to  withdraw  from  illegal 
associations,  and  to  consider  themselves  bound  to  violate  that  oath ; that  illegal 
oaths  were  not  binding  on  the  conscience. 

Has  the  priest  any  moral  power  of  compelling  his  flock  to  come  to  confession,  is 
there  any  spiritual  censure  consequent  upon  the  neglect  of  that  duty? — There  is 
a general  law  of  the  church  which  renders  it  obligatory  on  persons  to  confess  at  least 
once  a year,  and  there  is  a censure  annexed  to  their  not  doing  so ; but  the  influence 
of  this  censure  upon  the  minds  of  people  depends  iq)on  the  influence  of  public  opi- 
nion ; and  when  they  are  more  under  the  influence  of  their  bad  feelings  or  disposi- 
tions, they  set  at  nought  our  menaces. 

It  is  not  followed  by  any  interdiction  from  the  rites  of  the  church  ? — They  will 
apply  for  no  rites  of  the  church  until  they  come  to  confession,  with  the  exception  of 
marriage  alone. 

Suppose  a person  was  to  apply  to  you  to  be  married  who  had  not  confessed  within 
a proper  period,  would  any  objection  be  taken  ? — -We  would  exhort  him  to  come  to 
confession,  and  he  might  come  to  confession ; but  I should  apprehend  that  it  would 
be  a matter  of  form  on  his  part ; he  will  bend  his  knee  to  the  priest,  and  if  he  be 
disposed  to  make  a frank  and  free  confession,  he  would  disclose  bis  sins ; but  if  he 
chooses  to  comply  only  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  we  cannot  take  notice  of  it  because 
we  cannot  take  notice  of  any  thing  that  is  done  in  confession  out  ot  the  tribunal. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  the  force  of  those  secret  oaths  ever  extends  to  this  point, 
that  it  should  not  merely  keep  an  individual  away  from  confession,  but  that  it  should 
induce  Jiim,  when  at  confession,  to  make  only  a partial  confession? — I should  fear 
it  would,  and  particularly  among  the  uninstructed,  for  there  arc  a great  many  of  the 
people  very  ignorant.  I should  think  it  would  ; I cannot  speak  from  my  own  know- 
ledge. 

It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee  by  several  witnesses,  that  the  lower  orders 
are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  taking  false  oaths  in  courts  of  justice  and  elsewhere  ?— 
I am  afraid  they  are. 

Can  you  explain  to  the  Committee  from  what  cause  that  arises  ?— The  poverty 
of  the  people  in  a great  measure,  their  extreme  poverty  and  their  ignorance,  and 
above  all,  the  influence  of  immoral  men  in  comparatively  a high  station  of  life,  such 
as  their  landlords,  wlio  want  to  get  their  votes  at  elections,  or  the  agents  of  those 
landlords,  men  who,  though  they  rank  as  gentlemen,  probably  have  no  more  regard 
for  the  morality  of  an  oath  than  those  poor  people  themselves. 

Do  you  mean  the  influence  of  their  example? — Their  example,  their  authority,  the 
influence  of  wealth  over  poverty,  and  all  those  causes  put  together. 

Does  any  part  of  it  arise  from  the  want  of  a auflicient  number  of  religious  instruc- 
tors?—! should  take  that  to  be  the  great  cause  of  their  not  being  siifiiciehtly 
instructed ; but  they  all  generally  know  more  or  less  the  nature  of  an  oath. 

Have  you  and  your  assistant  in  your  parish,  sufficient  opportunities  of  attending  to 
all  the  religious  duties  of  the  numerous  people  living  in  it? — We  endeavour  to 
instruct  them,  but  many  of  them  cannot  hear  our  instructions  from  the  smallness 
of  the  places  of  worship;  and  then  our  duties  are  very  laborious,  our  number  being 
small.  We  have  two  chapels  to  attend  to,  and  each  of  us  celebrates  two  masses  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  in  each  of  those  chapels.  _ 

What  other  laborious  duties  have  you  to  perform  in  the  course  of  a week  ? The 
sick  are  very  numerous,  and  they  must  be  attended.  • 1 ■ 

Do  you  attend  all  the  sick  that  apply? — Certainly;  and  the  confessional  is 
n.  ]abour  thjit  must  be  likewise  attended  to,  though,  froin  the  fewness  of  our  numbers, 

° we 
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we  are  not  able  to  hear  the  whole  of  those  who  apply;  and  in  a wide  district  of  Ttie  litv. 
country,  the  priest  on  horseback  loses  n great  deal  of  time  in  going  from  place  to  £Mm. 

place.  ' ' 

It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  a person  guilty  of  perjury  can  get  1824. 

absokuion;  is  that  true? — I should  he  glad  to  know  what  is  understood  by  absolu- 
tion ; jjcrhaps  the  person  that  made  tliat  statement  did  not  know  tiie  Catholic 
uieanin^  of  the  word  absolution.  It  might  be  true  or  false  in  his  sense. 

Is  it  in  point  of  fact  true  that  a person,  being  guilty  of  perjury  can  get  from  the 
priest  absolution,  under  any  circumstances,  understanding,  by  the  term  absolution, 
a full  pardon  given  by  the  priest  for  the  sin  of  perjury? — Undoubtedly  there  is  no 
sin  for  which  pardon  cannot  be  procured  by  repentance,  but  it  must  be  a sincere  re- 
pentance;. there  is  no  sin  that  cannot  be  absolved  by  sincere  repentance. 

Will  you  explain  freely  your  view  of  the  nature  of  absolution  ? — By  absolution  is 
meant  that  when  a person  comes,  and  discloses  the  slate  of  his  conscience  to  a priest 
• having  authority  to  hear  him,  with  the  necessary  accompanying  disposiiions,  such  as 
sincere  sorrow  and  contrition  for  his  sins,  and  forms  a resolution  to  sin  no  more,  and 
',a  resolution  to  make  adequate  atonement  both  to  God  and  his  ncighbourfor  his  sins  ; 
to  God  by  penance  imposed  upon  himself,  to  the  neighbour  by  the  satisfaction 
enjoined  by  the  duties  of  justice  and  charity.  A person  coming  with  these  disposi- 
tions, resolved  to  forsake  sin,  never  to  return  to  it,  and  to  make  restitution  in  the 
. way  I have  described,  may  get  pardon  and  absolution  ; but  the  condition  of  that 
absolution  is,  that  be  shall  promise,  in  the  most  sincere  manner,  never  again  to  com- 
mit those  or  any  other  crimes,  never  to  resort  to  the  occasion  of  them.  If  he  belong 
to  an  illegal  society,  if  lie  resorts  to  improper  company,  if  he  frequents  impi'oper 
places,  he  must  promise  to  avokl  these  occasions  of  sin ; in  fact,  he  must  promise  to 
become  a new  man,  and  on  those  conditions,  if  they  be  sincere  on  the  penitent’s 
part,  we  think  the  priest  empowered  to  pronounce  a sentence  of  absolution. 

Does  this  doctrine  differ  at  all  from  the  doctrine  of  the  established  church  ?— 

•There  is  something  analogous  to  it  in  the  establislied  church,  I believe;  in  the 
Liturgy  there  is  a form  of  absolution  given,  but  it  is  more  a form  of  prayer  than  tho 
judicial  act  of  a confessor,  empowered,  as  we  conceive,  to  absolve,  “ whose  sins  ye 
remit,  they'  sliall  be  remitted  unto  them,”  and  we  believe  they  have  this  power  when 
the  penitents  bring  the  necessary  conditions,  but  without  those  conditions,  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  a bishop,  or  even  the  Pope,  to  absolve  even  for  a venial  sin. 

You  have  stated,  that  there  is  no  sin  for  which  a person  cannot  obtain  absolution 
by  repentance,  would  you  extend  that  even  to  murder? — Undoubtedly;  even  in 
.the  established  church  a clergyman  acconnpanies  a murderer  to  the  place  of 
execution.' 

Do  you  speak  of  before  or  after  trial ; do  you  mean,  that  before  trial  a person 
who  confessed  to  his  priest  that  he  had  committed  the  atrocious  sin  of  murder,  that 
before  trial  the  priest,  upon  those  conditions,  would  absolve  him? — Undoubtedly; 
and  if  he  be  truly  penitent,  why  not ! will  that  injure  the  morality  of  society  ? He  is 
disposed  to  make  restitution  as  far  as  he  can,  even  with  liis  life,  if  necessary,  to 
.offended justice,  but  he  is  not  bound  to  denounce  himself ; but,  in  practice,  mur- 
derers in  the  custody  of  tlie  law  are,  I believe,  seldom  or  never  absolved  until  the 
eve  of  execution.  By  the  discipline  of  our.  church  every  priest  approved  by  the 
bishop  and  licensed  to  hear  confessions  has  not  the  power  of  absolving  in  all  cases, 
there  are  a certain  number  of  atrocious  crimes  that  the  bishop  reserves  to  himself, 
and  some  of  them  are  even  reserved  for  the  Pope,  but  in  countries  where  access  to 
the  Pope’s  penitentiary  would  be  too  difficult,  the  power  is  delegated  to  the  diocesan 
bisbo.p,.  .and  the  bishop  can  delegate  the  power  to  the  priest  under  him,  so  that 
a person  guilty  of  murder  applying  to  me  in  my  own  parish  for  absolution,  I cannot 
absolve  him,  I should  refer  him  to  the  bishop;  tliis  is  done  in  order  to  impress 
upon  his  mind  the  alrociousness  of  the  crime,  and  in  order  to  make  him  more  sen- 
si.ble  of  the  necessity  of  repentance,  and  in  order  to  make  the  crime  more  horrible  in 
his  mind.  .There  are  many  sins  tlmt  are  thus  specially  reserved  by  the  bishop,  such 
as.  the  sins  of  wilful  peijury  before  a magistrate,  or  in  courts  of  justice,  or  perjury 
generally,  being  connected  with  any  illegal  associations  ; the  atonement  in  the  case 
of  perjury  would  be,  first,  the  atonement  arising  from  the  obligation  of  satisfying  the 
ends  of  justice,  if  llic  perjurer  had  been  the  means  of  depriving  his  neighbour  of 
his  property  or  character  unjustly,  it  would  be  enjoined  on  him  to  restore  the  ill- 
gotten  property,  or,  if  he  had  not  got  it  himself,  to  compel  tlie  party  who  has  got 
: It  to  dp  it;,  if  he  was  the  cause  of  loss  of  life  or  limb,  he  was  bound,  as  far  as  hp, 
could,  to  make'  adequate  atonement  to  those  concerned,  then  the  atonement  between 
; 20.  ’ . . • 3 A ' -himsetf 
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himself  and  his  God  would  be  prnyev.  fasting,  alms  deeds  and  self-donial,  practised 

' WoiUdAe  atonement  be  a preliminary  eondition  to  absointion,  or  only  a conlin- 
eent  condition  ?— The  atonement  to  justice  must  be  prclnninary,  that  must  be 
satisfied  in  the  first  instance  ; if  any  person  comes  and  accuses  himscU  of  robbery 
or  fraud  be  cannot  receive  absolution  till  he  has  made  restitution,  it  he  be  able;  if 
a person  cormectcii  with  uii  illegal  association  were  to  come  to  confession  he  must 
withdraw  liimsclf  from  tliat  association  bcfore_  ho  is  absolved  ; _ I should  also  add, 
tliat  all  Ticrsons  coining  to  confession,  and  professing  to  bring  vvith  them  the  neces- 
sai'Y  conditions,  are  not  immediately  absolved,  they  arc  deferred  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  nature  and  enormity  of  their  sins,  until  the  confessor  is  satished  of 

their  being  truly  penitent.  _ , ^ * u i 

What  has  been  the  feeling  of  Catholic  priests  m general,  vyith  respect  to_  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  ; have  they  felt  it  consistent  with  then-  duties 
to  encourage  them,  or  have  they  felt  any  diflycnlty  on  that_  subject?  Not  the 
slightest  diHiculty,  provided  the  mode  of  education  were  consistent  -with  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion ; on  the  contrary,  we  should  all  hail  with  gratitude  those 
benefactors  that  would  assist  us  in  conveying  moral  instruction  to  the  poor  people. 

Have  the  priesthood  generally  objected  to  schools,  the  object  of  winch  was 
merely  to  leach  readiug,  uritiiiir,  and  aritl.metic,  iniless  those  schools  conveyed 
moral  and  rclisrious  instruction,  accoriling  to  the  forin  ol  the  Catholic  cliuich  r 
They  have  norohjeclcd  to  such  schools;  they  would  prcicr  schools  in  the  way 
described,  but  as  they  cannot  got  them  in  that  way,  they  would  have  no  objection  to 

the  establishment  of  schools  that  would  give  elementary  instruction  to  the  pool,  it 

would  enable  the  poor  to  acquire  religious  knowledge  atterwards. 

■ Have  they  objected  to  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  in  those  schools . They 

''^itthat  an  objection  generally  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  church, 
or  does  it  arise  from  a particular  view  taken  by  individual  priests  It  is  aii  objec- 
tion founded  upon  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic  church,  anti  partly  their  principles 
too:  I will  state  my  reasons.  ^ • • i„  -iu 

Will  YOU  suite  the  extent  to  which  their  objection  goes."— It  is  a principle  with 
Catholii,  that  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  tlic  iiUcrprctalion  of  the  scriptures, 
must  be  excluded,  mid  can  never  be  admitted  and  therefore  placmg  tlie  scriptures 
in  the  hands  of  youth,  unaccompanied  with  interpretation,  or  with  the  means  of 
interiM-cting  them  according  to  the  sense  of  the  church,  would  m the  mind  of 
a Catholic,  be  laying  a foundation  for  diversity  of  opiiiioii  m religious  matters 
Indeed  the  ultimate  principle  upon  which  Protestants  di  lor  from  Catliolics,  is  tie 
riahtof  private  judcmeiit  allowed  by  Protcstaiils,  and  the  exclusion  of  that  right 
by  the  Catholics ; any  principle  that  goes  to  establish  the  right  of  private  opinion 
in  matters  of  faith,  instead  of  the  public  sense  of  the  chnrcli,  is  a principle  t ia 
Catholics  cannot  recognize;  putting  the  scriptures  into  the  hands  of  iinms  ructeil 
persons  unaccompanied  by  interpretation,  would,  m the  opinion  of  many  Catholic  , 
load  to  establish  that  right  of  private  opinion  whicli  they  consider  to  be  the  loot 
and  fountain  of  all  the  sects  that  have  appeared  throughout  the  world.  ■ 

Are  there  editions  of  tlie  scriptures  accompanied  by  any  comments,  the  reading 
of  wliich  iu  schools,  is  sanctioned  by  Catfiolic  priests  ?— Yes ; tlie  priests  would  be 
very  glad  to  put  the  scriptures  into  the  hands  of  their  people  gencra.lly,  accompani 
by  the  comments,  or  unaccompanied  by  the  comment,  if  the  pcojile  were 
to  receive  them ; but  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  youths  as  school-boo  s,  y 
consider  would  make  them  too  familiar  with  them,  and  tend  to  lessen  the  reveren 

due  to  them.  -v  v = . r hnv<’ 

Is  there  any  school  with  which  you  are  connected,  at  Skibbcreenr — les  , i na 

sot  a school  under  my  own  care.  i . thp 

1-Iow  many  children  are  there  in  that  school  ?— One  hundred  and  Wty , me 
reason  there  arc  not  move  is,  that  the  poor  cannot  spare  their  children.  siW 
I would  have  five  liuiutrcd  children  in  the  school,  if  I had  the  means  ot  feeding 

*™'theren  groat  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  country,  for  education  r-^ 

^ '^toTunds^liavc  you  for  that  ?— I pay  the  master  20I.  a year,  wliich  I ™se 
a tax  of  two  ten-pennies,  which  I lay  upon  the  sponsoi*s  at  each  baptism , , 
two  sponsors  at  each  ba[)lism,  and  they  each  pay  me  a ten-penny  i tha  ^ 

make  up  the  whole  salary ; I pay  the  rest  out  of  my  own  pocket. 
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Is  Reeves's  History  of  the  Bible  used  in  that  school  ? — It  is.  T/ie  Rev. 

What  other  books  are  used  in  the  school  ? — ChaloncrV.  “ Think  well  on’t,”  and  Michael  Collins.  ^ 

Fleury’s  historical  Catechism ; then  there  is  Dr.  England’s  System  of  Education  for  ' -■ ' 

children,  which  consists  of  reading  lessons,  conveying  moral  and  useful  illustrations  '4 
taken  from  sacred  history,  and  a little  natural  history ; Murphy’s  Catholic  Education, 
ill  three  volumes.  Those  also  contain  moral  instruction,  and  some  inquiry  into 
natural  history,  or  pleasing  and  attractive  stories  that  excite  moral  feelings,  or  con- 
vey some  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences. 

Do  you  make  use  of  the  tablets,  as  they  are  called,  published  by  the  Kildare- 
street  Society  ? — I do  not  know  whether  they  ore  the  tablets  of  the  Kildare-street  ' 

Society,  but  we  have  tablets. 

Is  l3r.  England  a dignitary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ? — He  is  now  bishop 
of  Charlestown  in  America,  hut  he  was  a distinguished  clergyman  in  Cork. 

Has  not  the  great  objection  which  has  been  made  in  some  places  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  against  reading  the  scriptures,  been  principally  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bible  in  schools  as  a school  book? — Certainly,  they  consider  it 
altogether  an  unfit  book  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  children. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic 
church  admitting  the- principle  of  reading  in  the  school  the  gospel  of  the  day,  re- 
serving to  the  priest  after  school  hours,  the  right  of  explaining  that  gospel  to  the 
children? — I have  heard,  since  I came  to  town,  of  such  a thing;  but  I did  not 
know  it  till  I came  here.  The  bishops  in  the  south  are  averse  to  anyconilnunication 
with  the  Kildare-street  Society,  because  they  conceive  there  is  a latent  purpose  in 
the  perseverance  with -which  the  Society  adhere  to  the  introduction  of  the  scriptures 
into  the  schools  ; they  conceive  there  are  ulterior  view's  to  Protestantism  ; and  .that 
it  is  now  only  laying  the  foundation  of  proselytism,  expecting  to  get  hereafter  a 
hold  on  the  minds  of  tlie  people,  and  therefore  the  bishops  are  adverse  to  any  com- 
munication with  the  Kiklare-street  Society. 

Have  you  seen  any  tract  of  that  description  put  into  circulation,  in  the  south  of 
Ireland?  (handing  a tract  to ’ioitness.) — I did  not  see  this  exactly,  but  I know 
there  are  many  of  that  character  in  circulation. 

What  is  the  title  of  it  ? — “ Latin  prayers,  not  fit  for  Irishmen.” 

Do  you  think,  that  the  circulation  of  tracts  of  that  description  amongst  the 
Catholic  peasantry  has  augmented  their  dislike  to  the  reading  of  the  scriptures? — 

Undoubtedly  it  has  ; they  cannot  distinguish  the  Kildare-street  Society  from  the 
Hibernian  Society,  or  the  “Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge;”-  the 
grand  object  of  w'hich  societies  is  the  proselyting  of  the  Irish  peasantry  by  edu- 
cating them  with  Protestant  masters  arid  Protestant  books. 

Is  it  not  the  professed  and  declared  object  of  some  of  those  societies  to  make  pro- 
selytes..^— It  certainly  is  the  object  of  the  Hibernian  society,  and  it  is  an  avowed  and 
known  object  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge.  There  is  a 
school  established  upon  that  principle  in  my  parish,  and  there  was  an  attempt  made 
to  force  the  children  of  my  parish  to  go  to  it,  but  the  attempt  failed. 

Have  you  known  any  attempt  made  to  carry  the  children  to  Protestant  places 
of  worship? — Yes.  Some  of  the  Catholic  children  attended  it,  and  they  were 
taken  to  church  ; in  fact,  the  school  is  held  in  the  church.  There  was  another 
attempt  in  Bandon ; Catholic  children  were  lured  into  the  school  by  promises  of 
clothing  and  food  occasionally,  and  after  being  there  some  weeks  or  months,  they 
were  marched  to  the  Protestant  place  of  worship,  I think  it  was  a meeting 
house,  not  the  church. 

In  fact,  has  not  the  opposition  which  has  been  made  by  Catholic  priests  to  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  been  with  a view  of  prevent- 
ing this  progress  of  making  proselytes? — Certainly,  we  should  hail  education  most, 
cordially  if  it  were  given  to  us  upon  fair  terms. 

Do  not  you  conceive,  that  it  would  have  a very  beneficial  elfect  in  Ireland  if  it 
were  possible  to  educate  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  among  the  peasantry  in  the 
same  schools? — In  many  parts  of  Ireland  that  is  impossible,  because  you  would' 
find  no  Protestants ; if  it  were  possible  I do  not  know  that  it  would  have  effect, 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  I do  not  think  it  wwukl  have  any  effect  either  good 
or  Irad. 

Do  not  you  think  it  might  tend  to  do  away  the  spirit  of  acrimony  between  the- 
two  sects  ? — I do  think  that  will  be  effectualfy  clone  away  by  the  common  inter- 
course of  life,  if'they  were  upon  one  common  level  in  the  eve  of  the  law. 

20.  3 A 2 ' . Do 
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The  lUv.  Do  not  you  tliink  it  would  be  mainly  accessary  to  such  a imppy  effect,  if  the 

Michael  Collin.'.,  children  of  the  two  persuasions  could  be  put  tosetber,  am!  educated  together, 

' — ■ ‘ 'without  causing  jealousy  on  the  part  of  tiie  Catholic  piiesthood  ? I oo  not  think 

14  June  1824.  it  would  have'any  material  effect  cither  for  or  against  it  altogether ; practically, 
the  great  bulk  of  children  arc  educated  togctlier  at  the  same  schools;  1 my- 
self was  educated  at  the  school  of  a Protestant  minister. 

The  question  refers  to  the  peasantry  of  the  country  ? — Even  those  persons  are 
educated  together;  for  you  will  find  Catholic  cliildren  in  the  schools  of  Protestants, 
and  Protestant  children  in  the  schools  of  Catholics. 

Do  not  you  think,  that  if  the  means  of  mixing  them  together  could  be  found,  that 
it  would  facilitate  the  means  of  education,  and  be  a great  encouragement  to  Ca- 
tholics to  contribute  to  those  funds  witiiout  fear  or  jealousy  r — I think  it  would  be 
a desirable  thing,  but  1 do  not  think  it  would  have  tlm  effect  that  is  anticipated. 

You  have  stated,  that  it  being  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church,  that  there  is 
no  right. of  private  interpretation  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  an 
objectionable  thing  to  put  the  scriptures  without  comment  into  the  hands  of  unin- 
formed children,  does  that  apply  to  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  scriptures  only,  or 
does  it  embrace  every  part  of  the  Bible,  moral  as  well  as  doctrinal?— It  does,  be- 
cause there  have  been  misinterpretations  of  the  moral  parts  as  well  us  the  doc- 
trinal. 

Do  not  you  think  there  are  parts  of  the  Bible  of  which  there  cannot  he  misinter 
pretations,  and  do  not  you  think,  that  il'  there  are  such  parts,  they  might  he  extracted 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children  without  comment,  and  without  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  schoolmaster?— I do  think,  that  if  there  was  a frank  and  open 
communication  between  both  parties,  that  books  might  be  selected  that  would  be 
unobjectionable  to  both  parlies  ; I do  think  that  an  accommodation  might  take  place 
if  it  were  deemed  necessary. 

Have  not  many  prelates  of  the  Protestant  church  objected  to  reading  the  scrip- 
tures  without  note  or  comment  ? — Yes  ; I have  heard  of  Dr.  Marsh  for  instance,  and 
I have  heard  that  the  presbytery  of  Scotland  object  to  the  introduction  of  scripture 
into  the  schools  without  note  or  comment.  I have  heard  that  Bishop  Marsh  has 
objected  to  the  Bible  societies,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  withdrew  himself 
from  the  Bible  association,  on  the  grounds  that  the  tendency  was  to  pi-odncc  an  in- 
definite propagation  of  different  religious  sects. 

That  is  precisely  the  ojiinion  of  the  Catholic  church,  is  it  not  ? — It  is. 

As  far  as  your  observation  goes,  do  you  conceive  that  the  lower  classes  are  most 
likely  to  be  made  anxious  for  education  for  their  children,  when  their  instruction 
is  "iven  entirely  gratuitously,  or  where  they  make  some  small  payment  on  their  own 
part  for  it,  in  which  case  do  you  think  they  attach  the  greatest  value  to  the  instruc- 
tion conferred  ? — Those  that  arc  able  to  pay  have  an  objection  to  merely  charitable 
education  ; but  there  are  few  of  that  description  in  Ireland  ; but  it  would  be  desirable 
that  a system  should  be  established  that  would  as  much  as  possible  throw  into  the 
shade,  the  character  of  a charitable  institution ; that  is,  that  the  people  should  pay 
something,  so  that  they  would  not  have  the  name  of  charity  schools. 

The  question  refers  to  schools  established  by  private  proprietoi's  upon  their  own 
estates,  you  think  that  a school  to  which  the  parent  should  make  some  small  con- 
tribution, would  be  more  gratifying  to  their  feelings  ? — It  ivould  ; but  then  a scliool 
altogether  established  upon  that  principle  would  exclude  a great  proportion  of  the 
population  who  are  unable  to  pay  any  thing. 

How  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  school  you  have  established  ? — A great  part  of 
the  children  are  mere  paupers;  those  that  are  able  to  pay  any  thing,  prefer  going 
to  other  schools  instead  of  going  to  the  poor  schools. 

- Arc  any  of  the  children  prevented  attending  the  school  on  the  ground  of  not 
having  decent  clothing? — A great  many.  I often  ask  ragged  children  in  the  streets, 
why  they  do  not  come  to  school ; and  they  say,  they  have  not  clothes,  besides  that 
they  have  no  food. 

Their  estimate  of  the  necessary  degree  of  clothing  is  not  very  high? — No; 
they  would  be  content  with  very  little. 

It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  lives  of  thieves  and  other  improper 
books  have  been  found  in  school^  in  the  county  of  Cork ; what  information  can 
you  give  the  Committee  with  respect  to  the  use  of  that  sort  of  books  ? m 
consequence  of  a statement  to  that  effect  made  in  the  House  oi  Commons  by 
a member  of  the  House,  the  report  of  which  made  a great  sensation  in  Ireland, 
a correspondence  on  that  subject  was  commenced,  and  is  now  carrying  on,  between 
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the  Catholic  Association  and  Catholic  priesthood,  in  the  south.  The  priesthood 
have  made  returns  of  the  state  of  education  in  their  several  parishes;  the  books 
used  in  ilicse  schools,  and  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars  in  each  pansli,  and 
they  all  concur  in  declaring,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  those  books  have  not 
been  read  in  .the  schools  as- school  hooks,  nor  found  there  at -all.  There  may  he 
instances  in  which  books  of  that  kind  have  found  their  way  into  a school,  but  they 
were  never  countenanced  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  nor  by  schoolmasters  ; nor  is  it  fair 
to  say  that  because  an  improper  book  happens  to  be  found  in  some  few  schools, 
it  is  the  school  book  of  the'eountry.  For  I doubt  very  much  whether  in  the  highest 
places  of  education  some  objectionable  books  may  not  have  been  surreptitiously 
brou<rht  in  now  and  then  ; but  characterizing  the  education  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
as  being  confined  to  books  of  that  description,  is  a very  unfair  imputation,  and  a very 

unfounded  one.  ......  • n . 

You  stated  the  other  day,  very  clearly  and  distinctly,  what  you  conceived  to  be 
the  feelings  of  the  people  upon  the  subject  of  what  is  commonly  called  Catholic 
emancipation;  you  were  questioned  as  to  the  effect  the  enactments  of  1793  have 
had  upon  the  minds  of  tlie  people,  and  you  seem  to  think  that  they  have  not  had 
much  penmmeiit  effect  in  doing  away  the  sore  feelings  that  had  prevailed  previously 
to  that ; and  you  seem  to  think  that  the  cause  of  that  was,  that  in  point  of  fact,  in 
many  respects,  those  enactments  have  not  been  operative ; it  is  your  opinion  then, 
that  they  conceive  that  although  that  relaxation  has  taken  place,  that  an  exclusive 
system  still  prevails? — Yes.  • ^ , 

You  seem  to  think  that  if  the  remaining  disabilities  were  done  away,  even  though 
there  were  a reservation  of  certain  great  offices  of  state  w’hicli  it  mi^ht  be  deemed 
expedient,  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  establishment,  to  keep  in  Protestants 
hands,  that  the  Catholic  population  would  in  that  case  be  satisfied  ? — Yes,  they 
would  be  so  far  satisfied  that  the  existing  discontent  would  cease. 

Do  you  think  they  would  consider  that  as  a proof,  that  the  exclusive  system  was 
iRtandoned? — Undoubtedly  they  would.  Allow  me  to  say,  that  when  I was  ques- 
tioned as  to  certain  great  offices  of  state,  I explained  that  I meant  only  two  offices, 
that  is  the  chancellorship  and  the  royal  authority. 

Even  if  the  progress  of  the  operation  of  any  such  removal  of  the  disabilities  were 
slow  if  Catholics  w'ere  only  to  be  gradually  admitted,  do  you  still  think  that  the 
fcelintrs  untffir  which  they  now  labour,  would  be  done  away  from  tlieir  notion  that 
ultimately  they  would  be  admitted  practically  as  well  as  theoretically  to  the  full 
benefits  of  the  constitution  ? — I am  convinced  that  the  existing  soreness  and  irrita- 
tion would  be  considerably  diminished  by  that  hope.  .•  r 

- Have  not  several  pansh  priests  be.on  exposed  to  great  hardship  from  being 
prosecuted  for  marrying  Catholics  and  Protestants  ?— -Yes,  I have  heard  of  many 
being  exposed  to  hardship,  either  from  actual  prosecution,  or  from  apprehension  of 
being  prosecuted,  and  many  have  been  threatened  ; in  that  case  we  act  with  very 

great  caution.  . , . , , r » • t j n 

Were  there  not  some  prosecutions,  within  the  last  year  or  two,  ot  this  kind.^— 

I heard  of  some. 

To  what  punishment  are  you  subject  for  marrying  a Catholic  and  a Protestant 
The  law  is  rather  strange ; there  are  two  punishments,  first,  we  are  liable  to  be 
hanged,  and  then  to  a fine  of  500/.  _ . r , v • r ..1. 

Is  it  not  matter  of  difficulty,  sometimes,  to  be  quite  certain  of  the  religion  of  the 
parties?— Certainly  ; any  person  that  wished  to  lay  a snare  for  my  life  might  do  it, 
by  pretending  to -be  a Catholic.  . 

Was  a priest  of  the  name  of  Blake  prosecutea,  within  the  last  two  years,  at  the 
^sizes  at  Galway?— I do  not  know  whether  1 read  that  trial,  but  I recollect  to  have 
read  a trial,  1 believe  in  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  of  a priest  prosecuted  within  these 
two  years,  he  was  nevertheless  acquitted,  because  the  testimony  was  not  conclusive, 
but  there  were  other  priests  that  were  found  guilty. 

Does  any  law  afford  you  protection  during  the  administration  of  service  in  your 
chapels,  from  disturbance  and  riot?— No,  except  the  common  law  of  the  land, 
when  an  actual  assault  takes  place,  or  where  a riot  takes  place ; but  there  is  no  law 
such  as  exists  in  England,  for  1 consulted  a lawyer  on  one  occasion,  and  he  told 
me,  that  the  law  that  existed  in  England  for  that  protection  did  not  apply  to 

Ireland.  -it* 

Are  not  all  dissenting  houses  of  worship.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  the 
clergy  belonging  to  them,  protected  by  special  Act  of  Parliament?  I undeistand 
they  are  in  England.  ^ 

io,  3A3  1’“ 


The 

wl  Collins. 
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The  Rffv.  Do  you  conceive  that  a magistrate  can  with  impunity  interrupt  you  in  the  per- 

Michael  Collins,  formaiice  of  your  sacred  functions,  on  a Sunday  ? — Any  common  man  can  do  it  that 

'• ' chooses  to  doit,  unless  he  commits  a riot;  I consulted  a lawyer,  and  ho  told  me 

14  Juno  1S24.  that  any  man  might  do  it,  unless  an  actual  riot  were  committed  ; and  it  was  my 
intention  to  petition  the  legislature  on  that  point,  for  some  protection  for  tlic 
Catholic  priests. 

Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  any  magistrate  to  come  to  your  chapel  on  a Sunday, 
w hen  yon  are  performing  mass,  and  to  turn  you  and  your  congregation  out,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  you  arc  performing  mass  ? — lie  can  be  punished  under  the 
common  law,  as  an  intruder  and  breaker  of  the  peace,  but  if  he  were  to  make 
a noise  in  the  chapel,  and  .sing  a song  during  mass,  I cannot  prevent  him. 

A magistrate  has  no  greater  power  than  any  other  person  ? — No  greater  power. 

In  point  of  fact,  does  such  interruption  take  place? — Very  often  ; even  some  of 
the  Whiteboys  interrupted  a priest  who  remonstrated  against  the  Whiteboy 
system. 

So  that  that  interruption  takes  place  as  frequently  with  Catholics  as  Protestants  ? — 
Yes  ; Protestants  never  interfere  with  us  at  all,  indeed  they  dare  not  do  it,  the 
people  would  fall  upon  them. 

Speaking  generally,  without  particularizing  the  individual  instances,  lias  it  more 
than  once  happened  to  you  to  be  intciTU])tcd  in  the  perfoi'inance  of  your  religious 
funclions  in  your  chapel,  by  the  di.sordcrly  conduct  of  iiuliviiluals  ? — It  has. 

And  in  those  eases  what  means  of  redress  have  you  felt  to  be  within  your 
power? — I have  had  no  legal  means  of  redress,  except  the  moral  inilucnce  of  having 
the  great  bulk  of  people  on  my  side,  might  deter  people  from  doing  an  act  that 
might  bring  summary  punishment  on  them. 

In  the  cases  to  which  you  allude  has  the  performance  of  service  been  intcmipled 
or  prevented  ? — Interrupted,  and  prevented  in  one  or  two  in.stances. 

In  those  cases  of  disturbance  to  which  you  allude,  were  the  disturliing  parlies  of 
your  own  communion  or  not? — They  were  of  my  own  communion  ; the  truth  is,^ 
a Protestant  could  not  come  there  unless  he  had  a military  power  to  support  him, 
because  he  would  bring  the  whole  rage  of  the  populace  upon  him  immediately. 

Have  you  known  the  collection  of  cluirch  rates,  of  rates  for  building  and  repair- 
ing cluirches,  produce  disturbance  in  the  parts  of  Ireland  with  which  you  arc 
acquainted? — Yes;  very  recently. 

Will  you  explain  the  circumstances  ? — The  island  of  Innislicrkin  is  a small  island, 
forming  part  of  the  parish  ofTiillagli,  and  being  oftThe  harbour  of  Ijaltimorc.  Tiie 
island  is  not  in  my  district,  but  the  main  jiart  of  the  parish  is ; it  is  separated  from 
the  main  land  by  a distance  of  about  a mile.  The  inimbitanl.s  arc  aliout  a thou- 
sand, having  about  200  hou.se, s.  They  arc  very  jioor ; so  much  so,  that  when  the 
attempt  was  made  by  the  priest  residing  there,  not  long  since,  to  levy  an  assess- 
ment of  threepence  halfpenny  j)cr  house  for  the  repair  of  their  old  chapel,  which 
was  in  utter  ruin,  (it  was  a mere  hovel,  partly  covered  with  ragged  straw,  and 
without  door  or  window)  he  failed  in  raising  that  sum,  from  their  inability  to  pay 
it ; and  shortly  after  the  churchwarden,  residing  on  the  main  land,  came  in  with  his. 
assistants,  to  levy  a tax  of  4.9.  6 cl:  in  the  gneeve,  imposed  by  the  church  vestry, 
for  the  repayment  of  a sum  of  money,  advanced  by  the  Hoard  of  First  Fruits  for 
the  building  of  a cluirch  on  the  main  laud,  to  whiclj  they  were  liable.  The. 
common  people  thouglitithard  and  unnatural,  tliat  wliercas  they  could  not  contribute 
any  thing  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  wind  aiul  rain  in  their  clm))el,  they  should’ 
be  obliged  to  pay  a heavy  tax  for  a church  not  in  the  island,  but  far  from  them  ; 
and  particularly  when  they  recollected  that  that  church  was  built  more  for  ornament 
than  for  use;  inasmuch  as  a good  church  had  previously  existed  in  another  part  of 
the  parish,  which  might  have  been  kept  in  good  repair,  at  a moderate  expense.  But' 
it  was  deemed  more  ornamental,  and  more  picturesque  to  transfer  the  site  of  the 
church  to  a prominent  point  at  the  opening  ot  the  harbour,  where  it  would  have- 
a pretty  effect  of  landscape.  The  churcii  was  built  there,  and  a tax  has  been  these 
five  years  annually  levied  upon  the  small  and  poor  pojmlation  for  the  building  of 
that  church,  unnecessary,  both  in  the  minds  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  for  the 
Protestant  clergyman  was,  as  I heard,  against  the  building  of  that  church;  but  the. 
people  resisted  the  payment  of  the  tux,  though  the  ])ricst  and  I,  who  had  occasion 
to  go  there,  remonstrated  with  them  upon  the  folly  of  their  attemiiting  to  resist  in- 
that  way ; but  they  are  very  warm  in  the  expression  of  their  passions,  and  they 
.said  they  would  sooner  die  than  pay  such  an  unnatural  tux  as  that;,  nevertheless  it 
was  levied,  and  they  resisted,  An  order  came  down  from  the  Castle  of  Dublia- 

that 
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that  the  police  should  be  sent  there,  and  an  old  woman  was  brouglit  out  and  was  to 
be  tried  at  the  last  sessions  in  Skibbereen,  for  this  breach  of  the  law;  yet  their  own 

Hair  you  known  any  cases  in  wliich  magistrates,  having  rented  the  tithes  of 
a parish,  have  sat  to  hear  tithe  cases,  and  to  adjudicate  upon  them?— Not  upon  the 
tithe  of  the  parish  they  rented ; but  I have  known  instances  of  magistrates  being 
tithe  holders,  sitting  to  adjudicate  tithes  in  the  adjoining  parishes,  and  exciting  great 
discontent,  because  there  is  a law  that  enables  magistrates  to  sit  m those  cases,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  in  holy  orders.  Clergymen  are  excluded,  on  the  ground  that  they 
may  be  suspected  of  partiality;  but  magistrates,  being  tithe  _ holders,  are  not  _ex;- 
cluded  and  they  are  trenerally  selected  by  persons  interested  in  tithes  to  sit  in  tithe 
cases.  ’That  was  the  cause  of  that  riot  that  took  place  at  Castlchaven,  where  four 
persons  were  killed  ; and  upon  that  occasion  I made  a communication  to  Mr.  Goul- 
burn  upon  the  subject,  with  a view  of  drawing  his  attention  to  it,  and  with  the  hope 
that  some  measure  might  be  taken  that  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  vio- 
lence, because  I thought  it  my  duty,  as  a person  interested  m the  public  tranquillity, 
to  communicate  any  thing  to  the  government  that  would  cause  disturbance. 

Was  that  statement  made  in  writing? — It  was. 

Have  you  got  a copy  of  it? — I have. 

[The  witness  produced  it,  and  it  was  read  as  follows:'] 


The  Rev. 
Mkhael  CollrHs. 


14  Juue  1834. 


“ Skibbereen,  Sept,  loth,  1823. 

« Sir, Looking  upon  you  as  the  organ  of  liis  Excellency,  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 

benevolent  desire  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  discontents  existing  among  the 
common  people  in  this  country,  which  occasionally  break  out  into  acts  of  outrage 
against  the  authority  of  tlie  laws,  and  arc  sometimes  accompanied  with  most  tragi- 
cal events,  1 take  the  liberty  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  facts,  to  which  I briefly 
adverted  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates  on  Monday,  and  which,  in  my  opinion, 
form  part  of  that  system  of  local  exasperation  and  oppression,  which  has  hitherto 
prevented  the  peasantry  from  placing  due  confidence  in  the  laws,  and  resorting  to 
them  as  a means  of  protection,  instead  of  recurring  to  lawless  and  violent  means  of 
redress  for  real  or  imaginary  wrongs;  a system  which  it  appears  to  be  the  policy 
of  his  Excellency’s  paternal  administration  to' abolish,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a kind, 
conciliating,  firm  and  equal  dispensation  of  justice  to  all  classes  of  His  Majesty.s 
Irish  subjects.  ' 

“ To  effect  the  complete  abolition  of  this  system,  his  Excellency  has  adopted  two 
measures,  which,  if  persevered  in,  cannot  fail  in  due  time  to  fulfil  his  benevolent 
intentions ; the  revision  of  the  magistracy,  and  the  establishment  of  petty  sessions. 

“ In  the  revision  of  the  magistracy,  the  principle  that  seems  to  have  guided  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  are,  to  remove  from  the  commission  of  the  peace  those  who,  from 
corrupt  or  personal  motives,  may  have  actually  abused  their  power,  to  the  injury  or 
oppression  of  the  poor,  may  have  denied  them  justice,  or  may  have  used  it  as  an 
instrument  of  undue  iutiinidation  or  terror  to  the  common  people,  or  undue  personal 
influence  for  themselves;  and  to  remove  likewise  from  it  those  who,  from  their 
ignorance,  incapacity,  want  of  independent  property,  or  other  causes,  may  be  justly 
jn-esumed  incapable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  their  office  in  a manner  beneficial  to 
the  public,  or  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  or  respect  for  the  laws. 

“ Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  his  Excellency’s  determination  to 
adhere  stricUy  to  these  principles,  in  carrying  this  measure  into  effect,  yetit  is  noto- 
rious that  in  many  instances  his  wise  and  good  intentions  have  been  frustrated  by 
misinformation,  artifice,  or  what  is  commonly  called  interest,  used  to  deceive  and 
abuse  bis  confidence,  so  that,  whilst  some  have  been  removed  from  the  commission, 
tlirough  the  clandestine  exertions  of  private  malignity  operating  through  powerful 
mediums  on  the  credulity  of  the  government,  many,  very  many,  sheltering  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  powerful  patrons,  abusing  in  like  manner  theconfidence 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  have  been  suffered  to  remain,  who,  if  judged  by  these  rules, 
would  be  nece.ssarily  removed. 

“ In  like  manner  it  may,  I presume,  be  taken_  for  granted,  that  his  Excellency, 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  principles  adopted  by  him,  would  recommend  to  the  lord 
chancellor  to  supersede  such  oiagistrates,  as  after  the  establishment  of  petty  sessions 
in  their  neighbourhood,  have  presumed  from  improper  motives,  or  without  necessity, 
to  discharge  their  functions  individually,  and  not  in  conjunction  with  their  brother 
inaaistrutes  acting  in  open  sessions.  Now,  Sir,  with  reference  to  the  rules  observed 
20.  3 A 4 “ 
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TkcUev.  in  the  revision  of  the  magistracy,  it 'may  be  asked, 'whelher  magistrates  who  are 
Michael  CoU'm.  tithe  farmers,  are  proper  persons  to  act  in  tithe  cases,  even  though  they  should,  to 

' ' the  best  of  their  intentions,  act  upriglitly  ; for  the  natural  syiii|iatliy  they  have  with 

14  June  1824.  pgj.gQns  possessing  that  species  ot  property,  must  necessarily,  though  perhaps 
unconsciously  influence  their  judgments;  and  the  common  pcojile  seeing  such 
persons  selected  by  tithe  owners,  in  preference  to  other  magistrates,  nuist  necessarily 
be  dissatisfied  with  their  decisions,  es|)ecially  when  these  decisions  are  made,  not  in 
open  sessions,  hut  in  private  houses,  to  which  none  but  the  magistrates,  selected  by 
the  tithe-owners,  have  access.  The  Act  of  Parliament  empowering  magistrates 
to  decide  tithe  causes,  excludes  those  in  holy  orders  ; I know  not  for  what  reason 
except  it  be  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of  deciding  partially ; and  if  this  be  the 
reason  of  the  law,  I do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  extended  to  tithe  farmers,  or 
others  interested  in  tithes,  especially  when  the  latter  may  be  more  reasonably 
supposed  capable  of  partial  decisions  from  selfish  motives,  than  persons  in  holy 
orders,  who  from  habit,  education  and  regard  for  the  dignity  of  their  character, 
may  he  presumed  to  be  more  under  the  influence  of  moral  obligations.  Yet  such 
are  the  class  of  magistrates,  who  when  they  can  be  found,  are  most  acceptable  to 
tithe  claimants  as  judges,  and  most  freely  offer  their  services  in  such  cases ; it  may 
therefore,  in  my  humble  apprehension  be  a fit  matter  for  suggestion  to  liis  Excel- 
lency, to  consider  the  expediency  of  excluding  altogether  from  the  commission, 
tithe  farmers,  or  at  least  of  recommending  to  llicm  to  abstain  from  acting  judicially 
in  tithe  cases.  The  same  principle  might  be  ap[)lied  to  the  brothers,  sons  or  other 
near  relations  of  tithe  owners,  sitting  as  magistrates  in  tithe  cases 

“ I have  to  apologize  for  trespassing  so  long  upon  your  valuable  time ; but  I rest 
iny  apology  on  the  interest  I presume  you  take  from  duty  and  inclination  in  cvciy 
thing  connected  with  the  respect  due  to  the  laws,  and  the  means  of  dilfusing  that 
respect  among  the  people. 

I remain,  Sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  huinble  servant, 

J\J,  Collins." 

Did  you  receive  any  answer  to  that  letter  ?~Ko. 

You  are  of  opinion  that  those  practices  contributed  to  produce  the  discontent?— 
Notoriously.  They  ai'e  still  practised;  for in.stancc,  Mr.  has  (he 

tithes  in  conjunction  with  his  mother  and  brother,  he  could  not  sit  in  the  partof  tlie 
tithes  that  he  owned  himself,  but  he  sat  in  his  mother’s  tithes  and  his  brother’s  tithes 
in  the  same  parish. 

His  right  is  derived  by  lease  from  the  incumbent? — By  lease  from  the  Jay- 
impropriator. 

Who  is  the  lay-impropriator?— I licard  it  is  Mr.  • There  are  other 

lithe  farmers  who  likewise  act,  and  tlicy  arc  always  most  ready  to  assist  on  those 
occasions.  1 have  known  an  instance  where  a poor  man,  whose  rent  was  only  6/. 

. and  he  was  unable  to  pay  that  rent,  ho  was  a pauper  in  the  year  1 82  2,  and  conseciuently 
unable  to  pay  the  rent  or  tithe,  but  on  the  second  year  afterwards  be  received  the 
summons  to  appear  before  those  magistrates  and  adjudged  to  pay  the  amount  of 
the  tithe  against  him,  which  was  2 1.  105.  the  rent  being  only  6 /. 

Have  the  magistrates  who  sit  at  iictty  sessions  been  in  the  practice  of  taking  cog- 
nizance of  tith e cases  The  business  at  petty  sessions,  1 believe,  is  so  very  great 
that  they  have  not  time  to  go  into  those  cases ; but  there  is  not  a general  adjourn- 
ment for  tithe  cases.  Fiic  magistrates  selected  on  those  occasions  meet  on  another 
day  of  the  week,  and  in  another  part,  for  that  special  purpose. 

Is  the  mode  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  tithe  universally  in  that  part  of  the  country 
by  the  warrant  and  adjudication  of  magistrates?— It  is  generally,  not  universally. 

Is  it  the  same  with  respect  to  the  tithe  of  the  lay  impropriator  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical incumbent? — The  very  same. 

i he  tithe  of  the  ecclesiastical  incumbent  is  levied  in  the  same  manner  that  vou 
have  described  the  other  tithe  to  have  been  ? — Exactly  so.  " 

Are  tliose  gentlemen,  whom  you  have  described  to  have  acted,  still  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace? — They  are. 

Are  there  many  magistrates  acting  who  have  but  very  little  property  ?— Tliere  are  ; 
1 know  magistrates  who  have  no  property ; and  latterly  they  have  been  obliged  to 
transfer  their  property  to  iheir  sons  to  escape  the  payment  of  their  debts;  they  are 
still  m the  commission  of  the  peace. 

Have  you  known  any  instance  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  of  persons  who  have 
taken  the  benefit  of  the  Itisolvent  Act?— No;  but  they  would  be  very  glad  jf 

f persons 
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persons  would  put  them  in  gaol  for  that  purpose ; and  some  of  those  magistrates  hold 
office  under  government. 

They  do  not  make  over  tiiose  offices  ? — No,  they  would  not  do  that ; l)ut  I dare 
say  tiiose  things  are  not  corncatable  under  the  Insolvent  Act. 

Is  it  the  practice  of  the  people  to  make  presents  to  magistrates,  in  order  to  keep 
in  with  them  ? — I have  known  magistrates  to  receive  presents  ; I saw  potatoes,  turf, 
fowl,  fish,  beef,  and  mutton ; and  sometimes,  as  I have  been  credibly  informed, 
stolen  mutton  brought  to  their  houses ; but  those  magistrates  are  not  now  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  they  liave  been  put  out  of  it. 

Are  any  of  them  now? — The  magistrates  who  were  guilty  of  these  acts  are 
not  now  in  the  commission,  but  some  are  still  in  it  who  ought  to  be  removed  ; in- 
deed most  of  the  magistrates  seem  to  have  solicited  the  commission  of  the  peace,  in 
order  to  prosecute  their  own  ends,  for  without  the  commission  they  would  be  nothing, 
wiih  it  they  are  formidable. 

Did  the  leaders  of  factions  sometimes  keep  the  magistrates  on  their  side,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  them  from  punishment  ? — Yes;  I recollect  in  the  year  1815, 
factions  were  very  prevalent  in  that  part  of  the  county,  and  several  murders  were 
committed  ; the  magistrates  found  it  expedient  to  interfere,  and  there  was  a meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  disarming  those  who  had  arms;  the  common  people  who  had 
arms  in  their  hands,  they  had  guns  and  pistols,  and  swords.  The  magistrates  col- 
lected in  the  arms  from  the  leaders  of  those  factions,  and  then  the  public  thanks 
were  passed  to  a certain  magistrate  for  his  activity  on  that  occasion ; yet  I saw  the 
leaders  of  those  factions  bringing  away  from  the  depdt  of  arms,  swords  that  were 
given  up,  and  flourishing  the  swords  in  their  hands  in  consequence  of  the  good  terms 
on  which  they  stood  with  the  magistrate,  by  sending  him  potatoes  and  turf,  and 
every  thing  else  necessary  for  the  su[iport  of  his  house.  I myself  saw  one  of  them 
flourishing  a sword  after  getting  it  back:  that  man  was  afterwards  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter  in  Cork  ; indeed  1 fear  he  was  guilty  of  more  than  one  murder  at  fairs. 

I know  an  instance  in  which,  in  consequence  of  fire-arms  being  in  tlieir  hands, 
a murder  was  committed  at  the  fair  of  liawnlahen,  unci  yet  the  persons  guilty  were 
allowed  not  merely  to  go  armed  to  tlie  fair,  because  they  sent  presents  to  magis- 
trates, but  because  they  sent  presents  to  persons  of  rank,  but  in  few  cases ; the  same 
man,  who  thus  carried  off  the  arms  in  triumph  through  Skibbereen,  some  years 
afterwards  committed  a most  atrocious  murder  in  a fight ; part  of  the  people  were 
running  away,  he  overtook  a man  who  fell  prostrate,  and  he  passed  his  bayonet 
through  the  man,  and  stuck  it  in  the  ground. 

How  came  he  to  have  a bayonet,  was  he  a yeoman? — No,  he  was  a common 
man  ; it  was  in  consequence  of  the  connivance  of  the  magistrate. 

When  you  speak  of  factions,  do  you  mean  religious  factions? — No;  two  armed 
parties  of  the  country  people;  but  they  disturbed  the  public  peace ; they  would  be, 
from  these  habits,  ready  for  any  insurrection. 

Does  that  practice  of  fighting  at  fairs,  and  at  places  where  they  meet,  prevail  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  it  did  ? — No,  the  new  system  of  police  has  |)ut  an  end  to  that 
in  a great  measure.  The  new  police  under  proper  control,  is  the  happiest  thing 
for  the  country  that  can  be ; but  with  respect  to  that  man,  an  information  was 
lodged  against  him  for  a murder ; the  magistrate  who  took  the  informations,  was 
afterwards  seen  often  drinking  with  him  in  public  houses,  and  the  man  eluded 
justice  for  a year  and  a half;  he  appeared  at  public  markets  in  Skibbereen,  he 
appeared  every  where  publicly.  By  the  common  report  of  the  country,  every  one 
knew  that  he  was  accused  of  this  crime ; the  magistrates  were  not  more  ignorant 
than  other  people,  yet  no  magistrate  interfered  with  him. 

- In  what  rank  of  life  was  this  individual  ? — A small  farmer.  An  application  was 
at  length  made  to  Mr.  Goulburn,  and  I believe  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  stating 
these  circumstances,  and  then  a special  order  came  to  this  magistrate,  to  have  him 
arrested  ; and  it  was  only  after  that,  that  the  man  was  apprehended  by  the  same 
magistrate  who  so  often  drank  with  him ; and  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  for  man- 
slaughter, to  twelve  months  imprisonment. 

Is  this  magistrate  still  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  ? — He  is  not. 

When  did  these  occurrences  take  place? — The  first  was  in  1814  or  1815;  the 
man  was  tried  last  spring  twelvemonth,  for  the  murder  committed  a year  and  a half 
before. 

Is  it  a case  that  frequently  happens,  that  persons  in  the  country  are  at  large 
anapprehended,  of  whom  it  is  known  that  they  have  been  Charged  with  crimes  ?— 
Yes  ; if  they  can  get  the  protection  of  magistrates.  ■ 

zo.  3 B Is 


The  Rev. 
Michael  Collint, 


14  June  18U4. 
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Is  it  a frequent  case  ? — It  has  been  very  frequent ; again  on  the  otlior  hand,  I can 
state  abuses  of  persons  ihat  have  been  at  large  for  years,  though  bills  were  found 
against  them  at  the  assizes,  and  aftcrwanls  to  gratify  private  malice  arrested.  In 
consequence  of  the  coiruption  that  cxisteil  in  the  county,  both  Irom  the  evil 
example  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  depraved  habits  ol  the  people,  when  an , afFi  ay 
took  place,  and  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  law,  informations  were  uiten  sworn,  of  the 
deei)est  character,  at  the  expense  of  truth  ; perhaps  a man  that  was  guilty  only  of 
a simple  affray,  would  he  charged  with  felony,  then  that  would  he  compromised,  by 
the  parties  afterwards,  though  hills  may  be  found.  \ct  it  the  individual  thus 
.charged,  happen  to  offend  an  individual  magistrate,  the  Crown  Ollicc  would  he 
rummaged,  perhaps  three  or  four  years  afterwards,  he  would  he  seized,  and  sent  to 
gaol  for  five  or  six  months,  though  it  was  known  tliat  lie  would  not  be  prosecuted, 
and  that  the  consequence  will  be,  that  he  would  be  discharged  by  proclamatiorr. 

I have  known  persons  in  this  manner,  kept  in  gaol  sIk  niontlis,  when  no  bail  wa.s 
taken,  though  offered ; and  this,  not  to  satisfy  the  ends  of  justice,  but  the  private 
feelings  of  magistrates. 

Have  you  ever  known  any  instance  of  magistrates  obtaining  presentments  for 
public  works,  the  labour  of  which  has  not  been  paid  for  by  them,  hut  whicli  was 
executed  by  persons  who  were  under  such  control  as  you  have  described  ? —1  have 
heard  so;  1 have  known  persons  employed  in  public  works,  who  have  not  been  paid 
from  the  cause  that  I explained  before;  viz.  no  poor  man  until  the  late  intrgdhction 
of  petty  sessions,  dare  to  u|JpIy  lor,  a .summons  against  a ricii  man,  for  liis .labour, 
unless  he  had  some  special  interest  or  lavoiir  with  a iimgistrale. 

Have  you  ever  known  of  any  instance  of  persons  holding  tithe  property,  deriving 
the  same  advantage  from  the  influence  which  their  power  of  exaction  gave  them  ? — ■ 
I littvc  beard  of  instances  which  I believe  arc  of  notorious  truth  ; a clergyman  or 
tithe  owner  wishing  to  raise  his  tithes  from  a low  to'  a high  income,  had  interest 
with  the  grand  jury  to  get  a presentment  or  two  every  year,  to  improve  the  roads  of 
his  parish  ; from  the  competition  for  labour  among  the  poor,  many  would  apply  for 
employment;  they  understood  that  they.w’oukl  be  employed  if  they  took  tithes  Iroin 
him. 

Do  you  mean  their  Own  tithes  ? -No;  the  tithes  of  other  farmers;  they  would 
take  the  tithes  at  any  price  that  he  chose  to  fix  upon  them,  rather  than  lose  the 
opportunity  of  employment;  the  tithes  thus  taken,  ivere  ol’ten  lil'ty  jicr  centover 
their  true  value,  and  that  increased  rate  became  the  standard  of  the  piirmli.  ,.The 
tithes  of  such  fanners  as  objected  to  the  price  clcmanclecl,  arc  taken  by  those  work- 
men ; and  if  the  farmers  subtract  any  part,  and  do  not  make  a special  agreement 
for  their  tithes,  they  can  be  summoned  before  a magistrate  tor  subtraction,  and 
evidence  would  he  produced,  that  tithes  of  similar  value  paid  such  a j)rice,  so  that 
the  tithe  owner  raised  his  income  not  only  by  the  actual  advance  upon  the  tithe 
sold  to  the'  labourer,  hut  by  it  becoming  the  increased  standard  of  the  parish,  and 
the  adjoining  parishes  too.  I have  heard  of  instances  where  some  of  the  poor 
people,  after  getting  employment,  bought  tithes  for  5 1.  which  they  resold  in  the  very 
same  day  for  three,  • . 

When  you  state  that  by  these  means  tithes  were  let  at  above  their  real  value,  of 
course  you  are  aware  that  a person  who  has  to  pay  the  tithes  could  not  he  compelled 
to  pay  more  than  tlie  value  of  a tenth  of  his  produce,  because, if  the  sum  required  of 
him  be  greater  than  that  value,  he  had  the  resource  of  giving  tithe  in  kind? — The 
common  people  are  not  generally  aware  of  their  pri  vileges  in  that  way,  neither  are 
they  willing  to  act  upon  them,  from  an  impression  upon  their  minds  that  if  three 
persons  give  a notice  to  the  clergyman  on  the  same  day,  it  would  be  construed  into 
a combination,  and  from  a dread  of  the  costs,  should  judgment  be  given  against 
them.  •,  ! . 

Have  not  legal  opinions  been  taken,  that  that  is  no  combination? — Latterly  it  is 
known,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  by  the  people ; it  is  only  very  lately  that  has 
been  known. 

In  point  of  fact,  is  there  any  collection  of  the  tithe  in  kind,  in  your  p^rt  of  Ire- 
land ? — Very  little.  . - 

„ Have  you  ever  Icnown  it? — Scai'cely  ever;  there  are  various  way?  l^y  which. the 
peopip  may  be  frustrated,  if  they  attempt  it.  The  clergyman,  or  tithe  farmer,  have 
tffe  policy,  when  they  commence  their  dealings  witli  the  people,  to  be  very  low  la 
their  first  demands,  very  indulgent,  and  they  Jet  the  people  run  into  their  debt  for 
one,  two  or  three  years;  they  .have  them  in  their  power  thcn_  to  pounce  on  them 
immediately  for  tlie  full  amount  of  tiicir  arrears,  should  they  bo  disposed  at  all  to 
• . • • . • - . lipgate 
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litisiate  the  claim,  or  to  resort  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  because  the  poor  farmer  knows 
well  that  if  he  serve  n notice  for  the  current  year,  he  would  be  immediately  pounced 
upon  for  the  former  years,  and  his  stock  sold  and  family  ruined. 

If  the  tenant  was  aware  that  he  had  a right  to  tender  hi.s  lithe  in  kind,  there  then 
could  be  no  abuse  in  regard  to  the  levying  of  tithes?— Had  he  the  prudence  to  do 
.so  at  first,  it  would  perhaps  obviate  that  evil,  but  being  deeply  in  debt  with  the  lithe 
owner,  he  is  not  able  to  do  so,  because  he  would  be  sued  for  the  amount  of  what  he 
owed,  and  if  pressed  for  the  amount  of  the  costs,  ruin  to  him  would  he  the  conse- 
quence ; so  that  he  would  rather  pay  an  extravagant  price  for  the  present  tithe  than 
incur  that  risk. 

In  point  of  fact,  if  he  digs  a single  potatoe  for  his  absolute  support,  before  the  tithe 
is  set  out,  is  it  not,  in  tlie  eye  of  the  law,  a subtraction  of  tithe  ?— It  is  considered' 
as  such,  in ’the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

That  inconvenience,  which  you  have  described  as  resulting  from  the  arrears  of 
tithe  due  by  the  tenant  to  the 'lithe  owner,  is  an  inconvenience  which  might  arise 
from'anv  arrear  arising  u|>on  an  annual  payment,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  tithe,  but  it 
would'  apply  to  rent  or  taxes,  or  any  other  annual  payment  ? — Yes ; but  there  is  this 
ditfcrcnce,  the  amount  of  tithe  claimable  from  year  to  year,  is  every  year  at  the  will 
of  the  claimant,  and  he  can  raise  his  tithe,  whereas  neither  rent  nor  taxes  can  be 
arbitrarily  raised.  • 

But  the  limit  of  tithe  demandable  i,s  a real  tenth  of  produce? — That  is  exceeded, 
in  the  actual  demand,  and  the  tithe  owner  can  do  so  with  impunity,  because  he  has 
the  power  in  hi.s  liand,  by  which  he  can  crush  the  tithe  payer. 

• 'J'he  only  power,  according  to  your  account,  is  the  power  of  enforcing  immediately 
the  payment  ofarrears  of  former  years  ? — Yes ; and  that  is  quite  eflectual  for  the 


puqjoac. 

The  same  power  would  apply  with  respect  to  any  other  debt  ? — Yes,  but  with  the 
difierence  stated  before  by  me. 

Does  the  tithe  owner,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  impropriate,  signify  to  the  people, 
before  their  crop  is  subtracted,  the  amount  that  he  demands  ? — No,  he  does  not. 

Have  they  any  means  of  knowing  liic  valuation  which  is  put  upon  the  crop  by 
the  valuator  of  the  tithe  owner? — They  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  valuation 
until  the  period  of  the  year  when  they  are  sued  for  the  tithes,  which  period  is  gene- 
rally when.  the  prices  of  the  produce  of  laud  have  risen  to  their  maximum. 

Subsequent  to  the  subtraction?— Four  months  perhaps. 

Have  you  ever  known  any  instances  of  valuation  made,  without  the  knowledge  of- 
thc  parishioners? — I have  heard  of  them;  I have  heard  of  persons  going  to  the 
coirntry  valuing,  and  the  owners  do  not  know  any  thing  of  it. 

Have  they  any  means  of  explaining  any  circumstances  connected  with  the  nature 
of  their  crop,  or  tlieir  agriculture,  or  any  thing? — No;  if  they  were  sued  before 
mamstratea  they  are  not  listened  to  at  all,  as  two  hundred  cases  will  be  decided  in 
less’ than  two  hours. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  valuations  made  by  night?— No. 

Do  you  believe,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  owner  of  tithe.^  be  he  clergyman  or  be 
he  layman,  receives,  generally  speaking,  the  full  value  of  that  tenth  of  produce  to. 
which  he  is  by  law  entitled?— Very  often,  I think,  a greatdealmore.  , ' , 

The'  question  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  parish  ? — X think  they  do  receive  more 
tlian  an  actual  tenth,  that,  they  value  the  tenth  according  to  the  highest  • market, 
prices  I infer  it  from  this  circumstance ; I myself  was  presefit  at  a meeting  between, 
the  paVisliioners  of  Castlehaven  and  their  then  rector,  Mr.  Morrett,  when  an  offer 
was.made  by  the  parishioners,  that  they  would  draw  off  bis  tithe  to  any  place  that 
he  would  point  out,  either  his  own  house  or  any  other  place  ; they  offered  to  make 
oath  that  they  would  give  him  a full  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  each 

occupier  w'ould  pay  him  10  5.  besides,  in  cash. 

Did  he  accept  that  offer  ?— He  refused  it. 

Was  not  that  case,  to  which  you  allude,  a case  of  a particular  description  ; and 
can  vou  infer  a general  practice  or  a general  opinion  from  that  particular  instance  ?— , 
I thi”nk  the.same  sort  of  practice  prevailed  throughout  the  neighbpurhood,  with  the. 
exceiition  of  one  or  two  parishes. 

- D.id  it  prevail  equally  with  respect  to  impropriate  tithes  as  others  ? — There  is  no 


difference.  ^ - t 1 i-  ' 

Do  lithe  prdetors  receive  presents  from  the  people,  or  fees? — I beuqve  they  do. 
Has  not  the' tithe  proctor  a considerable  discretion  in  the  amount  he  charges  ? — 1 


Certainly  he  has. : . . • ■ ■ , , • '.,1 

..20.  • 3 Be  'He 


14  June  1 8x4. 
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The  Rev.  He'first  makes  his  valuation  in  the  full,  anJ  then  takes  something  less,  according 

Michnel Coiiiiis.  to  his  discretion  ? — The  lithe  proctor  does  no  mure  than  take  a running  view  of  the 
y crops  ; he  gets  perhaps  upon  a hillock  or  a tlitch  bank,  and  he  takes  one  view  only; 

14  June  j 824,  Ilia  so  many  acres  of  wheat  of  such  a quality,  and  so  many 

acres  of  outs 'and  barley,  and  he^puts  down  the  quality  in  the  corresponding 
column  ; then  it  is  the  owner  iluit  lixes  the  price,  when  prices  of  produce  have  be- 
come iiighest  during  the  year ; he  generally  does  not  fix  the  price  till  the  middle  of 
the  next  summer,  but  the  valuator  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  fixing  the 
price. 

Is  that  general  in  the  county  of  Cork? — In  my  part  of  the  county. 

Have  you  any  clergymen  In  your  neighbourhood  who  are  renters  of  tithe  ? — There 
were  clergymen  that  did  rent  tithes. 

Were  they  their  own  proctors  ?~One  of  them  relet  the  same  tithe  again. 

Do  you  mean,  that  the  clergyman  became  the  lessee  of  tithes,  and  re-let  them, 
becoming,  in  fact,  a tithe  middle  man  ?— I do,  and  it  was  for  several  years  so,  but 
I believe  his  bargain  was  frustrated  ; the  person  who  got  the  tithes  of  liim  deprived 
him  of  the  tithe,  inconsequence  of  an  illegality. 

Was  he  a beneficed  clergyman? — No,  a curate. 

Have  you  ever  known  curates  paid  their  salary,  by  being  given  a portion  of 
tithes  ? — i know  oi’  curales  acting  as  tilhc  agents  to  their  rectors,  but  I do  not  know- 
how they  were  paid. 

Have  you  ever  knovvn  any  person.s,  liaving  inllucncc  tlirough  the  medium  of  tithe 
property,  use  that  inllucncc  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  votes  at  elections? — I have 
no  distinct  recollection  of  any  instance,  but  the  impression  upon  my  mind  is,  that 
tile  influence  has  been  used. 

■ Have  you  ever  known  them  use  it,  so  far  as  to  induce  freeholders  to  register  ?— > 

I think  they  have,  but  I am  not  prepared  with  any  facts  that  would  enable  me  to 
say  that  the  tiling  has  occurred. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  instance  of  magistrates  using  the  magisterial  power 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  freeholders  at  elections,  or  inducing  the  tenants  of 
others  to  register  for  them  ? — I have  not  known  any  instances ; all  1 know  is,  that 
they  have  visited  those  with  punishment  that  did  not  comply  with  their  wishes. 

Their  own  tenants  ? — No  ; any  other  person’s. 

Do  the  common  people  look  to  the  law,  in  going  before  magistrates,  or  to  their 
interest  with  the  magistrate? — To  their  interest  with  the  magistrate  ; even  since  the 
establishment  of  the  petty  sessions,  they  fancy  that  if  tliey  can  get  the  interest  of 
a magistrate,  they  are  more  likely  to  succeed.  _ r^,  • 

In  fact,  have  not  the  magistrates  established  a law  of  their  own? — -1  he  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  tlie  people  was,  that  there  was  no  law  but  the  will  of 
tlie  magistrate ; in  lact,  they  were  obliged  to  put  themselves  under  tlieir  patronage, 
like  the  old  pntroni  and  cUentes  of  the  Homans. 

Has  this  system  been  the  cause  why  the  people  liave  had  recourse  to  violent 
measures  frequently,  to  redress  their  wrongs? — It  has  been  the  cause,  in  my  mind, 
of  private  robbery  and  theft  (in  the  way  of  compensation)  aiid  other  species  oi 
violence  ; and  I believe  it  contributed  to  the  insurrectionary  spirit  that  prevailed  in 
other  parts.  , • ->  -m 

Tliey  feel  no  respect  for  tlie  law,  from  M'hich  they  derive  no  protection . iNo 
respect  for  the  law ; they  think  it  meritorious  to  elude  or  violate  it ; they  connect  no 
moral  obligation  with  the  laws  of  the  land.  ^ . j 5 ti 

Has  the  insurrectionary  spirit  prevailed  much  in  your  neighbourhood.  ^ 
was  no  actual  insurrection  in  my  district ; but  as  they  told  me  they  wished  we  0 

the  cause.  , 

Were  there  any  trials  in  your  district  ?— There  were  some  persons  sent  forwaia  to 
Cork  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  ivere  tried.  Some  were  sent  forwar  y 
Mr.  Morrett  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  with  a view,  on  his  part,  of  making  sue  1 
an  example,  as  would  produce  passive  obedience  to  him  on  tlie  part  of  the 
but  he  was  frustrated  in  that  by  the  activity  of  magistrates,  not  ^ 

part  of  the  county,  but  magistrates  having  some  property  there,  and  who  heara 

his  doings  ; tliey  attended  the  sessions,  and  frustrated  him.  

' lu  point  of  fact,  what  was  the  offence  that  those  persons  were  charge  wi 
A rescue.  . . . 

Was  that  a rescue  of  persons  collecting  tithe  ? — The  truth  was  this;  the 
payer  came  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Mr.  Morrett’s  agent,  with  money 
his  pocket  to  pay  the  demand  ; and  in  the  mean  time  the  proctor  went  upon  the 
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In  rtrive  for  the  tithe ; the  servant  boys  knowing  that  their  master  was  gone  to  town 
made  a show  of  resistance,  but  they  did  not  resist,  and  Mr.  Morrctt  came  out  and 
said,  that  a resistance  had  been  made,  and  sent  the  men  to  tlie  gaol,  under  the  con- 
fident  antieipation  that  they  would  be  transported,  and  that  the  country  would  be 
brought  into  submission  to  his  demands. 

Is  Mr.  Morrett  a magistrate  ?— He  \vas,  and,  I believe,  is  still. 

And  is  now  ? — He  is  no  longer  in  the  county  now. 

At  what  distance  was  the  prison  to  which  they  were  sent  ?— Forty  miles. 

Was  there  no  nearer  prison  ?-They  were  sent  to  Cork,  under  the  Insurrection 

^ What  time  where  they  kept  in  custody  ?-Only  a few  days,  because  it  was  wished 
to  make  an  example  b,  trying  them  at  once.  The  truth  is,  the  Insurrection  Act 
s^red  to  have  bLn  looked  to  by  many  of  the  magistrates  there,  as  die  means  of 
“a  them  with  power  to  carry  any  views  of  interest  or  revenge  into  ellect,  though 
the  country  was  notoriously  quiet,  and  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  going  out  at 
all  hours  ^We,  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  are  anxious  for  the  tiaiiqmllity  of  the 
coury  'saw  that  tranquillity  would  be  best  secured  by  infusing  into  the  mmds  of 
Monk  confidence  in  the  laws;  we  were  anxious  to  make  commumcat, oils  to  the 
Sve  Lmut  with  a view  of  drawing  its  attention  to  acts  like  these  and  producing 
flethiM  like  a reformation  in  tht  mode  of  administering  the  laws,  and  m die 
habits  of  die  people,  but  we  were  discouraged  from  persevering  from  the  inattention 
shown  to  our  representations.  . i .7  u 

Have  other  priests  in  the  country  done  the  same  ?— I do  not  know  whether  they 
have  done  so,  ot  not ; but  I think  they  would  do  so  if  they  thought  their  coniinu- 
hications  would  be  well  received.  , . r *1 

It  is  not  known  by  you  whether  the  government  did  not  take  information  on  the 
' I • F fmm  nHinr  nkrters  No ; many  would  be  induced  to  make  commomcations 
m tve^eid  R ley  were  enli’ragcd^to  do  so  by  any  appearance  of  attention  to 
them  if  there  was  such  a thing  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  receipt  of  the  letteis  , 
but  the  same  prejudices  exist  in  our  minds  as  in  tlie  minds  of  the  people,  that  we  are 
dlrown  STllMance  and  are  a suspected  body,  diougli  we  are  most  anxious  for 
tire  improvement  of  the  people  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 

Is  it^probable  that  an  arrangement  will  be  made  to  diminish  the  number  of 
holidays^’— I should  prefer  that  that  question  should  be  asked  ol  some  of  oui 
bishoii  ■ 1 know  it  is  possible,  because  I know  the  number  has  been  diminished  m 
Tmnce  and  in  Italy.  In  France,  the  number  of  holidays  are  fewer  than  m Ireland, 
there  are  only  four  holidays  in  the  year  there.  r , c q i , 

What  are  they ?— All  Saints  day.  Ascension  day;  I believe  the  feast  of  Saint 
Lorf^  Ind  till  I5lh  of  August,  being  the  Assumption  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and 

*^*AniTGood^Friday  ?— Good  Friday  is  not  aholiday  in  the  Catholic  church. 

■ You  were  lately  in  Rome?— I was  there  last  spring  was  four  years;  I have  not 
taken  the  number,  but  I know  they  are  considerably  reduced. 

What  is  the  number  observed  in  the  Catholic  church  in  Ireland?— fte  Ciroum- 
■ -1  nn  Jaii  rst-  the  Epiphany,  Jan.  6th ; the  feast  of  St.  Patrick  March  1716; 
clsion,  on  ■'on.  is  , oiL,./ Virsin  March  25th;  the  feast  of  St.  John  the 

17  " to"on  Ihe  24th  of  Jnl ; of  S.  S Peter  and  Paul,  the  29th  June ; the  Assump- 
Baptist,  on  me  .44  ...  g • a Nov.  i st ; and  Christmas 

£ ar?  Ei’stc^^kry;  I’scension  Thursday;  Whit- 

Mondav  and  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  ^ 

Is  it  not  commonly  the  practice  of  gentlemen  to  apply  to  priests  011  particular 

to  exempt  the  people  from  the  holidays  ?— It  IS. 

X^d  no  oh  ection  is  made  to  dispense  with  it?-Where  the  observance  of  a 
holiday  woiiU  be  attended  with  any  material  injury  to  a poor  man,  the  dispeiisa- 
tion  is  always  granted. 

Or  to  Ids  industry? — Yes.  , , , i au 

, r tr,  fhp  ra«ie  of  Patrick  Collins,  who  was  apprehended  under  the 

InS^^c"  teelLreirAct  was  enforced  in  the  district  in  which  this 
oScnrnce  took  place?-Tlie  whole  county  was  proclaimed^  _ 

, ff  lhat  Act,  to  be  out  after  that  hour? — It  is  an  offence 

ag^kshhat  A*;  butlha.  Act  is  not  enforced  in^tlmt  part  of  the  country  ag«ns^. 
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The  Rev.  any  body;  we  are  outfit  all  hours;  it  was  not,  and  is  not,  at  all  enforced  in  practice 
Michael  Collini.  on  account  of  the  existing  .Iranquillity'of  the  country. 

‘ The  Act  was  legally  in  force  ? — It  was  legally  in  force. 

i4Juiiei824.  . J3y  tijat  Act  it  is  iin  offence  to  be  absent  from  home  after  sunset  ? — Yes. 

And  tliis  individual  was  guilty  of  that  offence  ? — He  w-as,  in  common  with  every 
other  person  of  the  country  ; he,-  seeing  every  one  out  after  sunset,  thought  it  was 
no  offence  in  liim  to  be  out ; his  complaint  was,  that  he  was  selected  for  that  purpose 
without  cause. 

His  complaint  was,  not  that  lie  was  apprehended  vvitliout  legal  cause,  but  that 
the  law  was  enforced  against  him,  it  not  being  enforced  invariably  against  all? — 
It  being  enforced  against  nobody  else ; and  then  his  being  sent  to  Cork,  as  a person 
suspected  of  illegal  practices,  and  not  being  brought  to  trial. 

When  he  was  brought  before  Serjeant  Lloyd,  although  tlierc  was  no  information; 
still  Serjeant  Lloyd  did  not  liberate  him,  but  remanded  him  to  prison? — liecause 
the  learned  Serjeant  did  not  know  what  charge  was  made  against  him  ; he  could  not 
know  it  until  the  informations  were  produced. 

You  stated  that  you  considered  many  Catholics  to  disapprove  wholly  of  the 
condiict  of  the  association,  in  mixing  up  other  matters,  such  as  church  reform,  the 
question  of  the  union,  and  other  questions,  with  the  consideration  of  the  Catholic 
question? — I am  sure  that  has  not  the  concurrence  of  the  Catliolics  generally. 

You  were  further  asked,  whether  the  Catholics  had  disavowed  the  association  in 
these  respects,  and  you  stated  tlicy  Inid  not;  do  you  conceive  tliat  an  indisposition 
on  the  part  of  tlie  Catholics,  to  disavow  the  association  in  these  respects,  pi'oceeds 
from  an  apprehension  that  they  might  thereby  injure  tlie  discussion  of  the  Catholic 
question  itself? — 1 do;  they  do  not  wish  to  have  any  tiling  like  the  appearance  of 
divisions  among  themselves  ; and  though  the  Catholic  Association  might  be  in  error 
in  one  or  two  points,  they  still  look  upon  them  as  a useful  . body. 

Does  that  public  body  express  the  Catholic  opinion  generally  ? — It  expresses  it  in 
some  points,  it  is  not  a representative  body,  nor  is  it  assumed  to  be  such,  but  only 
anumber  of  persons  whohave  associated  together  for  the  promotion  of  the  Catholic 
cause,  and  those  persons  have  their  individual  opinions. 

Do  you  conceive  tluit  the  power  of  tlic  Catholic  Association  depends  altogether 
upon  the  continuance  of  the  Catholic  disabilities? — The  a,ssocialioii  would  biicome 
extinct  if  the  disabilities  were  removed,  they  would  no  longer  have  any  ground  to 
work  upon. 

Do  you  •conceive,  that  a petition  to  Parliament,  which  not  only  contained 
a prayer  for  the  removal  of  those  disabilities,  Init  contained  a great  number  of  prayers 
upon  political  subjects,  unconnected  u'ith  tlie  Catliolic  question,  would  meet  the 
assent  of  the  great  mass  of  Catholics  of  Ireland  ? — I do  think  lluU  petitions  coming 
from  them  as  Catholics,  containing  allegations  and  prayers  to  that  effect,  would  be 
approved  by  the  Catholics  generally ; many  Catholics,  who  disajiprovc  of  the  mode 
of  getting  up  these  petitions,  concur,  nevertheless,  in  the  speculative  opinions  and 
sentiments  expressed  in  them,  but  not  as  Catholics. 

Do  you  wish  to  add  any  thing  to  the  evidence  you  have  given  ? — Yes  ; there  are 
some  things  1 was  questioned  very  closely,  regarding  the  distinction  between  gen- 
tlemen of  patrimonial  property  and  gentlemen  of  the  inferior  class,  in  the  abuses  of 
their  office  as  magistrates,  and  whether  I imputed  the  same  to  geiUlcincn  of  high 
rank;  I said,  I did  not  generally,  (lut  I have  known  gentlemen  of  high  rank  to  be 
accused  of  similar  things  ; that  is  to  say,  gentlemen  possessing,  or  known  to  possess 
hereditary  influence,  arising  from  their  connections  and  tlieir  property  in  the  country, 
but  perhaps  a diminished  property  just  now  ; I do  not  want  to  make  any  particular 
allusions,  but  I want  to  show,  that  even  gentlemen  of  that  class  were  sometimes 
accased  of  being  concerned  in  those  mal-practices,  though  not  generally. 

Ihen  you  consider  it  rather  belonging  to  persons  whose  circumstances  arc 
narrow,  than  those  distinguished  by  any  criterion  of  birtli  or  station? — Yes^ 
instances  of  that  sort  were  very  likely  to  be  the  result  of  straitened  circumstances. 

I was  questioned  pointedly  with  regard  to  the  insolence  of  the  Protestant 
peasantry,  founded  upon  the  view  they  have  of  their  legal' privileges,  and  I was 
asked,  why  I did  not  disabuse  them;  I had  not  instances  then  in  my  memory,  but 
instances  have  occurred. 

Is.  there  an  Orange  lodge  amongst  the  yeomanry? — There  is  ; that  is  termed  an 
Orange  corps. 

Are,  there  many  Protestants  there  ? — A great  many;  that  corps  is  exclusively 
1 roiestant;  there  were  a few  Catholics,  two  or  tliree.  in  it. 

'Arc 
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Are  there  any  other  Orange  lodges  in  the  western  part  of  the  covmty  of  Cork  ? — 
I tliink  there  was  one  at  Dunmanaway;  I have  heard,  that  at  the  Dunmanaway 
fair:  in  1^21,  the  Protestants  attacked  the  people,  and  they  wished  to  give  tlie 
affray  the  character  of  rebellion.-  An  appeal  was  made  by  them  to  government; 
however  the  government  had  the  good  sense  to  send  down  an  agent,  and  the 
result  of  his  report  was,  that  the  aggression  was  on  the  part  of  the  orangeinen  ; 
they  either  had  cut  down,  or  pretended  that  some  timber  was  cut  down  by  people 
to  make  pikes  ; it  appeared  that  the  timber  had  been  cut  down  by  the  owner  of  the 
lands  six  months  before. 

Who 'was  the  agent  sent  by  government? — Major  Mahoney  at  Dunloe,  in 
1821. 

Tiiat  corps  is  still  embodied  ?— I believe  the  Dunmanaway  and  Clonakilty  corps 
are  in  being  still ; it  was  considered  as  the  interest  of  the  Protestants  to.  give  the 
character  of  disturbance  to  the  country.  I have  know’n  an  instance,'  where  a man 
went  into  the  parish  of  Killniore,  pretending  that  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Wliiteboys, 
to  stimulate  the  people  to  rebellion  ; he  had,  I believe,  Pastorinv’s  prophecies ; he 
was  taken  up  by  gentlemen  there,  and  brought  a prisoner  to  Clonakilty;  he  made 
a reference  to  a magistrate  in  Cork,  who  sent  him  down  a testimonial,  that  he  came 
as  an  agent  from  government,  and  he  was  liberated,  when  it  turned  out  that  he  was 
a spy,  when  he  was  actually  inflaming  the  people  to  rebellion. 

By  whom  was  he  apprehended  in  Clonakilty  ?— By  Mr.  O’Drischol,  and  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kenny. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  prophecies  of  Pastorini  were,  in  fact,  circulated  by  this 
individual  ? — I do  not  know  whether  they  were  circulated  by  him  ; they  were  talked 
of  in  our  county  ; but  last  Easter  Sunday  my  clerk  took  down  something  of  that 
sort  of  unintelligible  farrago  from  my  chapel  doors,  which  I suspected  was  put  up 
by  .some  orangeuian,  but  we  could  not  trace  it. 

Have  you  ever  seen  any  tracts  relating  to  the  Antichrist,  printed  by'  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  ? — I have  heard  of  their  circulation ; I have  heard  of  their  being 
dropped  by  people  travelling  in  gigs,  and  picked  up  on  the  road  by  countrymen. 

Has  the  Orange  lodge  at  Clonakilty  an  annual  procession? — No;  they  used  to 
go  to  Bandon,  lo  contribute  to  the  processions,  there. 

Are  the  processions  at  Bandon  continued  ? — I believe  they  have  desisted  ; they 
did  go  in  procession  last  year. 

. Was  there  any  riot? — I do  not  know,  last  year;  but  the  year  1821  there  were 
two  murders ; a woman  was  shot,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  Papists,  as 
they  were  called,  murdered  an  innocent  and  poor  Protestant  at  the  fair  of  'Ti- 
mologue,  about  three  days  after  the  murder  of  the  woman,  by  a cannon-shot.  The 
orange  men  carried  a field-piece,  loaded  with  stones;  they  fired  at  the  people,  and 
they  shot  the  woman. 

That  was  at  Bandon? — That  was  at  Bandon  ; three  days  after  that,  an  innocent 
poor  man,  a Protestant,  was  pointed  out  by  some  mischievous  individual,  at  the 
fair  of  Timologue,  as  one  of  the  Bandon  orangemen,  and  the  people  assailed  him, 
and  murdered  him. 

Is  there  an  inscription  over  the  gate  at  Bandon  now?— No;  that  is  down  ; 1 do 
not  know  whether  it  was  ever  there. 

You  never  saw  it? — No;  nor  never  saw  anybody  that  did  see  it. 


' ■ The  Rev. 
Michael  Collint. 


H June 


Mariis,  15*  die  Junii,  1824. 

The  Right  Honouhable  LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


John  O'Brischol,  Esq.  called  in ; and  Examined. 

■WHAT  are  you  ? — I am  a barrister.  • _ juhn  Q'DnsM. 

Y ou  published  upon  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  in  Ireland  ?—  Esq. 

I published  a pamphlet  about  it  three  or  four  years  ago.  ' ^ 

Has  the  attention  you  have  bestowed  upon  , this  subject  atforded  you  oppor  15  18-24 

trinities  of  being  acquainted  with  the  people  in  that  part  of  Ireland  particularly  ?— 

Yes,  I think  I had  considerable  opportunities. 

'\Vhat  part  of  Ireland  do  you  live  in  ? — In  the  county  of  Cork. 

20.  3 B 4 Did 
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Did  you  make  it  your  business  to  go  much  amongst  them,  and  communicate  with 
them  ?—I  have  been  very  much  among  the  poor  and  lower  class  of  farmers. 

And  have  acquired  an  acquaintance  with  their  tcclings  and  habits? — Yes;  in 
fact  I had  a very  considerable  acquaintance  with  them  at  all  times,  but  I have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  moral  and  political  situation  of  the  lower  classes  of 

'^^Have  you  found  that  in  communicating  with  them,  they  place  confidence  in 
you  ?— Yes,  I am  sure  they  did,  partly  perhaps  from  being  of  an  old  family  in  the 
country,  and  as  a Roman  Catholic ; I think  I was  pretty  much  in  the  confidence  of 
the  people. 

Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  generally  the  condition  ot  the  people,  and 
their  habits  of  living  ? — In  the  part  of  the  country  that  I am  best  acquainted  with, 
the  condition  of  the  people  is  the  very  worst  that  possibly  can  be  ; nothing  can  be 
worse  than  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  labourers,  and  the  farmers  arc 
not  much  better.  The  land  is  over  peopled  I think  in  that  part  of  the  country  ; and 
both  the  land  is  exhausted,  and  the  people  are  very  poor. 

What  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork  do  you  particularly  speak  of  ?— I allude  to  the 
south-west  of  the  county ; chiefly  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunraanaway  and  Clona- 

Arc  they  employed  in  any  way  so  as  to  give  them  a fair  occiqiation  of  tlieic 
ti,ne?_l'hey  have  110  employment,  but  a little  in  the  linen  trade  ; that  is  growing 
flax  and  spinning  it.  - , , 

To  what  extent  is  the  agricultural  employment  for  them  ? — 01  course  the  whole 
population  is  employed  in  agriculture;  they  have  a little  besides  in  the  growth  of 
flax,  and  that  is  all  the  means  of  employment  they  have. 

What  wages  do  they  get  ? — The  wages  in  that  part  of  the  country  i.s  about  6 (1. 


a uay. 

Is  that  exclusive  of  land,  or  any  other  advantage  ?— The  labourers  generally  get 
a cottage  and  some  land,  sufiicient  for  potatoe  gardens  ; and  whatever  they  get  in 
that  way,  is  deducted  at  the  end  of  the  year  from  their  wages.  They  arc  allowed 
6,i?.  aday,  and  then  those  deductions  are  made  out  of  it  by  the  farmer  or  the 
landlord. 

Do  you  think  the  population  is  increasing? — I think  very  fast. 

Is  that  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  they  obtain  land  ?— They  do  not  non-  obtain 
land  with  any  facility ; it  is  owing  to  the  natural  impulse  which  population  has 
received,  and  the  improvident  habits  of  the  people. 

Can  you  form  any  idea  of  the  rate  at  which  population  has  increased  in  any 
number  of  years  ; can  you  say  in  how  long  it  has  doubled  ? — I think  in  many  parts 
of  tlie  county  it  has  doubled  within  the  last  five  and  twenty  years. 

Can  you  form  an  opinion  upon  the  probability  of  its  doubling  again  in  any. 
number  of  years? — No,  I cannot  form  an  o))iiiion  upon  that  subject.  I am  sure 
it  cannot  double  again  witliin  that  time,  because  the  peoide  arc  too  poor ; they  now 
find  much  more  difficulty  in  providing  subsistence  than  they  did  twenty  years  ago. 

Do  you  think  it  likely  that  the  want  of  subsistence  will  operate  before  long  as  a 
check  to  the  increase  of  population  ?— I am  sure  it  will ; 1 think  it  is  now  beginning 


to  oiiernte,  . , ■ 

How  does  that  influence  show  itself? — In  the  difficulty  winch  the  lower  classes 
of  labourers  find  in  procuring  a potaloc  ground,  or  in  jirocuring  a cottage. 

Are  the  farmers  or  landlords  setting  themselves  against  the  giving  them  land  ?-~ 
I think  the  landlords  are;  the  farmers  arc  less  attentive  to  that  subject,  tlie  land- 
lords arc  a good  deal. 

Arc  there  any  of  the  people  that  have  no  land  at  all  ? — There  arc  a great  many 
who  have  no  land  whatever  ; those  people,  however,  will  rent  for  a season  a very 
small  piece  of  ground,  where  they  grow  potatoes ; and  it  is  a habit  in  that  part  ot 
the  country  for  a lal)ourer  to  collect  manure,  and  when  hp  has  a quantity  of  manure, 
he  will  go  to  a fanner,  and  ask  that  farmer  to  give  him  some  potatoe  ground,  which 
the  farmer  does  without  rent;  ho  will  give  him  the  worst  piece  of  ground  he  has, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  manured,  because,  when  this  ground  is  manured,  the 
farmer  will  the  next  year  put  wheat  into  it ; he  gives  him  the  ground,  free  of  rent, 
for  his  potatoes,  in  consideration  of  having  the  advantage  of  the  manure. 

Do  those  people  ever  hire  land,  without  putting  manure  on  the  land  that  they 
sow.?— They  sometimes  do;  they  do,  for  instance,  for  flax;  they  will  pay  nine  or 
ten  shillings  for’ a small  quantity  of  ground,  for  the.  tenth  part,  or  some  small  pipr 
portion  of  an  acre.  , ' ^To 
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To  gro'v  flax  ? — To  grow  flax  in. 

In  u’hat  sort  of  houses  do  this  cla.ss  of  people  live,  that  have  no  land,  or  where 
do  tliey  get  houses  f — That  class  of  people  will  get  houses  where  they  can,  or  they 
will  build  bouses  at  the  side  of  the  road  ; they  will  build  a house  in  a lew  days,  such 
a liouse  as  tlicy  are  able  to  build,  raise  mud  walls,  and  beg  or  borrow  a few  sticks  to 
cover  it,  they  cover  that  again  with  sods  cut  off  the  bog. 

Have  they  families  living  in  this  sort  of  houses:' — Frequently  very  largo 
families. 

liave  they  nothing  to  cat  but  those  potatoes  that  tliey  get  off  the  hind  that  they 
hire?—  Nothing  whatever ; they  have  no  other  inean.s  of  subsistence  but  the  potatoe 
ground. 

Have  thev  milk?— They  have  no  milk. 

Do  they  eat  potatoe  witli  no  other  food  but  a little  salt,  and  nothing  to  drink 
■but  water’? — They  have  nothing  whatever,  I think,  but  the  potatoe  and  water,  they 
seldom  have  salt. 

Are  persons  of  this  description  numerous  in  the  country? — Very  numerous;  if 
the  potatoe  crop  should  fail,  those  men  arc  without  resource. 

In  seasons  when  the  potatoe  crop  does  fail,  what  becomes  of  them  ; how  do  they 
•contrive  to  live  ? — In  general,  the  wives  and  families  turn  out  to  beg  ; the  labourers 
themselves  frequently  beg,  sometimes  steal  or  commit  other  acts  of  violence,  live  in 
any  way  they  can,  and  sometimes  they  go  to  their  nearest  connections,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  those  connections ; the  poor  in  Ireland  support  each  other. 

The  lower  classes  of  farmers  assist  them  ? — The  lower  classes  of  farmers,  and  the 
•class  of  labourers,  are  very  liberal  to  those  that  are  in  distress ; a great  portion  of 

the  poor  arc  supported  by  those  a little  above  them. 

Do  the  families  that  turn  out  to  beg,  move  off  into  other  districts  and  parts  of 
Ireland  ?— They  move  oft' into  other  districts,  begging  ns  they  go  ; they  are  never 
refused  a few  potatoes  by  those  who  have  thevri ; the  lowest  and  poorest  peasant 
M’ill  share  his  potatoe  meal  with  any  body  that  conies  on  the  road. 

Are  those  people  who  rove  about  as  beggars,  allowed  also  to  lodge  wherever  tliey 
require  ? — They  are  always  allowed  to  lodge  ; they  are  never  refused  a lodging. 

Is  it  the  practice  to  go  oft’  to  counties  where  tliey  hear  that  food  is  more  plen- 
tiful ? — Yes.  _ 

Has  the  part  of  the  county  you  allude  to,  been  in  a state  of  disturbance  ? — There 
were  considerable  disturbances  in  the  neighbourhood  ; not  immediately  where  I re- 
side ; where  I resided  is  not  above  a dozen  miles  from  Carriganimi,.  wlierc  there 
was  a battle  fought.  Carriganimi  is  to  the  south-west  of  Macroom. 

What  do  you  consider  to  have  been  the  cause  of  those  extensive  disturbanco.s  that 
Imve  existed  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  theadjoiniiig  counties?— I think  there  were 
a great  number  of  causes  combined  ; the  immediate  cause  no  doubt  was  the  distress 
of  the  people,  and  the  want  of  food. 

Did  the  state  of  rents  contribute,  in  your  opinion,  to  lead  to  a spirit  of  insurrec- 
tion ? — No  doubt  of  it ; rents  and  tithes,  I think,  were  both  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try extraordinarily  high. 

Was  there  much  oppression  practised  in  forcing  the  payment  of  those  high 
rents  ? — Yes,  a great  deal  of  oppression. 

Were  the  claims  for  tithe  very  high  also? — The  tithes  were  also  very  high. 

Was  the  rate  of  titlie  required,  at  all  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  fall  of  prices  ?-- 
I do  not  think  they  were  reduced  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  fall  of  prices ; they 
were  reduced  but  very  slowly  and  very  inadequately  to  the  fall  of  prices. 

Do  the  landlords  and  the  clergy  put  in  force  all  the  rigours  of  the  law,  in  endea- 
vouring to  enforce  payment  of  those  high  rents  and  tithes?— I think  they  do  very 
generally ; there  are  a considerable  number  of  middle  men  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
who  are  by  habit,  and  perhaps  by  necessity,  severe. 

Was  it  not  utterly  impossible  for  the  people  to  pay  the  rates  of  tithe  and  rent,  tliat 
were  claimed  from  them  ? — I think  the  rent  and  tithe,  and  other  charges  on  the  land, 
made  it  utterly  impossible  for  the  people  to  pay  any  thing  like  the  demands. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  political  feelings  have  contributed  to  render  the 
common  people  discontented,  and  disposed  to  embark  in  insurrectionary  projects  ? — 
Yes,  I am  sure  political  feeling  always  mixes  with  these  disturbances  ; when  there 
arc  disturbances  arising  from  auy  immediate  pressure  upon  the  people,  political 
causes  always  come  in  to  aggravate  and  to  increase  those  disturbances. 

What  is  the  nature  of  those  political  feelings? — I think  they  arise  altogether 
out  of  the  distinctions  which  the  law  makes  betwixt  Catholic  andi  Protestant. 

20.  3 C Are 
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Are  the  lower  orders  familiar  with  those  distinctions  ?— Thej  arc  perfectly  fiimiliar 
with  them. 

In  conversation  with  them,  do  they  ever  speak  ot  them  to  you?— fhey  speak  of 
them  frequently  ; they  do  not  exactly  understand  the  nature  of  the  distinctions  that 
are  made,  but  tlicy  are  perfectly  aware  that  as  Roman  Catholics  they  arc  not-upon 
a level  with  Protestants,  and  they  always  feel  sore  upon  that  subject.  , 

Do  they  feel  the  laws  lobe  partial  ?— They  consider  the  law  as  partial;  they 
consider  the  law  as  made  against  tlicra,  and  not  for  them. 

Do  they  show  a great  anxiety  to  have  the  state  of  the  law  altered  ? — Yes  ; they 
always  show  a great  anxiety  on  t^t  subject. 

Are  they  acquainted  with  tlic  measures  taken  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere  respect- 
ing them,  with  a view  of  changing  the  state  of  the  law  ?— I think  they  have  great 
curiosity  to  know  what  is  going  on  on  those  subjects. 

Have  they  any  remembrances  of  old  times? — Yes  ; I always  found  amongst  the 
people  a great  number  of  persons,  who  are  very  tolerably  acquainted  w ith  old  times, 
and  what  has  happened  in  former  disturbances  of  the  country. 

Have  you  met  with  instances  of  stories  amongst  them,  have  they  been  acquainted 
in  conversation  with  them  of  old  times?— Frequently,  when  1 have  gone  through 
, the  country,  and  met  with  old  castles  and  okl.  abbics,  I have  always  found  in  the 
.places  persons  who  could  tell  me  the  histories  of  those  places,  and  tliat  history  is 
always  connected  with  the  ancient  ivar.s  of  Ireland. 

Wliat  effect  do  you  conceive  the  state  of  the  laws,  the  unequal  hearing  of  the 
laws,  produces  generally  upon  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  people?— I think  it 
Ras  a very  bad  effect  u])on  all  classes  of  the  people,  both  Protestants  ami  Catholics; 
and  it  is  at  the  root  of  most  part  of  the  disturbances  that  take  place  in  the  country. 

Do  you  conceive  it  produces  any  thing  of  a debasement  of  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  lowering  their  feelings  of  self-respect,  in  debasing  their  natural  elforts  to 
raise  themselves  in  their  condition? — I tliiuk  the  state  ol  the  law  lor  a long  time 
past  has  had  the  effect  of  degrading  the  people  in  their  own  estimation,  and  de- 
grading them,  I think,  in  point  of  fact,  and  has  taken  away  from  them  all  self- 
respect;  and  the  people,  when  they  have  wished  to  show  any  thing  like  boldness  ami 
inclcpendeiice,  show  it  iu  a very  bad  way,  they  become  ferocious  and  revengeful. 

Do  they  apjiear  to  feel  as  if  they  were  in  an  inferior  .state  of  society  ?— 'I'hey  feel 
always  as  if  they  were  an  inferior  state  of  society. 

• Are  the  feelings  of  the  upper  order  of  Catholics  equally  sore  upon  the  subject  of 
the  penal  laws  ? — I think  they  are  ; the  upper  classes  of  Catholics  feel  not  the  same 
sense  of  degradation,  but  they  feel  a great  degree  of  discontent,  and  some  degree  of 
irritation  I think.  . 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  carrying  of  what  is  called  the  Emancipation,  would 
have  any  considerable  influence  in  putting  a stop  to  Ihe  spirit  of  insurrcclion  which 
has  prevailed  in  Ireland  ? — I think  it  would  have  a very  considerable  influence,  but  it 
would  not  do  every  thing ; a great  deal  more  would  be  necessary  ; but  iny  idea  is, 
that  nothing  would  do  without  emancipation;  other  measures,  however  useful  in 
themselves,  would  fail  of  quieting  the  country,  unless  they  were  combined  with 
emancipation. 

Has  there  existed  amongst  the  people  an  hostile  feeling  towards  England,  and  to 
every  thing  connected  witii  and  belonging  to  England  ? — I think  that  feeling  grows 
out  of  the  state  of  the  law  as  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  ; I think  it  ivould  be 
very  easy  to  cultivate  in  Ireland,  a very  friendly  feeling  towards  tliis  country,  and 
tliat  there  is  no  disposition  in  the  people  to  hostility  to  England  abstractedly,  from 
what  tlie  people  conceive  to  be  the  injustice  of  the  law. 

Is  there  a feeling  growing  in  the  country  more  favourable  to  England  than  has 
existed  ? — 1 think  tliere  is  a disposition  to  think  favourably  of  tliis  country ; a good 
deal  of  that  grew  nut  of  the  very  large  subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ; the 
people  were  then  disposed  to  believe  that  the  peo[)lc  of  England  were  more  kind 
towards  them  than  they  were  in  the  habit  of  believing  them  to  be. 

Do  tlie  measures  that  are  brought  forward  in  Parliament  for  their  relief  and  im- 
provement produce  any  effect  in  conciliating  them  towards  England  ? — 'Those  mea- 
sures in  Parliament  have  gone  very  little  beyond  discussion,  and  the  people  arc  not 
yet  convinced  that  Parliament  is  disposed  to  act  efTectually  for  them  ; I think  it 
Would  be  very  easy  for  Parliament  to  conciliate  the  people  towards  this  country. 

If  Parliament  were  to  pass  a law  for  repealing  the  penal  code,  and  placing  the 
Catholics  upon  an  equal  footing,  what  effect  would  that  have  in  your 
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making  permanent  tiie  connection  between  the  two  countries  ?— I think  it  would  j„im  O^risM,- 

strengthen  the  connection,  and  make  it  perfectly  secure.  ' ^ 

You  think  it  would  remove  all  old  notions  of  separation  and  independence,  and  — 
the  ancient  feelings  of  hostility  to  England  ? — I think  it  would. 

Is  the  character  of  the  people  such,  as  if  they  were  well  treated,  and  placed  un-. 
der  an  impartial  system  of  Taw,  would  .induce  you  to  expect  they  would  become 
orderly  and  industrious  in  their  pursuits  and  habits  ? — I am  sure  they  would  become 
orderly  and  industrious,  provided  that  measure  was  accompanied  with  other  mea- 
sures that  are  necessary.  . r ‘ 

■What  other  measures  do  you  allude  to  ? — I allude  to  various  measures  of  regu- 
lation, as  reduction  of  rent,  arrangements  upon  the  subject  of  tithes,  and  upon  the 
subject  of  county  rates,  accompanied  by  a good  system  of  education. 

Would  not  also  a fair  and  upright  administration  of  justice  by  the  magistracy  have 
a . very  considerable  influence  upon  their  conduct  ? — No  doubt  that  is  quite 
necessary.  • • ’ ' . i v 

lias  not  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  very  much  contributed  to  alienate  the 
tlic 'people  from  the  law,  and  to  make  them  dissatisfied  and  violent  in  their  con- 
duct  ? — No  doubt  it  has  ; but  I consider  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  as  growing 
very  much  out  of  the  state  of  the  laws  with  respect  to  Catholic  and  Protestant;  tlie 
magistrates  have  long  been  used  to  treat  the  Catholic  people  as  if  they  were  an  infe- 
rior class ; the  law  so  far  has  spoiled  the  magistrates ; and  it  has  spoiled  most  of  the 
upper  class  of  Protestants  as  much  as  it  has  the  Roman  Catholics ; it  has  con- 
verted the  one  into  a class  of  petty  tyrants,  and  the  other  into  a class  of  slaves.^ 

You  mean,  that  being  called  upon  to  administer  those  laws  and  the  privileges 
conferred  by  them,’  have  induced  the  magistrates  to  form  notions  unfit  for  their 
stations  in  society  with  respect  totlieir  conduct  towards  the  lower  orders.''— -I  think 
the'  superiority  which  they  suppose  themselves  to  enjoy  as  Protestants,  has  induced 
them  to  treat  the  lower  class  of  Catholics  with  less  justice  than  they  would  other-; 
wise  have  done. 

Was  it  not  common  for  the  Iri.sh  Parliament  to  pass  resolutions  or  take  other 
steps  in  order  to  compel  the  magi.stratcs  to  enforce  with  rigour  the  old  penal- 
statutes? — Yes,  I have  heard  and  read  to  that  cflect. 

Have  abuses  existed  in  the  part  of  the  country  you  are  acquainted  with  to  any 
extent  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  ? — There  have  been  several  in  that  part  of  the 
country  who  were  of  the  class  of  trading  magistrates,  as  they  have  been  called. 

Wb’at  is  the  meaning  of  that  expression,  trading  magistrates  ? — They  are  magis- 
trates who  are  understood  to  sell  justice;  who  administer  justice  favourably  to  the 
party  who  pays  them  best,  or  I'ather  to  administer  injustice. 

Whicli  is  a matter  notorious  in  the  country  ? — It  is  perfectly  notorious. 

■ Is  that  a common  phrase,  trading  magistrates  1 — It  is  a common  phrase  in  the 


country. 

In  what  way  ; what  were  the  particular  practices  which  acquired  this  character 
to  these  magistrates? — Y'hcii  any  case  is  brought  for  a decision  before  a magistrate 
of  that  sort,  it  is  understood  that  parties  goes  before  hand  to  the  magistrate  and  tell 
their  story,  and  oft’er  their  bribe;  and  there  have  also  been  magistrates  who  have 
certain  parties  and  clans  in  the  county  whom  they  support  upon  various  occasions,, 
whether  they  be  right  or  wrong. 

Do  you  mean  factions,  the  leaders  of  factions  ? — Factions. 

What  is  meant  by  the  word  factions? — Factions  are  numerous  families  who  act- 
together. 

.Of  what  part  of  the  county  do  you  speak  ? — The  part  of  the  county  of  Cork  to 
the  south  of  Duninanaway.  _ . . ' . 

The  word  factions  does  not  imply  any  political  association  ? — Not  at  all. 

Families  forming  into  bodies? — Families  forming  into  bodies;  some  of  those 
fight  at  the  fairs,  in  what  they  call  parties  or  factions,  and  M'ho  often  commit  great 
enormities,  relying  upon  the  strength  of  their  party. 

Are  the  people  in  the  habit  of  giving  those  magistrates  presents?— Yes  ; those 
people  give  presents,  and  perform  various  services'. 

What  sort  of  services  do  you  mean,  cutting  their  turf  or  digging  potatoes  for  them 
■without  payment? — Yes;  as  to  the  cutting  turf,  it  is  a common  , thing  in  the 
country  for  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  to  collect  and  cut  the  turf  of  any  gen- 
tleman who  lives  there  ; he  feeds  them  for  the  day.  Any  gentleman  may  get  two  Of 
three  hundred  men  to  cut  his  turf,  if  he  is  at  all  popular  in  the  country, 

He  feeding  them  for  the  day  ? — He  feeds  them  lor  the  day.  , . . 
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Jubn  (yvnachol,  i\re  Ihci^c  many  magistrates  of  that  (lesoription  in  that  part  of  the  country 

I think  there  were  two  or  three.  ; 

'' ' Some  of  them  have  liccn  discontinued  P — Some  of  them  have  been  discontinued. 

J5  June  1824,  conduct  whicli  you  liave  described,  doe.s  not  at  present  exist? — Not 

now. 

What  security  is  there  that  it  shall  not  return  and  be  renewed? — I do  not  know 
any  security,  except  the  di.scrction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Does  not  their  acting  in  petty  sessions  alford  a considerable  security  against  such 
abuses? — Yes,  it  docs;  where  petty  sessions  have  been  established. 

Have  petty  sessions  been  established  universally  ? — I believe  not  universally,  but 
in  most  places. 

Are  there  any  magistralc.s  in  that  district  that  act  out  of  petty  .ses.sions? — Not 
now. 

How  many  magistrates  were  dismissed  in  that  quarter,  on  the  late  revision,  that 
were  trading  magistrates  ? — There  were  two  or'  three,  1 think,  that  might  come 
under  that  denomination. 

Of  what  class  in  society  were  those  trading  magistrates  i'— They  were,  1 think, 
about  the  class  of  middle  men. 

Were  they  invariably  middle  men,  or  were  any  of  them  persons  who  held  lamk 
of  tlicir  own? — They  were  invariably  middle  men,  or  persons  that  were  in  rcducal 
circumstances.  , • 

Have  there  been,  to  your  knowledge,  any  Orange  lodges  formed  lately  in 
Limerick?— When  I was  in  Limerick  a short  time  ago,  it  was  stated  in  public,  aiut 
I believe  in  one  of  the  ncwspa])ers,  that  there  were  a very  considerable  number  of 
gentlemen  who  had  entered  into  an  Orange  association  in  that  town.  > 

At  what  period  was  tliis  ? — At  the  last  assizes. 

Is  your  knowledge  derived  from  the  newspapers,  or  from  any  other  source? — 
From  what  was  the  common  report  in  the  tow’ii,  and  universally  believed. 

Wci'c  you  at  Limerick  yourself? — 1 was  then  at  Limerick. 

Were  any  magistrates  admitted  orangeinen  on  that  occasion?— Several  of  those 
that  were  spoken  of  were  magistrates.  ^ 

Was  this  an  Orange  lodge  under  tlio  new  sy.stcm  ? — Under  the  new  system.  ; 

Had  they  existed  there  before  the  lime  you  speak  of? — Tlierc  ivere  some  orange- 
men  introduced  into  that  {lart  of  the  country,  1 understand,  l»y  tlic  police,  under  the 
Peace  Preservation  Bill,  and  lliu.se  were  the  first  that  were  introduced  into  the 
county  of  Limerick  ; whether  they  exi.sled  before  the  last  assizc.s  I do  not  know, 
or  wliat  became  of  these  orangeinen  that  were  introduced  by  the  police,  I cannot, 
say. 

Were  their  meetings  discontinued  as  soon  as  it  camo  to  the  knowledge  of  the  in-, 
spector. of  the  police  of  Muuatcr?— I imdcrslmul  that  the  orangeinen. were  eitJier 
dismissed,  or  they  were  induced  to  suppress  all  insignia. 

What  efl'cetdoes  the  circumstmice  of  niagistriitcs  being  orangeinen  produce  upon 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  feelings  of  the  people? — I tliink  it  has  the 
eftect  of  making  the  people  believe  that  justice  cannot  be  fairly  administered  j 
and  I should  myself  tliink,  that  it  would  create  partiality  iu  tlie  breast  of  the 
magistrate. 

Has  it  coinc  to  your  knowledge,  that  clergymen  have  got  prc.sciilinoiits  for  roads* 
and  in  the  conduct  of  business  have  carried  on  dealings  lietwcen  llio  claims  of  tithes 
and  payment  for  road  work,  so  as  to  turn  the  pre.sentmcut  to  their  own  personal  ad- 
vantage ? — Yes  ; tluit  is  a very  common  practice  in  tlie  west  of  the  county  of  Cork; 
and  has  been  a mode  of  raising  tithes  extravagantly  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
A clergyman  gets  a number  of  presentments,  ami  luvving  got  those  presentments,  he 
has  the  power  of  giving  work  to  a considerable  niimbcr  of  [icrson.s ; then  lie  gives  w6rk 
to  labourers,  on  condition  that  they  take  tithe  in  payment;  lie  frequently  sells  this 
tithe  at  a very  high  rate,  much  beyond  its  value,  mid  the  labourer  is  very  willing  tb 
give  more  than  the  value  of  the  tithe,  in  consideration  of  having  work  for  a year ; 
and  the  effect  of  that  is  not  only  very  severe  upon  the  iabouref,  who  pays  more  than 
the  value  of  the  tithe,  but  it  ha.s  a tendency  to  raise  the  tithe  very  high  upon  the  whole 
of  the  parish  ; the  clergyman  having  a considerable  lumibcr  of  persons  who  will  take 
tlie.tithe,  is  by  that  means  enabled  to  raise  it  upon  all  the  farmers  ol  the  parish. 

Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  clergyman  sells  tithe  to  the 
labourer ; whose  tithes  and  what  tithes  is  it  that  he  sells  ? — fie  sells  the  tithe  of  any 
farmer  in  the  parish  that  he  thinks  proper,  who  does  not  take  his  , own  tithe ; he  go^ 
to  a labourer,  and  says,  I will  give  you  work.for  a year,  but  you  must  take  pay* 
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mtntjo  tillic;  then  lie.pomB  ouUo  him,  be  says,  Ivvillgivc  you  the  tithe  of  suc|l 
person  in  the  parish,  and  you  must  give  me  so  much,  money  for,  it,,  the.  labourer; 
of  course  gives  no  money,  but  the  clergyman  deducts  from  his  labour  the  price.of 
the  tithe  • I have  known  cases  where  a labourer,  having  no,  occasion,  for  the  tithe 
immediately  sold  it,  and  sold  it  at  a loss  of  two  or  three  pounds,  and  was  satisfied- 
to  lose  so-much  in  order  that  he  might  get  the  work;  , , , 

How  can  the  amount  of  the  price  at  which  the  tithe  may  be  sold  by  tlie- 
clcrgyman  to  tho.labourer,  govern  the  amount  of  tithe  to  be  paid  by  the  farmer?— 

It  does  not  govern  it,  but  bus  considerable  effect  upon  it. 

In  what  way? — Because  the  clergyman,  having  the  means  of  disposing  of'a  great 
proportion  of  the  tithe  of  his  parish  in  that  way,  he  is  better  able  to  take  the 
remaining  tithe,  if  he  thinks  proper,  and  dispose  of  it.  in  any  other  manner,  if 
the  farmer  does  not  give  him  the  price  be  wishes  to  exact  for  it ; it  is  like  a man- 
Imving  a certain  commodity  to  dispose  of,  if  he  is  able  to  sell  half  the  commodity  at 
once,  he  is  better  able  to  manage  the  other  half  profitably. 

You  say,  the  clergyman  induces  or  compels  the  labourer  to  buy  the  tithe  of 
a certain  fami  for  more  than  its  real  value,  the  only  effect  of  that  is,  to  throw  a cer- 
tain loss  upon  the  labourer  who  makes  the  purchase;  but  the  Committee  want  to 
know  bow  it  is  possible,  that  by  selling  that  tithe  at  a greater  price  than  its  real- 
value  to  the  labourer,  the  clergyman  can  increase  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  tlie 
farmer ; the  farmer  will  only  have  to  pay  the  same  amount  which  he  would  have  to 
nay  if  no  such  purchase  and  sale  existed  ?- — If  the  clergyman  says  to  the  farmer, 
if  you  do  not  give  me  such  a price,  I will  give  your  tithe  to  such  a man,  I have- 
him  here  -ready  to  take ; I do  conceive  that  would  be  a considerable  inducement  to 
the  farmer  to  give  a higher  price  for  it,  because  the  clergyman,  if  he  does  not  give 
him  the  price  he  wants,  has  a purchaser  for  it. 

How  can  that  induce  the  farmer  to  pay  a larger  sum  for  those  tithes,  than  the 
real  value  of  the  tenth  of  his  produce,  because  neither  the  clergyman  in  the  first 
instance,  nor  the  labourer  in  the  second,  could  claim  more  than  the  actual  tenth  ? — 
Even  where  he  might  not  give  more  than  the  actual  value,  still  he  would  get  that 
tithe  from  the  clergyman  at  much  less  rate,  if  the  other  party  were  not  ready  to 

In  that  case,  probably  the  sum  he  ivould  pay  would  be  still  further  below  the  real 
value  of  his  tenth  ? — The  farmers  in  general  are  willing  to  give  more  than  the  valuer 
of  the  lithe,  rather  than  to  permit  persons  to  come  in  and  take  it. 

Why  so?— Because  they  consider  it  a great  disturbance  and  annoyance  to  have  the 
tithe  taken  in  kind. 

Do  they  labour  under  any  difficulties  in  tendering  their  tithe  in  kind,  it  they  are 
desirous  of  so  doing? — They  seldom  think  of  tendering  their  lithe  in  kind,  it  is  con- 
sidered an  ungi-acTous  thing  towards  the  clergyman  to  do  so;  the  clergyman  is 
generally  a magistrate,  a person  of  influence  in  the  county,  he  does  not  like  to 
lake  the  lithe  in  kind,  and  the  people  do  not  like  to  incur  his  displeasure  by  noticing 
him  ; they  are  beside  generally  in  his  debt,  to  do  so  might  be  dangerous. 

Do  not  you  apprehend  that  they  would  tender  their  lithe  in  kind,  if  the 
sum  demanded  was  really  above  the  value  of  the  tenth?— I do  not  think  they 
would  ; I have  known  them  give  a great  deal  more  than  the  value  of  their  tithe, 
rather  than  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  clergyman  and  the  magi.strate. 

Do  you  think  it  is  a general  practice  for  clergymen  to  obtain  those  presentments.-'— r, 
It  is  not  the  general  practice,  but  it  is  pretty  general  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Do  you  know  at  all  what  number  of  clergymen  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  it  ?— 

I think  there  are  four  or  five. 

The  Committee  understand  you  to  say,  tliat  they  receive  the  money  from  the 
rrvand  jury,  and  repay  the  persons  which  the  presentment  employed  by  assignment 
of  lithe  r — Yes. 

Arc  there  no  landlords  who  get  presentments?— Yes. 

Do  . they  apply  them  in  the  same  way  to  the  payment  of  their  rent  ? — They  do, 
Lthink  ; but  tlien  the  persons  employed  on  the  roads,  are  generally  labourers  of  the 
lowest  class,  not  fanners.  . . ^ tt  f 

How  does  a gentleman,  who  takes  a presentment,  deal  with  it  ? — He  very  olten 
gives  it  out  again  to  his  own  tenants. 

Do  the  tenants,  or  does  he  receive  the  money  from  the  grand  jury  ?— The  gen:- 
tlemau,‘Uie  landholder,  generally  receives  the  money. 

Does  he  pay  it  to  the  persons  who  are  employed  ?— No  ; he  frequently  applies' 
20.  3 C 3 “ 
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it  to  his  own  account  in  rent,  and  it  acts  merely  upon  the  farmer  or  labourer,  as' 
payment: of  rent;  the  labour  he  bestows  upon  the  road. 

Do  you  consider  that  tends  to  keep  up  the  rent?- — Surely  it  does. 

Then  the.  clergyman  only  does  with  respect  to  tithe,  what  the  land  owner  does 
with  respect  to  rent  ? — Exactly. 

Are  the  clergymen  generally  magistrates  in  that  part  of  the  country? — 1 think 
universally  magistrates,  I do  not  know  an  exception. 

The  principal  land  owners  are  generally  magistrates? — They  arc. 

Are  you  at  all  aware  when  the  Orange  lodge  was  first  formed  in  the  city  of. 
Limerick? — No. 

Do  j'.ou  know  who  are  the  magistrates  who  compose  it  ?— I have  heard  by: 
common  report,  some  of  the  names,  but  I do  not  know  any  thing. of  it,  of  my  own; 
knowledge.  .... 

Are  there.not  many  reports  of  that  nature  in  Ireland,  that  often  turn  out  without 
foundation? — I have  no  doubt  there  arc.  , , 

Have  not  you  heard  persons  called  Orange,  in  Ireland,  who  have,  in  fact,  no 
connection  with  the  Orange  Association  ?~I  know  that  persons  who  are  considered 
what  are  called  high  Protestants  in  Ireland,. are  sometimes  called  Orange  ; they  are 
no  otherwise  Orange,  than  as  being  what  are  called  Protestant  ascendancy  men. 

Is  not  a Protestant  ascendancy  man  just  as  generally  called  an  Orange  man,  as 
a man  that  belongs  to  the  association  ? — No,  I think  they  are  not  so  generally ; 
because  there  is  some  distinction  made  between  those  who  are  actually  Orangemen,: 
and  those  who  are  Orangemen  in  principle. 

How  could  persons  distinguish  one  from  the  other? — -There  is  no  means  of  dis-, 
tinguishing,  except  they  know  the  fact. 

Have  they  any  means  of  knowing  who  are  the  members  of  the  Orange  Asso- 
ciation ? — That  is  known,  I conceive,  only  by  common  reputution. 

Then,  you  do  not  think  it  probable  that  they  would  confound  a Protestant- 
ascendancy  man  and  an  Orangeman,  although  they  have  no  njeans  of  distinguishing 
between  the  one  and  the  other,  beyond  mere  reputation  ? — Yes;  I think  they  may 
be  sometimes  confounded. 

What  is  the  distinction  in  the  profession  of  opinions,  between  a high  Protestant 
ascendancy  man  and  an  Orangeman  ? — The  only  distinction  I would  make  is,  that 
perhaps  the  actual  Orangeman  has  a greater  zeal.  , 

Is  the  shade  of  difterence  one  easily  distinguishable  ? — I think  there  is  a shade 
of  diflercnce. 

Do  yon  think  it  is  a shade  of  difterence  that  is  distinguishable  by  common  per- 
sons ? — Not  by  common  persons. 

You  have  stated  that  the  |)opulation  lias  very  rapidly  increased,  do  you  consider 
it  is  still  increasing? — I think  it  is  still  increasing. 

Can  you  assign  any  cause  why  the  population  increases  ? — I can  only  assii^n  the 
natural  tendency  of  population  to  increase,  and  the  facility  which  hitherto  people 
have  found,  in  supporting  a large  family,  in  consequence  of  the  habits  of  the  country, ' 
and  living  upon  mere  potatoes. 

Are  there  any  local  circumstances,  or  any  habits  of  the  people,  that  have  any 
tendency  to  increase  the  population  ? — I would  assign  anotlier  cause  that  acts  to 
increase  the  population,  the  want  of  education  amongst  the  people  ; a want  of 
moral  improvement,  in  addition  to  facility  of  finding  food,  and  that  food  beiti'f' 
merely  potatoes.  ° 

Have  you  ever  heard  abduction  slated  as  the  cause  of  increasing  population? — 

I have  heard  that  abrluction  has,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  acted  as  a teiTor 
upon  the  people  ; has  in  fact,  driven  the  fathers  of  families  to  marry  their  daughters- 
sooner  than  they  would  otherwise  be  disposed  to  do. 

Do  you  believe  that  has  produced  any  eflect  ?~No,  I should  think  not  any  effect 
tliat  could  be  spoken  of.  ' 

Have  you  heard  that  there' is  a disposition  in.  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy' to 
encourage  marriages?— I have  heard  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  verv  frequently 
charged  with  encouraging  marriages,  but  I really  think  unjustly";  the 'only  way  in' 
which  they. can  be  chargeable  upon  the  subject  is,  that  they  do  not  perhaps  dis-- 
courage  it  as  much  as  they  might  do. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  they  derive  any  portion  of  their  emolument  froni , 
rparriagesin  their  respective  parishes? — I know  they  do,  but  Iknow-that  tliey  derive 
little  or  no  emolument  from  the,  marriages-of  the  very  lower  class  of  people;  and  in' 
tl]at  class  of  people  I have  known  instances  in  which  the  clergy'  have  refused  ;o 
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marrv  them,  and  there  aftenvards  has  been  cohabitation,  or  threatened  coliahitation, 
Sotit  marriage.  In  those  cases  the  priests  have  considered  themselves  as  bound  ^ 

“ nav7youTv'er  been  present  at  a marriage  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  ?- 

^"'is  imT'there  a collection  usually  made  after  the  marriage  ?-Very  commonly. 

Is  it  the  fashion,  on  the  part  of  the  friends,  to  contribute  r— Yes,  it  is  in  some 
pans  of  the  conntr;  t in  other  parts  there  is  no  collection,  but  the  parties  give  what- 

‘’'wSl’e^yrwten  present,  there  has  been  a collection  ?-I  have  known  where 
collections  were  made,  and  where  there  were  no  collections. 

. Is  there  any  feeling  among  the  people,  that  it  is  right  to  contribute  liberally.  01 

those  occasions  ? — I think  there  is.  . 

Can  you  at  all  state  tlic  amount  that  you  have  known  collected,  vhen  you  have 

been  nresenl^ — It  varies  from  105.  and  less  than  lo^.  up  to  10/. 

YoH  state  that  there  lias  been  no  material  reduction  in  tbc  tithe  that  has  been 
demanded  ?- 1 think  there  has  not  been  that  reduction  that  ought  to  be  , I speak  of 

iLrrXi^lori^he  rentt_Tl.ere  has  been  a material 

- the  redu^ion  in 

Not  equal  to  the  reduction  in  rent ; for  instance,  I have  known  he  tiUie  upon  a pota- 
toe  ground  to  be  equal,  or  very  nearly  equal,  to  the  rent  of  the  g™“nd-  I 
known  nine  shillings  an  acre  paid  for  the  tithe  upon  potatoes,  where  the  rent  did  not 
.exceed  ten  or  twelve  shillings.  _ .... 

What  was  the  produce  of  that  acre  of  potatoes  r— I cannot  state. 

Can  you  form  any  idea?— I cannot  form  any  opinion  of  the  produce. 

Is  not  ten  shillings  an  acre  very  little  rent  for  potatoe  land  ?-The  land  is  not 
very  good  in  that  plrt  of  the  country  ; the  land  is  poor,  and  the  average  rate  ol  rent 

Foniomtoe  kni"?-^^^^  land  of  every  description  ; in  those  farms  there  is  a pro- 
portL'  of  good  land,  and  a proportion  of  had  land,  altogether  tt  averages  about  from 

™ mlans  of  forming  an  estimate  what  the  produce  of  this  acre  of 

lu  your  neighhourhoodP-There  arc  a few. 
and  there  were  a greater  number  1 understand  15  or  20  years  ago  _ 

What  do  you  conceive  has  led  to  the  diminution  of  their  number  :-l  think  the 

have  commenced,  if  not  further  back.  ]\Iany  of  the  Protestant  clergy  have  been 

very  inattentive  to  their  duties  as  clergymen.  i , . tonro 

At  what  period  was  this  inattention  ?— I think  for  the  last  20  01  30  years 
Does  it  continne  to  the  present  .noment?-They  are  now  more  attentive  than  they 

‘‘“Ha'rthe  Protestant  peasantiy  increased,  in  proportion  to  .the  attention  they  have 
aliown  to  them  ?— There  is  no  increase.  1 believe. 

At  what  period  do  you  speak  of  the  number  as  having  been  more  considerable  ?- 
I understand  about  20  or  30  years  back.  , . . 

Is  that  from  general  report,  or  from  your  own  knowledge  ?— Partly  from  my  own 

knowledge,  and  more  from  what  I have  heard.  i r.  ^ 

Have  those  Protestant  families  become  Roman  Catliohcs,  or  have  they  left  Riat 
part  of  the  country  ?—Tliey  are  in  the  country,  but  they  have  become  Roman 

^ C’an' wu  state  the  parishes  in  which  those  families  have  so  become  Hommi 
Caftolics  ?-The  parish  of  Killmine  is  a parish  that  I myself  resided  in,  and  I retei 
' te  the  neivlibouring  parishes.  There  is  a farmer,  occupying  a farm  of  my  own,  who 
has  a son,”who  is  S priest,  and  who  is  a very  active  zealous  Roman  Catholic  and 
his  father  or  grand-father  was  a Protestant,  and  all  the  family  were  formerly 

Protestants.  t u iv.... 

When  did  they  conform  ?— About  20  years  ago,  I believe. 

Have  you  any  more  recent  instances  ?-There  are  very  numerous  instances  in  that 
and  the  neighbouring  parishes.  Were 
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Were  there  any  iiUennarriages  in  those  families  with  Roman  Catholic  families? 

Yes  ; a great  number  of  conversions,  I believe,  came  about  by  intermarriage. 

Do  not  you  consider  that  those  cases  of  intermarriage  may  have  led  to  the  altera- 
tion of  religion  in  the  Protestants? — Yes,  I am  sure  it  did. 

Do  you  consider  that  to  be  owing  to  the  inattention  of  the  clergyman? — I think  it 
was  owing  to  the  inattention  of  the  clergyman  partly,  and  partly  to  intennavriaoe  • 
hut  I think  that  those  intermarriages  would  not,  in  a great  many  instances,  have”ed' 
to  conversion,  if  the  clergymen  had  been  more  attentive  to  their  duties. 

What  is  the  usual  practice,  in  cases  of  intermarriage,  with  respect  to  the  education 
of  the  children  ? — The  usual  practice  is,  that  the  girls  shall  go  with  the  mother 
and  the  sons  with  the  father  ; in  respectable  families  that  is  the  way  it  is  ilone ; in 
very  low  families  it  is  attended  to  sometimes;  also  ; but  I think  among  the  poorer 
classes,  the  Catholic  generally  prevails,  whether  the  wife  or  the  husband  be  Catholic, 
in  taking  the  whole  family. 

Do  you  consider  that  to  be  owing  to  the  inattention  of  the  clergyman? — Yes 
very  much. 

What  attention  of  the  clergyman  do  you  consider  would  remedy  that?— 1 think 
greater  attention  to  his  duties  as  a clergyman. 

What  do  you  consider  his  duties  as  a clergyman? — I think  if  lie  show'cd  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  if  lie  was  a man  whom  the  parties  would  like  to  advise  them 
spiritually,  or  whose  religious  character  would  induce  persons  to  come  to  his  dnirch, 
it  would  lend  to  keep  his  congregation  steady  to  the  Protestant  religion. 

In  the  part  of  Ireland  tliat  you  are  acquainted  with,  you  do  not  know  any  clergy- 
man who  show's  this  zeal  ? — 1 know  some  few. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  a parish  in  which  you  consider  the  clergyman 
is  an  attentive  and  zealous  clergyman  ^ — I think  Doctor  Tuckey  of  Duninanaway  is 
such  a clergyman. 

Has  the  Protestant  population  decreased  in  that  parish  ? — Yes,  I understand  it 
has  considerably. 

I’o  what  do  you  attribute  the  decrease  of  the  Protestant  population  in  this  parish 
of  Mr.  Tuckey’s  ? — The  decrease  of  Protestants  has  been  going  on  for  a long  series 
of  years  ; it  is  not  a thing  that  has  now  taken  place,  but  it  is  now  in  progress. 

You  liave  stated  that  the  lower  orders  of  the  peasantry  fed  themselves  degraded 
by  the  existence  of  those  Catholic  disabilities? — I think  they  do. 

And  that  the  higher  orders  of  Roman  Catholics  do  not  feel  degraded  in  the  same 
proportion  ? — Not  personally  degraded  ; they  do  not  feel  degradation  in  the  same 
way,  but  they  feel  it  notwithstanding. 

On  what  class  of  society  do  the  disabilities  principally  operate  ? — They  operate  of 
course  upon  the  higher  classes. 

You  have  stated  also,  that  you  consider  the  lower  orders  consider  themselves  in 
an  inferior  state  of  society  in  consequence  of  those  disabilities  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  think  that  if  the  disabilities  were  removed,  they  would  feel  their  scale  in 
society  much  elevated? — I think  they  would  feel  that  they  w'ere  then  upon  a more 
perfect  level  w'ith  the  other  classes  of  the  people ; I am  sure  it  would  have  great 
effect  upon  them. 

With  what  class  of.  people  do  they  now’ compare  themselves? — With  the  Pro- 
testants generally. 

Protestants  of  the  same  class? — Protestants  of  the  same  class. 

May  not  their  .sense  of  inferiority  arise  in  some  degree  from  the  w’retclied  state  in 
which  you  have  represented  them  as  living? — No  doubt  it  does;  it  arises  from 
a combination  of  causes. 

Do  you  consider  that  a man  who  has  nothing  but  potatoes  and  water  from  one 
year’s  end  to  another,  and  who  lives  in  the  very  wretched  state  which  you  pourtrayed 
in  your  evidence,  could  ever  feel  himself  very  elevated  in  the  scale  of  society? — 
I should  think  he  could  never  feel  himself  very  elevated;  but  I think  it  is  possible 
to  depress  a man  still  lower  by  other  means  besides  the  quality  of  his  food. 

Then  you  think  that  removing  disabilities  which  do  not  affect  him  would  elevate 
him  in  the  scale  of  society  ? — I think  it  would  satisfy  him  upon  a point  in  which,  low 
as  he  is,  he  feels  some  intere.st. 

Do  you  consider  the  feeling  of  degradation  to  be  greater  or  less  than  it  was  at  an 
antecedent  period  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  is. 

Is  it  greater  or  less  ? — The  sense  of  degradation  is  not  greater  now  than  it.  was 
formerly. 

Nor  is  it  diminished? — It  is  not  cUminislved. 
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You  have  stated  that  the  poor  are  aware  of  the  measures  that  are  taken,  and  are 
thankful  for  measures  taken  for  their  benefit  in  England  ? — Yes. 

Are  they  aware  of  the  different  measures  that  have  been  taken  for  their  advan- 
tage, and  are  they  thankful  for  them  generally  ; has  the  removal  of  Roman  Catholic 
restrictions,  which  has  already  taken  place,  produced  a beneficial  effect  upon  them? 
— I think  it  has ; I think  the  people,  at  the  time  those  removals  were  made,  were 
extremely  thankful  for  them  ; and  that  they  have  ever  since  been  looking  for  the 
removal  of  the  remaining  disabilities. 

You  consider  that  the  people  are  in  a more  elevated  state  now,  than  they  were 
previously  to  the  removal  of  those  restrictions? — I do, 

You  have  stated  that  the  people  would  become  improved  under  a proper  system 
of  law  ; will  you  explain  what  system  of  law  you  allude  to,  or  what  system  of  law  you 
consider  as  objectionable  ? — I have  mentioned  that  the  removal  of  the  Catholic  dis- 
abilities would  be  one  system  of  law  that  would  be  quite  necessary,  and  I think 
die  other  measures  w’ould  be  very  simple ; a modification  of  tithe ; I think  the  Tithe 
Bill,  as  at  present  modified,  will  be  likely  to  produce  considerable  advantage ; and 
the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  petty  sessions,  I think  also  will  produce 
some  benefit;  and  there  are  various  measures  that  would  lead  to  a great  deal' of 
good,  which  I do  not  now  immediately  recollect. 

When  you  were  speaking  of  the  bad  conduct  of  magistrates,  were  you  alluding 
to  the  present,  or  to  an  antecedent  period  ? — To  antecedent  periods,  but  periods  not 
very  remote. 

What  would  you  say  of  the  conduct  of  magistrates  at  the  present  moment? — 
I think  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  is  generally  good  ; much  better  than  it  has 
been. 

You  stated,  that  there  was  no  security  for  the  continuance  of  the  improved  .state 
of  the  magistracy,  but  the  discretion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor? — That  is,  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  proper  magistrates,  and  the  removal  of  improper  ones ; I mentioned 
also  the  petty  sessions,  which  is,  I consider,  a great  security. 

Do  you  consider  it  possible,  in  any  other  way,  to  place  a check  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  bad  magistrates,  than  by  placing  the  check  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment ? — I have  heard  the  plan  of  lord  lieutenants  of  counties  proposed,  but  Ishould 
be  very  much  afraid  that  if  such  a system  were  adopted  it  would  be  very  liable  to 
abuse ; that  the  lord  lieutenants  of  counties  would  be  liable  to  be  too  much  biassed 
by  electioneering  and  political  motives. 

Arc  there  any  Roman  Catholic  magistrates  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — There 
is  one. 

Does  he  attend  the  petty  sessions  ^ — He  does. 

And  acts  as  a magistrate  generally  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  find  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  more  anxious  to  go  before  that  ma- 
gistrate, than  before  the  others? — No,  I do  not  think  so;  that  magistrate  happens 
to  be  a considerable  dealer  in  tithes,  and,  on  that  account,  he  is  not  a favourite 
with  the  people 

Should  you  suppose  that  their  religion  would  have  any  effect,  either  one  way  or 
the  other,  in  inducing  the  people  to  go  to  one  magistrate  rather  than  another? — 
I think  not;  I think  people  would  go  to  the  honestest  and  fairest  magistrate. 

Without  regard  to  his  religious  opinion? — Without  regard  to  hi.s  religious 
opinion. 

Is  there  any  spirit  of  clanship  in  your  neighbourhood  ' Yes,  a good  deal. 

Do  the  people  hold  much  by  the  head  of  their  clan,  do  they  feel  considerable 
attachment  and  respect  for  him  ? — There  are  large  clans,  but  very  few  heads  of 
clans. 

Are  there  leaders  of  those  clans  ? — There  arc  leaders  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life. 

There  are  leaders  of  factions  ? — Yes. 

Would  the  members  of  such  a faction  feel  themselves  degraded  by  any  thing 
which  tended  to  degrade  the  leader  of  the  clan  or  faction  to  which  they  belong? — 
Yes,  they  would. 

Although  they  themselves  might  not  sufter  in  any  degree  from  such  degradatioa? — 
I think  they  would. 

Of  what  class  in  life  are  the  leaders  of  those  clans  ?~They  are  generally  farmers, 
or  the  sons  of  fanners, 

Do  you  conceive  they  are  in  that  class  of  life  upon  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
disalfilities  actually  operate  ? — No. 
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Althoush  thc  Roman  Catiiolic  disabilities  actually  operate  upon  the  higher  orders, 
have  they  not  a very  great  influence  upon  the  Imver  orders  P— A very  great 

^^^HayTtlicy  not  the  influence  of  alienating  their  feelings  generally  from  the  laws 
and  from  the  government? — I think  they  have  that  effect. 

Have  they  not  an  ififluence  in  disposing  them  to  embrace  any  opportunities  that 
present  themselves,  of  forming  bodies  of  insurgents  ?— Yes,  I think  they  have  that- 
eftect,  inasmuch  as  they  alienate  them  from  the  laws  and  the  constitution. 

Dothey  not  contribute  to  counteract  the  natural  and  proper  tendencies  of  measures 
and  actions,  general  and  individual,  that  are  calculated  to  improve  their  condition  ? 

think  they  do  ; I think  they  impede  very  considerably  the  operation  of  most  of 
those  measures  that  are  devised  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

When  landlords  are  disposed  to  act  kindly  and  benevolently  to  them,  do  they 
conti'ibute  to  lessen  the  natural  bond  that  ought  to  be  the  result  of  such  conduct? — 
I think  the  existence  of  Catholic  disabilities  has  the  effect  of  preventing  confidence 
in  any  measures  that  are  adopted  for  the  good  of  the  country,  because  the  general 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people  is,  that  if  those  measures  ivere  intended 
for  their  benefit,  government  would,  as  a matter  of  course,  put  them  upon 
an  equal  footingwith  other  classes  of  people  ; they  therefore  suspect  that  tliese  mea- 
sures have  some  object  which  they  do  not  perceive,  and  that  that  object  is  quite 
difterent  from  their  advantage.  r , • /, 

Do  tlioso  disabilities  tend  to  obstruct  all  the  natural  and  useful  influence  of  good 
laws  and  of  authority?— I think  they  certainly  do,  inasmuch  as  those  measures, 
whatever  they  are,  cannot  operate  beneficially  upon  the  people,  unless  they  have  the 
confidence  of  the  people  to  work  upon.  .... 

Do  you  consider  that  that  arises  from  any  particular  disability,  or  from  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  disability?— From  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  disability  generally.  . 

You  have  said,  that  the  removal  of  those  disabilities  is  quite  necessary  ?— That  is 
mv  opinion ; I think  it,  necessary,  to  give  effect  to  all  other  measures  that  may  be 
devised  for  the  advantage  of  Ireland. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  concessions  that  were  made  to  the  Catholics  in  1 793 
have  produced  all  the  effect  that  might  have  been  expected  from  them,  in  giving 
satisfaction  to  the  Catholic  body?— I think  they  produced  very  considerable  effect, 
and  gave  great  satisfaction  at  tlie  time ; but  I think  it  was  very  impolitic  to  stop. there. 

Have  tl'ie  Catholics  enjoyed,  to  the  extent  they  conceive  they  ought  to  have 
enjoyed,  the  privileges  that  were  conferred  at  that  time? — No;  the  general  im- 
pression in  the  country  is,  that  tliey  have  not. 

From  your  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  opportunities  you 
have  had  of  communication  with  them,  dp  you  conceive  that  any  design  exists  on 
their  part,  in  any  way,  to  alter  tlic  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion  ?— No, 
I am  sure  there  is  no  such  design. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  their  views  and  claims  arc  limited  to  the  obtaining  of 
the  enjoyrhent  of  the  privileges  of  the  constitution  ? — Yes,  so  I conceive. 

If  the  question  of  emancipation  were  carried,  do  you  conceive  it  would  be  any 
object  with  the  Roman  Catholics  to  have  their  bishops  sit  in  parliament? — From 
my  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  I should  conceive  tliey  would  rather 
oppose  such  a measure. 

Have  you  ever  heard  such  a measure  spoken  of,  or  wished  for,  as  desirable? — 
I have  often  spoken  with  Roman  Catholics  on  the  subject,  and  have  never  heard 
a Roman  Catholic  express  a wish  for  it. 

Do  you  imagine  any  design  exists  of  disturbing,  in  any  manner,  the  settlement  of 
property  in  Ireland  ? — No,  I am  sure  there  is  no  such  design. 

Would  it  be  possible,  in-your  opinion,  to  restore  the  properties  that  are  forfeited? — 
Quite  impossible. 

Are  not  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  very  much  interested  in  the  present 
settlement  of  property? — They  are,  inasmuch  as  great  numbers  of  Roman  Catholics 
possess  land  under  the  present  titles. 

Do  .they  not  possess  them  in  ,a  great  degree  not  poly  in  fee,  but  also  as  tenants  m 
the  country,  under  old  and  valuable  leases? — Under  old  leases  and  in  fee. 

Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  extent  to  ryhich  disturbances  have  existed 
in  Ireland  of  late  years? — Yes;  I knovv  there  have  been  disturbances  in  Ireland, 
with  very  little  interruption,  since  about  the  year  1793. 

Have  t^iose  disturbances  resembled  each  other  in. their  spirit  and  their  objects  .-r 
They  have  been  all  pretty  much  of  the  same  character.  . _ 
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Have  they  existed  at  limes 'when  prices  have  been  high,  and  no  distress  in  the 
country  with  regard  to  rent  or  employment,  as  well  as  at  times  when  prices  have 
been  low  and  great  want  of  employment  ? — Yes;  they  have  existed  from  the  year 
1810  to  1816,  I think;  during  which  time  the  prices  were  high,  and  there  was  no 
want  or  disti'ess  in  the  country. 

Did  they  exist  at  that  time  to  a very  considerable  extent? — To  a very  consider- 
able extent. 

Were  there  any  disturbances  in  the  county  of  Cork  during  that  period  No, 
there  were  none  in  Cork. 

Were  many  counties  disturbed  at  that  period? — About  ten  counties  were  disturbed. 

Have  disturbances  existed  at  other  periods,  of  the  same  character  and  description 
previous  to  those  years,  to  any  extent? — Yes,  to  a considerable  extent  in  1807 
and  1803. 

You  have  given  the  Committee  some  information  respecting  the  rent  of  lands  and 
the  situation  of  the  peasantry  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  do  you  mean  to  confine  wliat 
you  said  to  the  county  of  Cork  and  that  south-western  district  you  spoke  of  ?— 
Yes,  that  is  the  part  I am  best  acquainted  with. 

You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Kerry? — Not  parti- 
cularly with  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Kerry ; I know  only  by  report  of  the 
county  of  Limerick,  that  the  I'eiit  of  land  is  high  there. 

Is -the  situation  of  the  peasantry  in  the  south-ivestcrn  district  of  Cork  universally 
that  which  you  have  described  with  respect  to  their  sustenance  and  means  of  sup- 
port?— I think  it  is. 

Do  you  mean  to  speak  of  a considerable  districts — A very  considerable 
district. 

Of  what  probable  extent  ? — Two  or  three  baronies. 

Is  the  tithe  paid  to  the  clergymen,  or  to  the  impropriator,  very  heavy  in  that  dis- 
trict?— I cons-ider  it  very  heavy. 

Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  effect  of  the  grand  jury  laws,  both  as  W 
expenditure  of  money  on  public  works,  and  as  to  demoralization,  whicli  is  supposed 
by  many  persons  to  ensue  from  the  mode  both  of  executing  works,  and  of  accounting 
for  the  expenditure? — I think  the  effect  is  very  bad  in  all  those  points;  the  grand 
jury  cess  falls  very  heavily  on  the  tenantry,  in  addition  to  rent  and  tithes.  ■ ; 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity,  in  your  part  of  the  country,  of  observing  whether 
the  sums  presented  have  been  generally  expended  or  not.^ — No,  1 know  nothing  of 
that  from  my  own  knowledge ; I have  heard  of  course  a great  deal  of  what  are 
culled  grand  jury  jobs,  but  I knowaiothing  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Have  you  ever  been  present  at  the  proceedings  at  sessions,  or  for  accounting  at 
session.s  afterwards? — No,  I never  was  present. 

You  have  stated  that  Orange  lodges  have  grown  up  recently  in  the  south  of 
Ireland ; in  what  places  have  they  been  established  ? — 1 spoke  of  Orange  lodges 
established  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  as  I understood,  by  common  report,  I know 
nothing  of  mv  own  knowledge  upon  the  subject ; and  whether  there  are  any  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cork  I cannot  say. 

Is  there  any  Orange  lodge  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood  t — 1 do  not  know  that. 

What  is  the  state  of  the  people  in  your  neighbourhood,  with  respect  to  educa- 
tion?—Very  bad,  indeed,  with  respect  to  education,  they  have  no  better  than  the 
common  schools  of  the  country.  There  has  been  lately,  however,  an  attempt  to 
establish  schools  under  the  Kildare-street  Society  and  the  Hibernian  Society. 

Has  that  attempt  succeeded  ? — Very  partially,  because  those  attempts  have  been 
a good  deal  opposed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  to  what  extent  they  succeed,  either  as  to  the 
number  of  -schools  established  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  the  number  of  scholars  in 
any  school? — There  is  now  a considerable  number  of  schools  established,  but  the. 
attendance  of  scholars  is.  very  fluctuating,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  made  by 
the  clergy.  Sometimes,  when  that  opposition  is  relaxed  a little,  the  children  flock, 
into  the  school,  then  they  are  perhaps  turned  out,  and  then  they  come  again,  in  that 
vaccinating  way. 

Have  they  not  generally  returned  to  school  after  an  interval  ? — Yes.-  ^ 

Have  not  the  peasantry  always,  in  the  sphere  of  your  observation,  evinced  a great 
anxiety  to  have  the  benefits  of  education? — Always. 

Which  of  the  establishments  has  succeeded  most  extensively,  the  Hibernian 
Society,  or  the  Kildare-street  Institution  ? — In  the  county  of  Cork,  the  Hibernian. 
Society. 
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Is  not  the  character  of  that  society  proselyting? — It  has  been  suspected  of  prose- 
lytisin,  but  the  society  disclaims  it;  and  I think  they  have  acted  very  fairly  and 
faithfully  upon  the  principles  they  have  laid  down. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Kiklare-strect  Society  to  proselyte  ?— I believe 

Are  you  aware  of  the  regulations  of  the  Kildare-street  Institution,  under  which 
schools  are  established  by  them? — Yes. 

Do  you  see  any  thing  in  their  regulations  which  should  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  ? — I do  not  see  any  thing  they  ought  to  object  to. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  is  to  the  general  use  of  the  scriptures  as  a class  book  that  they 
object  ?— They  object  to  the  use  of  the  scriptures  as  a class  book ; but  1 think  the 
objection  is  less  to  that  than  to  their  being  excluded  from  the  effectual  management 
of  the  schools.  _ 

That  does  not  grow  out  of  any  part  of  the  regulations  of  the  Kildarc-strcet 
Society  ?— It  does,  so  far  as  this,  that  the  Catholic  clergy  are  excluded  from  the 
committee  of  the  society;  there  was  an  offer,  1 believe,  made  by  some  of  the 
Catholic  bishops,  to  come  to  some  understanding  with  the  Kildare-street  Society 
upon  the  points  in  dispute,  and  they  proposed  to  put  some  merobers  of  their  body 
upon  the  committee,  which  was  I'efused,  and  since  that  oftcr  the  opposition  has  been 
more  decided. 

Are  not  the  masters  of  the  schools  Catholics  ? — A great  many  of  them  are 
Catholics. 

If  the  principle  of  the  Kildare-place  Association,  of  reading  the  scriptures, _ were 
permissive  and  not  obligatory,  do  you  conceive  that  the  Kildare-place  Association 
would  have  greater  success  in  the  establishment  of  schools  ? — I think  they  would. 

Do  you  think,  in  that  case,  that  there  would  be  more  or  less  of  scripture  reading 
than  there  is  at  the  present  time  ? — I think  there  is  very  little  scripture  read  in  the 
Kildare-street  schools  at  present,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  when  a school  succeeds, 
their  regulation  as  to  scripture  is  evaded. 

In  point  of  fact,  is  not  the  resolution  of  the  Kildare-place  Association  considered 
practically  to  be  complied  with,  if  the  Bible  is  found  in  the  schools,  and  if  it  is 
at  any  time  read  to  any  one  scholar? — Yes,  I think  that  is  considered  a com- 
pliance. 

Have  you  any  doubt,  tlmt  the  circumstance  of  making  it  obligatory  upon  the 
scholars  in  principle,  to  read  the  scriptures,  however  it  may  have  been  departed 
from  in  practice,  has  been  one  of  the  great  causes  from  which  have  arisen  the  dis- 
trust in  that  society  ? — That  is  not  the  chief  cause. 

Do  you  think,  that  the  circumstance  of  making  it  obligatory  has  tended  to  pro- 
mote the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  or  to  excite  any  distrust  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics  ?— I think  it  has  not  tended  to  promote  the  reading  of  the  scriptures. 

Then,  in  the  event  of  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  being  permissive  and  not  obli- 
gatory, do  you  think  there  would  be  more  of  scripture  reading  than  there  is  at 
the  present  time  ? — Perhaps  not  more,  but  quite  as  much. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  management  of  any  of  the  Catholic  schools  in  the 
county  of  Cork? — Yes,  I am. 

Do  you  know  what  books  are  read  in  those  schools  ? — They  are  chiefly  the  books, 
I think,  of  the  Kildare-street  Society,  not  the  scriptures  of  course ; and  there  are 
frequently  extracts  from  scripture  read. 

Have  you  not  known  the  tablets,  which  are  printed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Kildare-place  Association,  received  in  those  Catholic  schools  which  object  to  the 
reading  of  the  scriptures  generally  ? — Yes. 

Do  not  those  tablets,  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Kildare-place  Associ- 
ation comprehend  many  moral  extracts  from  the  scriptures  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  seen  Reeve’s  History  of  the  Bible  in  any  of  the  Catholic  schools? — 
Yes,  I have. 

Have  you  seen  Bishop  Chaloner’s  Morality  of  the  Bible,  and  other  works  of 
Bishop  Chaloner’s  ? — I have. 

Have  you  read  those  works  ? — I have. 

Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  thing  in  those  works  which  tends  to  produce 
irritation  or  ill  will  against  the  Protestants  ? — No. 

Do  you  think  that  those  works  form  a good  foundation  for  Catholic  religious 
education  ? — I think  they  do. 

You  have  stated,  that  the  rules  of  the  Kildare-street  Association,  wiili  respect  to 
the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  are  evaded  ? — They  are. 
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Does  a similar  evasion  take  place  iu  the  Hibernian  Society  schools? — No;  it  is  JohnO'DrUchol, 
impossible  there;  because  the  children  are  obliged  to  commit  the  scripture  to  me- 

morv  the  insnectors  of  the  Hibernian  Society  require  that  the  scriptures  shall  be  ' 

' >5  June  18114. 

recited  from  memory.  ^ 

■VLhich  are  most  numerously  attencledin  your  neighbourhood?— In  my  neighbour- 
hood, the  Hibernian. 

Are  there  not  some  of  the  societies  that  profess  proselytism,  and. practise  it  as 
much  as  they  are  able  ?— Neither  of  those  societies  profess  it,  nor  do  I believe  they 
practise  it. 

. Does  not  the  Baptist  Society  ? — The  Baptist  Society  practise  and  profess  it  ge- 
nerally. 

Has  not  a great  deal  of  the  opposition  of  the  priests  been  occasioned  by  those 
efforts  to  make  proselytes? — An  apprehension  that  such  efforts  would  be  made,  is, 

1 believe,,  the  cause  of  the  opposition  of  the  clergy. 

Can  you  inform  tiie  Committee  of  any  places  in  which  the  Baptist  schools  have 
been  established  ? — They  have  been  pretty  generally  established  throughout  the 
county  of  Cork  ; but  a great  many  of  them,  to  my  knowledge,  have  failed,  and 
othei's  tiiat  I have  heard  of. 

Are  they  conducted  by  any  committee  or  body  in  Ireland,  or  under  the  direction 
of  a body  in  this  country  ? — They  are  under  the  direction  of  a society,  I understand, 
in  London. 

Do  you  know  the  nature  of  their  establishments ; were  they  endowed  with  funds 
or  salaries  for  the  masters  ? — They  paid  the  masters  in  the  beginning  very  liberally, 
thirty  or  forty  pounds  a year;  they  afterwards  reduced  these  salaries  to  the  masters, 
in  consequence  of  their  funds  failing,  and  latterly  they  have  given  so  little,  that 
some  schools  were  obliged  to  be  given  up. 

When  you  describe  the  principle  of  this  establishment  to  be  proselyting,  do  you 
mean  that  they  endeavoured  to  convert  to  the  Protestant  religion  or  to  the  particular 
profession  of  Anabaptism  ? — Their  object  is  to  convert  to  Protestantism  generally, 
as  I understand. 

In  fact  to  convert  from  Catholicism? — Yes. 

What  is  the  edition  or  translation  of  the  scriptures  which  is  circulated  by  the 
Kildare-street  establishment  ? — I believe  they  circulate  both  versions,  the  Douay  or 
Catholic  version,  and  the  authorized  version. 

Is  not  that  which  is  given  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  tlie  Douay  version  only.^ — 

Generally. 

That  is  without  note  or  comment  ? — It  is. 

Have  you  heard  the  Catholic  prelates  give  their  approbation  to  that  version  ? — 

I understand  that  Dr.  Troy,  the  late  Bishop  of  Dublin,  sanctioned  it. 

Have  you  heard  any  sanction  or  approbation  since  given  ? — I have  heard  of 
Dr.  Curtis’s. . 

Are  you  acquainted  with  a society  that  is  called  The  P,eligious  Tract  Society, 
and  the  tracts  put  into  circulation  by  them  ? — Yes. 

Are  they  not  of  a controversial  nature,  especially  directed  against  the  Catholics  ? — 

Yes,  they  are. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  prophecies  respecting  Antichrist,  Latin  prayers  not  fit  for 
Irishmen,  the  poi«sh  doctrine  of  indulgences  exposed,  or  tracts  of  that  kind  ? — 

I have. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  circulation  of  those  tracts,  of  a controversial  nature, 
has  impeded  the  formation  of  schools  in  Ireland,  and  has  increased  the  distrust  of 
Catholics?— I am  sure  it  lias. 

In  the  event  of  any  individuals,  connected  with  other  school  societies,  being  con- 
nected also  with  this  Religious  Tract  Society,  do  you  think  that  circumstance  has 
augmented  the  distrust  ? — I have  known  ca.ses  in  which  it  has. 

Arc  there  any  of  those  tracts  in  circulation  in  that  part  of  the  county  of  Cork  ? — 

There  are. 

Are  there  not  gentlemen  of  the  Catholic  persuasion,  members  of  the  Kildare- 
street  Society? — I believe  there  are. 

What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  disposition  of  the  Catholics,  both  laity  and 
clergy,  or  their  opinion,  as  to  a provision  being  made  by  the  state,  for  the  ministers 
of  tneir  religion  r — I think  that  both  clergy  and  laity  are  well  disposed  to  have  such 
a provision,  provided  it  were  accompanied  with  Catholic  emancipation. 

Do  you  mean  to  convey  to  the  Committee,  that  unaccompanied  by  Catholic 
20.  3 D 3 emancipation, 
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John  O'Drifchol,  emancipation,  it  would  be  unacceptable  to  the  Catholics  ? — Yes,  I am  sure  it  would ; 
and  it  would  be  inoperative,  because  it  would  not  be  accepted. 

' ‘ Then  the  objection  to  accepting  provision  from  the  state,  does  not  proceed  fi-om 

15  June  1814.  religious  scruple,  or  from  any  opinions  entertained  by  the  clergy  of  tlie  im- 

propriety of  such  an  arrangement  being  made,  but  from  an  indisposition  to  separate 
themselves  from  their  fellow  subjects,  who  are  seeking  for  civil  rights? — Entirely  so,' 
in  my  opinion. 

Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention,  or  has  there  been  any  computation  made  by 
you,  of  what  the  amount  of  such  provision  might  reasonably  be,  if  the  subject 
were  considered  by  Parliament? — I have  often  heard  the  subject  discussed,  and' the 
amount  mentioned,  and  1 should  think  that  the  Catholic  laity  would  be  much  better 
pleased  that  the  amount  was  a moderate  one,  than  that  it  was  very  high.  I should 
think  about  300 1.  a year  for  a Catholic  rector,  would  be  a reasonable  provision. 

And  for  the  officiating  clergyman  their  assistants? — For  those,  100^.  I think, 
would  be  a moderate  provision. 

Putting  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  entirely  out  of  the  question,  if 
the  Catholic  laity  understood  that  the  provision  for  their  clergy  was  to  be  sufficiently 
extensive,  to  take  the  burthen  of  maintaining  them  entirely  off  of  them,  do  you 
think  that  they  in  that  event,  would  not  wish  the  clergy  to  accept  of  it? — I think 
they  w'ould  not. 

Why  not? — Because  they  uould  consider  that  the  clergy  were  then  making 
a bargain  for  themselves  with  government;  and  the  clergy  would  certainly  not 
accept  of  it,  because  they  w’ould  then  conceive  themselves  to  be  making  n party 
with  the  government,  against  the  laity. 

Would  not  the  laity  wish  it  ?— I think  they  would  not. 

Would  the  laity  imagine  that  such  a provision  made  for  their  clergy,  would 
diminish  their  chance,  or  their  means  of  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  disqualification 
that  applies  to  them  ? — I think  that  they  would  not;  they  would  consider  it  perhaps, 
as  an  attempt  to  degrade  their  religion,  through  the  means  of  the  clergy. 

Would  it  be  more  degrading  to  their  religion,  to  have  such  a provision  without' 
the  repeal  of  their  disqualification,  than  with  such  repeal? — In  one  case  I think 
they  would  consider  it  degrading,  and  in  the  other  not  at  all. 

Do  you  think  that  they  would  conceive  that  it  n-ould  diminish  their  chance  of 
their  claims  being  carried  ? — I do  not  think  that  they  would  consider  it  as  at  all 
diminishing  their  chance,  because  the  effect  would  be  to  deprive  tiie  clergy  imme- 
diately of  much  of  their  power  and  influence  with  tlie  people. 

Why  do  you  think  it  would  deprive  them  of  power  and  influence  with  the 
people  ?— Because  the  people  would  immediately  consider,  in  the  event  of  emanci- 
pation not  being  carried,  that  the  govermnent  stood  in  its  old  position  with  regard 
to  them,  and  tliat  it  had  acquired  new  influence  with  the  clergy ; and  therefore  they 
would  class  the  clergy  with  the  government,  and  there  would  he  a complete  separa- 
tion between  them. 

Instead  of  it  appearing  to  he  a boon  to  the  Catholic  laity,  it  would  he  considered, 
a buying  ofl'  of  the  clergy  ? — Instead  of  being  a boon  to  the  laity,  it  would  be  con- 
sidered a bribe  to  the  clergy. 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  the  feeling  of  the  Catholic  body 
in  Ireland,  is  generally  more  or  less  disposed  towards  admitting  the  slate  to  a par-' 
ticipatiou  of  their  ecclesiastical  appointments,  or  whether  they  are  more  disposed  to. 
what  are  called  securities,  or  wlmt  have  been  viewed  as  securities  to  be  given  in  the 
event  of  Catholic  emancipation?— I think,  in  the  event  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in  arranging  those  securities  upon  a very  fair, 
foundation  ; but  that  without  it,  it  could  not  be  done. 

But  as  they  have  never  contemplated  it,  except  as  a part  of  the  emancipation, 
code,  do  you  think  that  much  objection  would  be  now  I'aised  by  the  ecclesiastical 
body  in  Ireland,  to  their  adoption  ? — I should  think  there  would  be  objection,  if  they 
were  coupled  with  emancipation  in  that  way,  forming  a sort  of  condition ; I think 
it  would  be  better  that  emancipation  should  be  granted  without  any  condition  of  ffiat 
kind,  and  that  afterwards  it  should  be  done. 

If  the  state  were  not  disposed  to  grant  emancipation,  without  accompanying  it 
with  these  conditions,  do  you  conceive  that  there  would  be  any  objection  generally^ 
felt,  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  body,  to  admit  of  them? — It  would  be  necessary,^ 
I conceive,  to  have  a perfectly  good  understanding  with  the  clergy,  and  if  the  clergy 
could  be  got  to  enter  into  those  views,  and  to  adopt  measures  of  that  nature,  the 
laity  could  have  no  objection. 
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In  point  of  fact,  have  not  the  securities  which  have  been  suggested,  particularly  Mn  O'Briiehol, 
with  respect  to  the  nomination  to  sees,  been  conceded  by  the  see  of  Rome,  in  dif- 
ferent  instances,  to  foreign  states  ?— They  have.  '■  - ^ 

And,  in  some  instances,  to  Protestant  governments — _Ycs.  _ _ 15  June  1834. 

It  is  your  conviction,  therefore,  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  at  variance  with 
the  discipline  of  the  church;  and  you  are  of  opinion,  that  if- emancipation  were 
•granted,  there  would  be  no  indisposition,  on  the  pai't  of  those  interested,  to  make 
similar  concessions? — I think  not. 

Do  you  think  any  advantage  would  follow  to  the  Protestants  from  such  securi- 
ties ? 1 tlhnk  they  might  be  of  advantage  in  satisfying  the  Protestants. 

Do  you  conceive  that  a practical  security  would  arise  from  their  making  those 
concessions?— I do  not  think  any  practical  security  could  arise  from  them  ; I think 
that  if  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  were  granted,  government  would  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  tlie  clergy. 

Are'"you  not  inclined  to  think  so  still  more,  if  emancipation  was  either  attended 
or  followed  by  a provision  for  the  church  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  such  provision  for  the  church  being  consequent  upon 
emancipation,  would  be  itself  a very  great  security  to  the  Protestant  government? — 

I think  it  would. 

Is  there  not  a considerable  portion  of  Catholic  property  in  the  county  of  Cork  ? — 

Not  of  landed  property ; not  of  fee  simple. 

Are  there  many  Catholic  gentlemen  magistrates  in  the  county  of  Cork?— There 
are  a few  individuals. 

Are  they  in  the  habit  of  being  summoned  as  grand  jurors  ? — There  are  three  or 
four  that  are  in  the  habit  of  being  summoned  as  grand  jurors. 

Are  tliere  many  more  qualified,  seeing  the  extent  of  country,  and  the  magnitude 
of  some  of  the  properties  in  it,  are  there  many  more  wlio,  if  not  Catholics,  would 
probably  be  summoned  from  the  scale  of  their  possession?— Indeed  I do  not  think 
there  are  ; I do  not  think  of  persons  iiolding  land  in  fee,  that  there  are  more  than 
tiiree  or  four  considerable  proprietors  that  would  be  qualified  to  act  as  grand  jurors, 

•and  I think  those  are  very  generally  put  upon  grand  juries. 

Is  there  much  Catholic  property  within  the  city  of  Cork.?— A great  deal. 

Are  there  very  many  Catholics  in  the  habit  of  attending  grand  juries  in  the  city  of 
Cork  ? I think  there  are  less  upon  the  grand  juries  in  the  city  than  in  the  county. 

Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  gentlemen  accustomed  to  attend  the  grand 
juries  of  the  city,  hears  any  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  Catholic  property  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  ? — I think  that  both  in  the  city  and  county  Catholics  arc 
pretty  fairly  distributed  upon  the  grand  juries. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a considerable  number  of  Catholics  of  property  in 
the  city  of  Limerick  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  known  many  Catholics  attend  the  grand  juries  of  the  city  of  Lime- 

• j-iek? They  are  more  excluded,  1 think,  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  than  in  the  city  of 

Cork  considerably,  but  I have  not  had  experience  enough  of  the  composition  of  grand 
juries  in  the  city  of  Limerick  ; I have  heard  they  were  altogether  excluded. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  grand  juries  in  tliose  cities  are  impannelled  by  the  sheriffs? — 

Yes. 

And  tlie  sheriffs  are  the  officers  of  the  corporation  ?— In  cities  they  are. 

Are  you  informed  with  respect  to  the  magistrates  of  the  grand  juries  in  the  county 
of  Kerry  ? — I do  net  know  any  thing  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Or  with  respect  to  the  county  of  Limerick? — I know  a little  of  the  county  of 
Limerick. 

Arc  there  Catholics  upon  the  grand  juries  there? — Not  that  I recollect. 

Or  in  the  magistracy  ? — I cannot  speak  of  my  own  knowledge  of  the  county  of 
Limerick. 

You  have  stated  advantages  which  you  think  are  derived  from  the  revision  of 
■magistracy,  and  the  general  establishment  of  petty  sessions ; is  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  with  respect  to  tlie  latter  particularly,  the  same  you  have  expressed? — 

I think  it  is. 

Do  not  you  think  that  the  people  generally  feel  a greater  confidence  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  law  on  account  of  its  publicity  when  administered  at  petty  sessions, 
and  00  account  of  its  being  administered  by  more  than  one  magistmte  ? — Certainly 
the  confidence  is  much  greater. 

In  point  of  fact,  those  partialities  which  either  did  exist,  or  were  supposed  to  exist 
before,  cannot  prevail  iu.the  same  degree? — They  cannot  prevail  to  any  extent* 
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Is  the  same  feeling  generally  the  opinion  in  the  country,  with  respect  to  the 
change  which  has  been  made  in  the  nomination  of  the  sheriffs  P— I do  not^  under- 
stand what  change  has  been  made. 

You  arc  not  aware,  that  within  a few  years  there  were  complaints  made  of  sheriffs 
having  been  nominaled  by  the  influence  of  individuals,  and  that  the  grand  jurors 
summoned  by  them  were  the  representatives  of  a party  ?— Yes,  I am. 

Do  you  not  consider  the  improvement  wliich  has  taken  place  in  that  .respect  in 
the  appointment  of  sheriffs,  and  the  consequent  impartiality  in  the  appointment. of 
grand  jurors  to  be  a great  improvement  ? — It  is. 

Is  it  felt  to  be  so? — It  is. 

Have  you  heard  complaints  made  of  the  manner  in. which  petit  juires  have  been 
summoned  by  the  sub-sheriff?—!  have  heard  various  complaints  on  the  subject, 
•jiarticularly  when  party  questions  were  at  issue ; but  I do  not  know  any  particular 


instances. 

Then  no  such  facts  have  come  w 


ithin  your  knowledge? — Not  that  1 can  speak 


positively  lu.  . , . , 

Have  yon  stated  to  the  Committee,  or  have  you  any  mturmation  on  the  subject 
of  tithe  ?— Yes,  I have  a pretty  general  knowledge  of  tithe. 

Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  the  course  is  with  respect  to  the  adjudica- 
tion of  tithes  when  it  takes  place  before  magistrates  who  summon  the  parties  .before 
them  for  subtraction?— The  course  is  to  summon  the  party  before  the  magistrates, 
who  generally  sit  upon  tithe  in  the  part  of  the  county  I am  best  acquainted  with,  and 
the  complaint  with  respect  to  them  has  been,  that  they  are  themselves  tithe  owners, 
and  considerablv  connected  with  tithe  property ; and  the  parly  complaining,  that  is,  the 
rector,  always  has  the  selection  of  the  magistrates,  and  he  takes  those  most  likely 
to  give  him  what  he  demands ; I have  known  frequently  hundreds  of  tithe  cases  dis- 
posed of  in  a few  hours.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Morrett  of  Castlehavcn,  there  were  three 
or  four  hundred  of  them  decided  in  three  or  four  hours,  and  there  the  magistrate  sat 
in  Mr.  Morrett’s  own  house. 

Was  it  in  open  court? — In  his  own  parlour. 

Were  the  parties  appearing  before  him  when  the  adjudications  were  made?— The 
parties  were  not  in  attendance  at  all. 

Had  they  notice  of  the  proceeding? — They  might  have  had  notice,  but  they  ge- 
nerally consider  that  their  attendance  is  quite  useless. 

Are  not  those  gentlemen  who  act  as  magistrates  upon  those  occasions,  who  are 
also  tithe  owners,  interested  themselves  in  defining  the  rate  at  which  lithe  is  to  be 


paid  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Generally  they  are. 

Are  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Morrett  a fair  sample  of  tlie  proceedings 
in  similar  cases  ?— In  that  part  of  the  country  I think  they  are,  because  the  very 
same  proceedings  have  taken  place  since  and  before. 

In  other  cases  ? — Yes.  • 

Do  the  magistrates  on  those  occasions  examine  upon  oath  ? — If  any  person  attends 
I believe  they  do. 

Is  any  record  kept  of  their  proceedings? — I understand  that  there  is  no. proper 
record. 

Nor  any  evidence  taken  in  writing  ? — No. 

Is  there  any  appeal  from  that  adjudication  ? — I never  knew  it  exercised. 

In  point  of  fact,  ivhere  there  is  no  record  of  the  decision,  or  other  evidence  of 
the  proceedings,  in  what  ivay  could  the  appeal  be  either  brought  or  proceeded  in  I— 
The  appeal  would  be  merely  as  to  the  amount  of  assessment. 

Have  you  ever  been  present  upon  any  of  those  adjudications? — Yes,  I have. 

Can  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  mode  of  proceeding  where  witnesses  aie 
examined  with  i-espect  to  the  value  of  the  tithe,  either  as  it  may  be  governed  by  the 
prices  at  the  time,  or  the  produce  of  the  land? — I was  present  upon  the  examina- 
tion that  took  place  upon  Mr.  Morrett’s  investigation  ; I was  professionally  engaged 
in  that ; that  was  an  examination  into  the  mode  in  which  the  magistrates  proceeded, 
and  it  appeared  that  they  had  proceeded  in  a very  irregular  manner;  that  {hey 
had  no  regular  system,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  they  kept  any  proper  record. 

Did  execution  immediately  follow  the  warrant  of  distress? — Mr.  Morrett  intro- 
duced a long  list  of  three  or  four  hundred  names,  and  there  were  Certain  sums  affixed 
' to  each  name,  and  the  magistrate  adjudicated  for  the  whole. 

Without  any  diminution  ?— Without  any  diminution  ; and  the  execution  issued 
the  next,  day,  for  the  whole  amount. 

Are  those  magistrates  still  in  the  commission  of  the  pegee  ? — They  are. 
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Tiic  intlividiml  who  pays  the  tithes,  has  no  right  to  challenge  a power  of  urging 
an  olyection  to  any  magistrate  who  may  be  called  upon  to  adjudicate  in  sucli 
a case  ? — No. 

Nor  any  power  of  choice  himself  in  the  nomination  ?— He  has  no  power  of 
choice. 

bias  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  whether  that  tribunal  might  not  be  made  more 
acceptable  to  the  people,  as  well  as  nmre  just,  by  allowing  the  person  summoned 
to  name  one  of  the  magistrates  ? — .1  think  the  person  summoned,  ought  to  name 
one  of  the  magistrates ; or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  be  placed  in 
petty  sessions. 

Should  you  see  any  difficulty  in  transferring  it  to  the  quarter  sessions  ?— The 
fjuarler  sessions  would  be  better  still. 

Would  not  the  transfei’  of  it  to  quarter  sessions,  produce  a very  considerable 
increase  of  cost? — I should  think  it  would  produce  some  increase. 

Would  it  not  also  produce  a very  considerable  inconvenience,  by  calling  upon 
parishioners  to  attend  at  quarter  sessions,  far  distant  from  their  own  homes?— No 
doubt  it  would  ; but  then  you  are  to  get  rid  of  another  inconvenience,  that  of 
having  partial  judges. 

Is  there  much  recollection  preserved  amongst  the  people  generally,  of  the  former 
history  of  Ireland,  of  the  forfeitures  of  property  or  prescription .' — There  is  a good 
deal  of  traditionary  story  upon  that  subject,  amongst  the  people. 

Is  that  rather  preserved  as  traditionary  lore,  and  with  any  spint  of  resentful 
feelinc,  or  hope  of  recovering  what  has  been  lost? — I think  it  is  entirely  as  tra- 
ditionary lore,  and  altogether  distinct  from  any  hostile  feeling. 

Is  tliere  amongst  the  clans  or  parties  in  your  part  of  the  counpy,  any  strong 
bond  of  attachment  from  blood  or  name,  or  is  it  rather  parochial  or  local  ? — I think 
there  is  some  attachment  from  blood  or  name,  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

When  lliose  feiuls  take  place  between  parties  in  your  neighbourhood,  are  they  of 
a permanent  nature,  or  are  the  same  parties  who  have  been  contending  to-dajq  found 
combined  against  another  party  to-morrow,  or  at  a future  time? — That  frequently 
happens. 

Do  you  not  think  tlien,  that  it  is  from  a certain  love  of  fighting,  perhaps  incited 
by  the  use  of  aixlent  spirits,  more  than  from  any  feeling  of  strong  animosity  among 
the  people  against  each  other  ? — I think  it  entirely  arises  out  of  a spirit  of  rivalship 
and  clanship,  and  that  it  is  not  founded  in  any  of  those  strong  animosities. 

By  clanship,  do  you  mean  a bond  of  affinity  or  of  name,  or  do  you  mean  that 
which  is  formed  by  near  residence  and  local  association? — I think  a bond  of  name 
and  afiinity. 

Do  you  lliink  there  e.tists  amongst  the  people,  the  clergy  more  particularly,  any 
recollection  of  the  penal  laws,  which  were  enforced  against  them  in  past  times  ? — 
Amongst  the  clergy  there  is  perfect  knowledge,  amongst  the  people  there  are  some 
traditionary  stories. 

Have  you  ever  known  particular  places  pointed  out  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
morasses,  as  being  places  where  tiie  priests,  during  the  time  of  the  penal  laws,  were 
accustomed  to  discharge  their  .sacred  functions? — Yes,  those  places  have  been  pointed 
out  to  myself. 

Do  you  know  whcthei’  those  places  bear  in  Irish,  names  which  recal  tire  limes  of 
the  penal  laws,  the  Priests  Hold,  and  names  of  ffiat  «ort  r— Ves,  they  do. 

Do  not  you  think  that  amongst  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic  chirrch  in  Ireland, 
there  is  a stronger  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the  re|)eal  of  all  those  proscribing 
statutes,  than  of  resentment  at  the  recollection  of  their  having  once  existed  ? — 
I think  there  is  more  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  they  have  ceased. 

When  a certain  sum  is  ordered  to  be  raised  upon  a barony  or  county,  by  a grand 
jury  presentment,  in  what  way  is  that  sum  apportioned  upon  each  iKirticular  pro- 
prietor ; is  it  apportioned  according  to  tlie  valuation  of  his  land,  or  according  to  the 
superficial  extent  of  his  property? — It  is  apportioned  upon  eacli  plough  land,  and 
it  is  very  unequal  of  course,  because  the  extent  of  land  differs  very  much  in  the 
plough  lands. 

' It  is  so  much  per  acre,  witlrout  reference  to  the  quality  of  each  acre  ? — It  is  so 
HHich  per  plough  land,  without  reference  to  the  number  or  quality  of  acres  in  the 
plough  land,  the  effect  is,  that  in  the  county  of  Cork,  one  farmer  has  to  pay  double 
ds  much  for  an  acre  as  another. 

The  present  relative  values  of  land  have  entirely  altered  from  the  values  at  the 
])ftriod  when  that  cstiiuate  was  mader—rVt’.S. 

‘ 3 E Is 
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Is  there  any  obstacle  that  prevents  a fresh  valuation  being  made  at  the  present 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  those  county  assessments  ? — That  object  has  been  taken  up 
by  Parliament,  hmJ  a Committee  is  employed  on  it. 

You  have  stated,  tliat  on  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  you 
were  jealous  of  the  nomination  proceeding  from  the  lord  lieutenants  of  counties,  on 
account  of  the  likelihood  that  they  would  be  biassed  by  political  views,  or  electioneer- 
ing views  with  respect  to  counties? — I think  there  would  he  great  reason  to 
apprehend  tiuit. 

In  point  of  fact,  do  not  tlie  recommendations  to  the  magistracy,  as  they  now  are 
given,  proceed  from  persons  of  that  rank  and  station  in  the  country  who  are  as 
likely  to  be  biassed  by  electioneering  views  as  any  person  to  be  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Lord  Lieutenant? — No  doubt  of  it ; but  then  there  is  some  check  on  that, 
in  the  discretion  which  the  chancellor  has  to  accede,  or  not,  to  such  recommen- 
dation. 

In,  England  yon  arc  aware  that  tiie  chancellor  lias  the  same  responsibility,  and 
that  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  recominendation  passes  through  the  custos 
rotulorum,  or  the  loi’d  lieutenant  of  the  county  ? — Yes. 

In  point  of  fact,  do  you  not  think,  that  instead  of  the  responsibility  being  now 
shared  by  a number  of  persons,  of  whom  the  recommender  to  the  magistracy  may 
he  uncertain  or  unknown,  that  there  would  be  a severer  responsibility  imposed  if  it 
belonged  to  one  individual  to  recoinincncl,  and  if,  in  the  face  of  the  county,  it  was 
known  that  no  nomination  took  place  without  his  interference? — It  strikes  me,  that 
the  lord  lieutenant’s  recommendation  (being  an  officer  of  such  importance)  would 
be,  in  most  cases,  conclusive  with  the  chancellor,  and  that  he  would  not  conceive 
himself  so  much  at  liberty  in  dealing  with  those  recommendations  from  the  lord 
lieutenants,  as  he  would  be  with  a recommendation  coming  from  a private 
gentleman. 

Do  you  not  think,  that  the  acknowledged  importance  of  the  office  and  its  re- 
sponsibility, and  its  duties,  being  discharged  under  the  obligation  of  an  oatli,  would 
be  a much  greater  check  upon  the  recommendation  of  magistrates  than  is  now 
considered  is  imposed? — My  opinion  is  by  no  means  satisfactorily  made  up  upon 
the  point;  what  I slated  was  as  matter  of  doubt  with  me,  and  not  a positive  opinion 
upon  the  subject.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  that  it  should  be  exercised  by  the 
lord  lieutenants  of  counties,  but  the  danger  Is,  tiiat  they  would  be  under  thoinlluence 
of  party  motives ; and  the  difficulty  that  would  arise  in  the  lord  diancellur  dealing 
with  a recommendation  coming  from  sucli  a high  quarter,  seems  to  bean  obstacle  to 
that  arrangement. 

If  the  vecominendation  now  proceeds  from  persons  holding  the  nominal  rank  of 
governors  of  counties,  you  do  not  tiiink  that  their  responsibility  would  be  diminished 
by  such  individuals  holding  that  trust? — The  governors  of  counties  do  not  hold 
situations  of  so  much  importance  as  the  lord  lieutenant  of  a county. 

Therefore,  do  you  think  that  their  responsibility  would  be  diminished  by  holding 
an  office  of  greater  station  and  importance  ? — The  responsibility  would  be  increased. 

Has  it  occurred  to  you,  whether  great  advantage  might  not  be  derived  from 
having  officers  of  this  rank,  with  a view  of  having  officers  of  known  responsibility, 
who  would  communicate  between  the  magistrates  of  the  county  and  government? — 

I think  very  great  advantage  would  arise  if  you  could  get  officers  perfectly  proper 
for  the  situation,  that  is,  persons  without  party  feeling  and  prejudice. 

■ You  mean  by  that,  persons  who  ivould  not  sacrifice  public  duty  to  political 
feeling? — Yes, 

You  recollect  that  the  lord  lieutenants  of  counties  in  England  are  persons  not 
only  of  high  political  station,  but  are  almost  necessarily,  from  their  station,  persons 
w’ho  have  particular  party  connections? — Yes;  but  there  is  a ^\ide  distinction  be- 
tween the  parties  in  England  and  the  parties  in  Ireland ; in  England  the  only  party 
distinction  is  that  between  persons  connected  wiili  government  and  those  who  are 
not,  that  is,  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties ; in  Ireland  the  parties,  I conceive,  arc 
Orange  and  Green,  Catholic  and  Protestant.  The  Whig  and  Tory  parties  are, 
both  parties  that  concur  in  a great  variety  of  measures,  and  perhaps  in  a wish  to 
promote  the  general  w’elfare  of  tlie  country;  in  Ireland  that  appears  to  me  not  to 
be  the  leading  object ; the  object  of  one  party  is  to  depress  the  other,  and  the  object 
the  other  party  has  is,  to  obtain  a station  which  he  thinks  he  ought  to  hold. 

Do  you  think  that  those  strong  prejudices  and  party  feelings  have  the  same, 
weight  amongst  those  who  would  naturally  become  the  depositaries  of  the  confidence 
of  government  ? — I fear  they  would. 

Do 
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Do  you  find  such  party  feelings  prevailing  amongst  the  higher  ranks  of  the  ma- 
gistrates?—I think  amongst  the  very  highest  ranks  of  magistrates  there  are  to  be 
found  very  strong  party  men  ; not  as  you  have  them  in  England,  but  as  we  have 
them  in  Ireland. 

Have  vou  not  known  inconvenience  to  arise  frequently  from  not  having  any 
channel  'of  communication  in  the  counties  of  Ireland  for  correspondence  with 
government? — I think  there  has  arisen  considerable  inconvenience  ; because  the  go- 
vernment, as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  has  been  obliged  to  l)old  a very 
general  correspondence  with  the  whole  country,  and  with  persons  that  they  do  not 
know  any  thing  about. 

Must  not  that  expose  the  government  to  receive  partial  misrepresentations,  from 
persons  neither  of  rank  nor  authority  sufficient  to  guide  them  in  their  judgment? — 
I think  it  does. 

Have  you  attendeil  at  the  proceedings  in  quarter  sessions  under  assistant  bar- 
risters r — Yes,  I liave. 

Do  any  practices  take  place  there  that  appear  to  be  attended  with  inconveni- 

cvice  ? There  arc  a great  many  inconveniences  connected  with  the  practices  at 

quarter  sessions.  In  the  county  of  Cork,  1 have  known  those  courts  to  be  extremely 
irretrular,  very  crowded,  and  the  business  conducted  in  the  worst  manner  possible. 

In  I’especi  to  swearing  of  witnesses  ?-^In  respect  to  swearing  witnesses,  very  great 
inconvenience  arises,  and  great  injustice,  in  consequence  of  the  habit  of  suborning 
persons  to  swear  to  the  service  of  process,  where  no  process  has  been  granted,  theo 
execution  issues  upon  the  process ; and  connected  with  the  execution,  there  is  this 
great  inconvenience,  that  it  is  not  executed  by  the  officer  of  the  court,  but  by  the 
parties  themselves. 

Are  the  person’s  goods  constantly  sold  under  the  execution? — The  person’s  goods 
are  constantly  sold  under  the  execution ; udien,  in  fact,  there  was  no  original  pro- 
cess and  when  the  party,  against  whom  the  execution  has  been  executed,  was 
totally  unaware  of  any  process  being  against  him. 

• • Are  parties,  who  have  obtained  judgments  at  quarter  sessions,  enabled  to  levy 
execution  in  their  own  persons? — They  are. 

■ Is  that  the  case  under  judgment  obtained  in  other  courts? — No. 

Is  that  practice  attended  with  inconvenience  ?— With  very  great  inconvenience, 
and  very  great  oppression. 

In  what  mode  are  oaths  administered  in  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  ?— They 
are  administered  in  the  usual  mode  in  which  oaths  are  administered  in  tlie  other 
courts  but  then  they  arc  administered  with  less  solemnity,  in  a hurried  indistinct 
manner. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  cai-eless  mode  of  administering  oaths  in  the  courts  m 
Ireland,  has  had  any  effect  in  extending  the  practice  of  perjury?— I think  it  must 
have  had  considerable  effect;  the  multiplication  of  oaths,  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  administered. 

Do  many  of  the  county  magistrates  attend  at  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  ? — ? 
Sometimes. 

Do  you  consider  it  desirable,  that  they  should  attend  the  court  of  quarter  ses- 
gions  ? I think  it  is  in  general  desirable  that  they  should  attend.  • 

Do  you  conceive,  that  a more  full  attendance  of  magbtrates  of  the  country 
would  be  obtained,  if  the  crown  business  of  the  court  of  quarter  session  were  sepa- 
rated from  tlie  civil  bill  jurisdiction  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would. 

Do  you  conceive,  that  that  object  would  be  attained,  if  it  were  made  imperative 
upon  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  to  commence  with  the  crown  business,  and  to 
prosecute  that  crown  business  to  its  termination  before  they  began  with  the  civil 
bills  ? — I think  it  would  be  a very  convenient  arrangement. 

Do  you  conceive,  that  any  inconvenience  arises  in  consequence  of  assistant  bar- 
risters bein<i  allowed  to  practise  in  courts  of  law  ? — I think  a great  inconvenience 
arises,  because  the  barrister  is  frequently  obliged  to  get  up  to  town  as  quickly  as  he 
can,  in  order  to  attend  to  his  own  clients. 

Do  you  not  conceive,  that  the  practice  which  allows  a judicial  officer  as  the 
assistant  barrister,  to  act  afterwards  as  a barrister  at  the' assizes,  is  a practice  at- 
tended with  injurious  results  ? — I think  great  inconvenience  results  from  it,  and  I 
have  known  v ery  awkward  circumstances  arising  out  of  it. 

Of  what  nature? — I mean,  when  barristers  are  solicited  to  take  briefs  in  cases 
wbere  they  have  been,  in  some  measure,  concerned  before  as  a judge,  or  in  sopie 
cases  where  they  have  actually  taken  briefs.  • ' , 
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Are  tliere  appeals  allowed  from  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  to  the  judge  of 
assize  ? — There  are.  , . . - m 

The  cases  to  which  you  allude  are  of  that  descrjptjon  r— They  are. 

It  there  were  several  counties  united  in  one  circuit,  and  the  entire  time  ot  a bars 
Tister  were  to  be  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  chairuian  of  quarter 
sessions  abstracting  him  wholly  from  the  other  duties  of  his  profes.sioii,  do  you 
conceive  that  that  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  system  ?— I think  a 
most  material  improvement,  and  quite  an  essential  one. 

Have  you  been  present  at  any  time,  at  the  administration  of  the  Insurrection 
Act  ? — Yes,  1 have. 

Where  ? — In  the  county  of  Cork. 

What  information  can  you  attbrd  to  the  Committee  upon  the  mode  of  its  admi* 
nistratioii  ?— The  mode  of  its  administration  is  very  simple  ; the  prisoners,  wlio  are 
picked  up  in  the  county,  in  consequence  of  having  been  out  at  night,  arc  brought 
before  the  judge  and  tlic  magistrate,  and  they  are  then  called  upon  to  show  what 
was  tlie  cause  of  their  being  out.  _ . 

Have  you  been  present,  so  as  to  be  able  to  inform  the  Committee,  whether  you 
conceive  the  law  was  fairly  and  impartially  administered  by  the  bench  r— By  the 
bench,  I am  sure  it  was  always  impartially  administered ; but  it  is  very  difficult  for 
it  to  be  impartially  administered  by  the  magistrates;  a person  may  have  been  taken 
up  by  accident,  whom  the  magistrate  may  consider  to  be  a dangerous  person,  am! 
though  he  may  not  be  amenable  to  the  Insurrection  Act,  he  may  think  it  a good 
thing  to  get  him  taken  out  of  the  way. 

Have  you  known  instances  where  such  a thing  has  occurred  ?— 1 have. 

And  where  the  execution  of  the  sentence  has  followed  conviction? — No;  in  the 
inatanccs  that  I allude  to  the  execution  did  not  follow  ; but  some  of  the  magistrates 
were  very  much  disappointed  that  it  did  not. 

•Do  you  allude  to  the  county  of  Cork  or  Limerick  ? — To  the  county  of  Cork. 

Have  YOU  been  present  at  its  administration  in  the  county  of  Limerick  ? — No. 
Have  you  been  over  able  to  compare  the  effect  of  a conviction  under  the  Insur- 
rection Act,  with  that  of  a conviction  under  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  country,  through 
the  medium  of  a judge  and  jury  ? — The  effect  t consider  to  be  quite  different;  the 
effect  under  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  country  is  always  to  produce  a good  impres- 
sion upon  the  people,  whereas  under  the  Insurrection  a'Vct  I think  there  is  always 
a bad  impression  left  upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 

How  do  they  leave  a bad  impression  ? — They  consider  tiiat  it  is  a law  out  of  the 
ordinary  course,  and  they  are  often  put  to  great  inconvenience  when  quite  innocent 
of  any  offence,  under  the  Insurrectipn  Act ; they  conceive  it  is  a violent  measure. 

Do  they  apply  that  cliaracter  of  violence  to  the  provisions  ot  the  Act  as  coniining 
them  within  their  houses,  or  to  the  sentences  which  are  pas.sed  in  consequence  of 
the  convictions  under  it  ? — I think  to  both. 

Does  not  that  difference  of  feeling  arise  in  some  measure  from  this  circumstance, 
that  they  consider  that  they  have  an  interest  in  putting  down  the  offences  which  are 
cognizable  by  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land  ; whereas  they  are  rather  interested  in 
the  continuance  of  those  offences  against  which  the  Insurrection  Act  is  levelled,  as 
being  in  some  measure  parties  to  the  commission  of  them?— No;  I do  not  think 
the  difference  of  feeling  arises  out  of  that,  because  I do  not  think  the  people  consider 
themselves  as  having  an  interest  in  the  continuance  of  those  offences  under  the 
Insurrection  Act.  The  principal  objection  to  the  Insurrection  Act  is,  that  it  leaves 
the  minds  of  the  people  sore  as  it  was  before  ; and  though  it  tends  to  quiet  for  the 
moment,  it  leaves  them  I think  worse  than  they  wei'e  before. 

Is  not  a large  portion  of  the  lower  classes  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  those 
associations  and  practices  against  which  the  Insurrection  Act  is  levelled? — No 
doubt  of  it. 

A much  larger  portion  than  are  concerned  in  offences  cognizable  by  the  common' 
law  in  peaceable  times  ? — Yes.  • • i • i 

And  it  is  natural  that  persons  who  are  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  m tl»e 
ewnmission  of  offences,  should  be  adverse  to  a law  which  tends  to  prevent  an 
punish  such  offences?— No  doubt  it  is  perfectly  natural. 

In  point  of  fact,  do  you  not  think  it  natural  that  the  people  should  have  a greater 
sympathy  for  a man  who  is  tried  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  than  they  would  have 
for  a sheep  stealer  or  a murderer  ? — Yes.  . . 

And  that  sympathy  must  ttdd  to  the  feeling  which  is  produced  by  a convictio 
under  the  Act? — It  does.  ' — 
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TI0  vou  not  conceive  thnt  the  causes  of  offences  which  are  cognizable  under  the 
Wb  tebov  Act,  namely,  assaulting  habitations,  sending  threrttening  letters,  and  acts 
hat  description,  are  precisely  of  the  same  natnre  with  the  offences  wbjch  are 
cognizable  under  the  Insurrection  Act?- Yes.  Tlie  people  who  commit  offences 
and  who  are  perfectly  aware  that  they  are  amenable  to  law  lor  those  offences,  yet 
consider  that  they  have  a right  to  be  punished  by  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land  and 
feey  do  not  consider  that  you  deal  fairly  with  them  when  yon  go  out  of  the  ordinary 

mode  of  the  law  to  punish  them.  • f 

Do  vou  think  this  feelina;  connects  itself  with  the  absence  of  a jury,  or  is  Jt  refer- 
able to  the  general  character  of  the  law?— I think  it  is  referable  to  the  absence  ot 
a iurv,  and  to  the  general  character  of  the  law  also.  - 

ilave  vou  ever  known,  in  vour  experience,  any  instances  in  which  the  juries  at 
assizes  or  special  commissions;  have  appeared  to  you  to  be  intimidated,  and  not  to 
have  done  their  duty  ?— I never  knew  an  instance  where  they  were  intimidated,  or 
where  they  did  not  do  their  duty.  . . . , . • , cr,  . v „ 

Have  vou  ever  known  attempts  made  to  intimidate  juries  ?— There  may  have  been 
attempts,  but  I never  knew  a case  in  which  they  have  shown  intimidation. 

Is  there  not  a great  distinction  made  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  jurors_  and 
tlie  attendance  of  witnesses  ? — A very  great  distinction  ; they  consider  that  a jurdi 
is  bound  to  attend,  but  that  a witness  comes  of  his  own  accord. 

In  many  instances  has  not  the  intimidation  of  witnesses,  or  the  acts  of  violence 
aeainst  witnesses,  proceeded  and  been  connected  with  the  horror  which  they  feel  of 
approvers?— Yes,  constantly  ; I never  knew  in  the  country  any  thing  like  an  attack 
or  bad  feelings  felt  towards  a juryman  for  having  convicted: 

■\Vith  a view  of  giving  security  to  the  tribunal,  and  removing  as  far  as  such 
a circumstance  could  remove  it  from  the  minds  of  people,  the  opinion,  that  the 
magistrates  were  acting  not  exactly  in  the  character  of  judges  under  the  Insun-ection 
Act  - do  you  not  think  that  their  being  sworn  publicly  in  court  before  they  took 
any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  bench,  or  in  pronouncing  tlie  sentence,  would 
have  a good  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people?—!  am  sure  it  would  have  a good 

you  not  think  it  would  have  some  effect  upon  the  magistrates  themselves^  in 
giving  more  solemnity  to  the  Act  which  they  are  performing?— I think  it 

Have  vou  not  heard,  that  it  has  been  necessary  in  some  places  to  refer  to  a higher 
class  of  inen  than  those  who  are  usually  employed  as  petty  jurors,  to  ensure  a good 
attendance  of  suitable  persons  ?— I think  this  class  of  jiirorg  are  referred  to,  not  m 
consequence  of  there  bei  ug . among  the  inferior  description  of  jurors  any  persons 
that  would  not  do  their  duty,  but  in  order  to  give  greater  weight  and  solemnity  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  court.  • • i i 

Have  any  instances  come  within  your  knowledge  in  which  an  opinion  has  been 
prevalent,  that  one  of  the  jury  might  be  either  seduced  or  intimidated  from  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  and  which  opinion  has  contributed  to  the  impunity  and  exten- 
sion of  crime? — No.  . , , , .i  e 

With  respect  to  the  possession  of  the  elective  franchise  by  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  forty  shilling  freeholders  are  now  regis- 
tered do  you  think  that  those  who  exercise  the  ri^ht  are  elevated  in  their  own 
notion  by  the  possession  of  that  franchise  r— I think  iti  the  towns  that  they  are,  but 
in  die  country  that  they  are  not,  because  in  the  country  they  act  merely  by  the 
drreclions  of  their  landlords ; they  consider  that  they  are  bound  to  do  so. 

Generally  speaking,  they  implicitly  obey  the  direction  they  receive? — Generally 
.speaking  they  do. 

Do  you  think  that,  in  their  own  scale  of  existence,  they  are  raised  by  Us  pos- 
session or  otherwise?— I think  they  are  not  at  all. 

Do  you  not  think  that  in  some  points  of  view  they  are  degraded  by  possessing 

it? I think,  in  some  points  of  view,  they  are ; because,  being  obliged  to  obey 

the  landlords,  it  is  of  course  a degradation  in  the  exercise  of  that  right. 

Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  that  those  who  are  registered  in 
thismanhev  as  freeholders,  (the  question  refers  to  those  who  are  not  bom  fide  free- 
holders, 'but  who  are  registered  for  freeliolds)  are  more  poor  and  dependent  than 
tenantry  who  are  not  registered  r — It  frequently  happens  so. 

Have  you  not  knowp  instances  where  that  dependence  is  increased  and  continued 
bv  those  who  liave  the  authority  over  them,  with  a view  of  having  a more  entire 

00 


John  O'Drhchii, 
Esrj. 


15  ]une  i'82'4. 
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hihn  O'Dnschil,  control  ovci'  them  in  case  of  elections  ? — 1 have  no  doubt  that  may  be  tlic  case  in 
^ some  instances. 

* What  is  the  feeling,  generally,  of  Catholics  at  present  with  regard  to  tlie  possession 
15  of  this  franchise,  do  tliey  consider  it  a political  advantage  to  tlieir  body  ?— They  do; 

they  consider  it  an  advantage  to  their  body  ; but  the  general  feeling,  I think,  is,  that 
they  would  be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  forty  shilling  freeholders,  provided  the 
question  of  emancipation  was  settled,  but  not  otlierwise. 

Why  not  otherwise?— Because  they  think  the  forty  shilling  freehold  system  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  Catliolic  body. 

That  is  on  account  of  their  numerical  superiority  ? — Yes. 

Do  they  think  that  the  Catliolic  freeholders  are,  generally  speaking,  iiicliued  to 
vote  for  those  who  are  the  friends  of  their  emancipation  in  preference  to  otliers, 
unless  compelled  by  their  landlords  to  vote  for  others? — I think  tliey  are,  and  in 
some  cases  they  would  make  a struggle  to  do  so. 

But  in  very  few  instances  have  they  resisted  the  direction  of  the  landlords? — In 
the  towns  they  are  not  at  all  under  the  directions  of  the  landlords. 

But  the  freeholders  in  towns  are  not,  generally  speaking,  the  class  you  have  been 
describing? — •There  are  great  numbers  also  in  the  country  who  would  vote  inde- 
pendently. 

Do  you  consider  that  a modification  of  the  elective  franchise,  with  a view  to  the 
limitation  of  the  number  of  electors  by  rai.sing  the  qualification,  could  take 
place  without  danger  to  the  state,  unless  accompanied  by  some  concession  to  the  Ca- 
tholic population  of  Ireland? — I think,  unless  accompanied  with  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  alter  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands. 

Have  you  any  doubt,  that  the  suggestion  of  an  alteration  in  the  law  in  this  parti- 
cular, unless  accompanied  by  Catholic  emancipation,  v'ould  produce  the  greatest 
possible  irritation  throughout  the  country  ? — I have  no  doubt  that  it  would  ; I am 
sure  it  would. 


Mcrcurii,  16°  die  Junii,  1824. 

The  Right  Honouuaule  LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON, 

IN  THE  CHAIU. 


Mr.  Richard  Simpson,  called  in  ; and  lilxamiited. 


Mr. 

Richard 


YOU  are  a Homan  Catholic? — Yes. 

You  are  law  agent  to  Lord  Ventry  ? — I am. 

And  trustee  to  his  property? — Yes,  one  of  the  trustees. 

In  what  part  of  the  county  is  Lord  Venlry’s  property  ? — Part  of  it  is  in  the  barony 
of  Corcaguinny  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  part  in  the  barony  of  Magonihy. 

Was  that  part  of  the  county  disturbed  ? — The  barony  of  Corcaguinny  was  not 
disturbed,  at  least  I am  not  aware  that  it  was. 

Is  that  a part  of  the  country  in  which  the  linen  manufactory  is  established  ? — 
It  is. 

Is  it  carried  on  to  any  considerable  extent  tliere? — It  is  considered  that  the 
tenantry  generally  make  one  half  year's  I’ent  by  the  linen  trade. 

The  eastern  parts  of  the  county  of  Kerry  were  those  parts  in  which  the  distur- 
bances prevailed,  were  they  not? — The  eastern  and  northern  parts. 

In  those  parts,  do  you  know  whether  the  linen  manufacture  exists? — I rather 
think  not,  to  any  extent,  in  Clanrnaurice  or  in  Iraghticoniior. 

Do  you  think  that  the  linen  manufacture  enables  the  tenants  to  give  more  rent 
than  they  otherwise  would  do  ?— Certainly  it  does. 

And  the  rents  are  higher,  in  consequence  of  its  being  established  in  the  country?— 
I should  suppose  that  the  tenants  are  enabled  to  pay  higher  rents. 

Do  you  know  what  a aeaver  earns  by  the  day? — No,  1 do  not  know;  I believe 
they  are  paid  by  the  piece  or  by  the  yard.  I do  not  exactly  know'. 

What  appears  to  you  to  be  the  causes  of  the  disturbances  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ? — 
I do  not  myself  know  of  any  particular  cause,  but  I have  heard  them  atti’ibuted  to 
various  causes  ; I do  not  know  any  of  them  myself. ' 

Are  lhe  people  in  a state  of  great  distress,  in  the  part  of  the  country  you  are 
acquainted  aith? — In  Clanrnaurice,  I think  the  labouring  people  are  in  distress- 

Arc 
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Are  they  very  numerous? — In  villages  they  are;  in  small  villages,  inlmbiteci  by 
lubourers,  they  seem  to  be  in  a very  mi.serabic  state. 

Do  tiic  people  generally  live  in  villages,  in  that  part  of  the  county? — Not  so 
ninch  as  in  Corcaguinny  ; in  Corcaguiuny,  they  generally  live  in  villages.  . 

You  think  them  'less  distressed  where  they  live  in  villages,  tliaii  where  they  live 
scattered  over  the  country  ? — This  depends  on  circumstances ; labourers  who  live  in 
villages,  and  who  liave  not  employment,  are  generally  very  miserable.  In  Corea-, 
guinny,  the  farmers  live  in  villages,  and  are  less  distressed  than  in  the  other 
baronies  that  I am  acquainted  with. 

What  is  the  reason  of  their  living  in  villages;  do  they  hold  tlie  land  in  joint 
tenantcy  ?— Generally,  in  joint  tenantcy. 

Do  vou  attribute  tlie  diminution  of  distress,  which  you  have  stated  to  exist  in 
Covcag^iinny  as  compared  with  Clanmaurice,  to  the  circumstance  of  their  living  in 
villages,  or  to  any  other  circumstance? — I attribute  the  ditlerence  which  exists,  to 
the  linen  manufacture  and  fishery.  The  women  and  children  are  generally  em- 
ployed in  tlie  manufacture  of  linen.  The  fishery  affords  a good  deal  of  employ- 
ment. 

Do  yon  conceive  that  the  employment  which  they  have  in  tlie  linen  manufacture, 
and  in  fisheries,  has  induced  them  to  establish  theirisclves  in  villages,  either  in 
the  interior  or  on  the  sea  coast? — I do  not  know  wiiat  induced  them  to  establish 
themselves  in  villages  ; but  I understand  that  they  have  always,  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  lived  in  villages. 

What  is  the  general  tenure  of  land  in  Kerry  ? — The  length  of  term  is  according 
to  circumstances. 

On  Lord  Ventry’s  estate? — There  they  have  generally  leases  for  lives  ; the  late 
Lord  Ventry  generally  granted  lives;  three  lives,  I believe. 

Do  the  peasantry  hold  immediately  under  the  landlord? — On  Lord  Ventry  s 
estate,  they  generally  did. 

Are  there  no  middle  men  on  Lord  Ventry 's  estate  r — On  some  part  of  the  estate 
there  are  ; but,  generally  speaking,  the  tenantry  held  immediately  from  Lord  Ventry. 
There  are  some  parts  of  the  estate  that  are  set  to  middle  men. 

Is  there  more  than  one  middle  man  ki  any  part  of  the  estate,  between  Lord 
Ventry  and  the  occupying  tenants? — The  estate  is  very  extensive;  and  1 cannot 
state,  from  my  own  knowledge,  whether  there  are  or  not. 

IJow  many  acres  do  you  suppose  it  consists  of? — I do  not  know  ; indeed  it  ex- 
tends a good  many  miles. 

Have  there  been  any  considerable  farms  tliat  have  fallen  out  of  lease,  since  you 
have  had  the  management  of  that  property.'' — 1 have  not  the  sole  management 
of  it. 

Since  you  have  been  acquainted  with  it? — I believe  there  were  a good  many; 
yes,  there  were  some. 

ere  those  farms  relet  ? — Generally,  tliey  were. 

In  reletting  those  farnjs,  were  they  relcL  to  the  same  number  of  individuals  who 
had  formerly  held  them,  or  were  any  individuals  deprived  of  their  land  in  conse- 
quence of  that  reletting  ? — ’I  hey  are  generally  relet  to  the  occupying  tenants,  that 
is,  where  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be  honest. 

Then  you  do  not  conceive  that  any  reduction  of  the  population  on  that  estate  has 
taken  place,  in  consequence  of  the  reletting  of  those  particular  farms? — No 
reduction  in  tlie  population,  certainly. 

Lord  Ventry  is  a considerable  tithe  proprietor  in  that  part? — Yes. 

Does  I.ord  Ventry  adopt  any  system  upon  his  estate,  to  prevent  the  subdivision 
of  holdings,  and  alienation  of  parts  of  them,  the  tenants  to  whom  he  lets  tliem  t — 
The  present  Lord  Ventry  has  only  lately  got  into  the  possession  of  his  estate,  and 
I believe  has  not  adopted  any  system  for  that  purpose. 

Has  any  such  system  been  adopted  on  the  estate  as  long  as  you  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  management  of  it  ?■ — I cannot  exactly  state  from  my  recollec- 
tion ; I rather  think  that  there  were  penal  clauses  introduced  into  the  leases,  to 
prevent  the  tenants  from  underletting,  but  I cannot  state  from  my  recollection  with 
accuracy. 

Do  you  know  tliat  the  holdings  have  been  subdivided  by  tenants  to  whom  they 
have  been  let? — Yes,  1 believe  they  have. 

Do  you  apprehend  that  the  proprietor  has  any  means  of  preventing  such  prac- 
tices ? — There  are  no  means  after  having  granted  a lease,  unless  he  reserved  a olauw 
in  the  lease  to  prevent  a subdivision.  ■ . 

20.  3 E 4 Would 


Mr. 

Richard  Siinpsou. 


16  June  1 824. 
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Mt.  Would  such  resei'vation  be  effectual  ? — I cannot  say  that  it  would,  I do  not  think 

• Ridaril  Swt'pson,  it  would  ; of  course,  if  tie  acted  strictly,  he  might  in  some  degree  prevent  sub- 

V ^ ■'  divisions;  but,  however,  they  would  endeavour  to  evade  the  restrictions,  and  to 

j6  Juiif  iS'^4.  subdivide. 

Could  such  subdivision  be  carried  into  effect  if  they  were  restricted  from  building 
new  houses  upon  their  holdings  ?— That  is  the  only  way,  1 think,  at  least  that  would 
be  tiie  most  effectual,  of  preventing  subdivision. 

Could  such  a clause,  prohibiting  them  from  erecting  new  houses,  be  carried  into 
execution  without  producing  irritation  in  the  minds  of  the  tenants?— I think  it 
would  produce  irritation;  I know  an  instance  where  the  tenantry  of  part  of  an 
estate  in  the  barony  of  Iveragh  felt  a good  deal  annoyed  when  the  landlord  inti- 
mated his  intention  to  get  rid  of  a few  of  the  tenants  ; he  thought  that  the  farm 
was  overstocked,  that  there  was  too  great  a number  of  tenants  upon  it. 

Would  the  tenants  feel  that  it  was  an  act  of  injustice  or  oiiprcssion  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord,  if  he  prevented  them  from  erecting  new  buildings,  or  if  he 
demolished  buildings  which  they  had  erected  without  bis  consent? — I do  believe 
they  would. 

What  was  tiie  instance  to  which  you  alluded  ? — It  was  a gentleman  in  the 
baronv  of  Iveragh,  that  wished  to  reduce  the  population  upon  one  part  of  the  pro- 
perty,' and  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  tenants;  those  u’lioin  he  intended  to  remove 
were  very  much  annoyed  at  it. 

Were  they  tenants  holding  under  leases  or  agreements,  or  tenants  who  had 
received  subdivisions  of  holdings  without  his  consent  ? — T liclieve  they  were  tenant.s 
who  had'  got  in  under  his  tenants. 

Had  any  lease  expired  at  that  moment  ? — No;  1 believe  the  immediate  tenants 
held  under  agreements,  I cannot  indeed  be  particular  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
tenure. 

By  w'hat  legal  right  did  the  landlord  conceive  that  he  could  turn  the  tenants  out 
upon  the  occasion  to  which  you  allude? — I do  not  know  exactly  what  right  he 
thought  he  had,  but  I believe  that  unless  he  thought  he  had  a right  lie  would 
not  have  done  it;  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  particulars,  but  I know  it  was 
his  wish,  and  that  he  had  dii'ccted  those  steps  to  be  taken,  and  that  a gentleman 
in  the  country,  a friend  of  his,  prevented  the  agent  from  adopting  his  direc- 
tions, as  he  thought  the  population  would  have  been  in  a state  of  actual 
rebellion,  if  he  had  insisted  on  it. 

'J'he  tenants  were  then  not  removed  ? — They  were  not  removed  for  that  reason. 

You  did  not  happen  to  hear  whether  this  removal  was  in  consequence  of  the  expi- 
ration of  previously  existing  tenures? — It  was  not  in  consequence  of  tliat  certainly, 
as  the  persons  intended  to  be  removed  had  got  into  possession  under  some  agree- 
ment with  the  immediate  tenants. 

You  do  not  know  that  it  was  intended  to  remove  tenants  who  luid  no  right  of 
occupation? — I believe,  and  as  well  as  I recollect,  the  tenants  held  as  tenants  from 
year  to  year,  or  tenants  at  will  on  that  part  of  the  estate,  and  tliey  sublet  holdings 
to  under  tenants,  each  of  whom  perhaps  held  only  a cabin  and  a few  acres ; and  the 
gentleman  wished  to  get  rid  of  these  under  tenants,  thinking  there  were  too  many 
upon  the  estate. 

Do  you  think  that  is  a principle  ivliicli  is  acted  upon  in  more  cases  than  in  that  to 
which  you  have  alluded  ? — I never  heard  of  any  other  particular  instance. 

Do  you  not  conceive  in  the  management  of  land  that  a very  general  impression 
prevails,  that  in  the  reletting  of  laud  it  is  necessary  and  expedient  to  diminish  the 
number  of  tenants,  and  to  consolidate  the  small  farms,  which  have  formerly  been  m 
separate  holdings  ? — It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  it  would  be  expedient,  where  the 
estate  is  fully  improved  ; but  on  waste  grounds  I should  think  that  it  is  not  so,  and 
that  it  would  be  a step  towards  improvement  if  tenants  were  induced  to  occupy  those 
waste  grounds. 

The  last  observation  you  have  made  applies  to  bog  and  mountain  land? — Yes. 

But  on  the  arable  land  a contrary  feeling  exists  ? — Certainly. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  that  contrary  feeling  is  acted  upon  pretty  extensively, 
when  the  leases  expire.^ — I know  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  men, 
that  it  would  be  the  right  course. 

Have  you  ever  conversed  with  any  one  intelligent  individual,  concerned  in  flic 
management  of  the  better  class  of  land,  who  did  adopt  an  opinion  contrary  to- that 
you  have  alluded  to? — No,  I cannot  say  that  I have. 

^ ^ .You 
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You  have  stated  tliat  vou.  tliiiik  preveuting  persons  .fi'om  building  additional 
houses  on  land,  would  be  an  effectual  remedy  against  the  subletting,  and  the  increase 

of  population  on  it?— I think  it  would  be  the  most  effectual.  . 

Would  not  persons  contrive  to  live  in  the  same  house  ?— They  might  evade  the 

restriction  in  that  way.  ‘ • 

Do  not  successive  generations  live  in  the  same  house,  fiither  and  the  father  s wife, 
the  son  and  son’s  wife,  and  the  grandson  and  grandson’s  wife?— Ves I have  known 
instances  where  they  have  done  so,  notivithsUuiding  all  1 could  do  to  induce  them  to 
leave  tlicir  holding,  and  remove  to  another  part  of  the  land. 

Have  not  each  of  those  families  a portion  of  the  land  assigned  them  ?— They 
generally  have ; they  arrange  amongst  themselves  as  to  the  quantity  of  stock  that 
they  bring  on  the  farm,  wiieii  they  hold  in  common. 

Does  not  it  often  happen  that  the  tenants  of  one  town  land  would  consider  the 
introduction  of  a tenant  from  a neighbouring  town  I.'intl  to  be  as  great  an  encroach- 
ment upon  their  understood  rights,  as  the  introduction  of  a person  from  a totally 
different  part  of  the  country?— Yes,  certainly. 

Can  you  state  what  are  the  rates  of  tithe  which  are  charged  by  Lord  Ventry  ?— 
No,  I do  not  know  what  the  rates  are;  he  employs  an  agent,  and  I do  not  exactly 
know. 

There  is  a considerable  quantity  of  flax  grown  for  the  linen  manufacture  m that 
baroay  ? — There  is. 

Have  you  ever  been  informed  that  the  impropriate  tithe  charges  upon  that  flax 
amounts  to  24 an  acre? — I never  heard  it. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  inode  of  valuing  tithe,  which  is  practised  in 
Kerry  ? — I believe  the  mode  is  this ; the  valuators  go  to  the  ground,  whilst  the  crop 
is  grow’ing,  and  lay  a valuation  upon  it  at  that  time. 

That  is  considerably  before  the  harvest? — Before  the  harvest. 

Is  there  regular  employment  for  the  people  in  the  00110117  you  are  acquainted 
with  ? — In  the  barony  of  Clanmaurice  there  is  not;  in  Corcaguinny  they  are  a good 
deal  employed,  in  consequence  of  having  the  linen  manufacture. 

Is  there  any  agricultural  employment,  alter  tlie  digging  out  of  the  potatoes? — 
When  they  make  their  rent  by  butter,  tiiey  have  not  any  regular  employment,  unless 
when  it  happens  that  the  roads  are  to  be  repaired. 

At  what  time  of  the  year  does  tlie  country  agricultural  employment  begin,  at  what 
time  in  the  spring? — They  generally  commence  preparing  the  ground  for  tillage 
about,  I think,  February  or  lilarcli. 

Then  the  great  proportion  of  the  population  are  wholly  unemployed  from  the 
month  of  November  till  the  month  of  March  ? — Yes,  in  the  districts  where  they 
make  their  rents  by  butler. 

Is  not  that  the  case  where  they  make  their  rents  by  corn  ? — When  they  make 
tlieir. rents  by  corn,  of  course  they  are  more  employed  than  they  are  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  they  make  their  vents  by  butter. 

Has  the  barony  of  Corcaguinny  been  tranquil,  during  the  two  last  years?— The^ 
barony  of  Corcaguinny  has  been  tranquil.  I have  not  heard  of  any  instance  of 
any  tiling  like  disturbance. 

Have  any  special  sessions,  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  been  held  in  that  ba- 
rony?— I believe  not.-  . , • . 

Has  that  barony  been  placed  under  the  Insurrection  Act? — It,  has;  and,  I b(J- 
lieve,  still  is  under  the  Insurrection  Act ; the  police  are  stationed  there.  ^ 

Has  not:lhe  police  been  generally  established  in  the  county  of  Kerry  r — Yes. 
t Has  the  conduct  of  the  police  been  such  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  country 
inhabitants  of  the  county  ?— In  Corcaguinny  it  has. 

Throughout  the  county  ? — -Yes;  I believe  so. 

Are  the  individuals,  who  are  the  police  of  tlie  county  of  Kerry,  natives  of  that 
county  or  strangers  ? — I .believe  they  arc  natives-of  that  county. 

If  they  had  been  entire  strangers  in  the  county,  do  you  think  their  efficiency 
would  have  been  as  great  as  U now  is  r— If  they  became  acquainted  with  the  locality 
of  the  country  it  might  have  been  ; I should  imagine,  that  until  _ they  became 
acquainted  with  the  locality  of  the  country,  they  would  not  be  so  efficient. 

Do  you  not  consider  that  the  appointment  of  sons  of  respectable  farmers  in  the 
county  to  the  situation  of  police  men  is  a bounty,  and  an  encourage  lient  to  the 
go()d  conduct  of  those  farmei's  who  seek  such  appointments  ? — "S  es,  certainly. 

Do  Roman  Catholics  consider  it  a matter  ot  grievance  that  they  are  not  eligibJc 


'to  the  ofiicQ  of  sheriff? — They  do. 

fiO. 


Whtt 


Mr. 

JUcfuird  Simpsov. 
,iS  Ji'ne.  1824. 
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What  are  the  circumstances  that  lead  them  to  feel  their  exclusion  from  that 
Richard  Simyson.  office  in  the  character  of  a grievance  ?— I think  the  particular  case  m which  they 

' . ^ feel  it  is,  where  there  arc  questions  to  be  tried  betwixt  persons  ot  different  political 

jC  June  1824.  principles.  . ^ ..r  • • n-  • • 

Do  you  mean  in  impaniielling  juries  ?— Yes;  m impannelling  juries. 

Are  Catholics  often  summoned  to  attend  juries?— In  Keri-y  they  are. 

Are  there  any  Orange  associations  in  the  district  of  country  you  are  acquainted 

p I never  heard  of  any  such  association,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which 

I believe  existed  in  one  part  of  the  county. 

Where  is  that? — In  Tarbert. 

Has  that  been  a disturbed  part  of  the  country, oratranquil  part  of  the  country?— 
It  is  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  I believe  it  has  been  more 
disturbed  than  other  parts  of  the  county. 

In  what  barony  is  it  ?— It  is  in  the  barony  of  Iraghticonnor. 

Has  not  that  barony  been  among  the  most  disturbed  baronies  in  your  county  ?— 

I heard  that  it  was  the  most  disturbed ; it  is  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of 

Limerick.  , , , • ..v 

Are  you  acquainted  with  any  college  lands,  or  any  church  lands  in  the  county  of 
Kerry? — Yes;  I know  where  they  lie. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  condition  of  the  people,  the  occupymg  tenantry,  is 
better  or  worse  upon  those  college  lands  than  upon  the  adjacent  lands,  which  are 
the  property  of  individual  proprietors  ?— I have  not  observed  any  difference.  _ 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  subdivision  of  property,  and  the  multiplication  of 
houses  goes  on  as  rapidly  upon  the  college  lands,  as  upon  the  lands  belonging  to 
individual  proprietors  ?— I have  observed  no  difference  whatever  ; the  college  lands 
are  generally  tenanted  by  the  same  description  of  people  as  the  other  parts  of  the 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  forty  shilling  freehold  franchise  has  had  the  effect  of 
multiplying  the  number  of  people,  and  increasing  the  subdivision  of  properly? 

I should  think  it  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  subdivision  of  .property;  but 
I think  they  would  subdivide  if  there  were  no  such  inducement. 

Dr.  John  Richard  Elmore,  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

YOU  are  a native  of  England  ? — lam. 

Have  you  been  residing  for  any  time  in  Ireland  ? — I have  been  constantly  residing 
there  the  last  twelve  years,  and  for  the  preceding  six  year.s,  more  or  less;  altogether 
nearly  eighteen  years. 

In  what  part  of  Ireland  have  you  chiefly  resided  ?-r-Moslly  in  . the  county  of 
Cork ; for  the  last  twelve  years,  in  the  town  of  Clonakilty. 

In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  town  of  Clonakilty  when  first  you  settled 
there, referring  to  the  means  of  providing  employment  tor  the  people? — At  that 
time  the  linen  manufacture  was  just  commencing>  and  that  has  continued  to  enlarge 
since. 

Can  you  inform  the  Committee  to  what  extent  it  has  now  reached,  the  annual 
-value  of  the  sales  ? — Within  the  last  three  or  four  months  they  received  a little 
check,  in  consequence  of  stopping  the  bounty ; prior  to  that  it  was  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred  pounds  per  vveek. 

To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  increase  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clonakilty? — More  to  individual  exertion  than  any  thing  else. 

fn  wbftt  way  were  those  individual  exertions  made? — Generally  speakingj  the 
landlords  immediately  in  its  neighbourhood,  having  foimd,  the  importance  of  it  to 
themselves,  encouraged  the  growth  of  flax.  The  demand  created  a supply  further, 
and  by,  that  means  it  has  been  progressive;  the  demand  having  been  sought  and 
found  ffir  the  linens,  the  supply  immediately  followed  by  the  encouragement  of 
price.  _ V 

Was  any  step  taken  to  establish  a linen  manufactory  in  Clonakilty? — ^ 
proprietor.  Lord  Shannon,  the  moment  he  found  its  importance  to  himself  and  his 
estate  generally,  he  immediately  established  a linen  market  there,  and  built  a linen 
.hall,  at  his  own  cost,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  tlie  moment  it  was  suggested  to 
him  ; and  gave  every  convenience  that  could  be  given  to.the  infant,  trade.,  _ 
Has  there  been  an  officer  appointed  by  the  tinen  Board  connected  with  tl)^ 
market? — There  has  been  an  officer  there  piany  years,  appointed,  ,!  believe,  as  in^y 
as  twenty  or  twenty-five ; but  on  the  death  of  the  late  one,  a very  indefatigable  0®®®^ 
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seal  master,  and  his  exertions  have  tended  Dr. 

fi  great  deal  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  market.  v' ' • 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  extension  of  the  linen  market  in  that  county 
upon  the  state  and  condition  of  the  pea.santry?— A decided  improvement,  and 
a perfect  tranquillity  of  the  country,  to  such  an  extent,  that  even  in  the  dreadful 
state  of  famine,  we  had  no  instance  of  any  weaver  or  any  person  so  connected  with 
the  linen  manufacture,  making  any  application  for  relief,  with  one  exception,  and  that 
was  a case  where  a poor  man  s loom  was  taken  on  some  tithe  decree ) that  was  the 
only  exception. 

Have  you  been  able  to  compare  the  state  of  the  habitations  of  the  weavers  and 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture,  with  the  habitations  of  those  who 
have  not  such  means  of  employment.’’ — As  far  as  the  towns  are  concerned,  I think 
they  are  better ; but  though  the  manufacture  has  diffused  itself  among  the  peasantry, 

I do  not  see  any  decided  improvement. 

Then  in  the  case  where  the  extension  of  the  linen  manufacture  takes  place  among 
the  agriculture'  population,  do  you  consider  that  it  tends  rather  to  augment  the 
profit°of  the  landlord  than  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  peasant? — I do,  most 
decidedly. 

Do  you  consider  it  has  that  tendency  exclusively,  or  that  in  any  degree  it  adds 
to  the  comfort  of  the  peasant  ? — It  must  in  a certain  degree,  inasmuch  as  any  thing 
tliat  increases  the  portion  of  money  that  goes  through  his  hands;  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  will  use  a lai'ger  proportion  to  provide  his  own  comforts. 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  tenants  are  not  employed  in  the  linen  manufacture,  is 
there  no  occupation  whatever  for  the  women  and  children  of  the  peasantry? — 

Nothing  more  than  the  making  of  their  own  coarse  clothing,  which  in  the  whole 
of  that  part  is  entirely  made  by  themselves,  at  least  with  very  little  exception; 

I believe  tlie  only  exception  is  the  outward  cloak. 

Is  the  employment  which  is  derived  to  them  from  this  manufacture  of  doathing 
sufficient  to  occupy  them  for  any  considerable  portion  of  the  year  r — Not  by  any 
means ; in  the  first  place  they  have  not  material  to  make  clothing  enough  for 
themselves ; the  state  of  their  clothing  is  most  wretched ; nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  dreadful  than  the  state  of  their  covering,  either  by  night  or  by  day;  it  is  one 
of  the  most  appalling  objects  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  and  in  my  early 
intercourse  with  them  it  was  the  most  distressing  thing  that  could  be ; frequently 
I have  gone  into  their  cabins,  where  probably  there  have  been  two  or  three  families 
residing  in  one  cabin,  and  I have  frequently  met  them  even  without  a blanket  to 
cover  them. 

Is  this  a description  of  that  portion  of  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  linen 
manufacture? — No;  I am  speaking  of  the  labouring  classes. 

Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  calculation,  what  proportion  of  the  people  in 
your  neighbourhood  are  without  means  of  employment,  whether  one-third  or  one- 
fourth,  or  what  proportion? — I should  rather  say  two-thirds,  for  our  district  is 
excessively  populous ; in  one  part  of  the  estate,  I believe  of  Lord  Shannon,  there 
are,  to  my  own  knowledge,  on  two  farms,  containing  a thousand  acres,  and  it  is 
dearly  ascertained  that  on  these  two  farms  there  are  fifteen  hundred  persons;  there 
is  not  a manufactory,  village  or  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  that  land  ; it  is  on  the  sea 
coast,  and  there  is  some  trifling  quantity  of  food  derived  from  the  sea,  thus,  foi- 
instance,  in  the  summer  they  are  able  to  get  a little  fish  sometimes;  and  another 
resource  that  they  have  is  the  picking  of  the  sea  weeds,  and  they  take  a portion  of 
food  therefrom,  some  particular  weeds  they  take,  delamong  they  call  it.  , , 

Have  you  been  able  to  acquire  any  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  system 
of  charitable  loans  in  that  part  of  the  country  ? — It  is  scarcely  to  be  said  to  be  in 
operation,  the  London  Committee  sent  aid  to  the  county  of  Cork,  the  trustees  sit 
in  Cork,  but  it  appears  to  me  not  to  have  been  operative,  in  fact  1 believe  in  the 
little  town  which  1 live  near  some  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  have  been  obtained 
from  that  Committee ; it  has  not  in  fact  been  diffused  sufficiently,  I do  not  think  it 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  landlords  ; it  was  necessary  to  have  a security,  the  poor 
man  has  not  that  security  to  ofi'er,  otherwise  I am  satisfied  it  would  be  a great 
encouragement  to  industry  if  it  w'as  generally  diffused;  in  fact,  any  thing  that 
could  introduce  a quantity  of  capital,  for  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  great  want, 
which  if  supplied  would  produce  every  good  that  Ireland  is  capable  of  receiving.; 

.but  that  must  be  found  by  government,  private  capital  will  not  give  immediate 
employment  to  a populous  nation,  and  imnaediate  employment  is  n^ess^y  fqi' 

Ireland.  j 

3F2  D<? 
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' Do  you  think  it  could  be  introduced  with  advantage  r — I have  not  a doubt  of  it, 
having  myself  invested  largely  in  the  linen  manufacture  and  given  employment  to 
a great  number  of  people. 

How  many  do  you  suppose  ? — Between  rive  and  six  hundred,  directly  and 
indircctlv. 

Have'you  found  sucli  investment  afford  you  a profitable  return  in  general  ?—  I am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  but  I have  pursued  quite  a different  system  from  that  gene- 
rally  pursued ; believing  as  1 do,  that  the  introduction  of  linen  conjointly  with 
ui^riculturo  is  not  the  most  advisable  mode,  inasmuch  as  I think  the  quantity  of 
capital  held  by  the  agriculturist  generally,  is  not  sufficient  for  him  to  pursue  his 
course  of  agriculture  to  the  best  advantage,  without  his  lending  a part  of  it  to  the 
linen  or  any  other  manufacture. 

■ You  conceive  a greater  division  of  labour  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the 
capital  invested  move  productive  ? — Not  a doubt  of  it ; I am  so  perfectly  satl.sfied  of 
it,  that  from  the  clearest  calculations  I have  made,  1 ascertained  I could  at  this 
moment  undersell  the  poor  manufacturers  twenty-five  per  cent  and  leave  myself 
a profit. 

Will  you  explain  more  at  large  to  the  Committee  the  mode  you  have  adopted, 
and  the  distinctions  which  exists  between  your  mode  of  investing  capital,  and  that 
which  distributes  it  more  among  the  agricultural  classes  ? — 1 he  mode  I have  adopted 
is,  1 took  a large  store,  and  that  I have  filled  up  with  machinery  and  placed  the 
weaver  in  liis  loom,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  weave;  all  the  other  branches  of 
the  business,  thus  for  instance,  warping,  winding,  and  all  those  preparations  of  the 
yarn,  I get  done  by  extra  hands  ; the  web  is  put  into  the  loom,  he  is  set  to  work, 
and  has  no  occasion  to  stir  unless  for  his  own  pleasure,  to  wait  or  attend  upon 
ifimself  as  the  poor  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  do.  The  poor  manufacturer  is  fre- 
quently obliged  to  travel  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  piii-chasc  the  quantity  of  yarn 
necessary  for  his  web,  his  poverty  does  not  enable  him  to  buy  more  than  one  web, 
consequently  he  will  lose  a day  or  more  to  make  that  purchase  and  return  ; suppose 
n man  lives  in  Clonakiltv,  he  goes  to  a large  yam  market  at  the  distance  of  sixteen 
Irish  miles,  to  Skibbereen ; he  is  obliged  to  take  a little  horse  to  bring  home  the 
quantity  he  purchases,  which  amounts  generally  to  tu  o or  three  pounds  worth.  1 can 
purchase  one  hundred  pounds  worth  in  the  market,  and  bring  it  home  at  the  cost  of 
a couple  of  men,  a horse  and  car,  which  is  very  little  more  expense  than  it  costs  tlie 
poor  man  to  buy  his  small  lot. 

Is  not  another  consequence  of  this  division  of  labour,  that  the  great  manufac- 
turer is  enabled  to  prepare  the  article  which  he  produces,  in  the  exact  state  which 
is  suited  for  the  market,  whereas  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  preparing  it  for  the  market  ?— Decidedly  so ; at  the  same  time  I should 
observe,  that  1 am  a very  young  manufacturer;  I hai’e  only  got  into  it  about  eight- 
teen  months ; I was  before  largely  in  the  corn  and  general  business,  but  I am  so 
far  satisfied  with  it,  that  it  is  my  determination  to  proceed  in  enlarging  my  concerns ; 
and  if  I could  proceed  to  any  great  extent,  1 should  be  very  glad  to  do  it  in  the 
linen  manufacture  ; but  I do  not  think  it  will  be  possible  for  me.  The  reason  why 
I do  not  think  it  will  be  possible,  is,  that  I fear  I could  not  procure  a sufficient 
supply  of  linen  yarn  in  that  part  of  the  country. 


Having  stated  that  it  is  your  wish  to  extend  your  establishments,  and  that  you  do 
not  conceive  you  can  extend  them  with  advantage  in  linen,  is  there  any  other  branch 
of  manufacture  you  think  you  could  extend  them  to? — Yes,  certainly,  with  great 
advantage  to  cottons  or  coarse  woollens  ; I think  I could  extend  them  still  further 
.in  linen,  but  being  circumscribed  in  capital,  I do  not  choose  to  invest  five  or 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  building  mills  that  would  spin  the  yarn  rapidly. 

Do  you  find  any  inconvenience  from  the  Irish  laws  for  regulating  the-  sale  of  linen 
yam? — Indeed  I think  not  now ; I think  they  are  useful  as  they  now  exist,  because 
from  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  manufacturer,  he  is  apt  to  encroach  a great  deal 
upon  the  quality  of  the  article ; and  also  he  is  apt  to  commit  some  little  frauds  that  the 
•buyer  has  not  time  to  look  into ; thus  for  instance,  I am  a very  large  buyer  of  liriens ; 
1 purchase  very  largely  for  the  London  houses  on  commission  ; that  I have  been  en- 
■gaged  in  these  many  years,  and  I have  found  that  when  the  seal  master  who  is  the 
■officer  of  the  Linen  Board,  has  done  his  duty  most  strictly,  I have  been  enabled  to 
through  a.  greater  proportion  of  business,  and  that  the  thing  has  been  so  cor- 
rected, that  on  this  side  of  the  channel  there  haS'been  ho  complaints  in  consequence 

of  Ills  incorrect  conduct.  " ^ 

\ Do 
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Do  not  those  laws  obstruct  the  importation  of  English  spun  jarn  and  foreign 

hSts^rappm^^  the  seal  masters  do  discharge  their  doty  voty  cor- 
:? ??Lno  it  does  not ; for  instance,  the  person  who  held  the  seal  of  ClonaUty 
redly.  ^JOj  ivsis  a man  who  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  the 

'’^sultwas’XriS  duties  were’perfectlj  neglected  ; he  made  charges  that  he  was 
tesu  t was  that  J H .r  charges  that  he  wasentitlcd  to  make; 

lirrS^’t:  ‘ f'sut  it  ifeXl  rt  do,  anti  of  course  received  no  fee  on  it ; 
mt  he  Otar «ed  for  putting  his  stamps  on,  which  is  not  legal ; the  consequence  was, 
It  he  Ivlr  inspected  the  qualities,  aud  it  was  totally  dependent  on  the  buyers  to 

We"“Z,y  tmplaiuls  made  to  the  Linen  Board,  of  this  officer  f-That  officer  is 
deatl  and  the  other  succeeded;  there  were  no  complaints  I dare  say  made,  foi  at 
ffiattl  the  thing  was  so  perfectly  in  its  infancy ; what  I speak  ol  I suppose  ,s 

‘‘^if  alaTC°'wp7kTltl/you  a°t  regular  prices,  will  he  not  actually  put  into  his 
Docket  more  than  the  weaver  who  lives  in  the  country,  and  has  to  pay  lent  foi 
land  ’—I  have  no  doubt  of  it ; and  as  a proof  of  it,  I find,  that  now  the  establish- 
ment is  known  among  the  working  classes,  that  they  come  to  me,  and  prefer  the 
mode  which  I pursue,  to  that  of  the  little  manufacturer.  In  the  firs  'nstan“  I M 
great  trouble ; for  instance,  I had  to  meet  combination,  they  would  not  » oik  under 
Certain  [.rices ; I found  I could  give  them  a higher  price  than  a small  manufacturer 

was  enabled  to  do ; I have  continued  to  do  so.  , , 

Then  if  this  system  of  separating  the  business  of  weaving  from  agr  cultuial 
business  were  generally  established,  would  it  not  lead  to  an  improvemen  of  the 
condition  of  the  weavers ?-I  think  most  decidedly  so;  but  I do  not  think  it  is 

’’“d  nouhreferof  this  subdivision  of  the  business  of  weavers  and  agriculturists, 
also  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a market  for  agricultnral  produce ; namely,  the 

food  of  the  weaver,  which  he  buys  in  the  market.'— It  does. 

Do  vou  not  conceive  that  the  eslablishinent  of  such  a market  for  the  sale  of 
potatoes  and  oats  for  the  internal  consumption  of  the  country  , improves  the  condition 
of  the  agriculturist  also  ?-l  conceive  that  any  thing  that  facilitates  and  gives  a com- 
petition of  prices  in  that  or  any  other  article,  does  so.  , . . . , , , 

What  is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  that  neighbourhood  ?— It  is  what  1 would 
consider  as  extremely  confined  ; that  is  to  say,  the  landholders  hold  very  small  lots 
not  sufficient  for  them  to  pay  any  rent,  it  is  quite  impossible ; when  it  docs  not 
produce  food  enough  for  their  numerous  families,  they  having  no  othei  resources 
from  whence  to  draw  support,  eat  up  every  thing;  the  effect  is  the  same,  whether 
the  ground  is  overstocked  by  cattle  or  human  beings ; the  latter  when  driven  to  ffie 
lowest  possible  verge  of  existence,  is  ready  for  any  revo  t ; bis  belly  rebels.  Find 
employment  for  the  surplus  population  that  presses  on  the  land,  and  you  take  the 
pike  out  of  their  hands  and  hearts,  r t 

Are  there  farms  in  that  country,  M'hich  exemplify  the  subdivision  of  property 
which  you  describe,  though  not  in  so  great  a degree  ?— They  are  all  so,  not  so  far 
as  to  a total  exclusion  of  rent  to  the  landlord,  or  even  to  collateral  payments  that 
are  generally  held  on  the  ground;  but  there  is  another  farm,  thet  I believe  is  not 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  propnetor,  where  they  are  absolutely  eating  up  the 
whole  produce  of  the  ground.  , „ 

■-  Ha^  you  ever  witnessed  in  the  case  of  the  termination  of  any  of  those  leases, 
where  property  has  been  so  much  sub-divided,  the  reletting  of  such  farms.— 
I do  not  know  that  1 have,  because  they  are  all  of  recent  lettings ; that  is  to  say, 

within  six  or  seven  years.  , , 

Have  you  known  any  instance  of  the  reletting  of  farms  winch  were  over  peopled, 
.which  were  relet  upon  the  principle  of  thinning  the  population,  and  diminishing  the 

number  of  occupying  tenants?— Not  immediately  in  my  neighbourhood.  ^ , 

Have  you  known  it  in  any  other  neighbourhood '—“About  Skibbereen  I under- 
■stand  there  was  a property  of  Lord  Carberry,  where  more  than  one  hundred  tenants 
were  turned  off  the  ground ; it  frequently  takes  place  to  a smaller  degree , ‘helts 
'.to  sa.y,  when  land  is  to  let,  I have  heard  gentlemen  say.  that  they  had  weeded  it. 
or  sent  away  some  of  the  families.  - 

Do  you  know  what  becomes  of  the  families  who  are  so  weeded  or  sent  away  ?— 
Some  .of  them  become  beggars ; the  major  part  of  them  take  houses  attached., to, 
.20.  3 F 3 
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Dr.  or  in  the  towns,  and  trv  if  they  can  get  labour,  and  some  of  them  come  over  to 

J.  It.  yUmore.  England  ; indeed  a vast  proportion  of  them,  which  lowers  the  price  of  labour  in 

^ ^ this  country,  and  they  go  back  with  their  little  earnings,  to  support  them  through 

16  June  1824.  winter,  when  they  can  get  little  or  no  labour. 

• Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  system  of  consolidating  farms,  and  diminishing  the 
population,  is  one  which  is  very  generally  acted  upon  in  the  reletting  of  farms  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  ? — I think  it  appears  to  be  the  disposition  of  the  landlord,  to 
do  so  for  his  own  sake,  because  it  is  very  clear  that  if  he  has  a farm  of  land  con- 
sisting of  twenty  acres,  and  that  two  persons  are  only  required  to  till  that  farm,  and 
that  there  are  twenty  on  it,  the  other  eighteen  are  eating  up  the  produce  of  the  land ; 
but  if  you  take  those  eighteen,  and  turn  them  to  productive  labour,  they  will  come 
to  the  other  two,  and  will  purchase  every  thing,  supposing  even  they  earn  but  a few 
shillings  a week. 

What  causes  do  you  conceive  have  led  to  the  subdivision  of  land,  which  you  have 
described  ? — I do  not  know  any  other  cause  than  the  increase  of  population,  and  the 
want  absolutely,  of  the  feelings  of  political  existence.  _ 

Do  you  consider  that  the  papulation  is  the  cause,  or  may  not  the  defect  be  the 
subdivision  of  property  ? — Every  thing  that  gives  a facility  to  the  human  animal  to 
get  his  food  with- the  greatest  degree  of  ease,  will  certainly  have  the  eflect  of  pro- 
ducing it. 

Do  you  consider',  that  the  system  of  middlemen,  and  of  long  leases,  have  contri- 
buted to  tlie  subdivision  of  property  ? — I do  ; I think  that  the  middlemen,  generally 
speaking,  arc  the  drones  of  the  hive,  they  live  on  the  industry  of  others ; they  do 
not,  as  in  Scotland  and  England,  by  their  habits  of  industry,  give  life,  example  and 
energy,  by  employing  whatever  capital  or  knowledge  they  possess,  to  turn  labour, 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  to  the  mutual  account  of  themselves  and  tlie  lower  classes. 
But  then  they  are  shooting  or  hunting  gentlemen,  and  have  so  many  freeholders, 
■which  they  barter  together  with  their  independence,  for  the  hope  of  a commission 
in  the  army,  navy  or  revenue.  Some  few  exceptions  there  are,  they  generally  live 
above  what  they  expect  will  be  their  incomes,  their  means  have  become  circum- 
scribed, and  they  have  become  poor  with  the  desire  to  ease  themselves;  they  have 
let  their  lands  from  the  numerous  claimants  for  their  property  for  a greater  propor- 
tion of  rent  than  they  ought  to  have  let  them  for,  or  than  was  possible  for  the  land 
to  pay;  it  was  ofiFered  to  them,  and  as  it  was  so  offered  they  thought  it  might  in- 
crease tlieir  rental ; whereas  I have  said  to  many  of  them,  take  your  pen  and  ink, 
calculate  wliat  the  ground  will  bring,  and  you  will  find  that  that  farm  you  have  let 
for  20^.  too  high,  lie  says,  he  only  takes  whaL  is  offered.  I say,  that  Is  no  cri- 
teriun.  Me  says,  how  am  I to  know  the  value  of  the  land  if  1 am  nut  to  take  it 
by  what  is  offered.  I say,  it  i.s  no  criterion,  because  if  you  take  an  article  into  the 
market,  it  is  very  true  that  you  there  sell  it  for  the  liigliest  price  you  can  get,  and 
that  is  the  value  of  it ; but  it  is  not  so  with  the  article  you  take  into  the  market, 
which  you  are  promised  so  much  for  on  credit,  which  the  person  so  promising,  being 
a pauper,  is  unable  to  perform,  unless  he  has  made  it  of  the  land. 

Do  you  believe,  that  the  forty  shilling  freehold  system,  has  had  the  effect  of  pro- 
moting the  subdivision  of  land? — Indeed,  in  some  instances  it  has;  for  instance, 
Lord  Carberry,  vvlio  is  a neighbour.  I know',  that  prior  to  the  last  election,  he  made 
great  exertions,  in  common  with  the  other  landlords,  to  make  freeholders. 

Has  the  mode  of  paying  the  Catholic  clergy  by  fees  or  dues,  bad  any  effect  upon 
die  increase  of  population  ? — Indeed  I do  not  think  it  has,  because  I know  instances 
where  the  priests  have  refused  to  marry  them  without  a fee,  that  they  have  gone 
to  the  Protestant  church  ; and  in  a conversation  I liad  immediately  prior  to  my 
coming  here,  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stevely,  curate  of  St.  Nicholas,  a parish  in  Cork> 
he  told  me,  that  he  celebrates  about  two  or  three  hundred  marriages  in  a year ; there 
are  not  one-third  of  them  Protestants;  that  Catholics  came  to  him  from  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  when  they  cannot  get  married  by  the  priest  without 
money. 

What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  reason,  that  landlords  have  allowed  their  pro- 
perty to  be  subdivided  in  the  manner  you  have  described ; have  they  bad  the  means 
of  preventing  it? — I do  not  think  they  have  generally  had  the  means  bf  preventing 
it,  for  their  grounds  have  been  let  on  lease,  and  till  the  termination  of  thos?  leases 
they  have  no  control  over  it. 

Are  you  aware,  that  where  they  have  attempted  to  prevent  under-letting,  by  tion- 
ftiienation  clauses, -they  have-not  been  able  to  succeed? — ^In  a conversation  I had 

with 
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with  Lord  Shannon,  I told  him  I was  much  surprised  that  the  Irish  laiuUords  did  Dr. 
not  do  as  the  English  landlord  did,  with  respect  to  clauses  of  noii.alienaiion  and  R-  Elmore. 

the  mode  that  is  here  pursued  in  England,  by  dictating  to  the  tenant  what  course  v...- 

of  cropping  he  shall  pursue,  which  is  found  to  be  highly  important  and  necessary,  16 
because  the  poor  land  holder  can  make  no  experiments;  and  if  you  will  only  state 
to  him  the  result  of  your  reading  and  your  information,  and  lay  down  a plan  for 
him  to  pursue  the  course  of  cropping  that  is  best  suited  to  his  ground,  you  would 
give  him  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge,  and  you  would  greatly  benefit  him  and 
yourself  thereby. 

You  mentioned  that  you  asked  Lord  Shannon  why  he  did  not  adopt  that  prac- 
tice,. what  was  his  answer  ?— His  answer  w-as,  that  it  was  impossible  under  the 
existing  laws ; for  that  he  had  taken  opinions  upon  those  clauses,  and  that  he  found 
that  all  these  kind  of  things  were  not  held  tangible  in  law  ; that  they  were  not,  in 
fact,  to  be  available ; that  the  tenant  holding  the  land  at  a certain  rent,  if  he  paid 
that  rent,  that  he  was  exonerated  from  all  obligation. 

In  your  acquaintance  with  e.states  in  Ireland,  and  the  result  of  the  system  of 
subdivision,  would  you  propose,  as  an  improvement,  that  landlords  should  have  the 
power  to  prevent  alienation  with  greater  efficiency? — I should  think  it  would  be 
a great  irnpi*ovement;  I think  that  the  power  of  dictation  would  also  be  on 
improvement. 

To  prevent  alienation  ?—  And  authorize  dictation  as  to  the  course  of  cropping. 

Would  it  not  be  an  effectual  course  of  obtaining  both  your  objects ; namely,  the 
•preventing  of  alienation,  and  of  introducing  a proper  rotation  of  crops,  to  adopt 
what  is  frequently  done  in  this  country ; namely,  to  deal  with  the  tenant  without 
any  lease? — I would  think  it  very  much  better,  provided  the  landlord  would  do  in 
Ireland  as  he  does  in  England,  make  all  permanent  improvements  himself;  with- 
out that,  it  could  not  be  done,  because  it  is  very  clear,  that  if  a man  holding  a farm 
in  Ireland,  has  to  make  all  permanent  improvements,  to  build  his  cabin  and  his 
every  other  thing  that  is  necessary  for  him  ; if  he  is  to  do  that  out  of  his  own  ca- 
pital, he  is  entitled  to,  at  any  rate,  the  interest  of  that  capital,  or  to  a diminished 
rent,  allowing  him  the  speculative  profits  that  may  accrue  during  his  lea.'ie. 

Is  there  any  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a landlord  dealing  upon  such  terms 
with  his  tenant  in  Ireland ; in  the  first  place,  beginning  with  a fair  and  just  rent ; 
ill  the  second  place,  providing  a cheap,  but  comfortable  habitation;  and  in  the 
third  place,  making  any  conditional  agreement,  short  of  an  actual  lease,  so  as  to 
point  out  w hat  crops  or  the  course  of  management,  the  tenant  might  follow ; but 
altogether  reserving  in  the  landlord  a power  of  turning  out  the  tenant  whenever  he 
thought  proper? — I do  not  see  what  objection  there  could  be  to  the  principle; 

1 cannot  conceive  any  objection,  because  it  is  then  a mere  matter  of  bargain  and 
sale  between  them  ; I hold  your  land  as  long  as  I can  make  money  of  it,  as  long 
as  it  paj’S  me,  in  fact ; but  provided  I make  any  permanent  improvement  on  your 
land  out  of  my  own  private  resources,  I conceive  I ought  to  have  an  interest  in  it, 
but  if  you  do  it  as  it  is  done  in  England,  where  the  landlords  make  all  improvements, 
then  you  have  a right  to  set  the  ground  at  the  highest  possible  rale  it  is  worth. 

Would  it  not  be  for  the  advantage  both  of  the  landlord  and  the  occupying  tenants 
in  Ireland,  to  have  the  estates  placed  under  that  system,  instead, of  the  present  as- 
tern of  long  leases,  middle  men  and  occupying  tenants,  at  rack  rents  ? — I am  satisfied 
it  would  be  much  better  for  both. 

Might  not  the  landlord,  under  such  a system,  receive  from  the  land  a higher 
average  rent  than  he  does  now  ? — I doubt  that ; I think  the  land  is  let  much  higher 
than  its  value. 

That  is,  it  is'  set  by  middle  men  higher  than  its  value? — And  in  many  instances  by 
the  landlord. 

Is  it  not  generally  the  case  that  the  rent  paid  by  the  tenant  to  the  head  landlord, 
under  the  new  system  of  leasing,  is  a more  moderate  rent  than  the  rent  payable  to 
the  middle  man  ? — Decidedly. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  losses  incurred  by  exacting  absurd  rents,  would  not 
the  system  of  a just  and  equal  rent  on  the  English  system  be,  upon  the  whole,  more 
profitoble  to  the  landlord,  than  the  present  system  of  letting  and  managing  lands  in 
Ireland  ?— I think  so  certainly ; I think  this,  that  a man  that  has  an  estate  in  Ire- 
land sets  his  property,  or  at  least  a man  of  general  landed  property  in  Ireland,  sets 
his  estate  much  higher  than  it  can  possibly  bring.  ' 

20  3 F 4 
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Do  you  speak  of  proprietors  in  fee? — Even  in  many  instances  the  proprietor  in  fee 
sets  it  at  a greater  price  than  it  is  possible  to  bring.  « . , 

Do  you  speak  generally  of  proprietors  jn  fee,  or  of  middle  men?— I speak  of 
both  ; the  greater  number  of  instances  arc  in  the  middle  men. 

Speaking  of  the  proprietor  in  fee,  in  respect  of  the  management  of  their  estates, 
does  the  same  observation  apply? — I think  that  their  estates  are  too  highly  rented, 
because  they  never  take  into  calculation  the  excessive  tithe,  and  the  excessive  county 
rates  that  are  upon  their  ground  j they  do  not  take  into  calculation  that  the  person 
they  set  to  is  a pauper,  therefore  he  being  a pauper,  or  what  I would  consider 
a pauper,  every  penny  that  is  paid  oft  his  ground  to  those  two  sources,  indpendently 
of  any  others,  is  taking  from  off  his  ground  so  much  rent,  it  is  rent  paid  to  some  one, 
and  it  is  immaterial  to  the  occupier  whether  it  is  paid  to  the  parson  or  whether  it  is 
paid  to  the  landlord  ; but  if  he  is  a pauper,  and  has  nothing  to  subsist  upon  but  what 
he  makes  of  that  ground,  it  is  quite  clear  tlial  he  cannot  pay  more  than  he  makes. 

Is  it  the  practice  of  landlords  in  your  neighbourhood,  when  they  have  land  out  of 
lease,  to  let  it  again  to  those  poor  tenants  ?—  In  my  immediate  neighbourhood  there 
is  Lord  Bandon ; he  some  years  ago  had  a very  general  reletting,  he  let  his  estates 
higher,  in  my  opinion,  than  any  middle  man,  he  did  not  let  them  to  middle  men, 
but  he  let  them  generally  to  occupiers ; but  circumstances  compelled  him  to  reduce, 
within  two  years,  the  rent  to  a value  that  it  is  possible  to  pay. 

Were  those  tenants  that  Lord  Bandon  let  his  land  to,  persons  that  he  found 
living  upon  the  land  after  the  old  lease  expired  ?~Many  were,  many  not ; for 
instance,  there  was  a system  pursued  by  his  agent  that  was  to  me  a most  unaccount- 
able one  ; when  a farm  came  out  of  lease  it  was  advertised,  the  agent  was  applied 
to  for  his  interest,  and  it  is  said  that  he  received  large  douceurs,  whether  truly,  or 
not,  I do  not  know,  I believe  it.  The  ground  being  put  up  to  what  they  call 
“cant,”  that  is,  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  very  circumstances  of  the  population 
produces  a great  number  of  bidders;  they  were  all  comparatively  poor,  any  little 
tiling  that  they  had  saved  was  given  as  a douceur  to  the  agent,  theretore,  when  they 
entered  upon  their  farms  they  had  nothing  to  commence  farming  with  but  probably 
an  old  plough,  or  an  old  harrow,  or  some  trifling  thing  of  that  kind  ; the  result  was, 
that  instead  of  being  able  to  work  it  with  advantage,  theyfound  themselves  incapable 
of  paying  anv  thing,  and  they  were  then  turned  out  again. 

Is  It  a fact'  that  they  actually  had  a regular  auction  ami  bidding  for  the  land  ?— Not 
a regular  auction,  but  they  all'  sent  in  the  proposals  on  one  day;  and  it  was  under- 
stood  among  tiie  people  generally,  that  those  ivho  gave  most  to  the  agent,  were 
.sure  to  get  it;  one  of  tiicm  jiarticiilarly  that  paid  something  on  this  occasion, 
told  me°he  had  paid  money  to  the  agent;  since  that  time,  the  agent  has  been 
dismissed. 

Were  the  rents  taken  by  Lord  Bandon,  greater  than  the  rent  that  had  been  paid 
to  middle  men?— No,  I do  not  know  whether  that  was  the  case  or  not;  I think 
they  were  full  as  high,  if  not  higher  than  they  had  been  previously  set  by  his  lord- 
ship  to  the  middle  men. 

Were  the  rents  required  by  Lord  BandOn,  higher  than  the  rent  paid  by  the 
occupying  tenants  to  tne  middle  men? — In  some  instances  they  were  much  higher; 
they  were  set  up  in  fact,  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  all  this  lias  been  done  away  with 
by  his  lordship,  or  I'ather  by  necessity. 

Did  Lord  Bandon  leave  tlic  whole  management  of  his  rents  to  his  agents? — 
Entirely  to  his  varioii.s  agents. 

• In  the  event  of  the  tenant  having  any  capital,  and  laying  it  out  in  permanent 
improvements  upon  his  farm,  when  the  lease  expires,  is  there  no  allowance  made 
to  him  for  such  improvements  ? — I never  heard  of  an  instance  of  it. 

Do  you  conceive  that  any  alteration  in  the  law,  tliat  would  enable  the  tenant  tp 
claim  credit  for  improvements  of  u permanent  nature  effected  upon  the  land,  would 
improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant,  in  Ireland? — Indeed  I think  it 
would  be  better,  if  it  were  more  imperative  upon  landlords  to  make  those  perma- 
nent improvements,  that  is  to  say,  to  build,  what  is  excessively  wanted,  a habitable 
■place  of  abode. 

Is  not  a building  of  that  description  of  residence,  to  be  effected  at  a very  smalt 
expense  in  Ireland,  on  small  farms  ? — I should  conceive,  a comfortable  cabin  could 
be  built  for  20/.  or  25/.  _ . 

Such  a cabin  as  is  fit. for  a farmer,  holding  tw'enty  or  thirty  acres? — Such  as  they 
would  be  satisfied  with. 

Suppose 
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SnrnMse  a tenant,  appointed  to  a farm  of  25  acres  of  land,  was  to  be  provided 
with  i Draper  dwelling^^h^onse  and  suitable  offices,  what  expense  would  1 require  to 
r vid/d“ose  bnildinlsP-I  should  think  the  '>f ''"’S 
rsspntiTi  thine  suppose  it  was  attached  to.eveiy  farm,  I think,  altogethei,  the  hmkl 
iS  could  a farm  of  twentj-five  acres,  for  about  lot.  or  8of.  more  o. 

less  according  to  the  convenience  of  slate  and  stone,  and  timber. 

S’wose  thi  landlord  was  to  am-ee  with  his  tenant,  even  at  the  expen  0 30^ 
on  condition  of  the  tenant  providing  some  labour,  say  mud  walL,  might  not  the 

landlord  nt  that  scale  of  expense,  at  the  rate  of  50I  f “'T^rthhirit^weild 

land  covered  properly  with  comfortable  and  suitable  buddings ’-I  think  it  would 

'^^Then  R aTandiord,  commencing  with  such  a proposal,  and  fi.xiiig  the  rate  of  rent 
according  to  the  price  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  taking  care  that  it  should  be 
a fair,  bona  fide,  and  just  rent,  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  good  tenants  to  occupy 
his  land,  llioiigh  be  might  refuse  to  give  them  a lease?— I do  not  think  he  would 
at  all ; for  instance,  there  is  one  gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood,  who  gives  no 
leases ; lie  has  a large  estate,  and  lie  is  also  a middle  man,  he  gives  no  leases ; he 
is  a Catholic  gentleman,  and  it  is  given  entirely  upon  Ins  word ; the  people  have 
confidence  in  him,  and  in  his  word,  and  I believe  he  gets  more  rent  from  them  than 
any  other  person ; hut  he  does  those  tilings  that  are  tending  to  their  comfort,  he 
either  scuds  them  the  material  and  lets  them  build,  or  builds  himselt. 

Is  be  able  to  give  them  those  advantages,  without  incurring  more  tlian  a moderate 
expense  ?— There  are  generally  private  bargains  between  him  and  his  tenants. 

There  is  no  heavy  charge  upon  him,  in  consequence  of  his  assisting  them  m the 
wav  you  have  mentioned  ; this  landlord,  you  have  mentioned,  is  not  placed  under 
any  heavy  charge,  for  affording  those  improvements  for  his  tenantry  ?— 1 do  not 
know  whether  it  slioukl  be  considered  heavy. 

What  description  of  tenants  does  he  provide  ?— On  the  farm  he  took  himself,  he 
built  twenty-five  houses,  and  then  reletit;  lie  improved  it  by  drainings,  and  things 
of  this  kind,  and  relet  that  ground  at  a considerable  profit  rent.^ 

Without  giving  leases  ? — lie  never  gave  a lease  of  it ; the  times  became  exces- 
sively bad,  and  those  farms  became  a heavy  incumbrance  upon  him,  so  that  he  was 
losini  by  the  rent  he  had  promised,  I believe,  as  much  as  three  or  four  hundred 
■ a year ; they  were  taken  off  his  hands,  and  thereby  he  gave  up  all  his  improve- 
ments, and  he  was  very  glad  to  get  them  off,  after  having  expended  3.000/. 

“ What  tenure  had  he  of  this  farm  ?— He  had  a long  lease  of  three  lives,  and  some 
reversion  of  years. 

How  many  years  ? — Sixty  years,  I believe.  , . r - u j 

Bid  he  manage  his  own  estate  in  the  same  way  as  this  farm:  He  does,  gene- 

rally; the  estate  has  lately  come  to  him. 

Must  not  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  such  a system  as  you  have  described 
of  building  houses  of  a better  descri|)tion,  and  of  letting  the  land  m established 
farms,  be  to  lead  to  a very  considerable  diminution  of  the  population  upon  the  lands 
which  are  so  circumstanced  ? — I should  think  it  would. 

Supposing  such  a system  to  be  applied  to  the  lands  which  you  have  described  as 
beiim  over-peopled,  must  not  necessarily  a great  proportion  of  that . population  be 
set  a'drift?--They  must,  of  course;  and  I think  that  they  would  naturally  flow  into 
villages  and  towns,  or  emigrate.  , . ..  r 

Do  you  consider  that  the  disturbances  which  have  taken  place  111  the  south  of 
Ireland,  have  been  at  all  connected  M-ith  any  alteration  in  the  system  of  managing 
land,  which  has  led  to  the  dispossession  of  tenants  ?—I  am  perfectly  aware,  that 
that  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  that  the  people  themselves  stated. 

You  have  alluded  to  the  severe  pressure  of  the  tithe  system  upon  the  occupying 
tenants;  can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  the  rates  of  tithes  charged  m your 
uei>dibourbood  are  at  present,  and  what  they  were  during  the  war  .—In  one  article 
it' was  certainly  oppressive,  as  far  as  it  acted  upon  the  linen  manufacture,  that 
was  the  tithe  on  flax,  which  in  the  parish  I reside  m,  was  an  article  of  some 
moment,  it  paid  from  eighteen  pence  to  two  and  sixpence  a clogget ; a ciogget  is 
tiie  eighth  part  of  an  acre,  and  which  made  it  amount  to  1 1 an  acre,  this  during 
the  wtr  ; , about  that  period,  wheat  and  barley  generally  averaged  from  ten  shillings 
to  sixteen  shillings.  , -vr  , 1 j' 

They  do  not  piit  wheat  and  barley  into  the  same  rate  ?— Iso  ; they  make  a dis- 
tinction, oats  and  barley  together,  and  wheat  alone. 

no.  3 G What 
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What  was  the  wheat !—  About  twelve  shillings  ; from  twelve  shillings  to  sixteen 
T>r.  ^ 

, Barley  anil  oats  ?— About  two  shillings  or  three  shillings  lower. 

16  Jane  1824.  Potatoes  ?— Twelve  or  sixteen  shillings. 

jjeattow ? —Meadow  is  generally  lumped  so  much  an  acre;  it  is  vei-y  seldom 
that  any  modus  is  established  ; in  certain  parishes  they  pay  no  tithe  on  flax,  they 
pay  no  lithe  on  hay  but  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood  I understand. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  rates  during  war,  what  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  rates 
since  the  peace  ? — The  present  rates  I understand,  are  about  from  eight  shillings 
to  ten  shillings,  for  flax  and  wheat  and  potatoes,  and  about  six  shillings  for  oats  and 
barley  in  our  immediate  parish. 

How  are  tithes  valued  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — They  are  valued  in  a mode  that 
I consider  excessively  unfair;  two  valuators  are  sent  about  the  parish  towards  the 
latter  end  of  summer,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  crops  are  just  appearing  ripe,  and  in 
excellent  order;  they  value  them  according  to  their  own  ideas,  they  fix  a certain 
value  between  themselves,  and  to  that  value  if  you  do  not  take  your  tithes,  and 
make  a certain  bargain  for  them,  you  are  yourself  obliged  to  submit. 

Have  you  known  any  instances  in  which  that  valuation  has  taken  place  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  occupier  of  the  land?— Very  many;  in  my  own  instance, 
I hold  some  land,  part  of  a farm  ; the  place  had  been  valued,  (it  was  soon  after 
my  residence  there);  it  consisted  of  twenty  acres  altogether,  feeding  ^ground,  and 
I suppose  about  six  or  seven  acres  of  tillage  altogether,  of  oats,  &c.  Ihey  sent  to 
me  to  know  if  I would  take  my  tithe  ; I said  I would,  if  it  was  for  its  value ; 
I asked  what  it  was;  they  told  me,  six  guineas.  “Six  guineas!”  said  I,  “ it  is 
nonsense.”  “ Well,  sir,”  said  they,  “ what  will  you  give  ?”  I said,  “I  will  give 
you  two  guineas,  which  I think  to  be  the  excessive  value  of  it.”  “ Oh,  dear  no,” 
they  said,  “ it  shall  be  put  up  to  auction  ;”  not  exactly  to  an  auction,  but  to  public 
bidding ; immediately  one  or  two  people  came  to  me,  to  know  if  I would  have  any 
objection  to  their  taking  ray  tithe,  and  I told  them,  not  any;  but  to  understand 
that  there  vvas  a field  of  oats,  which  1 should  feed  down,  as  it  was  not  worth  taking 
tithe  of ; the  tithe  was  immediately  set  for  the  six  guineas  ; and  when  I conceived  the 
corn  was  in  such  a state  that  it  would  be  more  to  my  advantage  to  feed  it  doip  than 
to  cut  it,  I purchased  some  cattle,  turned  in  my  horses  and  my  cows,  and  I fed  it  down 
and  I fattened  the  cattle  on  it ; I had  my  field  manured  with  straw,  and  the  cattle ; 
and  I am  satisfied  that  I made  considerably  more  than  I could  in  any  other  way,  pay- 
ing so  heavy  a tithe.  The  next  year  I was  again  asked  if  I would  take  my  tithe ; 
“ I said  I would,  at  any  fair  value  they  asked  me,  “ What  I would  give  ; I said 
“ I had  about  the  same  quantity  of  tillage  as  the  year  before,  and  that  1 would  give 
the  same  price ;”  they  said,  “No.”  They  then  tried,  and  nobody  would  take  my 
tithe ; they  then  said,  they  would  take  w'hatevcr  I considered  the  fair  value ; 
I should  state  the  fair  value  myself;  they  said,  they  thought  six  guineas:  I said, 
“ I really  do  not,  and  I will  never  give  more  than  the  value  of  the  lithe ; but,' 
I said,  “ if  1 find  any  field  that  does  not  answer  my  purpose,  I shall  feed  it  down 
as  I did  before.”  That  year  they  could  not  set  it ; and  the  consequence  is,  that 
they  gave  me  the  tithe  at  my  own  valuation,  and  I have  never  since  had  any 
dispute  about  it. 

Do  you  mean  to  state  to  the  Committee,  that  at  the  time  tlie  valuation  was 
made,  the  amount  of  the  valuation  was  communicated  to  you  ? — Not  at  that  UmCj 
at  all. 

Is  it  the  general  practice  to  communicate  to  the  peasantry  the  amount  ot  tne 
valuation,  at  the  time  it  is  made  ? — I believe  it  is  to  the  peasantry ; I am  not  clear 
on  that  point  myself ; I am  so  much  away  from  my  little  domain,  that  I do  not  know 
what  they  do;  but  I know  they  walk  over  it  and  value  it,  and  I pay  the  amount  of 
the  valuation. 

In  what  mode  are  tithes  recovered  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — The  fanner  is  rre- 
quently  in  the  situation  that  I was  in ; he  has  a certain  price  put  upon  his  tithe ; ij 
he  does  not  give  it,  it  is  then  put  up  to  what  they  call,  canting;  the  paupers  wi 
bid  for  it ; the  bidders  take  it  at  any  price,  with  this  simple  object,  that  they  have 
no  other  resource  ; they  are  well  aware,  let  them  offer  wljat  they  may  for  it,  la 
they  shall  get  subsistence  thereby,  for  probably  a month  or  two ; they  frequen  y 
offer  considerably  more  than  it  is  possible  to  make  of  it. 

Ill  what  mode  are  tithes  recovered  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — These  people,  m 
consequence  of  the  rate  which  they  take  their  tithe  at,  ultimately  are  unable^^^ 
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l«y  so  that  they  go  tl.toogh  the  process  of  the  larv  ; they  are  obliged  either  to  pay 
rvhich  the  payment  of  tithe  by  labour  l.s 
been  com.ected  vtilh  the  execution  of  public  ."'“tf ' ‘P;  Tf 

the  rector  of  the  union  of  the  five  parishes.  Stewart  is  curate  of  the 

Are  those  gentlemen  lay  rectors  or  clerical  rectors  ?~Mi  • bte«  art  is  curate 

adjoining  parish,  but  he  is  also  lay  impropriator.  Kennv  is  a cler- 

Arp  Afi-  Tvennv  and  IMr.To^vnsend  laymen  orclergymen?— JMi-  Ivenny  is  a c 
gymin  fund  nothing  too  much  can  be  said  for  him,  and  no  man  takes  ^ 

do  the  people  good  than  he  does ; the  only  fault  that  the  people  find  nllh  him  is. 
that  ho  sets  his  tithes  too  high  ; but  then  Ije  gives  Ih™'  ^ j 

What  work  does  he  give  them  for  It ?~Road  wolk  , public  work,  g 

number  of  roads  about  him,  and  they  are  very  good  roads. 

. S“eTo“  S~ram  tbe  levy  of  titbes  in  England^^ 

Vou  do  not  know  whether  the  tithe-payers  in  England  are  ^Pt  o =ay,  that  the 

tithes  are  too  high  ?— I do  not  know,  but  I should  dunk  it  isvciy  likely. 

In  the  ease  to^vbicli  you  have  referred,  when  your  lithe  was  pot  up  to  auction 
and  bought  for  six  guineas,  and  thinking  that  too  higli,  you  fed  down  a 
hrorde r to  avoid  plying  the  tithe  for  it,  why  d d you  not  when  you  d ought  the 
asked  of  you  too  great,  tender  that  tithe  tu  kmdr-It  was  taken  m kmd, 

™Y^ra™’:Srnro?f^^^^^^  oats  was  not  to  avoid  a de  „g  gmater 

dtan  you  wea?liable  to  pay,  but  in  order  to  tutm  to  your  own  pt  fit  dm  tithe  oj^  that 

feS^I3rhSrs“taT^^^^^^^ 
“v;rb;;:rcK”oryot:nrd'Lrw  p-  of  the 

produce  to  the  tithe-owner  r— Yes. 

SffiBrfi., ...  ™ k I.  ».■  -1 

tithe;  he  submits,  beauise  he  is  equally  obliged  to  giv  , fanner  will 

kind  to  the  poor  man  who  takes  it;  but  rather  than  submit  to  that,  the 
20.  . £ 2 
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absolutely,  and  often  does  give  the  price  that  the  pauper  offers,  rather  than  be  in- 
convenienced by  giving  it  in  kind,  though  he  knows  well  it  is  more  than  the  vain 
of  it. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  there  is  any  such  inconvenience  in  setting  out  a tenth 
of  the  produce,  that  a'lnan  who  has  to  pay  the  tithe  would  prefer  paying  in  money 
more  than  the  value  of  that  tenth,  rather  than  set  out  that  tenth  in  kind  to  be  taken 
away  either  by  the  tithe  proctor  or  the  tithe  owner? — There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  • 
thus  for  instance,  any  little  inaccuracy  of  the  farmer  that  he  commits,  if  hCitakes 
an  early  meal  of  potatoes  for  his  family  and  he  has  not  gone  through  the  regulated 
form  of  giving  a certain  number  of  days  notice,  whatever  price  the  proctor  pleases 
to  put  upon  them  he  is  obliged  to  pay. 

Is  the  digging  a single  basket  of  potatoes  held  to  be  such  a severance  of  the  tithe  as 
will  subject  the  party  to  proceedings  for  the  subtraction  of  lithe? — Not  a doubt  of  it. 

Does  not  that  depend  on  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  done? — I do  not 
know  that  it  does  at  all. 

Confining  the  question  to  tliecase  of  a farmer,  whatinconvcnience  would  it  be  to 
you  to  set  out  a tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  your  farm  to  be  taken  by  the  person 
who  is  entitled  to  take  the  tithe  ? — To  me,  personally,  probalily  it  is  only  to  give 
directions  that  it  may  be  done,  but  to  a farmer  it  is  a different  thing. 

IVill  you  state  what  the  inconvenience  is  ? — Thus  for  instance,  if  there  are  more . 
than  a certain  number  of  notices  given  on  one  day  he  is  subject  to  be  prosecuted  for 
a conspiracy. 

Are  you  aware  that  tiiat  is  not  the  law  ? — No,  I am  not ; that  is  what  it  is  gene- 
rally understood  to  be  among  the  people. 

Setting  that  supposed  legal  responsibility. out  of  the  question,  what  practical 
inconvenience  is  there;  the  question  does  not  now  refer  to  cottiers  but  to  farmers, 
what  practical  inconvenience  is  there  in  a farmer  setting  out  his  tithe  of  corn  and 
other  produce  to  be  taken  by  the  tithe  owner  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  is  absolutely 
any  practical  evil,  but  they  have  not  that  idea  of  it ; thus,  for  instance,  he  does  not 
like  to  have  any  other  person  coining  in  when  and  as 'often  as  he  chooses  to  dig  an 
allotment  of  his  potatoe  garden,  because  if  the  tithe  is  taken  by  any  other  person 
the  man  may  come  in  and  dig  at  any  time ; it  is  generally  set  to  poor  men,  he  only 
digs  as  much  as  he  wants,  he  marks  it  out  in  little  bits,  or  every  teiitli  spades  lentrih 
•comes  in  and  digs  whenever  he  likes ; the  corn  he  will  take  altogether,  tliat  is  no 
great  inconvenience. 

You  think  those  inconveniences  you  have  mentioned  are  sufficient  to  induce  a man 
to  give  in  money  more  than  the  real  value  of  the  tithe,  that  lie  may  avoid  those 
inconveniences? — I know  there  are  many  instances  where  they  have  done  it. 

Is  it  the  habit  of  the  tithe  owner  to  dig  the  potatoes  ? — Yes,  it  i.s  his  right. 

You  have'  stated,  that  you  have  known  instances  in  which  the  labour  upon  the 
roads,  under  the  authority  of  grand  juries,  has  been  paid  for  by  allowances  in  tithe 
account,  is  the  general  system  of  paying  for  the  labour  and  for  executing  grand 
jury  presentments,  a system  of  money  payment  or  allowance  in  account? — As 
far  as  our  own  parish  has  gone  it  is  generally  given  through  labour. 

Do  you  know  what  is  the  quantity  of  flax  that  is  usually  produced  by  an  acre  in 
youi*  part  of  the  country ; what  would  be  the  value  of  an  acre  of  flax  growing  in 
your  part  of  the  country  ?— Standing  in  the  field  it  would  be  worth  from  eiglit  to 
twelve  pounds. 

What  is  the  usual  produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat  in  that  part  of  the  worlil  ? — The 
usual  produce  in  good  ground  in  our  part  is  generally  from  three  to  four  bags. 

Is  a bag  what  answers  to  a sack  in  England  ?-■  A bag  is  twenty  stone. 

When  you  spoke  of  flax,  you  spoke  of  the  present  price? — Yes;  it  is  a very 
customary  thing  when  a farmer  grows  more  than  three  or  four  pecks  of  seed,  he 
frequently  sells  to  his  labourers  a clogget  of  it,  or  a peck  for  him  to  pull  it  when  it 
is  fit  to  pull,  the  farmer  having  taken  all  the  chance  of  the  seasons,  the  expense  of 
sowing  the  ground,  &c.  frequently  he  sells  that  for  a guinea  to  him  which  he  takes 
-out  in  work;  sometimes  a guinea  and  a half. 

For  a clogget? — Yes;  but  most  generally  the  average  is  a guinea  a clogget,  which 
is  about  eight  guineas  an  acre. 

Is  the  pressure  of  the  grand  jury  presentment  system  of  the  rates  levied  under  the 
authority  of  the  grand  jury,  severely  felt  by  the  peasantry  ? — It  is  extremely  heavy 
and  severely  felt  generally,  averaging  50,000  /.  per  annum  for  the  county  of  Cork. 

, Do  you  think  that  that  pressure  is  augmented  in,  consequence  of  the  doubt  of  the 
/airness  of  the  appropriation  of  the  money  ? — :The  people  have  so  little  political 
\ feeling 
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frUinu  at  least  the  lower  orders,  they  only  know  that  they  have  the  pressure  on 
them  •’  they  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  it  off  of  them  by  paying  it,  and  they  are 
not  aware  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied.  . . i • • •„ 

Have  they  anv  confidence  that  the  discharge  of  the  civil  duties  of  grand  jmies  is 
conducted  uponVair  principles  ?~I  do  not  think  they  have  any  ideas  on  the  subject ; 
they  know  how  road  work  is  generally  done. 

Have  you  served  on  the  grand  Jury  yourself  ?—Never.  r.u. 

Has  the  system  of  petty  sessions  been  introduced  m your  neighbourhood  . “ has. 

You  conceive  that  to  have  been  avery  considerable  improvement? — Indeed  ido, 
a very  considerable  one  ; but  some  of  the  magistrates  do  not  act  on  it-  ^ 

In  what  respect  has  it  improved  the  system  of  the  adnmnslration  of  the  lawr— 

I think  generally  speaking,  by  creating  an  idea  that  there  is  more  equal  distribution 
of  justice,  and  more  fairness  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  than  one. 

. lias  it  led  to  any  alteration  with  regard  to  fees?— Very  considerable  ; fees  that 
were  commonly  taken  by  individual  magistrates,  they  are  now  confined  to  some 
triflimr  fee  ; I believe  sixpence  or  a shilling  for  summonses. 

Before  the  introduction  of  petty  sessions  in  your  neighbourhood,  were  tees 
received  by  magistrates  in  any  other  way  than  in  money?— It  is  very  customary  with 
an  Irishman,  he  fancies  that  he  can  bespeak  a good  word  by  making  a present,  ot 
what  is  to  him  of  some  importance,  a few  eggs  or  fowls  ; whether  this  was  gene- 
rally taken  or  not  I am  not  aware ; but  we  are  peculiarly  circumstanced  m the  town 
it  is  a corporate  town,  it  holds  a sovereign  of  its  own,  and  a recorder 
and  a recorder’s  court ; he  tries  all  small  debts  under  20 1. ; be  also  acts  in  his  own 
borough  in  petty  criminal  cases,  and  the  fees  in  that  borough  are  high  ; tne  tee  for 
any  assault  committed  in  the  borough  for  drawing  up  the  informations,  which  was 
wcnerally  done  by  one  of  the  former  constables  before  the  new  constables,  they  ge- 
nerally charged  3^.  4J. ; and  tlien  there  was  a charge  for  an  attorney  m civil  cases 

of  arrest,  though  there  is  no  attorney,  it  was  paid  to  the  recorder.  _ 

Has  the  system  of  petty  sessions  been  established  within  the  local  jurisdiction 
— It  has  been  established 

Is  that  by  the  corporate  magistrates,  or  the  magistrates  of  the  county  at  large.— 
Bv  the  magistrates  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  corporate  magistrate;  the 
recorder  goes  very  seldom  there  himself,  but  whether  that  is  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  gone  blind,  I cannot  say,  but  he  seldom  attends,  except  on  some  par- 
ticular case  that  he  wishes,  he  then  attends ; an  instance  the  other  day  occurred, 
wlierein  consequence  of  his  not  appealing  to  the  decision  of  his  brother  magis- 
trates, lie  was  subjected  to  an  action,  and  probably  it  would  not  have  occurred  had 
the  case  been  stated  in  open  court  at  petty  sessions.  A tollkeeper  was  summoned 
by  him  for  e.xtortiog  toll;  it  appeared  that  the  man  was  justified  under  the  trustees 
for  demanding  the  toll ; a gate  keeper  some  few  miles  away,  conceived  he  had  no 
right  to  take  this  toll,  and  he  summoned  him  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  taking 
an  illegal  toil ; he  brought  him  down  to  tlie  recorder,  though  it  was 

out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  borough,  and  he  was  fined  5 1.  or  three  months  impnson- 
ment  until  the  fine  was  paid,  which  was  under  a special  Act  of  Parliament,  if  the 
man  had  been  committed  under  a correct  reading  of  the  Act.  The  man  was  thrown 
into  traol,  and  I do  assert,  that  in  the  world  there  is  not  such  a dungeon  for  human 
beings  to  be  put  into  ; it  is  a ground  floor,  of  about  ten  feet  squaj-e,  wliere  the  poor 
wretch  is  obli<^ed  to  do  the  offices  of  natfire ; he  lies  there  on  straw,  and  if  any  otter 
prisoners  are  brought  into  the  gaol  they  must  go  into  the  same  place  be  they  felons 

Ai-e  there  more  than  one  magistrate  who  continues  to  discharge  their  functions 
Rcnarately  ?— No ; the  result  of^his  case  was  that  the  man  was  kept  m for  a long 
time  until  he  interested  Mr.  Wrixoii  Becher,  who  made  application  to  Mr.  Blacker, 
and  Mr.  Blacker  I understood  wrote  stating  that  he  conceived  the 

man  was  illegally  confined,  for  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  inflicting  imprisonment 
for  any  persons  committing  a fraud  on  the  public,  has  made  no  provision  for  a man 
commiUing  a fraud  on  another  gate  keeper.  thought  proper  to 

release  the  man,  after  being  confined  forty-four  days  and  forty-four  nights,  and  very 
near  dying;  the  man  brought  an  action  against  him,  he  was  enabled  to  do  so  by 
assistance  of  his  friends,  and  he  received  5/.  damages  and  costs. 

Are  tliere  many  magistrates  who  continue  to  administer  their  functions  separately 
since  the  establishment  of  petty  sessions:' — I know  of  none  but 

Does  he  administer  his  functions  separately  in  any  other  respect  than  as  he  is  a 
niavistrate  of  tliis  local  jurisdiction  ; does  he  act  as  a county  magistrate  '—He  ^s. 

■20.  - 3O3 
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When  he  acts  scparalely,  does  he  act  as  recorder,  or  as  a county  magistrate? 
Both  instances  have  occurred  ; when  the  common  people,  not  having  been  satisfied 
' with  the  decision  at  petty  sessions,  they  have  gone  over  to  him  and  stated  their 
complaint  as  it’  they  had  not  made  any  application  to  the  petty  sessions,  at  least  so 
I heard  one  of  the  magistrates  state,  because  they  did  not  like  the  idea  of  any  appeal 
being  made  from  their  decision. 


leing  maao  iioiu  Lutu 

Is'he  the  only  magistrate  that  acts  independently  of  petty  sessions  in  your  ncigli- 
bourhood? — The  only  one  that  I know  of  in  the  whole  district;  there  is  a great 
want  of  magistrates,  two  or  three  of  them  have  been^  broken  under  the  revision; 
some  time  ago  we  lost  a most  active  and  excellent  magistrate  at  that  time. 

Who  was  that? — A Mr.  Deecy  ; he  was  a particular  loss  to  the  public  on  account 
of  being  a Catholic,  and  people  had  a great  dependence  on  him;  he  is  to  tliis 
day  looked  up  to  by  the  magistrates,  and  they  frequently  send  to  him  for  his 

you  think  they  have  much  more  confidence  in  a Catholic  magistrate  than  in 
a Protestant  magistrate,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a Catholic  r~Yes, 

“Harjany  facts  come  to  your  knowledge  respecting  that  ?—At  the  time  of  the 
revision  of  the  magistracy,  the  people  came  to  me.  and  said,  W at  do 

now,  Sir;  we  have  none  of  our  own  selves  to  take  care  of  om  lights,  it  any  tlmi^ 
hanncMis  to  us,  what  shall  we  do.  /-  a-  • 

By  “ ourselves  ” they  meniit  of  their  persuasion  ?— They  meant  of  tneir  per- 
is their  any  Orange  association  at  Clonakiity  ?— I believe  there  is. 

Is  there  a corps  of  yeomanry  there  ?— There  is  and  they  are  entirely  orange; 
at  least,  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  Catholics  m the  coi  ps. 

Have  you  known  any  instances  of  processions  taking  place,  or  of  party  tunes 
being  played  ?— There  was  one  unpleasant  instance,  m consctiuence  ot  a imiidei 
having  been  committed  by  one  of  the  corps  having  shot  a pnsoiier ; one  of  t h m 
was  tried,  and  acquitted.  On  returning  from  that,  I understood  that  they  paraded 
the  town  with  this  man,  playing  party  tunes. 

Is  there  any  exasperation  from  religious  feeling,  produced  in  the  town  ol  Uona- 
kilty,  in  consequence  of  this  Orange  association  ?—l  hero  is  a very  uiyeasant 
feeling  ; for  instance,  some  little  time  ago  the  people  staid  up  all  night  in  the  town, 
fancymg  they  were  to  be  murdered  hy  the  orange  men,  both  of  there  and  Bandon 
Bandon  is  supposed  to  be  a very  orange  town;  it  was  immediately  after  the  trans- 
action where  a woman  was  shot  in  Bandon  who  was  very  arge  with  child,  there 
was  no  conviction  for  that  murder;  the  people  found  then  tlmy  tie-'  *te  gc  w la 
they  called  satisfaction.  And  an  affair  occurred  a little  time  after  at  Timolege,  w hen 
some  orange  man  appeared  there,  and,  before  the  business  ol  the  fcir  was  over,  thev 
fell  upon  him  in  a mass,  and  murdered  him  in  n iimiute,  to  glut  then  spiiit 

"^'wS  not  the  man  that  they  murdered,  in  point  of  fact,  a Catholic  ?— I believe 

When  did  this  transaction  occur  ? — I think  it  was  last  July ; citner  last  July,  or 
July  twelvemonth.  . 

You  said  that  the  people  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  making  presents  to  ma- 
gistrates ? — I said  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  it  to  any  one  that  they  loug  i 
could  forward  their  views.  . . 

Then  it  is  not  more  to  magistrates  than  to  other  persons  in  liigh  situations . 

I do  not  think  it  is.  . . ^ , i .1  • . t Lnnw 

You  say  there  is  an  orange  lodge  in  Clonakiity  r — I understand  there  is  , 
nothing  of  it  personally,  I have  kept  myself  quite  aloof  from  it. 

Is  it  numerous?— I believe  it  is  aided  by  Captain  Hungerford,  who  is  tl'e 
mander  of  the  corps  of  yeomanry,  and  his  son,  and  some  ot  the  1 lotes  an  y S 

Inen  in  the  place.  , t 1.  v ,0  u is  an 

Is  that  a recent  establishment,  or  is  it  nn  old  establishment  r- 1 believe  it 

old  establishment.  _ 

Previous  to  your  coming  into  the  county  ? — Yes.  • rmnnies  lie 

You  have  talked  of  party  tunes,  what  do  you  call  party  tunes  . 
down,'*  and  “ Protestant  Boys,”  and  “ Boyne  Water.  1 1 . tnav 

Are  not  there  some  party  tunes  on  the  other  side  ? I have  no  dou  ) j 


be  equally  so  considjsred. 


Do 
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Do  YOU  know  what  they  are  '—I  do  not  know,  unless  “ Saint  Patrick's  day  ” is 
called  one  of  them  ; I am  not  aware  of  what  is  so  considered.  I do  not  profess  0 
brvery  wen  acquainted  with  party  on  either  side;  I have  been  most  studious  to 

*^*Is  there  any  dHBculty  in  keeping  aloof r— They  never  trouble  me. 

Are  there  Lt  two  parties  in  Cionakilty  ?-One  party  genera  es  ascend  hut 
I believe  there  has  been  no  kind  of  show  of  party.  There  is  no  club  or  any  th  ng 
of  that  kind  connected  with  what  are  called  the  ■.=  ^ | 

certainly  not  of  any  kind  of  associations,  no  secret  societies ; if  there  was,  t slioukl 
know  i/as  soon  as^any  person;  for  in  consequence  of  my  heing  so  much  amon 
them  when  I first  went  there,  I practised  ray  profession  as  medical  man  and  t 
wave  me  a vast  intercourse  among  all  classes  of  society.  Professional  talent  is  paid 
fo  badly,  that  I gave  it  up;  and  I found  my  feelings  so  perpetually  called  upon  by 
the  mismablc  condition  of  the  people,  that  instead  of  taking  a fee,  I was  oh  e l 
freqr,itW  to  put  my  hand  into*  my  own  pocket;  no  man  could  possibly  avoid  it, 
tliat  possessed  one  spark  of  humanity  in  his  composition. 

Br.Jvkn  Church,  called  in;  and  Examined, 

WHERE  do  you  reside? — Near  Listowel. 

In  the  county  of  Kerry? — In  the  county  of  Kerry.  l,  » 

What  is  your  occupation  there  ?— I practised  formerly  as  a medical  man,  but  not 

'*’whrt1fyourMcu“^^^^^  that  I am  aland  agent,  and  receive  the  rents 

°"Are  you  a magistrate  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ?— I am  a magistrate  of  the  county 

“^Im7maiiy  years  have  yon  been  a magistrate  ?-Tweiity-seven  or  twenty-eight 
years ; I was  put  in  the  commission  of  the  ,reace  at  the  tune  of  the  rebellion. 

Are  your  occupations,  as  an  agent  for  landed  property,  extensive  ?-Yes,  they 

Can  von  describe  to  the  Committee  how  many  acres  of  laud  you  * 

rents  of'?-Indeed  I should  suppose  iieur  thirty  thousand,  or  perhaps  above  tha  . 
■Were  you  resident  in  the  comity  of  Kerry  at  the  time  ol  the  commencement  of 

the  disturbances  in  that  county r — Yes.  c . ■ Tmtr.fvfliatr1v  In 

In  what  part  of  the  country  did  those  disturbances  first  ar  se 
the  nei'ihbomhood  of  Listowel,  upon  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Limeiick,  they 
Sst  caS  us  from  the  count^  of  Limerick,  the  northern  part  of  the  county  ol 

^Y7what  shape  did  those  disturbances  manifest  themselves;  what  were  the  de- 
scription of  offences  ?— IV'e  knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and 
we  had  intimation  that  there  were  emissaries  from  the 

our  people  ; but  it  first  manifested  itself  by  a party  burs  ing  111  he  1 gl't  f 0™  t 
comity  of  Limerick,  about  forty  persons  attacking  the  house  of  a Mi.Kitson,  and 

'*'*\Vas°  that  Mr.  Kitson  a gentleman  who  had  distinguished  himself  r— The  very 

““will  you  state  the  particular  proceedings  against  Mr.  Kitson  i--They  came  from 
i-ff  » -f-  nf  tiiP  rnnnti-v  from  Ncwcasl  6 and  other  quarters,  and  there  is 

afu.;cttn'’ofreads  wiZ“  a^  bis  house  ; they  joined  there  and  they 

nriceeded  all  on  horseback,  two  on  each  horse,  and  they  surrounded  his  house, 
Lked  for  his  arms,  and  immediately  commenced  a firing  upon  him.  which  he  re- 
turned ■ he  was  unassisted,  he  had  nobody  to  assist  him  but  a servant  maid,  and  he 
Led  from  diflerent  sides  of  his  house  upon  them,  wounded  several  <'«">.  “e 
Lem  has  been  taken  since  ; I saw  tire  marks  where  '’C^ad  wounded  he 

arm  ■ that  man  was  taken  up  under  the  Insurrection  Act  afterwaids,  and  I =aw  the 
bullet  mark  through  his  arm  ; there  were  three  of  the  horses  killed,  one  found  on 
Le  roa  next  raorniim,  the  other  two  died  afterwards.  We  scoured  the  whole 
Country  next  morning,"  nd  found  traces  of  blood  to  a cooslderablc  ‘bstance ; on 
their  rLirn  to  the  county  of  Limerick,  there  were  bridles  and  sudd  es  . om 

was  killed,  and  another  was  wounded,  he  died  afterwards.  \ ° ' 
what  quarter  they  retreated  ; they  retreated  o the  county  of  Limerick.  W h™  he 
found  the  house  L fire,  and  tumbling  upon  him  and  his  wife  and  ' “ eb'd'^  b® 
said  the  only  chance  was  to  sally  forth,  to  come  out ; this  was  when  he  « as  reduced 
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to  his  lasfcliarge.  lie  came  out,  and  immediately  on  his  coining  out,  a nuui  missed 
fire  at  him  with"  a pistol ; he  saw  four  or  live,  persons  in  a cluster,  he  made  towards 
them  and  he  levelled,  he  lired  in  amongst  them,  and  they  all  dispersed  as  if  panic- 
16  June  1824.  sti-uck  ; he  pursued  them  a little  way  ; they  had  put  sentinels  upon  the  cabins  that 
were  near  his  house,  to  prevent  his  receiving  any_  assistance;  the  people  in  those 
cabins  were  his  own  tenants.  As  soon  as  the  assailants  htul  fled,  the  people  came 
out  to  his  assistance,  his  house  in  flames,  and,  just  before  it  tumbled  iu,  providen- 
tially  he  got  out  his  wife  and  children.  , 

Was  it  a thatched  house? — It  was  a thatched  house. 

Do  you  know,  that  in  consequence  of  the  determined  conduct  on  tlic  part  of 
Mr.  Kitson,  he  was  recommended  to  the  Irish  government  as  a proper  person  to  be 
a chief  constable? — I do.  I wrote  next  morning  a statement  of  the  circumstances 
to  Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Grant,  by  return  of  post,  sent  me  a hundred  pounds  for 
him,  and  he  was  afterwards  appointed  chief -constable,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
present  Lord  Lieutenant;  Mr.  Goulburn  was  then  chief  secretary. 

Will  yon  state  what  proceedings  you  took,  as  a magistrate,' in  that  neighbourhood, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  disturbances  in  that  part  of  die  county  of 
Kerry  ? — I exerted  myself  as  much  as  I possibly  could,  in  every  possible  way,  not 
only  myself,  but  my  son  also  assisted  me ; we  went  out  by  night,  and  scourcd_  the 
mountains,  and  I also  obtained  considerable  information  ; I knew  the  persons,  Irom 
my  knowleilgo  of  the  country;  and  I knew  the  individuals  who  I thought  I was 
likely  to  obtain  iiiforniation  from,  and  who  had  confidence  in  me,  and  I sent  for 
them,  and  they  told  me  that  they  would  give  me  every  information  with  regard  to 
what  was  going  on,  provided  I would  not  bring  their  names  forward. 

Did  you  at  any  time  apply  to  the  population  of  any  parish  or  parishes  in  your 
neighbourhood,  to  call  upon  them  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  trancpiillity  ol  the 
country? — Yes;  I had  a paper  printed,  advising  them  and  warning  them;  and 
I had  a great  number  of  those  papers  printed  and  published,  and  circulated  through- 
out the  baronies. 

Have  you  a copy  of  that  paper? — I have. 

[T/ie  tcUncss  produced  ily  and  U was  read  asfolloxos  :] 

“ To  the  occupying  Landholders  of  the  Baronies  of  Iraghticonuor 
and  Clanmaurice. 

Great  efforts  are  made  by  emissaries  from  tlic  county  of  Limerick,  to  seduce 
you  into  the  same  practices  which  now  afflict  that  county,  habits  of  night  walking 
and  marauding.  Drunkenness,  produced  by  illegal  distillation,  have  tiiere  .spread 
misery,  tumult  and  murder ; an  extraordinary  police  has,  in  consequence,  been  in- 
troduced, which  greatly  increases  the  public  burthens ; numerous  bodies  of  troops 
are  marching  into  the  disturbed  district?  ; if  the  outrages  continue,  government  will 
be  compelled  to  fill  every  village  with  soldiers.  The  waste  of  property  concurring 
with  a bad  harvest,  will  probably  reduce  numbers  to  actual  starvation  in  the  next' 
winter;  it  will  be  no  recoinpence  to  those  who  shall  then  suffer,  it  wdll  not  afford 
any  consolation  in  death,  that  they  go  out  of  the  world  with  conspiracy  and  murder 
on  their  heads,  to  answer  to  their  God  for  tlie  crimes  they  have  been  guilty  of. 
Such  is  the  state  of  Limerick.  It  would  be  well  for  the  sober  industrious  inhabi- 
tants of  Kerry,  to  think  long,  and  consult  their  clergy,  before  they  involve  themselves- 
in  such  crimes  and  miseries,  to  consider  what  is  the  character  of  the  men  who  advise- 
them  to  follow  their  dreadful  example ; whether  they  are  not  the  worst  members  of 
society,  bankrupts,  schemers,  outlaws  and  incendiaries,  who  hope,  by  plunging  the 
industrious  class  in  disturbance,  to  get  some  plunder  out  of  the  confusion.  No  man 
who  holds  any  lands,  and  depends  on  them  for  the  support  of  his  family>  can  benefit^ 
from  confusion ; though  he  may  have  little  to  lose,  that  little  is  his  all.  Reflect  also, 
and  look  back' ; ask  the  oldest  men  amongst  you,  whether  as  white  boys,  or  any  other 
name  or  character  assumed  by  the  deluded  people  who  have  sprung  up  from  time 
td'time  within  their  memory ; ask  those  old  men,  whetiier  they  have  ever  known 
them  to  succeed  in  gaining  any  one  of  their  objects?  and  whether,  011  the  contraiy, 
every  attempt  of  the  kind  to  wrestle  with  the  laws,  did  not  end  in  disappointment 
and  executions?  The  wretched  Sufterers  becoming,  when  too  late,  the  victims  0 
their  own  foolish  and  mad  projects, ' and  falling  easily  under  the  slow,  but  powerful,^ 
Ijaiid  of  justice, ' • • ■ ■ ^ 
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“ as  the  time.s  are,  it  is  some  comfort  to  a poor  man,  that  he  lives  in  a quiet 
country  • that  he  and  his  family  can  sleep  in  peace  ; that  he  is  on  good  terms  with  ^ 
r neighbonring  gentlemen  ; that  he  deserves  the  approbation  of  ^ h,s  clergy  ; that  , 

he  has  a quiet  conscience;  that  he  is  not  hunted  by  police  men,  imprisoned,  tran- 
sported ; besWes,  if  the  times  cannot  well  be  worse,  a prudent  man  should  reckon 

on  their  mendinji.  . r 

“ It  is  not  generally  known,  that  a great  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  a police, 
with  the  large  salary  of  the  magistrate,  is  borne  by  the  landholder,  levied  by  county 
charges  • and  that  the  more  disturbed  a district  may  be,  the  severer  will  the  police, 
and  the  heavier  the  burthen.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  friends  of  the  industrious, 
honest,  and  quiet  people  of  Kerry,  that,  by  rejecting  bad  advice  they  may  save 
their  families  from  such  evils,  andjireservc  the  good  character  which  their  county 
has  deserved  in  the  worst  of  times. 

Was  there  any  public  meeting  held  in  the  parishes'  of  Meerheer  and  Knock- 

more?— Yes;  in  those  parishes.  ^ e,,,  • . r 

Will  YOU  state  in  what  mode  those  parish  meetings  were  held  r - Ihe  priest  ot 
that  parish  came  to  me ; I happened  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  tlie  priests  of  the 
country  and  told  me,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a meeting  ot 
the  parishioners,  to  enter  into  resolutions  regarding  the  course  they  should  pursue, 
with  regard  to  disturbances;  and  I approved  of  course  of  the  idea,  and  he  had 
resolutions  drawn  up,  which  he  consulted  me  about ; I made  some  alteration,  and 
to  that  alteration,  the  parishioners  agreed,  and  entered  into  those  resolutions. 

Were  you  present  at  the  meeting?-  -No. 

Have  you  a copy  of  them  also  r — I have. 

[The  witness  delivered  in  the  same,  zchich  xvere  read  asfolloxv :] 

“ The  Roman  Catholic  inliabiumts  of  the  parishes  of  Meerheer  and 
Knockmore,  which  border  on  the  county  of  Limerick,  having  assembled 
at  the  chapel  of  Newtownsands,  on  Sunday  the  1 2th  of  November  1821; 

Present  the  Rev.  Michael  O’Sullivan,  P.  P. 

“ Resolved,  That  we  deeply  regret  the  unhappy  and  disturbed  state  of  tlie 
neighbouring  county ; that  we  are  determined,  every  man  of  us,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  keep  our  parishes  free  from  such  disorders;  and  that  we  will  not  enter 
into  combinations  against  the  laws  of  our  country,  which  aiiord  protection  to  the 
poor  man  who  conducts  himself  peaceably,  as  well  as  to  the  rich;  that  on  the 
contrary,  if  any -evil  minded  person  or  persons  should  b);  threats  or  otherwise, 
attempt  to  introduce  the  mischievous  principles  which  prevail  beyond  our  borders, 
and  to  disturb  our  present  quiet,  we  solemnly,  before  our  altars,  pledge  ourselves 
to  unite  in  repelling  such  attempts.  _ . 

“ Resolved,  Tliat  we  have  heard  with  sorrow,  calumnious  msuiualions,  winch 
could  only  have  proceeded  from  false  information,  tending  to  cast  a doubt  on  that 
loyal  and  peaceful  conduct  which  has  been' unceasingly  inculcated  by  our  reverend 
pastors,  and  which  (we  repose  our  confidence  in  God,  in  whose  presence  we  make 
these  sokunn  declarations)  will  be  manifested  and  proved,  as  well  by  our  present  as 
our  future  demeanour. 

“ Resolved,  That  we  seize  the  present  opportunity  to  express  our  gratitude  and 
thanks  to  Mr.  Stayhlar,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Stayhlar,  for  their  kind  and  considerate 
manner  of  dealing  with  us  regarding  our  tithes;  by  which  one  of  our  heaviest 
burthens  is  considerably  lessened. 

“ Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  parishioners, 

“ Moor,  P.  P.  & ’Vicar.” 

I know  that  in  the  neighbouring  parishes  they  had  similar  meeting^and  entered 
into  similar  resolutions.  - , 

Were  the  meetings  in  those  neighbouring  parishes,  lield  under  the  advice  and 
authority  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  those  parishes?— They  were;  there  was  but 
one  parish  in  my  neighbourhood,  that  did  not  hold  a meeting;  there  are  trvo  priests 
there,  one  was  very  anxious  for  it,  but  the  otlier  over-ruled  him. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  result  of  holding  those  parochial  meetings,  and  inducing 
the  population  of  the  county  to  enter  into  such  resolutions,  tended  to  repress  the 
spirit  of  insubordination  in  that  neighbourhood  ?— I think  it  did  very  mudi;  1 saw 
afterwards, 'bv-the  publications  of  the  newspapers,  that  some  parishes  both  to  the 
, 30.  ■ .3 
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county  of  Cork,  and  county  of  Limerick,  followed  the  example,  and  entered  into 
similar  resolutions. 

Do  you  recollect  seeing  these  resolutions  in  the  public  papers  [handing  a book  to 
the  witness]  1—1  think  I do ; they  followed  the  example  of  our  parishes ; you  will 
6nd  some  of  tlie  words  of  those  resolutions,  the  same.  I know  that  afterwards,  in 
some  parishes,  both  in  the  county  of  Limerick  and  county  of  Cork,  they  entered 
into  similar  resolutions,  and  adopted  almost  the  very  words  of  those,  with  some 
deviation. 

[The  Resolutions  mre  read,  as  follows ;] 


“ Resolved,  That  we  with  horror,  detest  the  savage  cruelties  and  barbaroas 
murders  that  have  been  perpetrated  in  our  neighbouring  counties  and  districts, 
and  the  lawless  efforts  that  have  been  lately  made  to  introduce  disorder  and  con- 
fusion  into  our  parish. 

“ Resolved,  That  we  solemnly  declare,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  before  His 
holy  altar,  that  we  have  not  associated  ourselves  with  any  combination  or  nocturnal 
meetings  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  disturbances  ; and  that  we  will 
henceforward,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  repel  and  discountenance  any  attempt 
that  may  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  peace  and  tranquillity  we  at  present  enjoy. 

“ Resolved,  That  we  gladly  embrace  this  opportunity  to  return  our  most  sincere 
thanks  and  unfeigned  gratitude  to  our  landlord  (the  Riglit  honourable  Lord  Headley) 
for  having,  since  the  year  1815,  permanently  abated  the  one  third  of  our  rents,  and 
given  almost  constant  employment  for  the  discharge  of  the  rents  we  at  present 
assume,  and  thereby  consulting  our  welfare,  so  as  to  render  it  both  unnecessary  and 
inexpedient  for  us  to  make  ourselves  a party  to  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  our  God 
or  of  our  country. 

“ Resolved,  That  we  firmly  believe,  if  all  the  land  owners  imitated  the  laudable 
example  of  Lord  Headley,  by  a timely  lenity  and  indulgence  towards  their  tenantry, 
the  people  of  this  hitherto  loyal  and  peaceable  country  would  not  have  recourse  to 
those  unprecedented  and  disgraceful  outrages  at  present  so  general. 

“ Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  parishioners, 

“ James  Tushill,  P.  P.” 


Have  there  been  any  special  sessions  under  the  Insurrection  Act  held  in  your 
neighbourhood  Yes. 

Have  convictions  taken  place  under  them  ? — Yes,  I attended  them. 

Did  you  act  as  a magistrate  in  attending  them  ? — Yes,  I did. 

Was  the  administration  of  justice  in  those  courts  of  special  sessions  at  which 
you  attended,  such  as  to  satisfy  you  of  its  impartiality  and  equity? — Certainly  in 
the  sessions. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  operation  of  the  Insurrection  Act  has  been  to  repress 
the  disturbances  ?— I think  so,  very  much  ; I think  it  had  a very  powerful  effect  in 
putting  a stop  to  the  disturbances. 

Is  the  Insurrection  Act  now  in  force? — It  is,  but  not  acted  upon,  for  we  do  not 
require  it ; Kerry  is  perfectly  quiet  now,  still  if  necessary  we  could  resort  to  it. 

How  long  has  it  been  in  a state  of  tranquility  ? — I think  in  the  spring  of  1822  we 
began  to  get  them  under ; it  broke  out  upon  us  I think  in  September  1821,  in  tlie 
spring  of  1822  we  began  to  get  them  under.  I never  knew  Kerry  in  a quieter  state 
tlian  It  is  at  present,  and  I think  the  Insurrection  Act  was  very  serviceable  in  restor- 
ing tranquillity. 

Do  you  conceive  the  Insurrection  Act  may  now  be  withdrawn  ? — I think  so  in 
our  county. 

Do  you  mean  its  operation,  or  its  existence? — I mean  the  operation,  it  is  in 
existence  and  we  can  resort  to  it,  but  we  do  not ; there  was  a meeting  of  our  ma- 
gistrates to  prevent  unnecessarily  sending  people  to  gaol  under  that  Act,  and  we 
agreed  there  that  unless  the  county  again  became  disturbed,  that  we  would  Hdt 
commit  any  more  under  the  Insurrection  Act. 

At  what  time  was  that  meeting  held  ? — Tliat  I cannot  bring  to  my  memory. 

Was  it  during  the  present  year,  or  during  the  year  1 823  ? — It  w’as  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1823 ; first  there  was  a division  among  the  magistrates,  and  a memorial 
sent  up  to  government  at  a former  meeting. 

What  was  the  prayer  of  that  memorial? — To  apply  to  government  to  withdraw 
the  Insurrection  Act;  there  was  a division  of  magistrates,  and  it  was  remarkable 
that  all  the  ma^strates  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county  which  -was  disturbed, 

n'cre 
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were  for  continuing  the  Insurr.eclion  Act,  and  in  the  southern  part  which  was  com- 
nai-ativelv  tranquil,  the  magistrates  were  for  discontinuing  it. 

^ Do  vou  think  that  the  continuance  of  the  Insurrection  Act  during  the  year  1 823, 
has  beii  called  for  by  the  state  of  the  country  ?— Not  in  the  latter  part  of  1823  ; 
but  in  the  early  part  of  1823  it  was  a little,  not  much.  ^ 

Then  at  what  time  do  you  think  the  necessity  for  its  continuance  ceased  r 
I think  from  the  spring  of  1823  ; from  that  time  downwards.  _ 

Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  continuing  the  Insurrection  Act  in  operation  m 
anv  county,  after  the  necessity  of  the  case  has  ceased,  is  useful  or  prejudicial  to  the 
state  of  the  country  ?-I  should  think  it  is  useless  after  the  necessity  has  ceased; 
but  from  the  way  I have  seen  it  acted  upon,  I do  not  think  it  is  attended  with  any 
mischievous  consequences ; I have  not  seen  it  abused  upon  the  bench.  I know  it  has 
been  abused  in  committing  some  persons  by  particular  mapstrates,  I thought  un- 
necessarily, and  afterwards  when  the  magistrates  assembled  at  the  special  sessions, 
they  were  liberated  without  any  trial.  , r 

Then  do  you  consider  that  the  disproportion  between  the  number  of  the  persons 
charged  with  insurrectionary  offences,  and  the  number  of  persons  convicted  oi  those 
offences,  has  proceeded  in  any  degree  from  injudicious  commitments  on  the  part  ot 

the  magistrates  ? — Ido.  ^ • u 

Have  any  of  those  cases  come  to  your  own  knowledge  of  injudicious  commit- 
ments ? — A good  many.  t u r 

Can  you  state  any  of  them  ?— I recollect  one  case  where  there  were,  I believe, 
ten  or  twelve  sent  together  from  a dance ; they  were  at  a dance,  a blind  piper  was 
one  of  them,  and  they  were  sent;  and  when  we  assembled  at  special  sessions  we 
liberated  them  at  once.  It  is  right  to  say  1 think,  upon  tliis  occasion,  that  1 do  not 
impute  any  improper  motive  to  the  magistrate  who  committed  them ; 1 think  it  was 
an  over  zeal  and  want  of  consideration. 

How  long  were  they  confined  ?— I believe  three  weeks  or  a month. 

Was  there  that  interval  before  the  special  sessions  met.'^ — I believe  there  was; 
there  have  been  long  intervals  between  the  holdings  of  special  sessions.  _ 

There  having  been  long  intervals  between  the  holdings  of  the  court  of  special 
sessions-  can  you  inform  the  Committee  whether  the  magistrates  have  exercised 
the  power  of  bailing  ?— They  did  at  one  time;  but  they  were  cautious  aftenv-ards, 
in  consequence  of  a charge  from  Mr.  Serjeant  Torrens,  who  is  now  one  of  the 
iiidcres,  and  after  that  they  were  extremely  cautious ; and  I,  in  those  cases  that  came 
before  me,  though  my  mind  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  person  ought  to  be  held 
to  bail,  yet  I would  not  do  it  but  at  petty  sessions.  We  have  petty  sessions  now 
held  re^larly,  and  even  satisfied  as  my  mind  was,  1 would  not  do  it  until  the  day  of 
holding^petty  sessions,  which  is  once  a week. 

At  petty  sessions  you  took  the  bail  ?— At  petty  sessions. 

How  long  have  petty  sessions  been  introduced  into  your  part  of  the  country  ( — 
I believe  we  were  among  the  first  in  Ireland,  as  soon  as  we  heard  that  it  was  a mea- 
sure that  government  was  recommending;  1 cannot  tell  when  it  originated,  but 

1 think  we  were  among  the  first.  , , . , • 5 

What  alteration  of  system  has  petty  sessions  produced  in  the  magistracy  f— 
I think  very  considerable  indeed  for  the  better. 

In  what  respects?— Now  they  do  not  act  in  their  separate  capacities,  and  rf  any 
individual  amongst  them  was  likely  at  petty  sessions  to  act  partially,  there  are  others 
always  attending  who  immediately  control  him  and  would  hot  allow  it. 


Dr. 

John  Church. 


16  June  1834. 


Jovis,  17“  die  Jiniii,  1824. 

The  Right  Honourable  LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Dr.  John  Church,  again  Called  in  ; and  Examined. 

REFERRING  to  your  examination  of  yesterday,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  j^^^^cLrch 
introduction  of  petty  sessions  in  your  county,  can  you  inform  the  Committee,  whether . ^ 
tlie  introduction  of  petty  sessions  has  made  any  alteration  as  to  the  fees  paid  uppp , 1834. 

magisterial  proceedings?— Yes;  we  have  in  our  petty  sessions,  appointed  a cl|rJc,; 
and  limited  him  as  to  his  fees,  and  in  no  case  allow  him  to  receive  more;  before 
20.  3 n 2 that 
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lu.  tliat  tlicre  was  no  limitation,  people  from  the  country  went  to  the  common  clerks 
Jam  ChaTch,  in  the  country;  they  generally  drank  over  it,  and  made  them  pay  two  shillings  or 
' half  a crown  for  taking  the  information. 

17  June  1S24.  Were  there  not  other  fees  paid  upon  summonses  and  recognizances  £ — Very  little 


Were  there  any  presents  or  gifts  received  by  the  magistrate? — les;  I believe 
there  were  by  some ; but  there  are  not  many  that  come  within  my  knowledge. 

Have  you  ever  known  any  instances  in  which  work  has  been  done  for  magistrates, 
in  consideration  of  the  discharge  of  their  duties?— Yes;  1 have  heard  of  such, 
thmgs  going  on  ; where  there  was  a magistrate  who  accepted  a present,  he  also, 
accepted  of  other  things.  ' , , 

Tliere  has  been  a revision  of  the  magistracy  in  your  county?— i here  has. 

Do  you  conceive  those  magistrates  who  might  have  accepted  presents,  have  been 
amongst  those  who  have  been  struck  off  the  list  ?— Some  of  them  ; I think  those 
that  have  been 'struck  off,  have  been  very  properly  so. 

Do  you  consider  there  are  any  magistrates  of  that  description,  who  still  continue 
in  the  commission? — Indeed  I believe  there  are  a few.  . 

Is  there  a local  jurisdiction  in  your  county,  in  the  borough  town  of  Tralee  r— 
There  is. 

Does  that  local  jurisdiction  possess  tlie  right  of  appointing  any  corporate  magis- 
trates, provosts,  or  others  ? — Only  provost  1 believe. 

Was  there  any  difference  of  practice  do  you  conceive,  between  the  discharge  of 
the  magisterial  functions  of  the  corporate  magistrate,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
functions  of  the  country  magistrates  ? — Very. much ; I think  it  was  taken  notice  of,, 
and  he  was  removed ; I do  not  know  whether  on  the  part  of  the  government,  or  by 
the  King’s  Bench. 

Being  a corporate  magistrate,  on  recollection,  are  you  not  aware  it  was  by  the 
interposition  of  the  King’s  Bench  alone,  he  could  be  removed? — I believe  it  is  so, 

I heard  it  was  ; I believe  the  government  would  have  removed  him  much  earlier,  if 
it  had  been  in  their  power  to  do  so. 

Have  you  ever  attended  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  in  the  counties  you  are 
acquainted  with  ? — I have.  ^ ^ • 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  mode  of  transacting  the  business  at  the  quarter  sessions 
has  any  tendency  in  increasing  the  disregard  of  oaths,  that  has  been  stated  unfci'- 
lunately  to  prevail? — I think  it  has. 

In  what  mode  is  an  oath  administered  there  ? — By  the  attorney,  on  the  part  of  tlio 
person  by  wiiom  the  process  is  issued  in  open  court. 

Is  there  any  due  solemnity  in  the  administration  of  that  oath? — I think  there  is 
very  great  want  of  it. 

Wiiat  is  the  attendance  of  the  country  gentlemen,  generally  speaking,  at  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions  ? — On  civil  bill  cases  scarcely  any,  but  on  criminal  prose- 
cutions, I have  seen  it  pretty  well  attended. 

Do  you  conceive  the  attendance  of  a full  bench  of  magistrates,  of  importance 
in  the  conducting  of  public  business? — Ido. 

Do  you  conceive  that  a regular  and  full  attendance  of  a bench  of  magistrates 
would  be  promoted,  if  the  criminal  business  in  which  they  had  a right  to  interfere,, 
were  more  distinct  and  separate  from  the  civil  hill  business  in  which  they  have  no 
right  to  interfere? — I am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question,  because  I do  not 
understand  that  they  are  not  at  present  separated ; w’lielher  a magistrate  has  a right, 
to  attend  in  the  civil  bill  court  I do  not  know,  but  they  do  not  attend,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  I have  understood. 

If  the  criminal  business  w’ere  in  every  instance  taken  at  the  commencement  of  the 
quarter  sessions,  and  proceeded  with  till  it  was  terminated,  and  the  civil  business 
afterwards  commenced  and  completed ; do  you  not  think  the  country  gentlemen, 
know’ing  the  exact  time  the  criminal  business  was  to  come  on,  w^ould  be  inclined  to 
attend  with  more  regularity  ? — I do.  I had  a proof  of  it  at  the  last  quarter  sessions 
of  our  county  ; I attended  myself ; I live  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  the 
county  town,  and  of  course  it  is  inconvenient  for  me  to  come  that  distance,  to  attend 
the  sessions  ; and  going  from  one  court  into  another,  made  the  business  of  the  cri- 
minal court  so  uncertain,  I did  not  know  when  to  attend  or  not.  1 was  about  to 
leave  the  town,  when  Sir  John  Godfrey  came  in,  and  said  there  was  a prosecution, 
coming  on  of  some  notorious  rioters ; he  requested  me  to  remain,  and  I did  remain ; 
and  wc  weve-obliged  to  send  for  some  of  tiie  magistrates,  and  request  the  chairman 
to  come  into  the  criminal  court.  .p.  ^ 
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Do  vou  not  conceive  this  micertninty,  as  to  the  time  of  the  Crown  husiness  com- 
mencing, Aequently  leads  to  the  failure  of  prosecutions,  by  the  non-attendance  of 

‘'‘  Thenl'orevty  acc^^^^^^^  separation  of  this  business  would  be 

imnortant?— I do  ; very  much  so.  • . r .u 

What  is  the  distance  between  the  town  of  Tralee  and  the  extreme  point  of  the 
district,  for  which  the  sessions  of  Tralee  are  lield  ? — I think  there  are  some  parts 
thirty  and  some  parts  near  forty  miles  ;•  some,  twenty-five.  _ 

Do  vou  not  conceive,  that  the  administration  of  the  quarter  sessions  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  advantage  to  the  public,  if  they  could  be  moved  into  other  parts  ot 
the  country  Undoubtedly.  I remember,  at  the  fiv.st  institution,  they  were  taken 
about  to  different  parts  of  the  county  ; there  were  four  or  five,  and  I remember  the 

pood  effects  of  such  a course.  ^ i 

® Are  you  aware  of  the  reason  of  altering  the  system  ?— The  personal  convenience 
of  the  cliairman,  I believe,  was  the  cliief  reason. 

Were  there  court  houses  at  that  time?— There  were. 

How  long  do  your  quarter  sessions  last  ?— Sometimes  tlirec  weeks,  or  a month,  or 
more. 

Is  that  atone  town? — Yes,  at  one  town.  _ , • • -i 

Then,  in  the  event  of  eitlier  prosecutor,  or  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  civil  cases, 
coming  in  from  the  distance  you  have  described,  of  twenly-hv-e  or  tliirty,  or  forty 
miles,  is  he  not  detained  frequently  in  town  for  a grea.t  number  of  days,  until  Ins 
case  comes  on?— Frequently  ; I have  known  great  hardship  myself,  and  I have  had 
a knowledge  of  persons  coining  the  distance  I have  mentioned,  and  being  kept 

three  weeks.  ...  . .1  i .m  r ..1 

Are  not  the  great  majority  of  the  persons  engaged  m those  civil  bill  cases,  of  tlie 

lowest  and  poorest  classes?— They  are.  , • „ „ 

Would  not  this  inconvenience  also  be  rectified,  if  the  quarter  sessions  were  held 
in  the  different  towns  in  the  county  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Do  YOU  conceive  that  any  public  inconveniences  arise,  ui  consequence  ot  the 
assistant  barrister,  not  only  acting  as  a judicial  officer,  but  being  also_  allowed  to  prac- 
tise as  a lawyer  in  his  profession,  within  his  own  district?'— I think  it  likely,  m cases 
where  they  do  practise;  in  our  county,  the  chairman  does  not  practise  now,  but 
1 think  when  he  did  practise,  and  went  to  attend  the  courts  at  Dublin,  there  was  an 

"’XTyorany  doubt  that  the  system,  that  allows  the  assistant  barrister  to  practise 
in  Dublin,  produces  hurry  and  confusion  in  the  discharge  of  the  civil  bill  business, 

at  the  aoDvoach  of  the. term  ? — I think  so.  i-  .•  r r i.„ 

Does  Mt  that  hurry  and  confusion  necessarily  lend  to  lhe  multiplmation  of  fidse 
oaths  on  the  part  of  individuals  engaged  m those  causes  r— Yes , whenever  the  bm 
siness  Is  hurried  in  court,  I think  that  is  tlic  natural  consequence ; even  down  to  our 
petty  sessions,  if  wc  do  not  conduct  the  business  deliberately,  that  is  the  natural 

'TSor'trede  made  by  swearing,  as  it  is  called,  to  the  process  of  »n^ 
proving  the  service  of  a process,  that  has  never  been  served  es.  I have  known 
an  instance  myself,  where  a poor  widow,  who  never  kmew  she  was  ■nd^'^d  to  he 
nerson  until  her  cattle  were  taken  upon  the  decree ; they  were  taken  off,  and  I pur- 
Tued  the  person,  and  took  information  against  him  for  perjury,  but  I was  never  able 
?riay  r^y^iand;  upon  him  ; but  I know  that  is  not  a singular  case,  I know  many 

“W^irtll^ev'^ote  corrected,  if  the  assistant  ^ 
whole  of  his  time  in  the  discharge  of  bis  civil  bill  duties  i— Acs,  and  ^ 
leave  to  mention  an  idea  that  occurred  to  me;  it  is,  that  the  court  should  have 
persons  of  its  own  appointment  Ihrougliout  the  county,  dividing  it  into  a sufEcient 
number  of  districts,  to  serve  processes,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  serve  the  pro- 
i*psses  £uul  afterwards  to  prove  the  service.  . ui  o 

is  not  the  character  of  the  persons  employed  to  serve  proepses,  disrepmable . 

In  general  it  is ; but  in  whomever  the  appointment  may  lie,  I think  by  propel 

'g^yylo^mHo;  conceive  that  the  appointment  of  a judicial 
officriLan  assistant  barrister,  independent  of  local  connection,  is  extremely  de- 

sirable  ?— I .should  think  so.  ...  • *1,-4. 

Do  you  consider  if  several  counties  were  to  be  united  in  one  circuit,  an  that 
assistant  barristers  appointed  by  the  Crown,  were  to  proceed  to  the  aclmimst  ation 
20.  .1  ” 3 
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of  justice  in  those  circuits  in  any  rotation,  that  the  system  would  be  improved: 

I think  it  very  likely  it  would  ; that  assistant  barrister  having  no  other  occupation 
whatever  to  attend  to. 

Ill  the  event  of  a decree  being  pronounced  at  the  quarter  sessions,  to  whom  does 
the  sheriff' commit  the  execution  of  the  warrant? — 1 he  person  who  obtains  the 
decree,  mentions  the  name  or  names  to  tlie  sheriff';  he  conies  to  have  it  signed  by 
the  sheriff';  lie  asks  him  who  will  be  his  specialty,  and  the  person  obtaining  the 
decree,  mentions  some  friend  of  his  own  nomination. 

The  person  obtaining  the  decree,  has  the  power  of  either  taking  out  execution 
against  the  body  or  the  goods  of  the  defendant? — He  has. 

Have  you  known  cases  in  which  the  decrees  have  been  delivered  signed,  in 
blank,  by  the  sheriff’,  leaving  the  party  his  option  of  inserting  afterwards,  either 
body  or  goods  ? — No  ; that  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge  ; 1 have  had  very  little 
experience  in  that  way,  though  I have  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  course  pursued, 
I cannot  say  I know  that. 

If  that  occurrence  takes  place,  do  you  conceive  it  would  be  an  improvement  in 
tlie  process,  to  compel  the  sheriff’  to  fill  up  the  blank,  and  call  upon  the  party  to 
exercise  hi.s  option  before  him? — Yes;  and  I think  no  con-ect  sheriff'  would  act 
otherwise. 

'J’hen  have  considerable  inconveniences  resulted  from  the  civil  and  criminal 
business  not  being  separately  held  ? — I think  so. 

Do  you  mean  there  should  be  separate  sessions  for  the  criminal  business  and 
civil  business,  or  merely  to  assign  a particular  portion  of  the  time  to  the  civil,  and 
the  other  to  the  criminal  business? — I did  not  contemplate  the  first  proposition; 
in  giving  my  opinion  that  I thought  it  ^yould  be  an  improvement  to  separate  the  two, 
the  idea  did  not  occur  to  me,  of  having  a separate  time  for  the  one  and  the  other, 
but  now  it  has  been  mentioned,  it  strikes  me  it  would  be  an  improvement. 

Would  there  not  be  very  considerable  inconvenience  to  attornies  and  other 
professional  persons  having  to  come  twice  to. the  session? — It  may;  but  I do  not 
think  their  convenience,  compared  to  the  public,  would  be  of  any  importance,  or 
ought  to  weigh. 

Would  it  not  be  more  expensive  to  the  parties,  suitors? — I do  not  think  it  would, 
because  a party  coming  to  carry  on  a criminal  prosecution,  either  for  the  prosecution 
or  the  defence,  would  have  no  occasion  to  come  to  attend  the  sessions,  where  the 
civil  business  was  carried  on ; and  on  the  contrary,  persons  coming  to  do  business 
at  the  civil  session,  n’ould  have  no  occasion  to  attend  the  other. 

Would  he  make  a greater  specific  charge  upon  tlie  party  — It  docs  not  strike 
me  so. 

You  said  the  assistant  barrister  of  Kerry,  was  not  a practising  barrister  in 
Dnblin  ? — He  does  not  now,  lie  used  formerly  ; be  has  given  it  up  a long  time. 

Does  he  practise  at  the  assizes  in  his  own  county?— He  does. 

As  a barrister ? — Yes;  his  Iiealth  has  prevented  him  from  attending  lately,  but 
be  did  so,  till  he  was  disabled. 

In  what  manner  is  the  criminal  and  civil  business  conducted  at  the  quarter 
sessions  now;  is  there  any  division  of  the  time,  are  any  days  assigned  for  criminal 
business,  and  any  for  civil  ? — No  ; they  may  upon  the  same  day,  enter  upon  botli ; 
the  courts  are  very  convenient  to  each  other  ; they  arc  under  the  same  roof;  there 
is  a door  leading  from  one  into  the  other;  and  sometimes  the  assistant  barrister 
adjourns  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  then  perhaps  back  again,  that  maybe  done 
two  or  three  times  a day ; I have  known  it  myself,  I do  not  say  it  is  often  done,  but 
I have  known  it  done,  to  adjourn  two  or  three  times  from  one  court  to  the  other, 
on  the  same  day. 

Is  this  a matter  of  accident,  or  a matter  of  I'egular  practice  ? — I believe  it  is 
sometimes  according  as  the  business  comes  on;  if  in  one  court  those  persons  who 
are  called  are  not  in  attendance,  and  there  is  a cause  in  the  other  court,  it 
occurs  I believe  in  the  case  I mentioned  a while  ago,  where  I was  leaving  the  town 
myself,  and  Sir  John  Godfrey  came  to  me ; we  were  obliged  to  send  to  collect  ma- 
gistrates to  attend  in  the  criminal  court,  and  as  soon  as  we  came  in  to  attend  there, 
we  sent  into  the  civil  court  to  say  we  were  in  attendance,  and  the  barrister  adjourned 
thc;  court,  and  as  soon  as  the  business  was  over  he  adjourned  back  again. 

Does  the  postponement  frequently  arise  from  the  want  of  the  attendance  of  the 
imigistratcfi  ? — I think  if  there  was  greater  certainty,  there  would  be  a belter  attend- 
mice  of  magistrates. 

Do 
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Do  vou  know  the  number  of  tkys  necessary  to  discharge  the  one  busings  and 
the  othCT?— No,  I do  not;  I know  it  is  spun  out  to  three  weeks  or  a m «« 

Sm^ocoasions  lo  si.k  weeks.  Our  county  is  divided  into  two  d.stncts,  K, Harney  ^ 

andTralee,  and  between  the  two,  the  quarter  sessions  take  up  SIX  weeks. 

Do  you  mean  that  it  is  divided  only  into  two,  or  that  the  quarter  sessions  are 
held  in^two  ?— It  is  divided  only  into  two,  and  we  have  felt  the  inconvenience  of  it 
very  much  in  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  li  eland.  . . 

All  parties  who  are  summoned,  are  summoned  for  the  first  day  of  the  .session  ?— 
Yes,  generally. 

By"lvhom  are'the'present  process  servers  selected?— By  the  person  at  whose  sml 

profits  attached  to  the  serving  of  the  process  ?-Yes,  I believe  the 
account  is  stated  on  the  decree  when  obtained;  there  is  generally  a shilling  foi 
serving  the  process ; I think  that  is  the  charge  generally. 

The  fee  is  on  the  decree  ? — They  sum  up  when  the  decree  is  obtained,  and  make 
a charge  upon  the  difierent  items  of  expense  ; and  that  is  one  of  them. 

There  is  a fee  payable  upon  the  decree  to  the  assistant  barrister  r—1  here  is.^ 

There  is  no  fee  payable  upon  a case  which  does  not  come  to  a decree  ?—l  believe 
not;  not  that  I am  aware  of ; I am  not  certain,  but  I believe  not. 

Have  you  attended  any  fairs  or  markets  in  your  county  ?— Ye.s,  very  often  ; ana 

sometimes  to  keep  the  peace.  . „ i e •. 

Have  YOU  known  any  instances  in  which  the  collection  of  tolls  and  customs  at 
those  fairs,  have  led  to  breaches  of  the  peace  and  great  dissatisfaction  amongst  the 
people?— Yes,  I have  ; and  1 believe  there  is  very  often  great  abuse. 

Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  toll  collected  within  the  town  of  Tralee,  amounts  to 
the  sum  of  five  percent  upon  all  commodities  sold  there?- No,  IJ''"'®  *“ard 

that  particularly ; but  1 have  hoard  great  complaints  of  tlie  mode  of  collecting  tolls 

^Ts^the  complaint  of  the  amount  of  toll,  or  the  mode  of  collecting?— The  amount; 
a poor  man  bringing  in  a basket  of  fish,  the  first  thing  taken  out  15  a fish  tor  the 
toll,  and  they  genei-ally  take  the  best  fish.  , xt 

Is  not  it  regulated  by  a schedule  affixed  upon  the  market  place?  No,  it  is  not. 

Is  not  any  compulsory  payment  a source  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  inva- 
riably ? — No,  I declare  I think  not. 

Are  you  not  aware  that  the  corporate  magistrates  are  liable  to  a veiy  severe 
penalty  for  not  affixing  the  schedule  of  tolls  payable  to  the  corporation  .'—1  a™ 
aware  of  that;  but  I believe  the  difficulty  is  to  know  tbe  articles  subject  to  tolls 
and  the  amount  I believe  the  original  charters  granted  might  be  resorted  to  ; 

I have  heard  very  few  instances  where  we  could  lay  our  hands  upon  in  the  chattel  , 

I know  once  I was  sent  for  to  correct  some  abuses. 

What  is  their  great  objection  to  those  market  tolls  more  than  any  other  pay- . 
ment?— I think  when  they  conceive  there  are  exactions,  when  they  go  out  of  the 
established  rule,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  in  some  market  towns  in  exacting 
tolls;  whatever  the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  pay,  I think  they  pay  cheer- 
fully, as  far  as  comes  within  my  knowledge ; but  very  often  the  tolls  are  fanned  out^ 
and  it  is  the  interest  of  the  person  to'  make  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  them,  and  he 
charges  upon  articles  too  much;  in  point  of  fact,  with  rewrd  to  the  town  1 am 
connected  with  myself,  there  is  a bridge  in  the  town,  and  I saw  a person  bringing 
his  load  of  turf  to  be  sold,  take  two  or  three  sods  and  threw  thern  aside,  and  1 saw 
a person  come  and  take  them  up,  who  lived  hard  by ; and  I asked  the  reason  of  it, 
and  was  told  for  the  first  time  it  was  toll,  and  without  knowing  whether  1 was  autlro- 
rized  to  do  so  or  not,  I desired  it  should  be  done  no  more.  I have  not  se^  the 
original  charter;  I said  it  was  unjust,  and  gave  him  notice  not  to  do  it,  so  that  iii 
cases  .similar  to  that  there  is  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  ; but  I believe  the  esta- 
blished tolls  they  pay  tliem  very  cheerfully. 

You  mean,  that  they  think  those  tolls  are  arbitrary  in  their  amount,  and  not  de- 
pending upon  any  fixed  rule? — Yes. 

In  the  tolls  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  in  the  town  of  Tralee,  is  not  the  toll 
taken  in  kind,  the  perquisite  of  the  provost  or  magistrate  r— I believe  so ; 1 am  not 
so  well  acquainted  with  Tralee.  , . , i .. 

In  the  case  of  any  abuse  of  the  toll,  would  not  the  complaint  be  also  made  to  t 
provost  ?— In  Tralee  it  would. 

no.  3lU 
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Dr.  Do  you  not  conceive,  that  the  difficulties  that  are  incident  to  the  collection  of  toll 

John  Chmeh.  or  custom  ill  the  ivay  described,  are  very  much  augmented,  in  consequence  of  the 

‘ poverty  of  many  of  the  parties,  and  the  difficulty  they  tecl  in  obtaining  remedy  in 

.17  June  1824.  courts  of  law: — Undoubtedly;  they  do  not  know  how  the  remedy  is  to  be  applied, 
or  where  to  apply  for  it. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  existence  of  Acts  for  tlie  regulation  of  toll  and  custom 
which  prescribes  that  every  person  claiming  toll  and  custom,  should  affix  a schedule 
upon  the  market  where  such  toll  and  custom  is  taken  ; and  which  prescribes  also  a 
return  to  be  made  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  ? — 1 am  not  aware  of  it ; it  may  exist. 

Do  you  think  it  is  acted  upon? — No,  it  is  not ; at  turnpikes  it  is  acted  upon  ■ if  it 
extends  to  market  towns,  it  will  be  very  useful. 

Are  the  tolls  in  Tralee  generally  taken  in  kind? — Yes;  the  small’ articles,  the 
fish  and  butter,  and  so  on  ; but  for  the  cattle,  they  pay  it  in  money ; for  cows,  horses 
sheep,  pigs,  lambs,  and  every  thing  of  that  kind,  they  pay  in  money. 

Do  those  articles  go  to  the  provost,  that  are  taken  in  kind  ? — They  do. 

■ Do  you  not  conceive,  that  the  objections  applicable  to  the  receipt  of  the  toll  and 
customs,  apply  much  more  strongly  to  the  things  where  they  are  taken  in  kind,  than 
where  they  are  taken  in  money  ? — I think  so ; I think  there  is  greater  opportunity 
of  acting  unjustly,  because  they  sometimes  alter  their  measure. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  people  are  aware  of  any  redress  existing,  in  case  of 
abuse,  on  the  part  of  the  toll  collector? — I declare,  1 do  not  think  they  are. 

Is  there  no  appeal  from  the  jjrovost  ? — In  the  town  of  Tralee,  the  provost  is  the 
proper  person  to  go  to  ; but  you  go  to  an  interested  person. 

Is  there  any  appeal  from  the  provo.st  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any. 

If  there  was,  would  it  be  within  the  reach  of  persons  generally  aggrieved  ?— No, 
I fear  not. 

Upon  an  appeal  to  tiie,  magistrates  ? — No. 

Is  it  not  the  practice,  where  persons  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  to  apjily  to  attor- 
nies? — I have  not  heard  of  an  instance  of  that;  and  I believe  the  reason  is,  the 
difficulty  of  knowing  what  the  law  is,  and  of  having  reference  to  the  original 
grant. 

Have  you  observed  any  improvement  in  the  mode  of  appointing  sherifls,  in  your 
acquaintance  with  the  county  of  Kerry  ? — I think  there  is,  undoubtedly. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  alteration  of  the  practice  that  took  place,  jiiacing  the 
power  of  recommending  the  sheriffs  in  the  hands  of  judges,  has  given  to  tlie  county 
tlie  assistance  of  a superior  class  of  gentry,  in  the  discharge  of  the  office  of  sheriff’.? — 
I think,  with  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the  gentlemen  who  attend  upon  the  grand 
juries,  it  is  the  same;  but  I think  there  is  less  of  party  since  tlie  appointment  of 
sheriffs  by  the  government,  through  the  judges. 

What  description  of  persons  generally  attend  grand  juries  ? — Our  most  respectable 
gentlemen  of  the  county;  but  I may  also  add,  that  those  who  are  anxious  about 
jobs,  are  very  anxious  to  attend  upon  grand  juries; 

Are  they  successful  frequently  in  obtaining  jobs? — They  are. 

. The  county  of  Kerry  being  one  in  which  there  is  a considerable  proportion  of 
Eoman  Catholic  property,  are  there  many  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  who  attend  ? — 
Yes,  in  proportion  to  the  number;  1 think  there  is  a fair  proportion. 

Have  you  not  kiioivn  instances  in  which  Homan  Catholic  gentlemen  'have  acted 
as  foremen  of  the  grand  jury  ? — I think  only  one ; and  that  was  Lord  Kenmarc,  and 
his  brother  also. 

Have  you  known  instances,  in  which  gentlemen  of  less  independent  property  have 
been  placed  upon  the  grand  jury? — Yes,  certainly. 

Have  you  known  instances  in  which  individuals,  who  have  taken  the  benefit  of 
the  Insolvent  Act,  have  served  upon  grand  juries  after  that? — Yes,  I think 
I have. 

. What  is  the  general  impression  in  the  country,  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  presentment  duties  of  the  grand  juries  are  administered;  is  it  felt  .they  are  ad- 
ministered impartially,  or  otlierwise?— I have  no  doubt  of  their  partiality  some- 
times. 

Do  you  conceive  that  that  impression  is  strong  in  general? — I do. 

Do  you  conceive  that  it  is  well  founded  ? — I do. 

Does  tliis  impression,  you  have  so  described,  deprive  the  grand  jury,  in  their  exer-- 
cise  of  their  criminal  duties,  of  any  portion  of  the  public  confidence  ? — No  ; that  is 
tlic  distinction  I was  going. to  make;  1 rather  think  it  docs  not. 

Are, 
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Are  not  the  civil  duties  of  Ihe  grand  jury,  discharged  under  the  obligation  of  an 
oath Yes ; all  the  duties  of  the  grand  jury  are  under  that  oblivion. 

Is'it  not  part  of  the  oath,  that  they  shall  discharge  that  duty  talthfully  and  rm- 

''”Lr'tbe  execution  of  the  presentments  granted,  do  you  conceive  there  is  any 
favouritism  shown  towards  the  tenantry  of  the  individuals  obtaining  the  present- 
ment?^! know  there  is;  very  much  so.  

■ Is  that  shown  in  some  cases,  by  the  tenants  of  tire  individual  obtaining  the 
presentment,  being  sent  very  considerable  distances  to  execute  presentments  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  ?— Yes  ; and  I would  here  mention  an  instance  that 
came  to  my  knowledge;  in  the  barony  where  I reside,  there  were  four  or  five 
gentlemen  who  voluntarily  associated  at  the  sessions  held  for  their  barony ; i was 
one  of  them,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  people  there,  we  bound  ourselves  to  inspect 
all  the  roads  in  our  barony,  wherever  the  public  money  rvas  laid  out,  and  make 
a faithful  report,  without  favour  or  aftection  to  any  body,  of  the  way  in  which  the 
money  was  laid  out,  and  the  work  done,  to  the  grand  jury.  We  began  about  thiee 
years  auo,  and  have  continued  it  to  the  last  assizes ; it  takes  us  up  three  days.  At 
one  place  we  saw  a piece  of  road  mended  very  badly ; there  were  paving  stones 
laid  on  as  gravel;  we  inquired  at  the  door  of  a.  mart,  where  the  work  was  carried 
on,  whether  he  was  employed,  or  the  poor  people  immediately  m the  vicinity,  he 
answered,  he  did  not  get  a day’s  work  himself,  nor  the  other  men  111  tlie  neighbour- 
hood, of  the  work  ; and  that  the  gentleman  who  got  the  presentment,  sent  Ins  own 
people,  from  his  own  place,  some  miles  distant,  to  execute  it. 

Do  you  conceive  that  that  system  where  it  prevails,  produces  an  indisposition 
towards  the  presentments  generally  ? — Certainly.  „ , . 

Are  the  payments  for  the  execution  of  public  works,  generally  made  in  money,  or 
by  allowances  in  account?— Where  there  is  a person  who  obtains  a presentment, 
not  as  a job,  he  pays  in  ready  money;  but  where  presentments  of  the  description 
I was  mentioning  are  obtained,  they  are  generally  allowed  in  rent,  or  something  ot 

thd^soit^  conceive  that  the  power  of  presenting  for  public  works,  would  be 
exercised  by  the  magistrates  of  the  county,  better  than  it  is  now  exercised  by  the 
erand  iurv?— I declare  I think  it  would,  where  the  magistrates  assemble  togehier, 
because  iT  there  was  an  unfair  man  among  them,  he  is  under  the  control  ot  the 
magistrates  assembled  together;  and  I never  attended  any  session,  where  there  weie 
not  some  upright  and  disinterested  men.  ’ 

• the  magistrates  being  a permanent  and  responsible  body,  and  the  grand  jury  only 
transitory,  do  you  not  conceive  those  circumstances  would  lead  to  the  better,  dis- 
charge of  the  duties?— Yes;  the  magistrates  have  a better  local  knowledge,  where 
it  comes  within  their  own  obseiwation ; they  have  a knowledge  of  the  state  ot  the 
road,  and  the  work,  from  their  own  personal  notice ; they  will  know  where  to  reject 

or  allow.  ■ c-t.  A 

Do  you  consider  after  the  presentment  was  made,  if  the  execution  ot  it  was  made 
a matter  of  common  contract,  and  paid  for  in  ready  money,  the  work  would  be 
better  executed,  and  at  a cheaper  rate  ?— I do ; I think  it  would  be  an  improvement 
if  there  was  some  person  whose  duty  it  was,  to  superintend  those  works. 

Has  there  not  been  a very  considerable  public  work,  a mail  coach  road  from 
Limerick  to  Tralee,  executed  in  passing  through  your  county  ?— Yes. 

1 Was  the  original  execution  of  that  work  placed  in  the  country  gentlemen,  or  an 
engineer  ?— In  the  hands  of  the  country  gentlemen.  : 

What  was  the  result  of  the  undertaking? — That  it  was  impassable  m some  parts 
of  it ; some  were  made  very  good,  according  to  the  hands  into  which  it  fell ; but  liie 
greater  part  of  it  was  badly  executed.  , t i * 

How  much  money  was  spent  upon  it? — I believe  14,000  I or  15,000/.;  I do  not 
doubt  there  may  have  been  more.  . , , . i j »kz. 

• Have  you  any  doubt  that  if  the  execution  of  the  work  had  been  placed  "'  the 
hands  of  qualified  engineers,  that  the  result  would  have  been  very  different  r— IS  ot 
the  least  doubt  in  the  world  ; for  at  length  we  were  obliged  to  resort  to  that;  it 
was  impassable  for  some  time.  There  was  an  engineer  appointed,  and  it  is  now 

Was  not  there  a second  presentment  made,  the  first  being  injudiciously  exe- 
cuted ?-^There  was.  . - t . • •. 

Do  you  know  what  the  whole  expense  of  the  road  was  r— I believe  it  was  not 

much  under  30,000/. ; 1 am  certain  it  was  not  under  2b,oool. 

■ ,30.  0 I 


17  June  18-J4. 
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What  was  the  length  of  the  road,  liow  many  miles  ?— Twenty-six  miles. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  communication  in  that  direction,  hy  the  old  road; 
previously  to  the  ccunniciiccment  of  the  new  one  ?— A very  good  road. 

What  was  the  result  of  the  first  expenditure  of  public  money,  as  to  this  comnnil 
nicatioii  ■ did  it  not  only  fail  in  giving  a new  road,  hut  injure  the  old  one  ?— It  did  ; 
we  had  very  good  roads  until  then,  and  afterwards  it  was  sometimes  not  passable. 

Are  the  Committee  to  understand  there  was  a good  line  of  communication, 
previous  to  the  expenditure  of  30,000!.  but  subsequent  to  that,  the  communication 
was  injured  ?— Very  good  before,  and  very  bad  after  the  first  expenditure  alluded  to. 

Did  that  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  new  repairs  being  done  upon  the  ol4 
toad, in  consequence  of  the  new  one  being  made !— They  followed  the  line  of  the 
old  road  ; and  in  widening  it,  instead  of  shaping  it  properly,  they  threw  down  the 
stuff  upon  it,  neither  giving  it  a sufficiency  of  gravel  or  other  material,  nor  attending 
to  the  drainage ; and  so  they  spoiled  the  old  road,  without  making  a good 

Do  YOU  consitlev,  that  the  failure  of  this  experiment  m road  making,  arose  from 
want  of  skill,  or  any  other  cause?— I think  from  want  of  skill,  and  misapplication 

of  the  monev,  both.  _ . 

In  point  of  fact,  were  there  not  districts  of  road  accounted  for,  upon  which  scarcely 
any  expendilnre.  beyond  the  mere  forming  the  road,  had  taken  place  at  all  -I  be, 
lieve  so  ■ there  was  a portion  of  the  road,  that  I think  a sum  of  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds  was  granted  for;  and  it  became  necessary  to  examine  a gentleman  upon 
Mmc  collateral  question  with  regard  to  a bye-road,  which  there  was  an  application 
to  stop  it  became  necessary  to  examine  some  of  the  gentlemen  ot  the  neighbour^ 
hood  and  a question  was  put  to  one,  as  to  how  much  he  thought  was  expended  upon 
it,  and  he  swore  he  did  not  think  there  was  more  than  500/.  his  answer  was,  ho 

could  not  think  there  were  500/.  spent  upon  it.  .... 

How  many  miles  did  this  portion  of  road  consist  of  ?— About  five  miles,  I think ; 

but  [ am  not  certain.  . , • • j 

Do  YOU  not  conceive,  that  wherever  the  executioa  of  public  works  is  carried  on 
upon  such  principles,  it  not  only  leads  to  failure  of  the  public  work  itself  but  de. 
prives  the  gentry  of  the  country  connected  with  them,  of  any  possession  of  the  public 
confidence  and  esteem  ? — Certainly.  r ^ *1,  u 

^Vhere  sucli  an  abuse  prevailed,  is  it  not  a matter  of  notoriety  among  the  people 
at  large  ? — It  is,  quite  so.  , , . . • 1 . 5 

The  system  of  account  prescribed  by  the  mail-coach  road  Acts,  is  known  to  you. 

Do  you  not  think  that  that  system  of  account  is  so  loose,  that  it  admits  almost  of 
sn  indefinite  misapplication  of  the  public  money  ? T es.  . . l 

Is  there  not  also  in  those  Acts  a total  want  of  efficient  control  to  ascertain  whether 
the  money  has  been  really  expended,  and  the  work  properly  executed  (—Yes, 
1 think  so,  till  they  began  to  appoint  engineers,  persons  not  at  all  connected  with 

the  ebuntry.  r 1 *• 

Do  you  consider  the  appointment  of  such  professional  persons,  for  the  execution 
or  superintendence  and  control  of  all  the  great  public  works,  would  be  productive  qj 
very  advantageous  consequences?' — I have  no  doubt  of  it ; the  more  it  is  taken  pu 
of  the  country  gentlemen,  the  better.  _ .- 

At  present  the  practice  is,  for  any  person  who  wishes  to  repair  a road,  to  send  m 
an  application  to  the  grand  jury,  for  the  money  necessary?— Yes.  Under  a lat^ 
Act  of  Parliament,  it  must  first  come  before  the  magistrates  of  the  district  wtiere 
the  work  is  to  be  carried  on,  assembled  at  special  sessions  for  the  purpose ; then  « 
goes  on  to  the  grand  jury,  but  the  grand  jury  have  a discretionary  power  either  to 
disregard'the  recommendation  of  the  magistrates  or  not ; they  very  often  disregara 

Any  person  in  the  country  that  sends  in  the  pre.sentment,  may  be  ^ 

foad  maker  or  road  mender,  by  the  grand  jury  ? — Yes;  the  ^PP  q* 

rally  has  an  overseer  or  two  of  his  own  nomination,  menlLoned  m the  presenm  c , 

and  the  grand  jury  pass  it.  • . , ' 1 v e nr  mad 

In  your  county,  how  many  individuals  may  be  appointed  as  road  inaKer 
nidndera,  atone  assizes?— It  is  almost  indefinite  ; a great  number. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  road  makers? — No  limit.  The  gian  j 
have  the'powef,  titioe  a year,  of  levying  money,  an  unliihited  power;  there  , 
conlrol. 
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Would  it  be  an  improvement,  to  tal-e  away  those  powers  of  creating  so  many  road 
mikere  and  liaving  one  or  two  persons  in  the  county,  who  should  he  appointed  as 
roatl  makers,  to  undertake  the  repairing  and  making  of  all  the  roads  m the  county  t 

^ So  long  as  the  principle  of  the  present  system  exists,  of  allowing  tire  graiid  juries 
to  make  any  individual  they  think  proper  a road  maker,  do  you  consider  that  any 
efficient  limitation  can  be  introduced?— Undoubtedly  not  any,  that  I am  aware  of. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  system  by  which  the  roads  in  a Scotch  county  are 
?— — Nq.  1 a in  not.  • a j u 

Suppose  fifteen  or  twenty-five  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  were  appointed  by 
•Act  of  Pariiainent,  trustees  to  superintend  the  whole  road  business  of  the  county, 
with  powei-  to  levy  within  a certain  limit  a rate  upon  the  county  and  with  power  to 
appoint  scientific  pereons  as  their  surveyors,  would  not  such  a plan  lead  to  a more 
.efficient  system  of  road  repairing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  a more 
.pendituref'— I think  it  would  be  better  than  tlie  present  system,  if  the  difficulty  of 
selecting  in  the  county  such  a number  as  fifteen  or  twenty-five  who  would  under- 
take the  duty,  could  he  overcome.  If  the  selection  was  in  the  government,  1 do 
not  know  what  criterion  the  government  is  to  go  upon  in  any  selection  ol 

Suppose  the  trustees  were  named  in  the  Act,  and  a clause  in  the  Bill,  appointing 
tliem  to  be  settled  by  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Contmonsr— There  would  be 

Won'ldlt  ndt  be  impossibk  to  assemble  those  gentlemen  ?— No ; I do  not  think 
it  would  ■ hut  it  would  be  attended  with  very  great  inconvenience  to  th(»e  indivi- 
duals; and  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  gemlemeii  together,  unless  they  have  some 

remuneration  for  their  trouble.  , , ■ ,i  ■ n i 

Do  yon  not  think  they  would  require  some  salary  to  give  their  attendance  ?— 

I think  unless  where  they  were  interested,  they  would  not  very  olten  attend. 

Would  it  not  be  derogatory  to  tlie  character  of  the  first  gentlemen  iii  the  country, 
to  give  their  attendance,  receiving  such  stipend  f—  I am  sure  they  would  think  so. 

Do  not  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  county  attend  on  the  grand  jury  ?-\es, 
-they  do  ; but  that  is  only  twice  in  the  year.  . , . 

, That  is  tile  only  time  when  presentments  are  made  ?—Yes  ; certainly. 

Do  von  think  the  magistrates  of  the  county  assembled  together,  would  the 
duty  more  fairly  than  tlie  grand  jury?-If  there  was  some  mode  of  removing  the 
system  of  jobbmg,  I think  then  the  gentlemen  eonstttutmg  the  grand  jury,  or  he 
magistrate,  would  do  equally  well,  if  there  -was  some  mode  pointed  out  of  that 

yon  think  if  all  discussions  upon  such  matters  were  conducted  in  public,  it 
wni.W  be  a ffl-eat  check  upon  abase  ?— Yes ; and  it  occurred  to  me,  titey  ought  to 
•be  in  public,  und  not  with  closed  doors.  The  cnmtnal  part  ot  their  duty  ought  to 

be  with  closed  doors.  _ 

Is  it  not  the  custom  of  the  sheriff,  in  selecting  the  grand  jury,  to  take  cave  th?t 
the  different  parts  of  the  county  should  be  represented It  ought  to  be  aqd 
sometimes  it  is.  There  are  a cei-tain  number  of  gepllcmen,  whose  stations  in  the 
countv  are  such  as  entitle  them  to  be  on ; they  are  seldom  left  out  Bpt  die  sheriff 
navs  a compliment  to  bis  ownimmediate  friends,  .and  by  that  means,  individuals 
•nut  upon  the  grandjury,  that  are  not  entitled  to  be  put  upon  it. 

Whatdo  you  mean  by  paying  a compliment?— It  js  considered  a oomphment 
be  put  upon  the  grand  jury  ; but  there  are  gentlemen  of  station  m the  county,  wlio 

do  not  consider  it  so.  , . , , • ii  -e  i i 

If  the  county  were  not  fairly  represented  m the  grand  jury,  would  it  not  be  a 
rau=e  of  conversation  mid  i-eraonslrance  ?-lt  very  olten  is  the  subject  of  cpn.yersa- 
'tion  I do  not  know  that  there  has  been  any  remonstrance.  I think  the  change 
in  the  appointment  of  sheriffs,  has  been  useful,  because  you  have  now  grand  juries  of 

■’“A?rnSrireatis  of  the  county  of  Kerry  mostly  under  .supervisors  ?-They  are 

' getting  into  that  system  HOW,  a good  deal ; only  very  lately. 

‘ -What  is  the  charge  per  perch,  that  the  supervisors  are  by  law  allowed  to  maker— 
One  shilling  • and  two-pence  more  for  his  overseer,  on  the  mail  coach  road  only. 

Where  those  supervisions  are  established,  is  it  tlie  practice  to  levy  the  whole  sum 
thfouehout  the  county,  oi-  is  Uiere  a distribution  made  m diderent  roads  ?— It  is 
levied  on  the  county  at  large,  and  by  a sixpence  per  perch,  at  each  assizes;  so  that 
120.  .3  I - 
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the  sum  of  1 2 d.  shall  be  levied  iu  a year ; but  there  are  none  of  our  public  roads’ 
except  the  mail  coach  road,  for  which  such  an  allowance  is  given.  . 

There  is  a small  sum  ? — Yes ; for  the  private  roads,  there  it  is  only  sixpence,  and 
sometimes  less. 

What  is  the  number  of  yards  in  an  Irish  perch,  in  your  county  ? — Seven. 

In  the  parts  of  the  country  you  are  acquainted  with,  has  the  collection  of  the 
church  rates  been  felt  as  a grievance? — Yes,  very  much  indeed. 

Have  there  been  any  new  churches  built  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes! 

M'bat  is  the  greatest  acreable  amount  you  have  known  collected  as  a church  rate  r— 
I have  known  half  a crown  an  acre  ; that  was  the  greatest. 

In  what  parish  ?— Listnwell.  In  some  parishes  it  is  comparatively  little.  In  the 
union  of  Listowell,  there  was  a parish  taken  from  it,  in  which  a new  church  was 
built,  had  that  parish  remained,  the  levy  would  not  be  so  heavy.  ; 

But  the  new  church  being  built  in  that  parish,  the  levy  was  proportionably  aug- 
mented ? — Yes;  because  then  it  had  a chuich  of  its  own,  and  only  one  parish  to 
support  it. 

In  what  parish  was  tliat  second  church  ? — The  parish  of  Dewagh. 

Can  yon  state  whether  there  are  many  Prote.stant  Aunilies  residing  in  that  parish  ? 

Tiiere  are  only  two  that  I know  of. 

AVhat  is  the  population  of  that  parisli? — I think  upwards  of  four  thousand.  . 

Was  tlic  levy  of  the  church  rate  in  tliat  parish  so  circumstanced,  felt  as  any  pe- 
culiar grievance  to  the  inhabitants? — Yes,  in  all  those  paiishes  it  is  so  felt. 

How  long  did  the  considerable  levy  you  have  alluded  to  continue? — It  continues 
still.  There  was  a debt  contracted  and  money  borrowed  of  the  Board  of  First 
Fruits,  and  it  has  never  since  been  repaid,  and  it  still  continues.  . 

When  did  it  commence? — I believe  about  seven  years  ago. 

When  is  it  to  terminate? — As  soon  as  the  loan  has  been  paid  off;  but  then,  when 
the  loan  is  paid,  there  are  other  church  rates  to  continue  afterwards;  as  long  as  the 
loan  remains  unpaid,  the  church  rates  are  heavier. 

Is  that  by  a special  agreement  among  the  parishioners  ?— -I  believe  it  has  been 
done  by  la^w;  the  parishioners  are  compelled,  they  are  obliged  to.  levy  the  amount 
of  the  interest,  together  with  the  annual  expenses  attending  the  church,  such  as  the 
salary  of  the  sexton  or  the  clerk,  paying  for  the  bread  and  wine  for  the  communion, 
and  the  occasional  repairs  of  the  church. 

I hen  the  Committee  are  to  understand,  that  this  half  a crown  an  acre  is  to  con- 
tinue during  the  whole  tijne  that  the  money  is  to  be  repaid  by  government  by  instal- 
ments?— 1 will  explain  it;  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  half  a crown  an  acre  has 
been  levied  upon  all  the  lands  in  that  parish  ; I was  asked  the  highest  I had  known, 
and  that  came  to  my  knowledge  in  one  instance  ; at  present  the  levies  are  very 
unequal,  they  are  levied  by  what  are  called  plough  lands,  one  may  be  twice  the 
extent  of  another,  and  twice  the  value  also ; but  the  one  being  of  less  extent  and 
less  value,  will  have  to  pay  a greater  amount  of  levy,  and  therefore  in  the  particular 
case  I have  alluded  to,  when  I said  I had  kuovvn  half  a crown  an  acre,  it  was  one 
of  those  so  circumstanced  ; it  was  a small  plough  land,  and  paid  the  same  as  the 
large  one,  for  all  the  plough  lands  in  a'  parish  pay  the  same,  though  their  compara- 
tive extent  and  value  may  be  very  different.  ■ ' 

Do  you  conceive  a new  survey  of  Ireland,  that  would  apportion  those  rates, 
would  be  a measure  of  great  advantage?— I do;  I think  it  is  very  much  wanted. 
I tliink  the  church  rates,  the  public  rates  and  the  county  rates,  being  levied  by 
plougli  lands  or  other  denominations,  they  are  unequal  in  extent  and  in  value,  and  it 
consequently  falls  very  • heavily  and  very  unjustly  upon  some;  there  is  scarcely 
a yeai  I do  not  hear  of  complaints  requesting  me  to  interfere,  and  in  some  cases 
1 tio. 

By  whom  are  those  rates  paid  ; by  the  occupants  ? — Yes  in  all  cases  by  the  occu- 
pier. 

Would  it  be  an  improvement  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  if  those  local  ossess’- 
ments  were  to  tall,  in  future  contracts,  upon  the  landlord  ? — I think  the  occuparits 
ought  to  be  relieved ; I know  there  are  numbers  of  landlords  who  can  hardly  afford 
It,  but  1 think  the  occupants  ought  to  be  relieved.  ' 

\ bu  are  acquainted,  m ith  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  your  part  of 
the.  world? — Yes.  ■'  / 

What  are  the  general  rents  reserved  in  that  part  of  the  country  with  which  you 
are  acquainted,  as  compared  with  your  opinion  of  the  value  of  land  as  applied  to  the 
lent  paid  to  the  inheritor  of  the  fee? — I think  all  the  late  lettings,  from  the  time 

.the 
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die  Drices  rose  liigli  during  the  war,  are  very  high  compared  with  the  old  lettings. 
The  old  lettings  of  leases  not  yet  expired,  some  sixty  years  outstanding,  are  at  this 
dav  very  easily  paid,  and  not  considered  too  high. 

The  question  did  not  allude  to  any  comparison  between  the  old  leases  and  the 
new  leases,  but  to  the  rent  reserved  to  the  inheritor  of  the  land  at  the  present  mo- 
ment within  your  knowledge,  as  compared  with  the  actual  value  of  the  land  itselt. 

J think,  at  the  present  moment,  the  generality  of  landlords  are  letting^  at  the  ra.tes 
of  the  prices  of  articles  by  which  rents  are  made ; but  I know  there  is  some  dit- 
fercnce  in  it,  according  to' the  disposition,  the  inclination  and  feelings  of  the  land: 
lord.  Those  1 am  acquainted  with,  are  doing  their  utmost  to  find  out  the  fair  value 
of  their  lands  • I could  mention  very  considerable  estates.  Lord  Listowel  has  or 
late  years,  since  1815,  commenced  a system,  which  I wish  was  more  universally 
adopted,  of  getting  professional  persons  to  go  to  value  when  a larm  is  out  of  lease, 
or  wheii  the  tenant  complained  of  high  rent.  These  valuators  have  been  appointed 
by  mvself  • they  are  sent  to  a farm  to  make  a return  of  its  fair  value,  taking  it  upon 
the  scale  of  the  prices  of  articles ; I have  heard  lately  tliere  are^other  gentlemen 
who  are  following  the  example,  and  pursuing  the  same  course.  The  same  system 
is  pursued  on  otlicr  properties,  also  under  my  superintendence.  > 

What  description  of  persons  do  you  appoint  for  the  yxeculion.of  Uiat  duty 
There  is  one,  a land  surveyor  of  long  standing  and  considerable  experience,  and  the 
other  is  a person  bred  up  under  the  Farming  Society  of  Ireland  ; the  third  person 
is  appointed  from  his  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  the  country,  ihe  course  I pur- 
.sue  is  this  ; they  give  me,  separately,  their  valuations,  very  often_  without  having 
any  communication  with  each  other,  and  I often  find  their  valuations  very  close  ; 
sometimes  there  is  a variance,  and  where  there  is  any,  I generally,  unless  I exercise 
ray  own  judgment,  which  I sometimes  do,  strike  the  average  between  them;  but 
the  difference  is  in  general  very  little  between  them.  , ; 

Do  you  know  upon  what  principle  they  proceed,  in  setting  this  estimate  upon  the 
land  ?— According  to  the  value  of  the  article  by  whicli  the  rent  is  made.  _ In  our 
county  it  is  chiefly  a butter  county ; and  corn  has  been  taken  into,  consideration 
sometimes. 

Are  the  Committee  then  to  understand,  that  an  estimate  is  made  of  one  of  those 
farms  of  the  quantity  of  corn  and  butter  it  may  produce,  that  amount,  according  to 
the  value  of  the  day,  taken  as  the  value  of  the  rent  ? — Yes  ; deducting,  as  in  the 
case  of  butter,  the  expenses.  There  are  certain  expenses  attending  it,  making  it  up 
in  firkins,  the  price  of  the  firkin,  and  the  conveyance  of  it  to  Cork,  which  is  about 
sixtv  miles  ; those  were  generally  deducted. 

Then  what  is  allowed  to  remain  for  the  profit  of  the,  tenant,  and  the  support  of 
his  family?— They  consider  there  are  things,  the  produce  of  the  farm,  besides  the 
butter;  the  tenant  has  upon  his  farm  the  rearing  of  calves,  and  sale  of  milk,  after 
making  the  butter ; and,  towards  Christmas,  their  young  cattle,  the  dry  cattle, 
■which 'almost  all  farmers  rear,  particularly  those  near  the  mountain  farms.  Those 
extra  things  are  taken  into  consideration,  for  payment  of  the  country  charges  and 
other  taxes.  I am  speaking  now  from  my  own  persoival  knowledge  of  those  cir- 
cumstances that  have  come  within  my  superintendence. 

Do  you  know  in  what  proportion  the  surveyors  are  in  the  habit  of  dividing  the 
■whole  produce  of  the  land  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant? — No,  we  have 
not  got  into  the  system  that  prevails  in  England ; we  have  no  sucli  system  in 

Do  those  estimates  you  have  mentioned,  fluctuate  periodically? — They  do. 

Annually? — Not  annually;  but  .since  the  prices  of  articles  became  less  steady, 
they  are  fluctuating,  and  those  estimates  must  fluctuate  accordingly  ; we  began  with 
the  system  in  1 8 1 that  was  a very  bad  year  for  farmers ; 1816  and  1 S 1 7 also  were 
bad  years  ; but  prices  rose  high  in  1818  and  1819. 

In  making  this  calculation,  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  is  tlie  potatoe  crop 
of  the  tenant  calculated  as  a source  of  profit  to  tlie  landlord? — Never  ; in  no  in- 
stance. We  never  value  what  the  fanner  has  to  live  upon,  and  his  family. 

Is  the  flax  crop  that  is  grown,  calculated  as  part  of  the  tenants  profit,  or  the 
.landlord’s  rent?— As  part  of  the  value  of  the  land  which  is  to  be  taken  into  the 
account ; we  have  had  but  Utile  flax  till  lately,  it  is  increasing  now. 

Haveyoy  been  able  to  ascertain  what  the  proportion  of  profits,  reserved  to  the 
landlord,  bears  to  the  profits  left  to  tlie  tenant,  in  monies  valued? — No,  I have 
not.  ^ 

fto.  3 1 3 Taking 
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Dr  Taking' tlve  whole  produce  of  the  farm,  what  part  of  it  would  you  suppose  is 

Join  ci>ifcL  taken  by  your  surveyors,  as  the  rent  to  be  paid  ?— I declare  I cannot  say. 

^ Are  you  aware,  that  in  England  it  is  commonly  supposed  a fifth  part  goes  to  the 

17  June  1S74.  .landlord  ?— A third  I always  understood. 

In  your  own  opinion,  what  would  you  suppose  was  the  share  tliat  went  to  the 
-landlord  in  your  country  ? — I am  not  at  all  aware. 

Can  von  explain  upon  what  principle  the  surveyor  fixes  any  particular  amount, 
as  the  rent  to  be  paid  by  a certain  quantity  of  land  ?— By  what  the  land  is  capable 
of  producing.  . 

Do  the  surveyors  in  those  counties,  where  butter  is  the  principal  article,  first 
take  into  consideration  the  number  of  cows  that  can  be  kept  or  fed  by  the  acre?— 
Yes,  according  to  the  number  of  cows ; and  again  with  regard  to  that,  according 
to  the  quality^  the  land  ; because  the  same  number  of  cows  upon  good  land  pro- 
duce double  the  quantity  of  butter  that  is  produced  upon  an  inferior  quality  of 
fend  and  there  are  a great  variety  of  qualities  of  land  ; upon  some  qualities  of 
laTrd!  a good  dairy  cow  will  produce  a hundred  weight  and  half  of  butter  in  a year ; 
uiwn  other  qualities  of  land,  a hundred  weight  of  butter;  upon  others,  half  a htm- 
dred  weight;  and  in  some  cases,  I know  it  requires  three  cows  or  four  to  make 
a hundred  weight  of  butter  ; there  is  a great  variety. 

• Then  the  general  leading  principle  is  the  quantity  of  butter  that,  on  the  average, 
the  land  will  produce?— Yes.  , . , r , ^ 

You  have  stated,  that  certain  portions  are  reserved  lor  the  use  of  tlie  farmer?— 
Yes. 

Out  of  which  portion  it  is  supposed  he  pays  the  county  charges?— Out  of  that 
portion  particularly,  upon  which  they- calculate  those  charges  should  be  paid  ; they 
flby,  there  is  .so  much  to  be  given  to  the  landlord  as  rent,  and  so  much  for  county 
and  other  charges ; 1 do  not  say  this  system  is  generally  adopted  in  the  comity; 
I'know  it  is  Qot,  I only  mention  that  upon  those  properties  I have  any  direction 
trver  we  have  adopted  it,  but  nowlmre  else  did  I hear  of  it. 

'Has  tliat  given ‘satisfaction  to  the  occupying  tenants? — Undoubtedly,  great  satis- 
faction ; and  if  tlie  tenant  sees  that  the  valuation  has  been  too  high,  • or  in  con- 
sequence of  some  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  persons  I have  sent,  or  in  consequence 
Of  a variation  in  the  prices,  I- send  again;  and  I have  sent  almost  aimua'lly,  in 
consequence  of  the  variation  in  prices  and  the  circumstances  I have  mentioned, 
from  the  year  1815  clown  to  this  very  year;  and  when  I left  home,  I had  those 
people  going  on  witli  tlie  same  thing. 

Have  the  rents  that  have  been  so  ascertained  been,  generally  spealring,paid  witli 
satisfaction  ? — Yes ; but  we  had  three  years  that  were  sufficient  to  derange  any 
system.  In  1820,  there  was  the  failure  of  the  banks,  that  spread  ruin  and  dis- 
may over  the  country.  In  1821,  came  on  the  Whiteboy  rebellion  ; and  in  the  year 
T8‘22,  came  on  the  famine.  These  calamities,  coming  over  a country,  three  yeais 
in  succession,  were  enough  to  overturn  and  destroy  eveiy  thing. 

The  system  you  have  described  is  one  that  takes  place  between  the  head 
landlord  and  the  occupying  tenants? — Yes. 

Can  such  a system  be  carried  into  effect  between  those  parties,  when  there  is  ihe 
intervention  of  one  or  more  middle  men  ? — No;  it  cannot  so  well. 

What  are  the  leases  generally  granted,  in  the  cases  of  those  arrangements  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  to  which  you  have  alluded  ? — A life  selected  by  the 
tenant,  concurrent  with  a number  of  years;  I think  it- is  thirty-one  years;  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-one,  concurrent  with  the  life. 

■ Is  there  a fixed  rent  reserved  in  the  lease? — There  is. 

In  case  of  any  variation  of  value  after  the  commencement  of  such -a  tenure,  is 
the  mode  you  have  pointed  out  had  recourse  to,  to  ascertain  the  new  rent  to  be 
demanded  ? — Yes ; in  such  cases  we  do  not  insist  upon  the  payment  of  the  reserved 
rent,  but  make  temporary  abatements. 

In  the  event  of  receiving  the  I'ent  under  those  temporary  abatements,  is  a receipt 
in  full  given,  or  a receipt  only  on  account,  leaving  the  tenant  subject  to  the  arrOar. 

In  passing  receipts  for  rent,  you  seldom  say  “ in  full,”  but  only  “for  rentuj)  to 
Buch  a time,”  including  so  much  as  temporary  abatement. 

In  the  event  of  any  rise  of  prices,  which  would  justify  raising  the  rent, 
the  tenant  submit  to  a similar  system  ? — I have  not  known  an  instance  of  ma 
hilherto;  since  we  adopted  the  system  I talk  of,  I have  known  nofiistance  in  which 
there  has  been  a rise  upon  the  tenants. 

Do 
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Do  not  voii  apprehend  that  in  tlic  event  of  a rise,  there  would  be  some  difficulty 
in  persuadini?  the  tenant  to  have  his  land  re -valued,  to  increase  the  rent.  I think  ^ 
there  would  ■'be  some  difficulty  ; but  I think  that  would  cease,  when  the  pneea  ol 
articles  became  more  fixed  and  steady ; they  are  so  fluctuating  at  present,  the 
difficulty  arises  from  tliat ; if  they  became  more  steady,  a great  deal  of  that  would 

llfthose  leases  you  grant,  do  you  introduce  a clause  against  alienation  ?— Yes; 

In  what  way  is  tlrat  clause  framed ; what  is.  the  nature  of  it.r  I wilt  endeavotWi 
to  recollect  it;  I think  it  is  vacating  the  lease. 

Do  you  find  from  your  experience,  that  those  clauses  are  effectual  in  preventmg, 
dienation  ?— In  many  cases  not,-  but  I think  the  due  enforcement  of  them  wouM 
have  a good  effect ; it  would  bring  the  people  to  habits  of  punctna hty.  • 

Are  you  aware  of  any  difficulties  tlial  exist  in  the  way  of  enioremg  them  ?— 

I know  luries  have  sometimes  been  very  unwilling  to  give  verdicts,  operating  against 
the  tenant  bull  am  very  much  kclined  to  think  that  juries  would  change;  when 
they  toirad’the  landlord  acting  towards  the  tenant  with  more  considei-ation,  and  more 

Have  many  alienations  taken  place  upon  estates  you  are  acquainted  with  ? No, 
not  one  under  that  system  ; I am  not  aware  O'f  any  infractioa  of  it,*  we  have  only 
introduced  that  clause  I'ecenrty. 

In  case  the  tenant  has  a family  grown  up  of  sons,  is  it  the  practice  to  divide  thd 
farm  among  them  ?— It  is ; and  I think  a great  deal  of  the  subdivision  ot  the  farms 
has  arisen  from  that  circumstance,  from  bis  portioning  it  out  among  his  family ; if 
he  has  five  or  six  in  family,  sons  and  daughters,  he  gives  them  according  as_  they 
marry  a portion  of  his  farm.  I have  known  instances  in  which  a fanner  has  shipped 
himself  of  all  and  given  it  out  amongst  his  children  in  this  way. 

Do  not  those  children  again  subdivide  among  their  children  ?— Yes  ; it  goes  on 

Has  the  landlord  any  power  of  preventing  it?— Only  by  the  introduction  of  such 
a clause  as  I have  mentioned,  and  then  it  is  a very  puzzling  thing ; as  to  what  is  to 
become  of  the  population;  I have  known  a farm  (hat  lias  been  let  perhaps  thirty 
Years  ago  to  one  tenant,  to  a single  individual,  and  when  it  was  out  of  lease,  and 
bame  into  the  possession  of  the  landlord,  I have  known  it  to  be  covered  over  thick 
with  population,  and  most  of  them  paupers.  It  is  a very  puzzling  thing  to  know 
what  to  do  with  the  poor  people  in  such  cases.  ^ 

Have  you  had  occasion  to  relet  farms  under  those  cirumstances  . Yes. 

What  practice  have  you  pursued? — Between  the  difficulty  of  turning  out  those 
poor  people,  and  doing  justice  to  the  landlord,  it  is  a very  puzzling  thing.  But  in 
fonie  insmnees,  I have  done  this ; where  there  was  a man  of  bad  character,  there, 
would  be  no  consideration  for  him  ; but  I have  contrived  in  some  instances  to  get  a 
portion  of  the  farm,  a few  acres,  and  to  bring  those  persons  who  were  not  respon- 
.sible  as  tenants,  and  give  them  small  lots  upon  that  portion,  and  get  a good  tenant 
for  the  rest.  If  there  was  a good  tenant  upon  the  land,  I have  never  turned  out  the 
occupyim^  tenant  at  tiie  expiration  of  his  lease,  except  he  was  a bad  character ; and 
I have  endeavoured  in  that  way,  as  far  as  I could,  to  preserve  the  interests  of  tlje 
landlord,  and  to  provide  some  place  for  the  poor  people* 

Then  what  security  have  you,  that  you  will  be  able  to  preserve  the  landlord  from 
the  furtlier  subdivision  of  the  land,  under  such  circumstances  r — By  the  introduction 
of  the  clause  before  mentioned. 

Will  not  iuries  be  very  much  opposed  to  giving  verdicts  upon  that  clause,  in  the 
case  ofa  subdivision,  in  favour  of  afainily? — I should  think  not,  as  I staled  before 
where  it  is  known  that  the  landlord  acts  with  consideration  to  tlie  tenants ; beside.s, 
they  cannot  give  a verdict,  where  thei’e  is  a positive  law,  contrary  to  that  law  ; or  if 
they  did,  it  would  not  bold  good.  „ 5 v..  t ix. 

Is  it  the  practice  to  bring  actions  upon  those  clauses  frequently  ?— Mo,  i do  not 
think  it  is  .very  general ; because  where  the  juries  have  it  in  their  power  to  find  tor 
the  tenant,  they  generally  do. 

Would  it  not  be  the  most  effectual  plan,  not  to  give  a lease  at  all,  but  to  act  upon 
a fair  .arrau«ement  in  regard  to  tte  rent?- Yea,  if  we  could  introduce  that  syste^ 
where  there  would  be  perfect  coufidenco  between  both  parties;  where  W 

acted  kindly  towards  the  tehant,  and  the  tenant  acted  justly  towards  toe  laD^jffd, 
I think  it  would  be  productive  of  good  results.  '*  Tn 

. ->o.  3 I 4 


17  Jim^  1824. ' 
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j)r  In  the  case  of  their  first  of  all  arranging  the  rent  according  to  the  principle  0^ 

John  Church.  valuation  you  have  mentioned,  then  supposing  the  landlord  to  go  to  the  expense  o^; 

/ proper  buildings  upon  tlie  farm,  might  not  such  a system  of  proceeding,  without 

17  June  1824.  leases^  made  satisfactory  to  tlje  tenant?— 1 think  it  would  be  a long  time  before 
the  tenantry  in  our  country  would  be  satisfied  w'ithout  leases  ; I think  it  would  take 
along  time  before  such  a system  could  be  established,  to  satisfy  the  tenants  upon, 
such  tenures.. 

■\Vould  not  the  advantages  tlie  tenant  would  derive  under  such  a system,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  having  land  to  enable  them  to  live,  contribute  to  introduce 
a feeling  of  satisfaction,  if  such  a system  was  fairly  and  equitably  acted  upon  ? — 
I think  if  it  was  generally  adopted  and  acted  upon,  it  would  be  a very  good  system ; 
but  I think  it  would  be  a long  time  before  it  could  be  so  established,  as  to  satisfy, 
the  people. 

Is  not  the  injury  which  the  landlord  now  sustains,  in  the  difficulty  of  preventing 
alienation,  and  tlie  injury  the  public  interests  sustain  from  the  rapid  increase  of 
people,  a fit  ground  for  attempting  to  introduce  such  a system  ? — I tliink  it  is  a fit 
ground  for  attempting  to  introduce  some  system,  whether  it  be  that  one  or  not; 
but  some  system  that  ivould  at  the  same  time  that  it  should  secure  the  landlord, 
improve  the  condition  of  the  tenant ; I think  some  system  calculated  to  produce 
that  double  effect  very  much  wanted.  _ . 

Is  there  a great  want  of  employment  of  the  people  in  your  country  ? — Yes; 

I think  that  is  one  of  the  sources  of  our  misery,  tlie  want  of  employment. 

In  this  butter  country,  the  want  of  employment  is  very  much  felt  indeed  ? — -Very, 
much,  in  every  part  of  Ireland  I am  acquainted  with,  particularly  the  counties  of 
the  south.  ; 

Are  there  many  periods  of  the  year  in  which  there  is  hardly  any  employment  at' 
all  for  the  people  ?— Throughout  the  year  there  is  scarcely  any  employment  at  all.  , 

There  is  nothing  like  full  employment  ? — No  ; I think  that  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  misery. 

What  are  the  wages  of  labour? — Eightpence  a day. 

Is  that  throughout  the  year? — Yes. 

Is  that  independent  of  accommodating  tliem  with  land  ? — If  a labourer  liappen.s 
to  hold  a house  and  piece  of  land,  he  pays  his  rent  by  his  labour;  but  there  are 
thousands  that  are  going  about  the  country,  and  have  nothing  to  pay  the  rent  with 
they  look  for  work  wherever  they  can  find  it ; in  such  cases  they  are  paid  in  money, 
8<^.  a day,  except  as  to  the  presentments  mentioned  before. 

Where  do  those  people  live  that  have  no  land  ?— They  go  to  each  others  houses ; 
perhaps  half  a dozen  will  go  to  their  neighbours  houses. 

Have  any  of  those  people  families? — Yes,  almost  all  of  them. 

How  do  they  provide  the  means  of  subsistence? — It  is  astonishing  upon  what 
a little  some  of  them  live. 

Have  you  made  any  calculations,  or  have  any  facts  come  to  your  knowledge,  that 
enable  you  to  ascertain  the  minimum  of  the  expense  at  which  an  individual  can  be 
supported? — During  the  year  of  the  famine,  I happened  to  have  under  my  own 
direction  a soup-kitchen ; I had  a clerk  to  attend,  to  keep  an  account  of  the  ex- 
penses; I had  a roll  of  the  persons  called  every  day;  and  I kept  an  account  of  the 
number,  and  the  expenses  attending  it;  and  on  the  whole,  I think  it  amounted 
to  a halfpenny  or  a penny  each  person,  in  a day,  but  I could  give  them  but  one 
meal.  We  began  with  a thousand,  the  first  day,  when  I attended  myself;  and 
then  it  gradually  increased  to  about  two  thousand  persons,  varying  from  that  to 
fifteen  and  eighteen  hundred  ; and  the  only  funds  I had  were  200  /.  from  the 
London  Society,  50  /.  from  Lord  Listowel,  and  25  /.  from  other  souixes ; and 
I kept  them  on  for  two  months  at  that. 

What  would  it  cost  one  of  those  common  labourers,  in  ordinary  times,  to  find 
himself  with  a day’s  food  ? — I have  known  a labourer  upon  8tf.  a day  subsist  him- 
self and  his  family,  consisting  of  five  or  six  persons;  potatoes  and  milk  are  their 
food,  and  they  have  not  always  milk;  very  seldom. 

How  do  those,  persons  get  their  potatoes  ? — They  go  about,  and  the  farmers  of 
the  country  give  them  a little  ; but  really  their  w'ants  are  very  few'. 

Is  this  the  practice  generally? — Yes;  where  there  is  no  employment.  ’ When 
there  is  a public  work,  like  a mail-coach  road,  it  is  a great  relief,  and  persons  flock 
to  it  twenty  or  thirty  miles.. 

Are  there  many,  that  live  habitually  in  this  way? — Numbers  of  them;  thou- 
sands of  them  ; they  are  going  roving  all  about  the  country  for  work  ; they  come 
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to  EnEland  numbers  of  them;  I saw  numbers  of  them  on  their  way ; some  of 
Set  are  oblinetl  to  return  starved;  some  of  them  arc  very  little  better  than  ^ 
statins  in  London  now,  that  I have  heard  of  and  know,  smce  I have  been  here ; 
t?ey  cc*me  from  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country.  The  hn^ands  will  go 
into^the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Limenck,  40,  5?.  or  ^o  '"‘I®’  ^ t 

work-  they  will  perhaps  get  a fortnights  or  months  work,  accoi ding  as  they 
niav  be  fotunate  in  falling  in  with  a farmer  that  will  employ  them,  and  they 
take  the  earnings  of  that  period  back,  and  subsist  upon  it  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
“at  is  trirca^^^^  but  there  are  numbers  of  them  who  cannot 

®'Thal'applies  to  all  the  able  bodied  men  too?-Yes  certainly;  it  is  generally  the 

vounpest  who  20  about  in  that  way.  . . . • „». 

^ Do  you  thiiili  the  population,  under  those  circumstances,  is  going  on  increasing  at 

thismoment?— Yes,  almost  incredibly;  they  marry  very  young 

In  the  course  of  lo  or  years,  what  must  be  the  state  of  the  nounuy  Upon 
my  word  I cannot  tell;  I tliiiik  I am  under  the  mark,  when  I say  that  in  the  last 
20  years  the  population  has  doubled. 

poking  forward  to  15  or  20  years  more,  what  must  this  increase  of  populatio, 
without  employment,  end  in  ?— I do  not  know  ; 1 think  it  is  ternble  “ f • 

Is  this  the  rase  over  a great  extent  of  country?— Yes,  through  almost  all  ot 
Cork  and  Kerry,  through  the  county  of  Clare  and  through  the  ““"‘S' 

I am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  other  counties,  but  I understand  from  infor- 
mation I have  received  it  is  the  same  in  other  counties,  but  not  to  that  extent. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  general  length  of  time  for  which  leases  'ire  gran  ed  in 
Ireland,  is  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  improvement  of  estates  contrasting  the 
lenvth  of  an  Irish  lease  for  two  or  more  lives,  with  a common  lease  tor  10  years 


iTpSu^oT fLt  the  tenants  are  very  much  dissatisfied  unless  they  get  a very  long 
lease,  and  their  plea  is,  that  there  is  no  encouragement  to  ^ 

• " • at  the  expiration  of  the  very  longest  lease. 


17  June  r894- 


net  a long  lease.  But  in  all  instances,  at  the  expiration  ot  the  very  longesi.  lease, 

I find  the  least  improvement,  and  the  farm  in  the  most  wretched  state,  cut  up  and 
miserable ; I can  state  that  from  my  own  ktiowlcd|re.  , 

The  length  of  the  term,  so  far  from  being  any  stimulus  to  exertion,  very  0^" 

a contrary  effect?— Certainly  it  is  no  stiinulns  to  exertion,  hut  the  tenant  is  dis 

satisfied^nless  he  gets  a long  lease;  but  wherever  I have  seen  instances  of  those 
long  leases,  I have  not  seen  the  farm  improved. 

That  feeling  is  a prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  tenant?— Yes,  I sliouW  think  so, 
and  I am  almost  certain  it  has  arisen  from  this  circumstance. 

Have  you  observed  in  any  cases  where  the  tenant  had  confidence  in  the  landlord 
there  has  been  atw  great  indifference  to  getting  a lease  at  all  ?-No,  I ‘b  ”k 

there  is  that  indifeence ; but  where  there  is  a confidence  m the  landlord  that  at 
the  expiration  of  the  lease  they  will  not  bo  turned  out,  then  there  is  a greater  in- 
clination to  do  something  for  the  improvement  of  the  land.  I was  going  to  remark, 
that  I think  one  of  the  causes  why,  on  the  expiration  of  those  leases  the  giound 
was  not  improved  is,  the  system  that  prevails  of  not  continuing  the  old  tenant  at 
the  expiration  of  the  lease,  if  another  comes  and  bids  higher ; that  I think  has  been 
productive  of  very  injurious  consequences,  the  wont  of  confidence  on  the^rt  ot 
the  tenant,  that  he  will  be  continued  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  in  the  tenure  ot 

w3i  not  the  certainty  of  keeping  a farm  31  years  be  sufficient  to  hold  out  to 
a man  security  of  reaping  the  advantage  of  any  improvements  ot  such  a scale  as 
were  lidy  to  te  mad^ponany  one  of  those  holdings  ?-Where  the  lease  is  for 

‘'Ts  ‘th«e  nora  conrrrent  term  of  years  ?- 1 have  known  a lease  dependent  upon 
lives  last  that  length  of  time  and  upwards  ; sometimes  80  yews. 

Are  not  31  years  generally  concurrent  with  three  lives  ?— Tes,  mostly , now  they 
are  for  2 1 years.  , , . , v 

There  would  be  a certainty  for  that  time?— Yes. 

Does  not  a great  part  of  the  feeling  that  prevails  amongst  the  tenantry,  of  the 
advantages  of  a®  lease,  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  treated  by 
landlords  heretofore  ?- 1 think  so  ; I think  they  have  been  rather  ill-treated  hitherto ; 
I think  the  landlords  were  too  apt,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  to  turnout  the 
old  tenant  and  let  in  another;  and  I think  that  that  system  has  been  mainly  p^ 
ductive  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  tenants  ; they  are  not  encouraged  to  improve 
the  farm.  j, 

20.  3 ^ 
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, Is  it  not  very  much  the  habit  of  middle  men  to  have  tenants  occupying  at  will  ?~_ 
Jhkii  Chiirt\  1 think  the  middle  men  have  granted  leases  as  well  as  the  landlords,  but  they  have 

— — ' not  granted  their  own  term ; they  give  a term  less  than  their  own,  with  the  view, 

17  June  1824-  that  when  the  farm  is  out  of  lease,  they  should  be  in  the  tenantcy  themselves,  in 
order  that  the  lease  might  be  continued. 

Has  not  the  conduct  of  the  middle  men  towards  the  tenantry  created  a feeling 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a lease,  by  way  of  protection,  against  oppressive  acts 
and  ill  treatment  ?— 1 think  it  very  likely,  certainly ; with  regard  to  the  middle  men, 

I think  they  are  the, necessary  consequence  of  absenteeship. 

Have  the  goodness  to  state  the  reason  why  you  think  so,  and  why  an  absentee 
should  not  manage  his  property  byan  agent?— The  country,  where  the  property  is 
very  much  in  absentee  landlords,  the  south  of  Ireland,  there  the  middle  men,  who 
are  gentry,  have  supplied  the  place  of  the  landlord.  If  the  south  of  Ireland,  and 
those  disturbed  districts  had  been  without  such  gentry,  though  I think  the  system 
a bad  one,  yet  it  was  the  country  gentry  that  , stepped  forward  and  preserved  the 
country. 

You  were  understood  to  say,  that  the  existence  of  middle  men  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  non-residence  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil ; in  what  way  do 
you  conceive  it  to  be  so? — I think  it  originated  in  that  way.  I remember  a period, 
in  my  o^vn  recollection,  rvhen  the  country  was  better  inhabited  ; when  there  were 
more  of  resident  proprietors  in  it  than  at  present,  and  I have  a recollection  of 
a time  when  there  were,  comparatively,  very  few  middlemen.  I think  the  number 
of  middle  men  went  on  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  landed  proprietors  left  the 
country  ; therefore,  I think  that  is  a conclusion  to  be  drawn. 

Do  you  not  apprehend,  there  are  as  many  middle  men  upon  the  estates  of  the 
resident  landlords  as  upon  the  estates  of  the  absentees  ? — I am  not  acquainted  with 
that  fact,  upon  the  properties  of  resident  landlords. 

Do  you  conceive  there  is  any  greater  reason  why  a landlord  should  let  his  estate 
in  Ireland,  supposing  him  living  in  England,  to  middle  men,  than  there  is  for 
adopting  the  same  course  with  respect  to  any  estate  in  England,  upon  which  he 
does  not  reside ? — I think  there  is  no  other  reason  ; I think  the  middlemen  are 
getting  down  very  fast;  they  are  almost  extinguished. 

Has  not  this  system  been  in  some  degree  owing  to  the  practice  of  giving  large 
sums  of  money  to  the  agent,  to  be  appointed  tenant? — I believe  a great  deal. 

Has  not  that  practice  prevailed  to  a great  extent,  in  Ireland  ? — I believe  it  has. 
That  was  the  case  when  a farm  was  out  of  lease  ; an  opulent  middle  man  would 
give  a very  large  sum  to  the  agent  of  the  estate,  in  order  to  recommend  him  to  be 
appointed  tenant. 

How  high  have  you  known  that  to  reach  ?— I have  known  cases  where  a hundred 
guineas  has  been  otFered,  and  more. 

That  was  a sort  of  general  practice? — Yes,  undoubtedly;  but  with  some 
exceptions. 

To  offer  money,  and  for  the  agent  to  be  influenced  by  those  presents? — lea; 
very  much  so. 

Do  you  conceive  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  middle  man  can  have  the 
same  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  tenant,  that  tim  proprietor  of  the  soil  feels 
Upon  rny  word,  till  lately,  I have  known  many  middle  men  act  with  great  lenity 
towards  their  under  tenants,  till  things  were  turned  topsy-turvy  ; but  at  the  same 
time,  I have  known  others  quite  the  reverse,  and  where  the  under-tenants  upon  their 
land  have  been  in  the  most  miserable  state. 

A man  who  has  only  a temporary  interest,  cannot  have  the  same  desire  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  tenant?--  I liave  known  many  cases  where  the  middle 
men  have  paid  the  rent  themselves,  when  called  upon  by  the  landlord,  without  re- 
ceiving it  from  the  tenant,  as  long  as  their  means  enabled  them  3 those  were  con- 
siderate and’  kind  miclclle  men  ; but  when  there  was  such  an  alteration  in  the  prices 
of  articles,  and  the  times,  it  prevented  them  doing  so  ; they  were  obliged  to. look,  to 
themselves,  and  were  unable  any  longer  to  continue  to  do  sp. 
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Veneris,  l&‘  die  Junii,  1824. 

The  Right  Honoueable  LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Mr.  James  Lawler,  called  in;  and  Examined. 

WHERE  do  you  live  ?-^About  five  miles  from  Killarney. 

You  are  a magistrate  of  the  county  of  Kerry  ?— I am. 

Ire“y“u  L’^TagSr'so^m^  la”ge  properties  ?-I  ^ 

private  gentlemen;  I have  been  also  receiver  m the  couit  of  Chancciy, 

‘Tre  you  so  still?-Yes;  I am  receiver  under  the  court  of  CW,  “f 

■ Marshal’s  minors,  to  the  amount  of  ‘‘^out  3,000!  a year  also  mte  ^ 

Blennerhassett  minors  to  . the  amount  of  about  800!.  a amount 

allbetween.4,000/.  and  3,000!.  aycar;  and  to  private  individuals,  to  the  amou 
of  about  1 2,000 !.  a year  besides ; altogether,  about  1 6,000  » Joar^ 

Has  there  been  much  distress  amongst  the  farmers 
a general  depression  of  late  years,  but  the  situation  of 

mteh  worse  comparatively,  taking  all  things  into  it 

Not  worse  than  what  period  ?— Their  situation  comparatively,  is  not  woise  than 

.was  in  the  war  ; not  worse  in  general.  : fil-ntpmpnts 

Have  there  been  considerable  ^l^atements  made  ?--Consic  erable 
relatively,  but  the  general  valuation  and  ideas  of  value,  are  ^ ‘ 

Have  they  been  adequate  to  the  fall  m prices?— In  general  they  have  been 

“Trfte  Statound  ”iour  earn,  in  the  liands  of  middle  men  or  in  the  hands  of 
.occupySg  ter„ts?-IiiLme  instances  in  the  bands  of  middle  men,  and  a good 

deal  in^the  hands  of  occupying  tenants.  . . 

Is  It  your  practice  when  leases  fall  in,  to  let  the  land  to  the  occu^pymg  en 
Invariably;  except  there  might  be  some  instances  of -a  gentleman  having  p 

himself;  but  I have  endeavoured  to  set  to  the  under  tenants.  nn  ?_TJn- 

Do  you  find  more  people  oa  a fai'm  often,  than  you  wish  to  keep  on . Un 

‘’“ifwhahway  do  you  settle  a farm  under  such  circumstances  !-I  endeavour  to 

nut  out  such  as  appLr  to  be  broke  or  insolvent,  upon  the  coarser  parts  of  the  anL 

where  circumstances  will  admit;  and  at  other  tunes,  I am  compelled  to  let  them 

‘shift  for  themselves ; but  I endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to  provide  for  them  in 
one  way  or  another,  for  the  people  are  so  attached  to  the  soil  they  aie  upon. 

Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  carrying  those  arrangements  into  eftect , »"y  °PP° 
sition  ?-No,ie  whatever ; never  any  opposition  fron,  the  pom  P“P'<;^^^ 

Not  even  when  you  want  to  turn  them  out  altogether? — No,  there  is  no  peop 
on  the  earth  that  Je  more  amenable  to  -the  law  than  the  Irish  peasantry,  if  they  are 

'*^*^When  they  find  the  intention  is  to  deal  justly  and  reasonably  with  them  ?— They 
are  the  easiest  in  the  world  to  manage,  although  they  are  very  wretched.  _ 

What  1 you  mean  by  their  bein\  left  alone?-If  they  are  not  exposed  to  in- 

stinators  and  to  people  that  go  about  to  instigate  them  to  disturbance. 

fn  vour  “tensfve  dealing  with  them,  do  you  find  that  they  are  universally  willing 
to  agrrto  latever  is  reafonable  and  whaiever  is  desirable  r-It  is  impossible  any 

‘'“d^o  tSy  pay^r^elS•replla^ly?-So  far  as  they  have  means  to  do  so,  they  will 

''' ArSey  talustrious ; do  they  work  hard  ?-They  are  the  most  laborious  people 

Tberd^all  they  can  to  obtain  tlie  means  of  paying  their  rent,  and  when  they 
obSn  ftose  nieaiJthey  regularly  pay  ?-They  do ; of  course  there  ^jre  mdivltol 
instances  of  a fraudulent  tenant,  but  taking  them  upon  the  whole,  their  exertlOT 
are  almost  unlimited  to  pay  rent ; they  do  not  value  their  labour  scaice  at  all  J « >3 
a misfortune  of  the  people  they  do  not  value  their  own  labour  sufficiently.  - - 
20.  3 K.  - 
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Do  you,  as  the  agent  of  those  extensive  properties,  on  the  whole,  receive  the 
rents  tolerably  well? — I think  I receive  them  tolerably  well i I receive  the  fair  pro- 
duce of  the  land  ; all  the  poor  peoplemake;  and.thatisall  itis  possible  to  expect. 

Have  you  any  other  difficulty  to  contend  with,  except  the  difficulty  that  belongs 
tb  the  times,  and  the  fall  in  the  market  None;  except  that  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people  while  they  have  been  led  astray,  in  some  degree ; I was  not  able  to 
collect  so  much  in  tlje  winter  of  1821,  when  there  was  a general  estrangement  upon 
the  minds  of  the  peasantry  from  industry,  under  the  system  of  terror. 

With  good  treatment,  you  find  from  your  experience,  that  they  are  well  disposed 
to  obey  the  law,  arid  to  perform  their  agreements  with  their  landlords? — Undoubtedly 
with  any  kindness  towards  them ; there  are  no  people  whom  the  gentlest  possible 
application  of  ordinary  equal  law  would  go  further  with  to  restrain,  if  left  to 
themselves. 

And  from  your  acquaintance  with  the  people  generally,  would  you  say  that  was 
the  character  of  them  throughout  the  south  of  Ireland? — Unquestionably;  so  far 
as  I have  seen,  they  are  the  most  manageable  people  upon  earth,  and  the  safest  and 
least  atrocious. 

Are  they  kind  and  charitable  towards  each  other  ?— r-The  most  so  of  any  people 
on  earth,  their  charity  is  unbounded  towards  each  other. 

Is  it  not  their  practice  always  to  give  something  to  persons  that  are  in  want,  as 
they  pass  along  by  their  houses  ? — They  always  give  something,  more  or  less, 
according  to  their  means.  

What  leases  do  you  give  ? — During  the  war,  at  the  time  that  leases  were  given,  it 
was  a lease  of  twenty-one  years  ; but  since  the  peace,  very  few  leases  at  all  have 
been  given  ; there  have  been  some,  but  very  few  given  since  the  peace  ; they  are 
rather  let  as  tenants  at  will,  not  wishing  to  give  long  leases  upon  rent  so  much 
' abated.  . . . ‘ 

You  mean  to  say,  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  markets  rendered  it  impossible  to 
fix  a regular  value  of  rent  for  the  land? — It  is  impossible  to  do  so. 

Supposing  the  times  to  settle  at  about  their  present  rates  of  price,  what  lease  do 
you  intend  to  ^ve,  or  do  you  intend  to  give  any  lease?— So  far  as  I myself  am  con- 
cerned, I would  not  hesitate  in  giving  leases  of  twenty-one  years  ; where  I am  con- 
cerned myself  individually,  the  people  never  ask  a lease  at  all,  they  can  be  quite 
satisfied  when  they  have  confidence  in  the  landlord  ; they  are  the  most  confiding 
people  upon  earth ; they  do  not  ask  for  a lease,  where  tliey  have  a confidence  in 
the  landlord.  . 

Where  they  find  themselves  fairly  dealt  with,  they  have  no  want  of  confidence, 
and  no  particular  desire  to  have  a lease  ?— No  ; at  least  so  far  as  I am  myself  con- 
' cerned,  they  do  not  express  any  wish  about  it,  that  is,  talking  generally  ; a few  indi- 
viduals may  occasionally  say,  t want  to  provide  for  my  son,  and  I want  to  have  a 
lease;  but  generally,  they  will  be  quite  satisfied  without  it;  and  I think  this  is  ge- 
nerally the  case,  with  any  gentleman  in  whom  they  have  confidence. 

If  you  give  no  lease,  how  do  you  arrange  with  respect  to  the  buildings  on  the 
farm? — 1 give  them, some  Utile  allowances  when  it  is  necessary,  and  indeed  it  is  very 
poor.  I am  ashamed  to  say,  that  we  landlords  are  not  altogether  as  liberal  as  we 
. ought  to  be. 

Are  they  satisfied  with  a very  small  aid  ? — It  is  very  easy  to  satisfy  them. 

Would  not  a moderate  expenditure  upon  the  part  of  the  landlord,  in  assisting 
them  to  provide  their  dwellings  and  farm  offices,  be  sufficient  to  render  them  quite 
contented  and  comfortable  ? — Quite  so  ; and  it  would  be  the  greatest  advantage  to 
the  landlord,  himself. 

On  a farm  of  twenty-five  acres,  how  much  out-going  would  be  required  from  a 
landlord  to  provide  a suitable  and  decent  residence  for  a farmer,  and  the  necessary 
buildings,  to  enable  him  to  do  his  business  with  advantage  ?— That  is  a question 
. which  depends  upon  the  scale  on  which  the  landlord  wishes  to  have  buildings 
made;  but  if  the  question  meant  v^hat  would  satisfy  the  tenant,  something  very 
■ moderate,  ten  or  fifteen  pounds;  I myself  would  lay  out,,  and  have  laid  out,  sixty 
pounds  on  houses  for  mv  tenants.  n 

What  would  be  sufficient  to  make  him  decent  and  comfortable,  or  lo  eriiable  him 
to  put  his  horses  into  proper  bouses  and  proper  barns? — That  woUld  cost  perhaps 
sixty  or  a hundred,  or  150/. ; but,  in  general,  I suppose  that  the.  average  value  01 
,farm  houses  in  Kerry,  does  not  come  to  15/.  a piece.  . 

Taking  the  expenditure  upon  the  lowest  scale,  you  would  'providd  decent  building^ 
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sb  that  they  should  be  decent  and  comfortable  ; ivhat  would  it  amount  to  ?— That 

would  not  average  15 1,  to  satisfy  themselves.  ' 

Would  an  expenditure  of  4ol-  be  sufficient?-They  consider  that  an  immense 
exlienditure;  40/.  upon  every  farm  of  that  description,  would  make  it  quite 

‘"“olvfng’from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  in  money,  they  would  ^ h°”leSe 

quantity  of  labour,'  so  as  to  obtain  for  themselves  every  thing  that  would  be  desirable 
?n  remd  to  residence  and  farm  buildings  ?-It  L very  common  to  throw  out,  as 
a kind  of  bait  to  the  tenants,  certain  allowances  for  farm  buildings. 

The  question  assumes  that  the  rent  is  a fair  rent,  and  that  the  dealing  is  altogether 
bond  and  fair  between  tlie  landlord  and  tenant  ?_A  tenant  paymg  25  f a year, 
■would  think  himself  very  well  off  by  having  40/.  allowed  for  providing  himself  111 
houses  and  out-buildings ; he  would  think  himself  splendidly  off,  according  to  the 
notions  they  are  wont  to  indulge  in,  and  the  degree  of  consideration,  in  that  respect, 
ihcv  were  accustomed  to  receive.  , . r -.i  » 

(Jnclersucli  an  arrangement,  he  would  he  satisfied  to  occupy  his  farm  ^|thout 

lease  ? I think  he  would  ; feeling  confidence  in  the  kindness  of  his  landlord  s not 

dispossessing  him  without  cause.  u u 

When  you  make  leases,  do  you  introduce  the  clause  against  alienation  . i es,  it 
was  the  case  during  the  war. 

. Have  the  lands  been  subdivided,  notwithstanding  those  clauses  r— The  gentleman 
that  I was  concerned  for.  always  thought  it  fair  that  the  tenants  should  be  at  liberty 
to  subdivide,  as  they  have  no  other  way  of  providing  for  their  children , it  wo 
thought  to  be  just  tliat  they  should  have  that  liberty ; that  clause  was  always 

'*"when\hose  children  themselves  grew  up  families,  did 

lands  to  be  further  subdivided  amongst  them  ?— They  always  did  so  , it  was  the 

iiivariahle  practice  to  provide  for  their  children,  by  subdividing  . 

Has  this  practice,  in  any  case,  led  to  over-peopling  the  farms  ?— L nquestionalily, 

Woum'Ti  be  difficult  to  check  that  practice  of  allowing  the 
amongst  their  children  ?— I should  suppose  it  must  be,  unless  they  have  some  other 

means  of  dUposing’of  themselves.  _ u ..  »i,o 

If  the  Undlords  altogether' set  themselves  against  , 

fathers  of  families  to  make  greater  efforts  to  get  their  children  employed  ?-It  night 
have  that  effect,  provided  they  were  protected  by  a .,f . ^ ’ 

there  is  the  great  evil  of  all ; all  the  political  economy  in  the  world  wi  1 do  nothing 
nuTess  the  pLple  have  the  same  protection  of  the  law  that  other  people  have ; and 
there  is  where^the  whole  rests,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are  not  protected  by  the 
execution  of  the  law,  but  tliere  is  a gross  mis-execuUon  of  the  law,  if  I may  make 
use  of  such  a terra ; and  there  is  no  use  in  referring  to  any  other  cause , for  what 

can  be  done,  if  there  is  not  a proper  execution  of  the  law  ? 

Does  not  the  facility,  w ith  which  lands  are  subdivided  amongst  the  children  of 
a farmer,  contribute  to  prevent  a proper  effort  to  obtain  occupation  by  othei 
„eans?— Ido  not  see  how  it  is;  the  poor  people  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and 

'''  was^it  the^habit  of  the  young  men  of  the  country,  during  the  war,  to  enlist  very 

much? — No ; not  so  much  as  it  might.  . , j j. 

They  preferred  rather  to  obtain  a piece  of  their  father  s land  and  to  marry,  than 

Is  it  the  habit  of  tL  young  men  to  go  to  England,  to  look  for  permanent  employ- 

jjjent^ — Very  much.  , • xl  r 

Is  it  the  habit  of  going  to  England  only  for  a harvest,  or  going  there  for  a per- 
manent settlement  ?-They  find  their  way  by  going  for  a/^son. 

Do  many  of  them  settle  in  England  ?— Great  numbers  of  them  do. 

Is  that  practice  increasing?-!  rather  think  it  is;  the  more  hey  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  country,  the  more  they  become  anxious  to  settle  in  it,  and  the 
hitercourse  between  the  lower  orders  of  Ireland  and  England  is  very  rnuch  on  the 
increase  and  there  is  a decided  increase  of  affection  and  attachment,  and  there 
are  imm’elise  sums  of  money  remitted  from  this  country,  from  the  poor  peasant^ 
and  labourers  sojourning,  to  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  sisters  remmmngin  Ire- 
land. I recollect,  a few  years  ago,  when  I received  for  the  late  Mr.  Herberts  pf 
Muckmss,  our  county  member,  he  used  to  draw  some  hundred  pounds,  small 
sums,  in  favour  of  the  felations  in  Kerry,  of  labourers  m and  about  London  , he 
ao  3 K 3 "S"! 


i3  June  i8'24. 
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■Mr.  used  to  receive  the  money  here  from’tlicm,  and  then  used  to  draw  upon  me  for  tire 
■ Jamta  Law/ir.  accommodation  of  these  poor  people. 

' ^ Their  enrnirigs ? — Yes;  they  paid  the  money  to  Mr.  Herbert,  the  member  for 

18  June  1824.  the  county. 

Those  remittances  were  made  by  the  Irish  labourers  who  had  settled  in  Eng- 
land?—Yes,  who  had  settled  in  England. 

You  do  not  mean  those  who  come  over  for  the  harvest-work? — ^No  ; it  was  not 
necessaiy  for  them  to  do  so  ; but  it  was  those  persons  who  remained  in  the  coun- 
try; those  who  returned  to  Ireland,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  generally  took 
back  their  earnings  themselves. 

This  practice  has  encouraged  others  to  follow  their  example  ?—^No  doubt  of  lit. 

Do  they  ever  complain  of  any  difficulty  of  obtaining  encouragement  in  England 
to  settle  ? — I have  seen  a few  of  them  that  came  back^,  who  complained  that  they 
came  back  for  want  of  work;  but  upon  the  whole,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  they 
had  got  great  encouragement;  and  the  fact  of  the-great  increase  of  itself  speaks  to 
that  effect. 

Do  they  ever  complain  of  the  English  parish  officers? — I never  heard  them 
complain  of  the  English  at  all.  I am  in  a part  of  the  country  where  I might  not 
have  so  much  opportunity  of  judging,  living  inland  ; they  may  complain  at  the  sea- 
ports ; but  few  who  leave  my  part  of  the  country  return. 

If  the  landlords  were  to  set  themselves  against  allowing  their  tenants  to  divide 
their  lands  amongst  their  children,  would  not  a great  number  of  those  children 
look  to  those  means  of  occupying  themselves  that  you  have  stated  ; namely,  going 
to  England  for  work  ?— They  are  all  anxious  for  work. 

Do  many  of  them  go  to  adjoining  counties  for  work  ? — They  do,  from  oiU' 
county  particularly;  they  go  off  to  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  and  even  farther,  ip 
Kilkenny.  _ . . 

Are  you  acquainted  M’ith  any  college  or  bishops  lands  in  Kerry  ? I receive 
rents  of  both  college  and  bishops  lands ; my  brother  holds  under  the  college,  and 
so  does  a lady,  for  whom  I receive  vents. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  condition  of  the’bccupying  tenants,  upon  college  and 
bishops  lands  is  the  same,  or  differs  in  any  and  what  respects  from  the  tenants 
upon  other  lands  ? — I cannot  see  any  great  distinction. 

Do  you  consider,  generally  speaking,  that  property  is  less  subdivided,  and  that 
there  is  a less  increase  of  the  population  upon  college  and  bishops  lands  than  upon 
the  ordinary  lands  of  the  country  ? — Indeed  it  never  struck  me  that  any  distinction 
could  be  made.  On  tiie  land  that  my  brother  holds,  there  is  a great  population  ; 
in  general,  the  college  lands  are  held  by  middle  men,  and  it  depends  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  views  of  middle  men ; not  upon  the  college  itself  so  much. 

In  short  you  see  no  difference,  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  population,  upon 
those  lands  than  upon  other  lands  ? — It  never  struck  me  that  there  was  any 
distinction. 

You  have  stated  that  the  people  do  not  feel  the  protection  of  the  law,^  will  you 
be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee,  what  their  feelings  and  notions  ar6, 
with  regard  to  the  law? — When  they  see  that  persons,  notorious  instigators,  and 
persons  who  terrify  them  publicly;  when  they  see  them  come  among  them  again, 
freed  from  all  responsibility  of  law,  they  exclaim  what  are  they  to  do. 

That  is,  you  mean  by  instigators,  the  persons  who  have  been  the  leaders  of  the 
disturbances  ? — Persons  who  have  been  the  subordinate  and  atrocious  leaders  of  the 
disturbances. 

Then  the  want  of  protection  that  the  people  feel,  is  protectionagainsfthepei- 
sons  concerned  in  outrage? — Against  outrage.  ^ . 

Have  those  people  obtained  a considerable  degree  of  influence  by  their  system  ot 
error? — No  doubt  of  it ; the  system  of  terror  is  most  dreadful. 

- Then  the  industrious  poor  people,  suffer  equally  with  the  upper  orders  from  tlioflC 
disturbances  ? — They  are  the  persons  who  suffer,  most,  both  in  their  feelings  an 
•their  property,  and  their  lives  and  their  persons. 

What  is  the  particular  nature  of  the  inconvenience  that  you  think  they  suffei  , 
you  have  stated  that  those  people  have : returned  into  the  country;  do  you  mean 
after ‘they  have  been  tried  ?— In  some  cases  it  was  a flaw  in  the  indictment;  m ot  ler 
cases  it  was  s 'breaking  the  jail ; in  other  cases  it  was  a free  pardon  that  sent  them 
back  to  the  country.  5 ■ 

What  did  the  man‘mean  when  he  stated  tUati  they Jtad. been  exaating 
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They  had  been  the  persons  who  had  got  money  for  gunpowder  about  the  country, 
at  to  error  of  burning  their  houses,  and  that  they  should  become  insurgents. 

How  did  they  get  that  nioney  ?-The  man  told  me  that  those  were  some  of  the 

’’^Is'Tt  'top"-actic^  for  this  dracription  of  persons  to  go  about  and  kvy  money  upon 
the  piple  ?-It  was  notorious  ; k was  a matter  of  notoriety,  that  those 
were'^caSed  insurgents,  levied  money  upon  the  poor 

Do  they,  fix  the  sum  themselves  ?— They  used  to  get,  as  I have  often  5 ' 

or  any  sum  according  to  their  caprice,  as  they  may  choose  to  require,  and  the  abihty 

“^faTarreLrto  pay,  what  happens  ?-They  tell  them  they  will  burn  their 
houses,  as  was  generally  complained  of  by  the  peasantry  about  the  country,  at 

“nave  many  persons  of  this  description,  been  let  loose  and  returned  to  the 
country  ?— I lieard  of  several ; there  were  others  let  loose  by  breaking  gaol  at 

Limerick,  that  I know  myself.  . . - rr  2 

Have  YOU  got  the  new  Constabulary  Act  m force  m Kerry  ? i es. 

Do  you  find  any  dilFerence  between  that  and  the  old  system  ?— I know  very  little 

^^Do^you  conceive  that  this  new  system  of  police,  will  be  able  to  protect  the 
people  from  those  disturbers  and  instigators?— From  what  I have  seen,  I think  no 

Do%ou  mean  to  say,  that  in  ordinary  peaceable  times,  they  will  not  be  able  r— 
Under  any  circumstances,  I have  no  confidence  in  the  present  police  establishrnent. 

What  is  your  reason  for  slating  that?— First,  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  the 
neasantry  were  left  alone,  they  would  require  no  such  police  at  all ; and  secondly, 
where  I saw  the  police  increased,  I found  the  disturbance  increase  too ; but  1 do  not 
mean  to  say,  tliat  a civil  police  for  ordinary  purposes,  is  not  essentially  necessary. 

Flave  the  men  been  selected  in  a proper  way  to  fill  the  office  of  constable. 

I did  not  interfere  one  way  or  the  other  ; I do  not  approve  of  the  thing  ; 1 saw  no 
good  could  come  of  the  police  establishment.  _ . * 2 

In  what  way  would  you  propose  to  protect  the  people  against  these  instigators 
That  is  too  seriouS' a question  for  me  to  attempt  to  answer ; that  would  involve  too 

™\s^there  not  a general  opinion  prevalent  amongst  the  population  in  Ireland,  that 
interest  may  be  exerted  either  for  or  against  any  one  who  has  been  convicted  .— 
No  doubt  of  it;  the  peasantry  say  constantly,  influence  will  save  such  a man  from 

rfo  vou^not  conceive  that  this  feeling  which  you  state  to  be  so  prevalent,  impedes 
the  due  execution  of  the  law,  and  the  proper  weight  which  ought  to  be  consequent 
upon  the  decisions  of  courts  of  justice? — Unquestionably ; nothing  can  be  of  greater 

""”wiiat  do  you  conceive  to  have  been  the  origin  of  these  feelings  ?— Seeing 
criminals  pardoned  constantly  ; seeing  justice  got  rid  of  in  this  and  other  such 

"'Lo  you  consider  that  it  has  arisen  in  any  respect,  from  their  knowing  by  ex- 
perience in  the  local  administration  of  justice,  that  they  themselves  are  enabled  to 
mterfere  with  effect  with  magistrates  at  grand  juries,  and  at  quwter  sessions.^ 
Privately  and  publicly  it  prevails  in  every  way;  influence  supersedes  law  m every 
wav  in  Ireland,  from  the  high  to  the  low. 

Can  you  state  any  case,  which  has  come  within  your  own  knowledge,  of  such  an 
influence  being  used  in  the  country  effectually?—!  can  only  state  those  things  as 
being  aeiierally  known ; so  far  as  I myself  know,  I cannot  state  that  it  is  the  case. 

^Then  you  cannot  state  a single  instance  in  which  such  an  influence  has  been 
effectually  used?— I cannot  give  legal  evidence  of  it ; I would  state  other  cases  of 
the  same  description  ; I will  state  one  fact,  that  I went  to  the  county  oF  Limerick 
myself  in  pursuit  of  some  villains,  some  of  those  notorious  banditti  who  had  taken 
off  a ouantity  of  cattle  ; myself  and  my  servant  went  to  Newcastle ; m the  first  in- 
stance we  obtained,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Massy  and  his  nephews  there,  nine 
riflemen  and  a police  man,  and  accompanied  that  gentleman  into  what  was  con- 
.sidered  the  very  thickest  of  these  villains,  and  we  took  four  of  them ; and  I found 
them,  as  I was  informed,  to  be,  particularly  two  of  them,  the  greatest  villains^f 
that  part  of  the  country  ; a man  of  the  name  of  Cusbin,  and  two  men  of  thqusioe 
of  Uud.ie,  ako.apother, .pgiflpn  of  tbe  qaKie  pf  Qpinliban,  as  Mr.  Massy  iqlgri^ge. 
...  'eto  ■ 3 K.  4 
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Have  they  been  pardoned  ? — When  the  people  at  Newcastle  saw  those  persons, 
they  were  in  the  greatest  joy  for  their  having  been  taken,  as  they  w’ere  their 
terror. 

What  became  of  them  after  they  %vere  taken  ? — I had  no  charge  against  them  ; 
I could  get  no  proof  that  they  were  the  persons  that  had  taken  the  cattle,  though 
they  were  at  the  place  that  the  cattle  was  said  to  be  taken  to  ; but  they  were  brought 
to  trial,  and  tried  for  the  abduction  of  Miss  Goold  ; and  it  appeared  that  this  Cushin 
had,  under  the  name  of  Welsh,  and  Dudie,  had  taken  Miss  Goold  out  of  her  bed, 
and  got  her  to  dress,  and  they  were  found  guilty  j but  there  were  flaws  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  it  was  referred  to  the  twelve  Judges,  who  did  not  agree  the  first  time; 
but  between  that  and  next  term,  they  broke  Limerick  gaol,  and  five  or  six  others 
along  with  them.  ... 

What  was  the  decision  of  the  judges?—  I forget  what  the  decision  was;  the  first 
term,  the  judges  came  to  no  decision  ; but  before  the  next  term,  they  broke  gaol  to 
join  their  friends.  , 

You  do  not  i-ecollect  whether  the  judges  decided  the  flaw  was  good? — There 
were  tw’O  flaws  in  it;  there  were  two  points  saved,  I think,  as  I read  in  the  news- 
paper, or  heard. 

The  judges  thought  there  really  were  flaws? — 'Yes. 

Do  you  conceive  that  any  influence  was  used  in  that  case? — I will  not  attempt 
to  make  any  imputation  of  that  sort. 

You  have  stated,  that  it  was  not  only  the  impression  upon  the  minds  of  Uie 
people  in  that  country,  that  influence  supersedes  law,  but  that  the  fact  is  so,  of  your 
own  knowledge?' — No,  I will  not  go  such  a length  as  that;  1 distinctly  said,  that 
I liad  no  knowledge  of  my  own  at  all. 

With  regard  to  this  case,  was  not  this  case  which  you  have  just  described,  rather 
calculated  to  give  the  people  a confidence  in  the  law,  by  showing  that  no  man  could 
bo  convicted^  unless  his  guilt  was  fully  established,  according  to  the  strictest  rules 
of  law  ?— No,  it  was  not  for  this  reason  ; these  were  notorious  characters,  and  this 
Cushin  had  previously  broken  gaol,  after  having  been  charged  with  an  attack  on  the 
castle  of  Newcastle,  as  I heard. 

You  mean,  that  the  people  generally  did  not  enter  into  the  nicety  of  legal  dis- 
tinction, but  they  saw'  four  men  apprehended,  w’hora  they  believed  to  be  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace  ; and  finding  that  they  escaped  punishment,  they  did  not  inquire 
strictly  by  what  law  it  was  ? — No ; but  they  all  said  they  were  turned  out  of  gaol.  • 

In  w'hat  condition  of  life  were  those  four  men? — 'They  were  rather  the  poorer 
description  of  persons ; Cushin  wa.s  a blacksmith  at  Newcastle  as  I was  told,  and 
he  was  chargecl  with  an  attack  upon  the  castle  at  Newcastle. 

The  people  judge  of  this  transaction  in  the  same  w’ay  as  they  do  of  all  others, 
where  it  is  a question  about  the  administration  of  the  law's ; that  is,  they  never 
place  confidence  in  the  law  being  duly  administered;  they  are  ready  to  believe,  or 
rather  not  to  believe,  any  fair  reason  that  is  stated,  by  which  acquittals  take 
place  ? — Yes ; that  and  the  system  of  suffering  the  most  notorious  of  those  gangs 
to  become  approvers. 

Does  that  want  of  confidence  in  the  law's  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
magistrates  administer  justice  in  the  country? — It  arises  from  seeing  matters  of 
this  description. 

Do  they  think  that  the  magistrates  are  governed  In  their  decisions  by  a regard  to 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  and  to  law,  or  by  their  own  feelings,  upon  each  particular 
case?— In  geheial  they  think  they  are  often  influenced  by  their  own  feelings;  they 
.often  do. 

Do  they  take  any  pains  to  cultivate  the  good  disposition  of  magistrates,  in  giving 
them  presents  ?—  I hear  so  ; but  know  not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

As  a magistrate  yourself,  do  they  ever  offer  to  give  you  presents? — Never. 

Does  that  want  of  confidence,  that  you  are  speaking  of,  extend  to  the  decisions 
of  courts  of  justice ; is  there  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  w’hether  ill 
•or  well-founded,  that  the  decisions  of  juries,  and  decisions  of  courts  of  justice  are 
affected  by  private  influence  ? — No  j that  may  and  does  prevail  in  some  little  de- 
gree ; but  that  is  not  what  they  look  to,  so  much  as  the  protection  of  lawless 
villains  of  this  kind  coming  to  burn  their  houses,  and  incite  them  to  insurrection. 
The  very  villains  that' brought  about,  in  some  places,  this  insurrection,  are  said,  and 
reputed  to  be  living  at  home  in  their  houses  ; the  identical  persons,  of  the  name  of 
Ivelchcr,  that  brought  the  people  into  a state  of  insurrection,  are  living  at  home  in 
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the!.- houses,  aftc- being  convicted,  Us  I was  infcvmed,  of  bringing  cut  the  people 

into  the  field  near  Macroom.  „e„tlemen  in  the  country  ?— I will  not  say. 

Are  tiiose  persons  protected  by  J 1^,  „„y  protection  in  Dublin, 

Is  it  the  opinion  f impression  upon  their  minds  is,  that  they 

or  in  the  nelglihourhood  of  Coik  . „ntrivo  to  got  pardon  ; the  same  power 

are  proteeted  by  "‘t  f™e  powei  t 6 contrives  to 

that  contrives  to  hold  the  key  to  the  gaols . tlie  sani  p 

interfere  in  drawing  the  indictments.  influence  exercised  ?— They  do  not 

Do  they  conceive  that  tBeje  - -y  jrup  J „,c  do  i 

know  what  the  i;„nses,  and  when,  by  such  a power  and  con- 

they  say,  we  or  some  such  comparatively  short  period,  have 

frrsi^on  ^e  :;TfZo^sti 

power!'tLSon^g"  ‘bem,  more  or 

less,  what  may  not  be  thc_  counlrv,  that  those  offenders  whom  you 

• \\’hat  you  mean  is  the  impression  i rpsidin^  in  the  nciubhourhood  ? — 

describe  as  still  there,  are  protected  by  persons  lesiding  m 

I will  not  say  where  the  protection  comes  protection 

The  general  result  is  ttiis,  that  the  f “P>“  ‘f  ‘ S even  Ihose  who 

from  the  law,  either  against  the  , Jr  „,iii  not  My  the  latter  part  of 

may,  in  other  cases,  be  disposed  to  injur  _ against  the  great  disturbers 

%o\oira1L:S 'rvalue  that  each  farmer  has  to  pay  you  :_There  are  two 

.per^ons^ sent  out  amoiigst  tlie  people,  ["  *"J™t 

What  time  of  the  year  do  they  go  out?-In  the  liarvest. 

They  make  the  valuation  oi  the  crops  r—fes.  - Vcnr  ,hnir  tithes ’—Tliev 

ca^rco.:;:  Sre  - iemt  a yc'ar  aSd’’^  half  after  t and  if  they 

u.e  vamationp- 

They  dp  in  general;  that  L ;rr;“g?r^hey  ascertain  the  quantity  to  be 
■ , °:,d  7t  by  t he  re  PaShS  that  I air/eoncernod  in  are  niountainoas, 

Tfrt’not  rcordir  to  to  acre  there,  it  is  according  to  the  quantity. 

“do  yon  yolelf  6x  thesnm  to  he  paid  for  the  quantities  ?-Yes ; the  young  man 
that  manages  for  me.  ^ general  we 

ncvTa'^ply  Kharge  of  one  au’inmn,  till  the  month  of  January,  twelve  months 
afterwards.  collecting  it  I— No;  at  one  time  I had  no  great  diffi- 

umlty  in  it ; on  one  previous  to  payment  ?-Not  a twentieth  of 

Do  yon  fhey  are  fairly  dealt  with, 

ihein  pass  notes  , they  collecting  your-  tidies?— Not  till  1 821  ; 

hhe?en“L^rDrugi^^^^^  55cl.  and  np^J  iSut.lt  was  all  paid  without 
my  ever  heaving  a word  abo^Jl  It.  ^ magistrate?— No;  I do  not 

Have  you  ^ eWil  bill  process,  and  they  generally  come  in  and 

■Se!  tlt^r; sometoes  he  cross  persons,  but  taking  them  altogether,  they.are 

the  easiest  people  in  The  potatoes  are  rated  according  to  the 

What  rate  ot  charge  do  yon  make  ^ , ...  . 

P^Hol  mucI,7o“  ou"cLge  a’peck  ?-About  one  and  eight-pence ; from  onj^d 

sixpence  to  one  and  eight-pence.  . '■'^What 

«P.  ^ 
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What  is  the  value  of  ten  stone  of  potatoes  ? — Tlicy  have  varied  very  much  ip 
Killarney  it  has  come  clown  to  a shilling  a peck  in  one  season. 

At  the  time  when  one  shilling  and  eight-pence  is  taken  as  the  charge  upon  the 
peck,  what  would  the  peck  selffor  itself?— When  potatoes  sold  for  five  shillings 
a peck,  we  never  charged  more  than  tw'O  shillings  or  two  and  two-pence  for  the 
tithe ; then  there  was  a kind  of  re-action,  and  wc  brought  them  clown  to  one  ancl 
sixjjence  and  one  and  eight-pence,  till  just  a season  or  two  they  were  down  as  low 
as  that ; if  they  were  seven  shillings,  m'C  never  charged  them  more  than  two  shillings ; 
ancl  never  at  any  time,  during  the  rvhole  war,  when  potatoes  wore  averaging 
four  shillings,  five  shillings,  and  even  six  or  seven  shillings  a peck,  we  never  charged 
more  than  two  shillings  English  a peck. 

Two  shillings  for  what? — Two  shillings  for  ten  stone. 

• Suppose  you  were  to  value  the  tithe  of  an  acre  of  potatoe.s,  would  the  man  who 
pays  the  tithe,  pay  you  so  many  shillings  upon  every  peck  of  potatoes,  produced  by 
this  acre  of  ground  ?— For  every  peck  of  tithe;  the  tithe  is  the  tenth  part  of  the 
peck. 

Therefore,  when  you  say  that  while  potatoes  sold  for  seven  shillings  a peck,  the 
tithe  was  two  shillings  a peck,  you  mean  to  say  that  he  paid  you  two  shillings  for 
every  tcntli  peck  ? — Supposing  potatoes  to  be  five  shillings  a peck,  he  sold  ten  pecks 
of  potatoes,  which  n-as  fifty  shillings,  out  of  which  he  paid  me  two  shillings  ; but  we 
were  not  nice  about  it,  and  perhaps  it  never  came  to  two  shillings. 

With  regard  to  wheal? — Wheat  is  by  the  burth ; if  they  sold  a barrel  of  w'lieat 
for  a hundred  shillings,  for  five  pounds,  which  was  a common  thing  in  the  war,  I got 
four  shillings  ; for  every  fifty  shillings  the  fanner  received,  I got  four  shillings  each 
burth  out  of  twenty,  the  I'ectorial  moiety. 

Is  that  four  shillings  by  way  of  a tenth  or  a twentieth  ? — A twentieth  ; I only  get 
half  of  the  tithe. 

The  value  you  took  of  wheat  at  five  pounds,  is  the  whole  value? — The  whole 
value. 

You  did  not  raise  your  tithes,  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  prices  at  those  times  ? — 
No,  we  did  not,  with  respect  to  wheat ; it  was  two  and  sixpence  for  wheat. 

Speaking  generally  with  regard  to  the  tithes  you  hold,  do  you  think  that  you  get 
in  money,  a sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  ? — 1 do  not 
require  it  fully,  if  I can  easily  get  near  it. 

What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  fact? — I get  very  close  upon  what  I ought  to 
get. 

If  you  were  to  ask  of  the  tenants  more  than  the  value  of  the  tenth,  would  tliey 
have  any  difficulty  in  desiring  you  to  take  the  tithe  iu  kind  ? — They  would  desire  me 
to  do  it,  if  they  were  put  up  to  it;  but  if  they  are  left  to  themselves,  they  arc  the 
easiest  people  to  deal  with  in  the  world. 

Has  it  ever  happened  to  you,  that  they  have  given  you  notice  to  take  in  kind? — 
In  the  autumn  of  1821,  there  was  a general  system  of  noticing. 

What  did  you  do  in  consequence  ? — The  people  gave  it  up  themselves,  after  a 
little  firoe. 

Did  you  refuse  to  take  the  tithe  ? — I took  it  from  the  persons  that  I saw  were 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Did  you  conceive  that  those  people  were  guilty  of  any  conspiracy,  punishable  by 
larv,  in  giving  you  notice? — Yes,  I thought  it  was  a conspiracy,  and  I took  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Saurin  upon  it;  he  took  great  pains  in  giving  an  opinion,  and  so  far 
it  was  satisfactory,  that  they  should  be  indicted  under  a particular  clause  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  at  the  assizes ; but  I did  not  like  that  mode  of  proceeding,  and  I did 
not  think  the  law,  as  it  stood,  by  any  means  satisfactory  for  the  protection  of  the 
tithe  owner. 

That  they  should  be  indicted,  for  what  offence?— For  a combination  ; I thought 
they  might  be  proceeded  against,  by  criminal  information,  at  common  law  in  the 
court  of  King’s  Bench,  for  a conspiracy,  and  he  was  rather  for  proceeding  for  a 
cpmbination  before  the  grand  jury  ; I did  not  like  that  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
I found  the  people  w'ould  not  be  led  into  a combination  extensively  against  me. 

Supposing  that  they  had  all  set  out  their  tithe  for  you  to  take  in  kind,  do  you 
think  that,  in  practice,  you  vvould  have  lost  any  of  that  tithe  in  drawing  it? — I should 
have  lost  nearly  the  whole,  or  a great  part  of  it,  if  they  persevered,  under  the 
influence  of  combination.  ] 

How  would  you  have  lost  it? — It  is  a very  extensive  wild  kind  of  country;  it 
was  of  very  great  extent,  and  it  would  have  been  quite  idle  for  me  to  attempt  rt.  • 

/•Erom 
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Emm  llic  want  of  ioad.5  anti  the  groat  extent  of  the  country,  the  expense  would 
have  b”n  considerable  ?-The  expense  would  have  been  considerable,  and  the  loss 

°^Do”ou  think  any  of  it  would  have  been  carried  off  by  other  people?— I have  no 

'*°Has'it'evcr\^ppened,  that  the  tithe  set  out  has  been  stolen?— I have  heard  it 
has  been  so ; but  generally,  when  those  things  are  once  set  going  in  any  way,  it  is 

"“iSy  man°fefon7ldrtlib  ^0^'  it  be  stolen  before  the  titlie-owner  could 
carry  it  olf  ?— Some  of  it  would  be  stolen,  and  tlie  greater  part,  moic  oi  less, 

‘‘“Cposin.r,  generally  speaking,  that  the  fanners  and  occupying  tenaiits  set  out 
their ‘She  in  ifnd  to  ta  lake.,  by  the  tithe-owner,  do  yon  think  ho  tithe  owner 
would  receive  more  or  less  than  he  now  receives,  when  it  is  |iaid  m money.— 
Speaking  generallv,  I believe  the  fair  value  of  the  tithe  is  got  by  the  titho-owiici. 

Does  not  tlie  a»ent,  who  is  employed  to  collect  the  tithe,  make  a pi  olit  upon  the 
tithe  tliat  he  collexts?— They  may  take  a few  shillings  privately,  but  I am  sure 

tlicre  is  a good  deal  of  profit  made.  , , , i r 1 1 

Wlien  a clergyman  lets  his  lithe  ?— No  man  would  take  such  a disagreeable 

kind  of  dealing  without  having  some  profit  for  it.  . 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  tenant  pays  more  than  the  value  of  the  tithe,  speaking 
generally  ?— I tliink  lliey  go  pretty  close  upon  the  fair  va  uc,  Uikmg  the_  average 
^ Thcn  thc  profit  of  the  lithe  fanner,-  or  the  man  who  takes  the  tithe,  is  to  be  de- 
ducted in  the  first  instance,  from  wliat  the  tenant  pays  ; the  tithe-owner  only  gets 
the  remainder?— Tliat  is  all,  according  to  the  matter  of  agreement  between  them, 
the  tithe-farmer  gels  more  or  less. 

What  do  you  tliink  would  be  the  ordinary  expense  of  collecting  lillic  propeit-), 

• supposing  a tithe  properly  of  a thousand  a year,_  at  what  per  cenlagc  could  tliat  be 
collcctcd^'r*— It  all  depends  so  mueli  upon  the  circumstances  of  a pccuhai  farm,  oi 
a peculiar  parish  ; one  pavisl.  i.as  a great  extent  of  one  particular  kind  of  lithe  mid 
' another  parish  a less  extent,  and  all  this  depends  upon  the  circuinslances  of  the 

Would  the  per  centage,  payable  upon  the  collection  of  tithe,  be  more  or  less  than 
the  per  centage  upon  the  collection  of  rent? — No  doubt  of  it;  no  person,  of  the 
description  of  rent  agents  would  collect  at  less  than  ten  per  cent. 

That  being  the  least,  wiiat  do  you  think  would  be  tlie  most?— It  has  never  come 

'"‘‘  STOnoriuii,  in  your  own  case,  that  tho  tithe  in  kind  were  to  be  universally  sel  out, 
at  what  expense  per  cent  do  you  think  you  could  bring  it  all  lu?— The  expense 
would  be  very  great.  ^ 

Would  it  be  above  twenty  per  cent.-' — It  would  be  more  tlian  ttiat. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent?— I suppose  it  would 
come  to  something  about  oiic-fourth. 

Then  tlic  expense  of  collecting  tithe  ill  kind,  being  as  great  as  you  have  de- 
scribed it,  do  you  not  apprehend,  that  if  the  occupying  tenant  universally  had  the 
power  of  setting  out  Ids  tithe  in  kind  if  he  likes  it,  if  he  was  aware  of  his  right  to 
do  so  that  it  would  be  impossible,  if  the  tithe-owner  (be  he  clergyman,  or'  be  he 

layman)  to  exact  from  the  tenant  more  than  the  real  value  of  his  tithe?— JNo;  it 

he  sets  out  the  tithe  in  kind  fairly,  it  is  all  that  can  be  required  of  him. 

Would  not  the  tithe-owner,  generally  speaking,  accept  a sum  less  than  the  real 
value  of  the  tithe,  rather  than  have  the  trouble  and  expense  of  drawing  the  tithe  m 

kind?— No  doubt  of  it.  .i  • > .1  i - 

If  the  tithe  in  kind  were  to  be  generally  set  out  now,  do  you  think  tlie  cler^, 
drawing  that  tithe  home,  and  subjecting  themselves  to  the  expenses  of  that  operation, 
would  receive  more  or  less  than  they  now  receive  in  money-payment  ?— I do  not  think 
they  would  receive  anything  like  what  they  do  at  present,  for  I made  the  expe- 
riment myself;  but  mine  is  a very  extensive  part,  and  has  a great  deal  ot  wild  land 

What  is  paid  in  your  country  for  wages  for  labourers  ?— In  general  about  eight- 

*^irthe?e  enough  employment  to  keep  them  regularly  in  work?— No„  there  is  not 
altogether;  there  are  several  of  them  come  over  to  England  for  work. 

is  there  modi  time  when  they  are  very  little  employed?— In  general^  «ie 
harvest  they  go  otf,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  , 

20.  3 L 2 taxing 
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Mr  Taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  labourers  in  a large  district  of  country, 

Jamts  Lawler,  and  what  is  paid  to  them  for  their  labour  in  the  year,  dividing  the  amount  so  as  to 

' ' see  what  each  man  might  cam  by  the  day,  in  the  year,  how  much  would  you  say  it 

18  June  1824-  would  come  to?— Tliose  are  calculations  that  I have  never  turned  my  mind  to. 

Do  you  think  it  would  amount  to  four-pence  a day  upon  the  whole  ?— Four-pence 
or  live-pence  a day. 

Not  more  than  that?— No.  ....  t 1 it  i 

Do  the  people  trouble  themselves  much  about  politics?— Indeed  1 do  not  think 

Do  the  better  class  of  the  Catholic  farmers,  interest  themselves  upon  the  state  of 
the  laws,  as  affecting  themselves?— They  have  a sort  of  general  impression  with 
respect  to  it ; but  I do  not  know  that  they  dwell  much  upon  it. 

Are  they  aware  of  the  distinction  made  between  them  and  their  fellow  subjects  ?— 
They  are  quite  aware  of  their  disabilities ; and  that  their  disabilities,  more  or  less, 
prevent  them  from  being  protected  so  much  as  they  ought.  , . , , 

Do  they  feel  anxious  that  those  disabilities  should  be  removed  ?— In  general  the 
poor  people  are  so  much,  taken  up  with  their  own  situation,  that  it  gives  them  very 
little  time  to  think  of  any  thing  else.  . 1 • , 

'J'hey  are  all  aware  that  there  is  a distinction? — They  see  that  quite  obviously. 

That  is,  tlie  very  lowest  of  them  ?— All  that  class  of  farmers  from  high  to  low.  . 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  recollection  amongst  them  of  the  old  times,  and  the  old 
penal  laws  that  were  formerly  enforced?— There  is  always  a recollection  of  the 
while  boy  proceedings  against  them,  and  that  is  kept  up  in  their  mind. 

Have  they  any  recollection  of  the  times  when  there  were  difliculties  interposed 
by  law,  in  the  discharge  of  the  Catholic  priests  duties?— No,  I could  never  observe 
itj  those  are  subjects  that  I never  talk  of  to  them. 

Are  they  aware  that  there  was  a difficulty  existing  some  time  ago,  in  administering 
the  Catholic  religion  by  the  Catholic  clergy  ? — They  must  have  those  impressions 

upon  them.  , , , , - t 1 

Have  they  any  stories  in  the  country  of  old  times,  about  battles  and  wars.--— 1 do 

not  go  into  those  tilings.  , , , • . 1 

Do  you  think  the  influence  of  the  priests  upon  the  lower  clas.scs,  is  greater  or  less 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago?— I think  the  influence  of  the  priests  is  much  the  same ; 
I think  their  influence  is  great,  though  there  are  great  efforts  made  to  shake  it. 

In  what  way  ?— Cy  those  villains  that  go  about  particularly ; you  would  have  had 
all  the  peasantry  in  Munster  up,  but  for  the  priests,  in  the  winters  of  1821-22. 

Who  do  you  mean  by  those  villains  ? — Those  white  boys,  and  those  secret  agents, 
for  they  are  in  every  direction ; they  set  them  to  do  wrong,  and  not  to  mind  their 

^ Have  you  known  cases  in  which  the  Catholic  clergy  have  been  threatened  by 
• their  parishioners,  for  their  exertions  in  maintaining  the  tranquillity  ot  the  country  r 
I know  that  upon  one  occasion,  the  priest  of  the  parish  in  wliicli  I live,  w-as  quite 
disregarded,  he  is  now  dead ; they  met  at  a public  meeting  there,  under  the  i'|stiga- 
tion  of  persons  who  there  publicly  appeared,  one  of  them  subsequently  was 
before  Mr.  Serjeant  Lloyd,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  for  another  subsequent  offence 
. under  the  Insurrection  Act;  the  charge  was  proved  against  him,_  as  I heard,  and 
he  was  released,  and  he  was  let  out  on  the  country  in  a little  time.  1 wrote  to 
Serjeant  Lloyd,  to  have  him  transported  ; that  he  was  a great  villain ; and  he  ® 
back  word,  that  their  was  a point  of  law  in  his  favour,  and  that  the  gentlemen  gp' 
a good  character  of  him.  'I'hat  this  young  man  was  a very  proper  younp  man  ; u 
1 have  heard  and  believe,  that  several  priests  were  occasionally  disrespecttully  attack- 
ed in  language  by  persons  in  their  flocks. 

Have  the  priests,  generally  speaking,  exerted  themselves  actively  to  eep  & 
people  from  those  combinations?— Unquestionably  one  of  their  greatest 
- difficulties,  arises  from  the  counteracting  the  influence  of  those  instigators  o 

^ Can  you  inform  the  Committee  whether  those  instigators,  and  those  people  who 
join  them,  continue  to  contribute  to  the  priests  in  the  same  way  as  , 
well-disposed,  or  not?— In  the  parish  in  w'hich  I live,  the  priest  could  8 
: or  nothing  from  them  ; upon  one  occasion  a whole  parish  was  brought  o^  > 
twelve  months  before  the  general  rising ; they  assembled  at  the  old  churc  1,  oy 
up  a proclamation,  refusing  to  pay  the  priests  any  but  certain  fees,  or  to  pay  > 
and  the  person  that  I wrote  to  Serjeant  Lloyd  about,  was  one  of  the  rmglca  e ^ 
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1 .-..hin  Ivi-iowlecWe.  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of 

Were  any  exertions  made,  \ut  There  are  several,  and  indeed  num- 

Kcrry,  to  reiiress  the  insurrectionary  p 

,e.-le£  instances  ot  ^ GorSir!^tLy  often  say,  “ Wh,  are 

it*’ ■ 

‘''1r"oTtrlTc"  at  Killatney,  in  the  convent  there,  by  the 

Is  that  a schooi  for  the  P"“  uis'J‘’[hCTC  are  about  fifty  or  sixty.  . 

„eighboorhood  of  Kiilarney,  as  hctacen  Pro- 

testants  and  party  feeling  between  Catholic  and 

Catholic,  than  between  “V  is ; the  Catholics  and  Protestants, 

r ioni^::f  l7ave  often^^^  i„  i.bbonr 

,.n:r':vVrre‘^c»e  ^es'^^hS^^^ 

familie.s?-Never ; I have  been  d my  1'^  “ ‘.athol.  ^ 

to  the  injury  of  the  estabhshMl  ' “d  1^  intercourse  witlr  Catholics 

in  the  rvhole  course  of  my  lie,  a d 1 p,.„tcs- 

t:„Ts’r.heXlr:™.iS’myMe,nci^^ 

Or  on  the  part  of  ;,,  their  anxiety  to  obtain  an  alteration 

In  the  views  that  the  Catholics  toe  and  """7,h;„h  at  all  of  any  kind, 

ill  the  laws  as  they  affect  them,  is  there  “"f  “ g ^ settled?— I never  could  dis- 
to  interfere  with  '?he  slivhtest  degree;  Catholics  no  doubt  are 

cover  it;  I i u I have 

rCelelt^'i  "om^“~  Catholics  m collecting  my  own  tithes,  save 

“ n ihe  death^M*a  ^Tlm 

Tralee,  that  a monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  oy 

•'  _I  heard  that  to 


•jg  June  1814- 


« to  receive  any  Catholic  contribution?. 

be  the  fact.  . T>rx,.r.an  r->thnlic  chancl  at  Tralee? — It  is. 

Is  that  monument  m the  R ■ ^ . gave  you  known  any  instances 

i„lj;“i';"re!rmwipr:;^^^^ 

the  amount  from  the  comity,  by  presentment  ,-^ever. 

Dr.  John  Church,  again  called  in  ; and  Examined. 

WHAT  part  of  the  country  “to  Jon  native  of ?-Kerry.^^ 

When  afarm  falls  out  of  ’“'i  “ the  number  of  people, 

any  instances  in  which  rt  has  to  te  ctoimed  on  the  farm?-No; 

the  number  of  occupying  ^ number  has  been  diminished,  for  it  is 

1 have  not  known  “J V t„  ^„ow  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  popu- 

a verv  difficult  thing ; it  is  very  difficult  to  kno  rtfrliaos  twenty  or  thirty  years 

LSof  a farm  which  has  >>-' '"t"  1 t ^P-nV t^^^ 
ago,  and  which  becomes  covered  over  with  ‘ P greater  population 

At  the  termination  of  most  ancientleases.  is  there  Sti=“«  P P 

found  upon  the  lands  than  rtis  expedient  ^„se  who  are  connected  witli 

Is  not  tlrat  proposition  been  general  y admuted,  by  those  w 
the  management  of  land?  As  aras  can  go„sumplion  of  the  population 

Do  they  not  feel,  that  m some  in  m absorb  tile  produce  of  tlie 

StSahfiy  rand  I re“me'mrer“w'he„  itwas  fire-policy  to  have  as  many  peop^ 
go.  ^ 


i8  Juue  iS-if. 
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as  you  could  have  upon  your  grounds;  but  subsequently,  some  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors said  that  such  was  the  increase  of  the  population,  that  they  consumed  the 
value  of  the  land.  I particularly  remember  Lord  Ventry  telling  me  so  ; he  said 
they  came  to  eat  up  the  whole  produce  of  the  laud.  ’ 

If  such  a feeling  be  generally  prevalent,  do  you  not  think,  that  in  the  manage- 
ment of  land  there  must  be  a general  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of  occunvmg 
tenants?— I think  that  it  is  necessary,  but  I think  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  so  ; how 
it  is  to  be  done,  I am  sure  I cannot  say.  ’ 

In  the  event  of  any  reduction  in  the  number  of  occupying  tenant.s  taking  place 
what  is  to  become  of  the  individuals  who  are  thus  dispossessed  of  their  holdings  t~ 
I do  not  know  what  is  to  be  done  ; they  are  very  easily  satisfied.  Many  of  them 
go  on  the  road-side,  and  on  the  skirts  of  bogs  ; they  build  habitations  for  them- 
selves, and  they  are  content  with  them ; whether  they  are  content  or  not  I cannot 
so  well  say,  but  they  shift  with  them. 

What  would  be  the  expense,  do  you  conceive,  of  raising  one  of  those  liabita- 
tions,  the  worst  class,  that  you  have  described  ? — I should  suppose  ten  shillings  or 
fifteen  shillings,  some  of  them,  and  a few  days  laboui-  from  a labourer,  and  if  lie 
can  get  a few  sticks 'as  a roof,  with  whatever  sort  of  tbatcli  be  can  make  out  ■ 
sometimes  the  potatoe  stalks;  it  is  very  common  to  use  potutoe  stalks  and  heath; 
and  if  they  can,  they  get  straw. 

Have  they  chimnies  to  those  habitations  r — Very  few. 

Arc  you  acquainted  with  any  college  or  church  lands  in  your  county  ? Yes, 

I am  ; a good  deal. 

Do  you  think  that  the  state  of  the  occupying  tenants  upon  those  lands  is  belter 
or  worse,  or  the  same  as  the  state  of  the  peasantry  elsewhere? — I think,  us  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  rather  worse;  I know  that  a good  deal  of  that  de^iends 
upon  the  immediate  landlord,  upon  his  inclinations  and  feelings. 

Is  the  amount  of  population  as  great  upon  those  church  lands  ? — Just  as  great. 

You  observe  no  difference  ?■ — No  difference. 

Has  the  subdivisibn  of  property  taken  place  to  the  same  extent  upon  llie  college 
and  church  lands  as  upon  the  lands  of  lay  proprietors?— I think  so,  and  the  sub- 
letting just  in  the  same  degree. 

How  are  the  people  circumstanced  in  your  neighbourhood,  with  regard  to  em- 
ployment?—Very  badly  off,  indeed;  they  have  no  employment  at  all;  a few  in- 
dividuals  may  liave  some  work  going  on,  but  very  little  and  very  trifling,  compared 
with  the  mass  of  the  population. 

Do  you  conceive  that  they  have  employment  for  one  half  of  the  year  ? —No ; tijcy 
have  not  employment,  I think  not  for  one  tentli  of  the  people  for  one  half  of  the 
year  ; I am  quite  convinced  of  it. 

Is  there  a great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves  for  emplovmcnt? — 
It  is  almost  incredible  ; they  go  forty,  fifty  and  sixty  miles  off  to  look  for  work ; and 
I knew  an  instance,  in  the  scarcity  of  1822,  of  a man  going  sixty  miles  oft’  or 
I believe  upwards,  upon  I think  either  a penny  or  two  pence.  ^ He  went  that  dis- 
tance. I know  the  fact ; hq. bought  oatmeal  and  had  it  baked  into  a cake,  and  went 
that  distance;  he  took  water  on  the  road  side.  Immediately  after  he  went,  he  got 
an  account  that  his  wife  and  two  of  his  cliildreti  died,  and  he  returned  back  again. 
How  he  returned  I cannot  tell. 

Have  tlic  people  in  your  neighbourhood,  not  only  shown  their  anxiety  for  em- 
ployment, by  going  great  distances  in  order  Co  procure  it,  but  also  by  offering  to 
work  at  very  reduced  wages?— Yes,  tliey  have;  and  I got  a letter  since  I came  to 
town  by  a person  whom  I employ  in  draining  lands,  saying  that  such  is  the  distress 
at  this  moment,  that  numbers  have  offered  to  come  to  work  by  getting  one  meal. 

Without  any  money  payment  at  all? — Nothing  but  one  meal.  It  is  only  in 
times  of  distress;  that  is,  distress  or  scarcity  as  tO'provi.sions,  that  they  offer  to  do 
it'without  any  hire,  provided  they  get  a meal. 

Have  you  ever  observed  the  exertions  made  by  persons  when  engaged  in  task 
work?— Yes,  they  work  from  morning  till  night;  and  it  is  a very  common  thing 
with  them,  if  a man  has  a garden  of  his  own,  and  is  hired  to  w’ork  by  the  day,  to 
go  in  the  evening  after  he  is  discharged,  to  his  own  garden,  and  remain  till  night ; 
and  he  will  get  up  at  the  peep  of  day,  and  go  to  his  garden  again  and  work,  before 
the  hour  comes  for  goings  where  he  is  hired. 

Have  you  known  any  instances  in  which,  when  engaged  in  task  work,  the  i)Coplc 
have  exerted ’themselves  beyond  their  strength,  and  k lius-  become  necessary  to 

repress 
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repress  Ihcir  exertions  ? — Indeed  I heard  persons  that  I employ,  tell  me  so ; I have 
not  myself  stood  over  the  person,  but  I have  heard  and  believe  it. 

Are’^you  acquainted  with  the  tithe  system  in  your  neighbourhood?— Yes. 

Wijat  is  the  mode  of  valuation  generally  pursued  by  the  persons  who  act  for  the 
owners  of  titlie? — Tliere  are  always  two  persons  employed  by  the  owner  of  tiie 
tithe,  to  go  about  the  parish,  as  far  as  his  property  in  tithe  extends,  before  the  crops 
become  quite  ripe ; those  persons  are  sent  about  to  value,  and  they  make  a valuation 
of  a parish,  and  hand  that  valuation  in  to  the  person  who  employs  them;  the 
tithe  owner. 

Is  that  valuation  communicated  to  the  individuals  whose  tithes  are  valued? — 
No. 

Is  the  lime  of  valuation,  or  the  mode  of  valuation  fixed  with  their  privity  and 
knowledge  ?—  Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  tliat  holding  lands  yourself,  the  tithes  of  those 
lauds  have  been  valued  without  your  knowledge?— Yes,  certainly  it  has;  and 
after  they  have  gone  tlirough  my  grounds,  somebody  or  other,  either  my  steward  or 
labourer  has  coiiie  to  tell  me  tliey  have  gone  through  the  potatoe  garden,  or  corn 
field,  or  meadow ; but  I had  no  previous  notice  of  it. 

Are  those  valuations  ever  carried  on  at  very  early  or  very  late  hours,  or  at 
night?— I believe  throughout  the  (lay;  I believe  they  begin  in  the  morning,  and 
continue  throughout  the  day ; I do  not  know  that  they  (lo  it  in  any  clandestine 


Dr. 

John  Church, 


18  June  i8‘24. 


Do  you  conceive  tliat  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  present  thlie  laws, 
where  compositions  have  not  been  carried  into  cftcct,  if  the  valuation  when  made, 
was  to  be  communicated  to  the  persons  owning  llic  tithe? — I do;  and  I have 
a notion  that  if  adopted,  it  would  be  a good  system  to  have  tlie  parishioner  appoint 
one  valuator,  and  tlie  tithe  owner  another,  if  the  tithe  owner  would  consent  to  it; 
I think  that  would  be  a desirable  change. 

Do  you  conceive  that  if  the  valuation  made,  were  to  be  communicated  to  the 
jiaycr  of  lithe,  the  taking  of  tithe  in  kind  would  be  more  general  than  it  is  now  ? — 
1 do. 

Arc  there  quy  real  or  imaginary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  tendering  the  tithe  in 
kind,  which  prevent  the  extension  of  such  a practice  in  your  neighbourhood  ?~ 
I believe  there  is  a law,  by  which  they  may  do  so,  but  they  do  not  understand  the 
necessary  forms.  As  far  as  I have  heard,  those  who  liave  attempted  it  have  been 
generally  defeated ; and  I believe  the  construction  of  the  law  is,  that  if  three 
persons  give  notice  on  the  same  day,  that  is  evidence  of  a combination. 

Is  not  that  construction  supposed  not  only  to  destroy  the  validity  of  the  notice, 
but  also  to  subject  the  party  to  a criminal  proceeding? — I am  not  aware  that  it 
subjects  tlie  party  to  a criminal  proceeding. 

Do  you  consider  that  if  the  titlie  were  to  be  taken  in  kind,  in  your  neighbourhood, 
the  clergy  would  receive,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  drawing  oil  the  lithe,  more 
or  less  tlian  they  now  receive  in  money  payments? — I Uiink  they  would  receive 
less. 

Will  you  state  the  articles  which  are  titheable  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Potatoes, 
liay,  and  corn  of  every  kind;  wheat,  barley  and  oats,  and  flax. 

Are  lambing  sheep? — No. 

Arc  rnilch  cows  ?— No ; only  those  articles  I have  mentioned. 

Is  there  any  thing  to  prevent  the  tenant  making  the  valuation  himself,  of  what 
his  tithe  is  ? — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  making  his  own  valuation  ; but  that 
will  not  govern  the  owner  of  the  tithe. 

Do  the  tenants  usually  apply  to  the  tithe  owner  for  information  as  to  his  valua- 
tioQ? — Not  that  1 am  aware  of  till  the  day  of  letting  is  arrived;  and  then  the 
course  is,  the  tithe  owmer  has  his  book  of  valuation  before  him,  which  he  does  not 
let  the  person  coming  to  offer  for  tithes  see,  and  then  he  reciiives  an  offer,  aiul 
according  to  the  offer  that  is  made,  he  looks  into  his  valuation  book,  and  very  often 
tells  the  person  coming,  “ Your  tithe  is  valued  at  so  much,  I will  let  you  have  it  at 
so  much  under  what  it  is  valued  at ;”  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  case,  if  a person 
like  myself  asks  as  a matter  of  favour  of  the  tithe  valuator  to  be  informed  what  his 
tithes  have  been  valued  at,  to  receive  such  information ; but  there  are  very  few 
instances.  It  is  only  some  person  above  the  lower  classes  tliat  they  give  such  infor- 
mation to.  • * 

If  the  tithe  paver  could  not  obtain  from  the  tithe  owner,  information  as  td  the 
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valuation  of  his  tithe,  would  not  the  natural  remedy  be  to  give  notice  that  he  should 
set  out  his  tithe?— I believe  I stated  before,  in  regard  to  that  question,  that  in  giving 
notice  when  they  come  into  a court  of  justice,  if  the  tithe  ovviier  docs  not  choose  to 
draw  his  tithe,  people  are  generally  defeated  for  the  want  of  form  in  the  proceeding. 
They  do  not  understand  the  mode  or  the  form  of  proceeding,  and  besides  I believe, 
that  if  three  notices  are  served  on  the  same  day  that  is  construed  into  a com- 
bination. . . , . . s.  *1  s.  L 

Do  the  gentry  in  Ireland  never  advise  their  tenants  as  to  tlie  course  to  be  pursued 
to  prevent  undue  exactions? — I dare  say  some  do;  but  in  my  pait  of  the  country 
\ve  have  very  few  proprietors  residing. 

Does  not  the  higher  class  of  occupier  of  land  consider  himself  bound  to  provide, 
in  some  degree,  tor  the  interest  of  his  tenant  ? Ceitainly. 

Is  it  not  then  part  of  his  practice  to  clear  up  errors  which  his  tenant  may  enter- 
tain,  with  respect  to  the  law,  when  those  errors  arc  injurious  to  the  tenant?— I am 
not  aware  that  it  is  done.  , , r i ... 

Does  not  that  impression,  which  you  have  described,  of  three  notices  being 
Evidence  of  comhiiiatioii,  extend  to  the  higher  classes  as  well  as  to  the  lower?— 


I believe  it  does.  , ^ ^ t i 

Is  it  not  your  own  impression  ?— It  is;  and  I might  mention,  tliat  1 have  known 
gentlemen  themselves  complain  as  much  as  poor  people,  of  the  exactions  of  the 
lithe-owners.  j- 1 , 

And  have  never  resorted  to  any  remedy  ? — 1 am  not  aware  they  did,  but  1 know 
they  have  complained.  I know  a lawyer  in  my  neighbourhood,  a person  who  was 
bred  to  the  bar,  and  who,  one  would  conclude,  ought  to  know  the  pioper  legal  pro- 
ceeding, but  1 have  known  him  to  complain  of  the  unreasonable  high  charge,  and 
I do  not  know  whether  he  ever  got  redress.  ^ 

From  your  description,  the  tithes  arc  valued  for  llic  clergyman  s private  informa- 
tion?— Yes.’ 

In  the  same  manner  as  any  man  intending  to  fix  the  rent  of  his  estate  would  ob- 
tain information  ; in  the  first  place,  as  to  what  that  rent  was  worth  ?— Yes. 

Have  you  not  known  any  parish  in  which  the  jeading  gentry  have  taken  legal 
opinions  upon  the  subject  of  paying  tithe  in  kind  r No,  1 have  not ; I recollect 
a case  under  the  law,  of  barren  land,  I believe  it  is  called ; and  I recollect  an  in- 
stance where  the  farmer,  supported  by  liis  landlord,  attem|)tcd,  after  turning  up 
some  barren  land  and  serving  a notice  upon  the  clergyman  to  whom  the  tithe  of 
that  country  belonged,  to  enforce  the  law,  and  from  some  informality  or  otlier  he 
was  defeated,  and  I did  not  hear  that  tliey  afterwards  took  it  □]>  or  renewed  it. 

He  paid  tithes  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  during  which  tlie  land 
oughtto  have  been  tithe-free  ?— The  law  I allude  to  exempts  the  part  so  turned  up 
entirely  from  tithe  for  .seven  years. 

Do  you  mean  to  suggest,  that  the  technical  ditficiiltics,  in  the  way  of  serving 
notices  under  the  Barren  Land  Exemption  Act,  were  such  as  to  deprive  an  indi- 
vidual cultivating  land  of  that  description,  of  the  benefit  of  that  exemption . 


...  -j  5 

How  many  tithe-payers  may  Uicre  be  in  the  parish  in  which  you  reside? 
Every  person  holding  land. 

Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number? — I sliould  suppose  there  are  eight  or  nine 
hundred,  or  upwards.  _ • j ^ v 

You  say  the  clergy  would  receive  less  if  they  took  their  tithes  in  kind.  Ves, 
I think  SO;  on  account  of  the  expenses  that  would  be  incurred,  and  the  Other  casuol- 
ties  to  which  the  crop  would  be  liable,  the  losses  that  would  accrue  in  moving  it 
from  a distant  part  of  the  parish.  • • i : M 

Do  you  think  the  tenant  would  pay  less  if  the  tithes  were  taken  in  kind  . iNo, 
I think  not,  . , 

Do  you  think  he  would  pay  more  than  he  does  now  ? — I think  the  tenant  wou  , 
in  general,  rather  have  the  tithe  taken  in  kind  than  otherwise. 

You  think  that,  by  taking  tithe  in  kind,  he  M’ould  pay  less  than  he  does  now  . 
That  is  the  natural  conclusion. 

Can, you  tell  what  rate  is  charged  per  acre  upon  the  different  sorts  of 
your  parish  ? — It  is  very  variable ; 1 have  known  them  to  charge  fifteen  shillings  an 
acre  for  potatoes. 

What  year  was  that? — I should  think  about  six  or  seven  years  ago ; and  a person 
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said  there  were  upwards  of  twenty  shillings  an  acre  charged  then  ; I do  not  say  that 

Thrqnestion  refers  to  your  particular  parish  ?-I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
i,  est^cnded  over  the  whole  parish  ; but  those  who  came  to  complain  »f  .t  =a.d  that 
they  were  charged  upwards  of  20  s.  an  acre  that  year ; with  regard  to  *at  the  sa- 
luafor  comes  into  a potatoe  garden,  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the  gaiden,  he 
values  what  the  produce  of  that  garden  will  be  ; then  he  sets  the  value  upon  that 
perhaps  by  the  peck;  it  may  turn  out,  and  it  often  does,  that  the  ‘’’“I 

m-ticle!  afterwards,  is  a great  deal  lower  than  the  valuators  price,  and  therefore 

that  operates  against  the  tenant,  that  has  frequently  happened.  , . 

Does  it  never  happen  that  the  price  is  higher  than  the  valuator  fixes  . It  some- 
times does,  but  1 believe  not  very  often  ; at  tunes  of  scarcity  such  a thing  may  occur, 

in  consequence  of  such  scarcity.  , . . , 

Do  you  know  at  all  what  is  the  produce  per  acre  of  potatoes  upon  this  land 
which  is  so  charged  ?— Yes,  it  is  about  two  barrels  and  a half  per  acre  ; our  barrel 
is  an  amazingly  large  one,  and  I believe  is  about  four  tons  and  a half,  720  stone 

make  our  barrel.  . . ■ t » * i 

What  was  charged  last  year,  for  instance,  per  acre  for  tithe  .—I  do  not  know  , 
it  did  not  come  within  my  knowledge. 

Is  it  less  than  this  sum  that  you  have  stated  r— I believe  it  was  less. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  the  rates  for  wheat  that  were  charged  at  any  time  . 

No:  our  country  is  not  much  of  a wheat  country.  _ _ _ 

Do  you  grow  any  oats  or  barley  i— Oats  and  barley,  1 believe  it  is  14s.  or  15J. 

an  acre  for  wheat.  , . , r ^ xr  j 

That  is  at  the  same  period  of  which  you  were  speaking  before  ?— Yes ; and 
I think  it  comes  to  about  12^.  for  oats,  and  I should  think  the  same  for  meadow  ; 
bjt  it  is  a difficult  thing  to  be  accurate  with  regard  to  corn,_  for  it  is  not  by  the  acre 
they  value  at  all.  They  will  go  into  a garden,  and  will  go  into  a field,  will  estimate 
wliat  the  produce  of  that  field  will  be,  then  they  will  put  so  much  upon  the  peck; 
theynever  value  either  tithe  acreably.  , t-i 

Your  calculations  are  to  the  Irish  acre  of  course  ?—Y  es,  the  Irish  acre. 

You  do  not  know  the  prices  now  of  any  of  those  articles  ?— No,  1 do  not. 

Do  You-know  what  the  rent  of  potatoe  ground  is  in  your  part  of  the  country  f— 
Yes;  it  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  from  4/.  and  four  guineas, 
to  6/. 

That  is  the  present  rate? — Yes.  ... 

Do  you  know  what  the  rate  waa  seven  yeai-s  ago?— I believe  rather  more,  cer- 
tainly not  less.  ' • ■ 

Is  that  manured? — No.  . , . , t nr  l 

That  is  land  let  out  for  the  crop  ?— Yes  ; a little  time  before  I came  off,  when 
I happened  to  go  through  a farm  where  there  was  a great  deal  of.  that  turned  up 
and  let  out  in  that  nay,  I asked  the  people  who  bad  taken  it  what  they  were  to  pay, 
they  said  C)i.  an  acre  without  manure,  and  they  arc  obliged  to  manure  it  themselves. 

Are  they  allowed  to  burn  that  land  ?— The  person  letting  it  to  them  would ; but 
if  the  landlord  has  a vigilant  person  to  look  after  his  interest,  he  will  not  allow  them 
to  do  it;  but  it  is  a very  general  practice. 

What  state  is  the  land  in  ? — It  is  grass  land. 

Then,  in  fact,  the  grass  is  turned  up?— Yes;,  if  the  ground  be  in  its  nature  of 
a rich  quality  the  first  crop  will  not  require  manure;  but  in  air  such  cases,  the 
tenant  is  compelled  to  manure  the  second  crop,  for  then  the  farmer,  or.tbe  person 
letting  liim  out  this  ground  by  the  quarter  or  by  the  acre,  then  comes  to  get  ,it  up 
m a state  that  will  produce  himself  a crop  of  corn  afterwards.'  , . , 

Does  the  tenant  plough  the  land? — Either  the  plough  or  the  spade  ; it  is  entirely 
done  at  the  expense  of  tlie  tenant.  , , j 1 u 

He  pays  from  four  to  six  pounds  an  acre  ; he  engages  to  manure  the  land,  and  he 
digs  up  the  land  himself?— In  some  cases,  where  the  quality  of  the  land  is  of  a su- 
perior kind,  they  will  have  a first  crop  without  manure,  but  that  is  not  m all  cases ; 
they  are  obliged  even  sometimes  to  manure  it  for  the  first  crop. 

Tlie  tenant  puts  in  the  manure  after  he  has  dug  out  his  potatoes?  No. 

He  manures  for  his  potatoes? — Yes.  _ 

And  the  remainder  of  this  manure,  and  the  state  the  ground  is  in  after  the  po- 
tatoes, render  it  fit  for  the  wheat? — Yes,  or  the  oats,  whichever  it  might  be,  for 
flie  succession  of  crops  in  all  farms  is  not  tlie  same  ; in  some  places  they 
wheat,  and  in  some' places  oafs, .after  the  potatoes.  „ 

20.  - 3 M ■ la 
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Is  it  not  the  practice  to  let  this  land  in  a manured  state  ? — Not  in  Kerry. 

Is  there  a cabin  let  witli  this  land,  or  is  the  land  let  by  itself? — No;  there  is  no 
cottage  in  such  cases. 

When  the  disturbances  commenced  in  your  county,  what  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  as  it  came  within  your  knowledge  as  a magistrate  ?— I tliiuk  very 
proper.  . . 

Did  they  exert  themselves  to  repress  the  spirit  of  insubordination  r — Very  much  ; 

I happened  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the  neighbouring  Catholic  clergy,  and  tliere- 
fore  had  opportunities  of  knowing.  They  had^  communications  with  me  ; I found 
them,  almost  in  every  instance,  extremely  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  the  country,  and  to  put  down  these  disturbances. 

' Do  you  know  any  instances  in  which  the  Catholic  clergy  exposed  themselves  to 
personal  attack  on  the  part  of  their  parishioners,  in  consequence  of  these  ex- 
ertions?— I know  that  almost  at  tlie  very  commencement  there  was  a Catholic 
clergyman,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  murdered,  and  that  intimidated  them  very 
much. 

What  offence  was  it?— It  was  at  night;  he  and  his  clerk  were  returning  from 
duty  in  a part  of  his  parish ; he  said  to  his  clerk,  “ There  arc  five  or  six  men 
out  on  the  road  before  him;”  he  said,  “those  men  must  be  upon  some  bad 
purpose,  and  I ivill  go  to  advise  them.”  The  clerk  remained  behind;  he  went 
forward  to  the  people,  and  whatever  he  said  to  them  there  was  never  known,  I be- 
lieve; but  they  shot  him  dead. 

Are  you  aware,  whedier  that  clergyman  had  made  himself  prominent  in  his 
(exhortations  to  his  parishioners,  exhorting  them  to  desist  ? — I always  heard  so. 

In  the  part  of  the  country  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  do  you  conceive  there 
are  any  recollections  of  the  old  times  of  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics  ? — 1 am 
sure  there  are,  and  a very  curious  fact  impresses  that  upon  me. 

Will  you  state  to  wbat  you  allude  ?— I think  that  they  have  no  recollection  of 
facts,  but  there  is  a traditional  impression  kept  up,  if  I may  use  the  expression ; 

I recollect  when  our  country  was  better  wooded  than  it  is  at  present,  there  was 
a large  wood  in  ray  neighbourhood  ; it  was  an  oak  wood.  The.circumstanco  I am 
going  to  mention  occurred  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  There  was  a remarkable  tree, 
which  I heard  a great  deal  about;  and  the  people  used  to  go  and  see  it : I went  to 
see  it  one  day,  and  two  or  three  other  boys  with  me ; we  were  shown  into  the 
wood  ; we  had  a guide  to  show  us  the  tree  ; the  wood  itself  stood  upon  the  borders 
of  a bog ; we  were  shown  this  tree  : the  man  who  showed  it  to  us,  said,  that  his 
father  often  told  him,  that  at  the  persecution  of  the  priests  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, he  himself  heard  mass  under  the  tree,  that  the  priest  of  that  parish  went  to 
that  tree  to  celebrate  mass : the  tree  was  called,  what  in  Irish  means  the  Priest’s 
Tree.  Until  the  w’0(xl  was  cut  down,  it  was  called  by  that  name;  it  branched  out 
about  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground  ; the  priest  went  there,  and  made  that  his 
altar ; he  had  his  flock  assembled  there,  and  he  celebrated  mass  there  underneath  ; 
that  was  at  tl>e  time  of  the  persecution  of  the  clergy,  the  priests  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics;!  have  aperfect  recollection  of  being  shown  the  tree,  and  the  account  given 
me  of  it. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  jiopulation,  have  not  only  a traditionary  recollection  of  ' 
the  ancient  state  of  the  law,  but  have  also  a feeling  of  tlie  present  state  of  the  law 
as  affecting  the  Catholics  ? — I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

Do  you  think  this  feeling  is  general  amongst  the  people  ? — It  is ; I am  quite  cer- 
tain of  it. 

What  do  they  feel -on  the  subject?— I think  they  feel  their  exclusion  from  the 
same  rights  and  from  the  same  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Protestants. 

Do  you  think  the  effect  of  such  an  impression  is  to  make  them  at  all  jealous  of 
the  administration  of  the  law,  and  distrustful  of  the  law  itself? — With  regard  to  the 
administration  of  the  law,  they  have  a feeling  that  there  is  great  interest,  and  that 
there  is  an  influence  operating  against  them  ; but  with  regard  to  the  laiv  itself,  I think 
they  are  very  much  attached  to  the  constitution.  I think  they  have  no  feeling  with 
reference  to  the  law  itself ; I think  they  conceive  that  the  laws  are  good  laws,  as  they 
themselves  express  it ; they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  law',  but  they  have  a feel- 
ing with  regard  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

Do  you  mean  to  state  to  the  Committee,  that  there  is  a disposition  to  obey  the 
law,  provid(jd  they 'can  feel  that  it  is  justly  administered  ? — Yes.  . . 

Do  you  think  that  feeling  exists,  even  though  the  law  be  exercised  with  severity 
" - against 
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‘‘'■^^VtaHsTe  sStf  ofT  pSice  in  your  county -I.  is  vety  .nuch  .mprovcd  ; 

^ ‘l\''t.«nriSot.edf-^By?ho  .nagistrates  of  the  county,  the  constables;  the 

chief  constables  by  (he  county  itself,  or  take  strangers  ?— 

Did  the  magistrates  appoint  ‘ but  they  met  at  a county 

rrom  the  county  ' i “f  at  barral  meetingl  but  they  nomi^ 

meeting ; the  appointment  \ persons  to  recommend  to  the  general  meet- 

i„TlnS“s  far'Cm?  knolvledgr  Jnt.'^they  selected  the  best  persons ; those  who 

S^n  from  e Jerience  to  ^^f-frerpXr  derived  from  the  conduct 
Having  regard  to  expeiience,  \ existine? — Ti^ere  were  very  few  of 

‘“were  ttre^lXnces  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  T^arbart,  between  Tarbart  and  Li^towel  ?-There  wer^ 
there  a corps  of  yeomanry  at  Tarbart  ? — ^There  is. 

“ wi'thJ  connect^  in  any  respect  with  the  yeomanry  corps  which  is  stationed  at 
^“g^^rSthattl.tsnppose^— 

country  connected  with  the  S';  ^ P ,^np/;-lt  did  ; but  it  was  not  coun- 

dation  on  the  minds  of  ™e  “ 8 neighbourhood,  but  rather  the  contrary ; and  it 
tenanced  at  all  by  4e  „f  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  adjoining 

was  that  which  of  which  I handed  in  the  first  day 

parish,  who  entered  into  t - individual  was  stated,  when  the  resolutions 

them  to  leave  cut  the  name  of  the 

^^wTSlere  apprehensions  entertained  on  the  part  of  the  parishioners  in  quenion 
CP tvfhelM  about  to  bo  commenced  against  them  by  this  yeomanry  ?-Tliey 
^iSftSrworvfrflikely  that  the  tlireate, lings,  on  the  part  of  the  yeomanry,  would 

set  die  ''■‘'‘i;"  which  the  Roman  Catholic  population  feel  so 

u t Their  Susion  from  Parliament  is  one,  and,  it  may  appear  very  odd, 

taTsSliu7noTe“  pervades  the  whole  Catholic  population;  I am 

quite  certain  ^^„3g,^es  are  excluded  from  Parliament,  affects  the  Roman 

' ArrC^“eo7te 

“”you  sT*er”ecoirca  laws ; do  they  recollect  at  all  the  relaxation  of 

those  penal  laws  ?— I am  sure  ‘W  db-  , (,„red'  to  them,  as  you  have  stated 

the  king  that  now  reigns,  and  1 have  nearu^  ii 
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never  was  a king  on  the  throne  of  England  that  was  a greater  or  better  friend  to 
the  Irish  than  the  present;  I have  heard  it  out  of  their  own  mouths. 

They  consider  the  present  king  a greater  friend  to  the  Irish  tluui  the  late  kin«  ? 

Than  any  king  that  ever  reigned  beiorc.  • ° 

Is  that  attributable,  in  a measure,  to  the  visit  which  the  king  made  to  Ireland? 

I believe  it  is  partly  j the  expression  they  used  was,  that  the  king  is  fonder  of  the 
Irish,  than  any  king  that  ever  reigned  before. 

Have  Catholics  been  relieved  from  any  disabilities  during  the  present  reign  ? 

I do  not  know. 

Were  they  relieved  from  any  during  the  preceding  reign  ? — They  were. 

Were  they  relieved  from  any  considerable  disabilities  during  that  I'eign?— They 
were. 

You  have  stated,  the  people  entertain  an  opinion  that  the  administration  of  the 
law  is  regulated  by  influence  ? — A great  deal. 

Is  there  any  foundation  for  that,  as  far  as  your  own  observation  goes  ? — I think 
there  is ; but  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  there  is  a greater  attention  paid  to 
the  administration  of  justice  than  formerly,  and  particularly  on  the  part  of  magi- 
strates ; and  I think  the  petty  sessions  particularly  have  been  attended  with  very 
beneficial  consequences  in  the  administration  of  justice,  as  far  as  their  jurisdiction 
goes.' 

Do  you  think  there  is  now  any  ground  for  complaint? — I do  not  think  there  is, 
as  far  as  my  own  observation  goes  ; we  have  no  distinction  in  our  country  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  at  all. 

You  stated  that  there  was  an  Orange  system  prevalent  at  Tarbart? — For  a short 
time  there  was ; but  it  is  discountenanced  by  the  neighbouring  gentlemen. 

When  did  this  Orange  feeling  commence  ? — I think  it  manifested  itself  about  four 
years' ago,  and  I believe  it  was  handed  down  to  the  present  young  man,  who  came 
into  the  possession  of  tliat  property  lately.  The  property  that  he  inherits,  was  a 
confiscation  in  the  time  of  King  William  ; and  that  family  particularly  venerate  the 
memory  ever  since. 

Do  not  the  people  generally  look  back  with  ayersidn  to  confi.scations  of  property 
that  have  taken  place  ? — I do  not  know  that  the  bull:  oT  therpeople  have  any  notion 
about  it. 

Have  any  portion  of  the  people? — I do  not  know  that  they  have. 

They  never  appear  affected  by  the  recollection  of  previous  confiscations  ? — No ; 
I never  observed  it. 

Do  you  happen  to  know,  whether  this  confiscated  property  that  you  are  allnding 
to,  belonged  before  to  any  person  that  had  any  influence  in  the  county  of  Kerrv  ?■ — • 
I believe  it  belonged  to  a county  of  Clare  person;  I think  it  was  a branch  of  the 
O’Brien’s,  in  tlie  county  of  Clare. 

Would  not  the  tenant  of  a person  whose  estate  had  been  confiscated,  look  with 
aversion  upon  the  new  comer? — Yes,  at  the  time  that  the  confiscation  look  place  ; 
but  the  owner  of  the  property  in  question,  is  not  considered  a new  comer,  the  family 
have  been  long  established  there. 

The  Orange  feeling  was  handed  down  to  him  from  his  ancestors  ? — I think  he  was 
the  more  inclined  to  receive  those  impres.sions,'  in  consequence  of  his  family  (and  his 
father  and  uncle  whom  I knew)  always  venerating  the  memory  of  William. 

Because  William  gave  them  the  estate? — ^^Yes. 

Do  not  you  think  it  probable  that  the  persons  from  w'hoin  William  took  the 
estate,  would  have  a correspondent  hatred  of  the  character  of  William  ? — I think 
it  is  very  natural.  , • 

Do  the  Committee  understand  you  to  say,  that  the  feeling,  prevails  in  the 
yeomanry  at  Tarbart  ? — There  arc  comparatively  but  few  Catholics  in  it ; so  at  least 
the  captain  who  commands  the  corps  told  me  himself. 

Ilow  long  has  this  feeling  existed  ? — A long  time. 

The  Orange  feeling  only  prevailed  recently? — We  have  had  no  manifestation  of 
it  till  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

You  had  no  manifestation  previous  to  that? — Not  that  I am  aware  of.  . 

Can  you  account  for  the  reason  of  its  showing  itself  at  that  period  ? — No ; 
I cannot. 

Are  there  certain  members  of  that  corps  that  are  Roman  Catholics  ? — There  are. 

Has  t^ere  been  any  disseiuion  in  that  corps,  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestanis?^!  have  not  heard  ; and  I think  it  right  to  say  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  coj’ps  has  flohe  its'  diity  very  efficiently  to  rny  own  knowledge  ; I was  often  out 

with 
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,vlth  them  on  duty,  both  night  and  day,  and  I found  no  distinction  between  Catholic 

“The°Sstam  ‘'"‘y  T'*  .8  ■'»»« 

'“r/g"»i‘:aSn'^Ten"genet^  to  the  population  J-Yes ; compared  with 
Conddel^’g'M'i'lhf  of  justice  has  been  more  perfect  and  mor 

'‘'lllvr'orbeen  in  the  habit  of  acting  as  a magistrate  at  those  petty  sessions  i- 

he  ver/ beneficial  to  the  country  ?-I  thinlot  would ; from  wl-t  ‘save  seen 
effect  of  the  petty  sessions  since  it  was  established,  ^ „.he- 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state,  m what  lesp  y n ^ 

ther  you  would  extend  it  to  rent  of  a limited  amount’-I  think  to  small  debts 

®™Would  you  not  to  vent,  limiting  the  amount  of  rents?-Yes  certainly;  I 
they  may  be  included;  all  small  debts  to  a certain  amount , I think  it 

‘‘To'you  think  it  advisable  that  the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions  should  have  juris- 

Do'not  ‘;onUnkfhat’7ould°add  cousiderably  to  the  labour  of  petty  sessions  f- 
TTndnnbtedlv  • and  the  duty  is  very  laborious  now.  .... 

Do  you  tliiuk  rhfyoTrctf  that  follow 

syr  therr"sadesireoiithc  part  of  the  magistrates  to  increase  their  vigilance,  o 
do  eJerv  lhi.iv  that  is  productive  of  beneficial  consequences,  eifter  m regard  to  the 
vevulatimi  of  Tts  peace  or  in  regard  to  tlie  setllomeiit  of  those  difterences  that  exist 
belween  the  peoV  of  the  comitry ; but  it  is  hard  to  say,  prospectively,  wlietliei 
that  same  vimlance  would  conlimie  after  Iheir  duties  were  increased,  so  that  they 
Slid  rileat  deal  more  to  do ; I know,  at  present,  the  inconvenience  is  felt  very 
much  but  however  they  sacrifice  a good  deal.  , . . 

Do  vou  think  it  would  be  possible  to  discharge  the  business,  by  giving  up  one 
day  in^the  week  ?— I do ; I think  where  maiiy  of  them  are  held  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  one  day  in  the  week  would  be  ^ „f 

such"atr:yr™:cuerd?crlTyafp^^^^^ 

eve?y  day;  and  I do  not  find,  that  on  any  day  we  leave  “J 

if  thLe  be  more  one  day  than  another,  we  sometimes  continue  till  dark  night. 

Amur  days  are  usually  pretty  fully  occupied  at  present?-\es. 

Have  you  not  -■'orstood  a r^gj.  e^^^^  f!rar7CTayTcrys:^ 

tt  rfef^ms s'Sr  a”7g7S.^  W fliave  heard  them  say,  that  it  wonld  he  pro- 

SSSS:SS-No  ; I do  not  thmk  there 

" d7 you  find  that  there  is  any  thing  like  an  increased  <'‘^8'“ 
them,  more  than  llie  usual  proportion  to  the  number,  in  consequence  of 

20.  3 ^ 
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Dr.  increased  number  of  the  people  ? — No,  I do  not  think  there  is,  except  in  times  of 
John  Church.  scarcity,  in  1822  ; but  I think,  in  general,  they  arc  healthy. 

V/ ^ Are  they  able  to  rear  their  children  well,  without  any  unusual  number  of  deaths, 

iS  Jun«  1824.  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  them  ? — I think  they  do. 

Does  the  want  of  employment,  and  the  want  of  a sufficiency  of  food,  appear  to 
you  to  produce  any  difficulty  in  rearing  their  children? — No;  I think  they  arc 
healthy ; I sec  them  sometimes  come  out  in  crowds  out  of  the  cabins,  sometimes 
perfectly  naked,  and  we  have  been  astonished  to  see  how  healthy  they  are. 

When  the  people  grow  infirm,  do  you  think  that  they  die  sooner  than  persons  in 
the  same  situation  would  do  in  towns,  or  in  other  circumstances? — I am  sure  majiy 
of'them,  from  want  and  very  hard  labour,  die  prematurely ; that  is,  they  would 
have  lived  to  a greater  age,  had  it  not  been  for  those  circumstances. 

■Are  there  many  cases  of  great  longevity,  or  is  the  general  period  of  life  shorter? — 
There  are  many  cases  of  great  longevity ; I have  known  many  arrive  at  the  age  of 
108,  and  100,  and  90. 

Are  there  any  registries  kept  of  births  and  burials,  and  marriages  ? — There  are  by 
the  Protestant  clergy. 

Have  you  any  means  of  forming  an  accurate  calculation  of  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation, by  referring  to  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths? — The  Protestant  clergyman 
keeps  a regular  register. 

But  not  the  Catholic  clergy  ? — They  may,  but  I am  not  aware  of  it. 
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appendix. 


N“  1. 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Irish  Insurrection  Act, 
dated  the  22d  May  1824;— /o»’ 

CoDiesof  all  COMMUNICATIONS  received,  since  January  1823,  at  the  Colonial 
Office,  respecting  the  EmoRaTloN  from  the  South  oi  Ireland]  together  with 
an  Account  of  the  Expenses  incurred  on  account  of  such  Emigration. 


Colonial  Depai'tment, 
Dowuing-streei, 
291I1  of  May  1824. 


R.  J.  Wilmot  Horton. 


To  11.  J.  Wilmot  Horton,  Esq.  M.P. 

8cc.  &c.  gtc. 

I ssMs£  s.*rs»saisr;® 

20th  of  May  1823.  ordered  to  act  under  die  advice  of  Lord  Emiismore 

Berng  a stranger  in  I elMd 

and  the  raagistiates , £ „as  happy  to  find,  that  the  very  liberal  oon- 

l.erinoy  my  ^aiLv’s  Government  to  such  as  were  disposed  to  emigrate,  met 

dittoes  nroposed  by  His  they  were  communicated  Lords 

dre  cordial  approbatma  ot  B,,her,  M.  P.  Mr.  Jephson,  and  the  Reverend 

D""wTodward,"lere  most  frLdly  to  the  scheme,  anxious  for  iu  success,  and  ready  tc  give 

“orth^e'aroTj^nemj'fi?™^^^^^  -"'i  f I "'«» 

On  the  20  or  june  j . ^vwininn  that  I should  lake  as  many  persons  as  possible 
to  consult,  fhe^county  of  Cork,  which  were  at  that  time  in  a very  dis- 

i!iate  I caused  several  hundred  copies  of  the  Memorandum,  containing  the  terms  of 
iracted  state,  .pe  towns  of  Fermoy,  Milchelslown,  Doneraile,  Cliarleville, 

N>wmmk«  Kanturk,  Mallow,  and  die  villages  witfiiii  that  circle.  The  noblemen  and  the 
nrincipal  magistrates  in  the  different  towns,  condescended,  m the  kindest  mnnnei,  to  become 
the  organs  o?  communication  with  the  persons  wishing  to  emigrate,  to  take  in  heir  nanie. 
and  tlfe  number  of  their  respective  families,  as  it  was  intended  from  these  lists  to  make, 
iind(»r  their  advice  and  direction,  a final  selection. 

The  whL  business  was  conducted  in  the  true  spirit  of  conciliation  ; lor  m every  town  or 
village  from  which  emigrants  were  expected,  1 called  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  as 
wKs  the  more  respectable  inhabitants,  to  afford  them  aa  opportunity  of  asUg  unj 
onesdons  they  chose  to  put,  or  of  giving  them  an  account  of  the  nature  of  tlie  benefit  whicf, 
Government  offered,  through  me,  fo(  the  acceptance  of  the  poor. 

SeverT  prilts  entered  into  the  matter  with  much  eira , and  one  of  hem  promtsed  to 
read  die  MLiorandom  from  the  pulpit,  and  to  explain  to  hi.  pansh.oners  the  great  advantage 
irrhemsdves  and  families,  whicf.  must  accrue  from  cin.gralmg  on  such  l,beral  co..d, irons. 

Not  sat  Xd  with  giving  all  the  information  I could  to  the  rnagistralej  and  ca  hug  upon 
the  DrinSoal  inhabitants,  f made  myself  accessible  to  all  the  people,  and  entered  patiently 
the  pnncipai  iiiiia  > f ,1^  j,  inquiries,  and  affording  them  as  true  a descrip- 

, mrv  !s  was’  canlK  givi"r  On  these  occasion!  it  was,  that  I found  die 
benefit  of  being  well  acquaiiiled  with  Upper  Canada,  the  place  of  theit  destination.  1 was 
ab"e  to  set  befme  them  flie  length  of  the  Journey,  die  obstacles  m iheir  way,  and  the  means 
S .elvtnrthem.  I explained  the  manner  of  clearing  lands  and  cnjuvating  the  virgin  sod. 
rdisdpa.el  iheir  apprehensions  concerning  wild  beasts,  and  the  danger  of  being  lost  m 

‘’’hW ’after  being  satisfied  in  regard  to  dre  excellence  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Upper 

ir  £‘„:MraS";XeA\tirwS^^^  to  them®  To  drese  ihfiuir^  . 

answer,  IhM  1 could  nol^give  them  any  positive  inlotmalion  as  to  the  future  ° 

40.  3^4 
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Government,  but  this  I knew,  that  there  was  room  enough  in  Canada  for  many  more  tlian 
would  ever  come  from  Ireland  ; and  tliat  if  they  were  industrious  and  sober,  they  would  be 
able,  in  a few  years,  to  send  for  their  friends  and  relations  themselves,  if  no  public  assistance 
should  at  that  time  be  given  to  emigvaius. 

The  care  thus  taken  to  give  every  information  produced  the  happiest  effects;  the  people 
received  the  proposals  most  readily,  and  were  exceedingly  grateful  for  the  kind  attention 
with  which  they  were  treated.  1 had  been  frequently  told,  that  much  opposition  might  be 
expected  from  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  us  if  tlie  plan,  if  successful,  woiiltl  lessen  their 
congregations,  and  circiniiscribe  their  influence;  liut  so  far  wtis  this  from  being  the  case, 
that  in  most  of  the  parishes  which  I visited,  i found  them  on  tlie  best  terms  with  the  resident 
Protestant  clergymen,  and  instead  of  giving  iinlavournble  impressions  of  tlie  plan,  they 
most  generally  gave  it  their  support. 

There  was  a difference  of  opinion  among  many  intelligent  persons,  whom  I found  it  ad- 
vantageous to  consult,  regarding  the  description  of  persons  that  ought  to  he  received.  It 
was  contended,  that  a few  respectable  persons  should  be  taken  by  way  of  encouraging  others, 
and  of  proving  that  there  was  no  deception,  but  that  the  measure  was  intended  cl'iiefly  for 
the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  poorer  classes.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  justly  remarked,  that 
to  receive  persons  in  tolerable  circumstances,  was  not  giving  the  experiment  a fair  trial 
for  unless  the  paupers  themselves  could  be  settled  comfortably  at  a very  moderate  expense 
emigration,  as  a public  measure,  ought  to  be  abandoned;  that  there  was  no  wisdom  in 
affording  to  persons  having  some  property,  the  means  of  emigrating,  because  they  had 
already  the  power,  if  so  disposed,  of  proceeding  to  Canada;  that  tliere  inigiit  be  reason 
for  not  wishing  tliat  even  small  capitalists  should  remove  from  such  a coimtry  as  Ireland 
and  certainly  strong  reason  for  not  giving  them  direct  encouragement. 

After  a little  time  the  general  opinion  accorded  with  the  determination  of  Ilis  Majesty’s 
Govenuuent,  to  make  such  a fair  experiment  of  an  emigration  conlincd  to  paupers,  as  would 
not  only  settle  its  expediency  on  the  ground  of  expense,  but  what  was  of  still  more  con- 
sequence, show  how  htr  it  was  calculated  to  promote  tiie  permanent  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  persons  sent  out. 

Acting  therefore  agreeably  to  this  determination,  I confined  myself  strictly  to  the  selec- 
tion of  persons  of  no  capital  whatever,  and  who  might  more  properly  be  called  paupers, 
satisfied  that  if  such  succeeded  in  Canada,  persons  disposed  to  emigrate,  having  some  pro- 
perty, would  be  sufficiently  encouraged,  since  they  would  have  the  fullest  evidence  before 
them,  that  industry  and  prudence,  without  their  advantages,  would  in  time  ensure  success. 

In  regard  to  the  former  conduct  of  those  who  applied  to  eniigrale,  J made  no  particular 
inquiry,  being  convinced,  that  a change  of  circumstances  so  great  as  that  of  becoming  pro- 
prietors of  laud  themselves,  and  far  removed  from  tlie  influence  of  the  turbulent  the  selfisli 
and  designing,  would  effectually  cure  tlie  discontented.  Moreover,  it  was  judged  expedient 
bv  the  gentlemen  tinder  whose  guidance  I acted,  to  lake  tliem  out  of  a troubled  ilislrict 
tliat  some  of  the  more  fiery  spirits  might  be  disposed  of,  and  consequently  tliose  left  behind 
would  find  more  steady  employment,  and  be  induced  to  live  in  greater  tranquillity. 

On  the  2(1  of  .Tune  I began  to  advertise  for  emigrants,  and  to  distribute  copies  of  tlio 
terms  on  which  Government  was  disposed  to  send  them  to  Canada.  Befuro  the  end  of  the 
month  I had  distributed  600  tickets  for  emb.avkation,  a greater  number  than  I could  have 
taken ; but  1 acted  011  the  jnesumption  that  some  would  keep  back  from  sickness,  or  imaginary 
fears  and  appreiiensiotis,  or  the  advice  of  friciids.  The  event  proved  that  I was  right,  for 
on  the  1st  of  July  460  only  were  embarked,  but  T was  able,  next  day,  to  select  108  more, 
making  in  all  568,  which  was  as  many  as  could  be  accommodated.  During  the  time  that 
I was  collecting  the  people,  two  vessels  of  about  500  tons  eacli  were  engaged  in  the  Thames 
to  carry  them  from  Cork  to  Quebec;  these  vessels  were  amply  aupplied  with  provisions, 
ahd  every  comfort,  in  case  of  sickness,  that  could  be  imagined.  Two  medical  officers  of 
experience,  one  for  each  ship,  were  employed.  The  vessels'  and  stores  were  strictly  in- 
spected, and  they  were  in  every  respect  as  well  found  as  if  they  had  been  fitted  out  by 
a company  of  passengers  for  their  own  convenience,  safety  and  comfort. 

Thus,  in  ratlier  less  than  a month  from  the  lime  of  issuing  the  proposals,  the  emigrants 
were  on  board,  and  the  ships  ready  to  sail ; such  was  the  promptness  of  Government  in 
making  its  arrangements,  and  the  active  exertions  of  the  nobility  and  magistrates  in  enabling 
me  to  select  the  requisite  miinber.  For  their  kindness  in  thus  forwarding  the  object , of 
Iny  journey  to  Ireland,  as  well  as  their  attentions  to  myself,  1 feel  exceedingly  grateful. 

During  the  voyage  nothing  happened  of  importance;  the  rations  were  abundant  and, 
comfortaole ; the  men  were  allowed  cocoa  for  breakfast,  and  nearly  half  a pint  of  spirits, 
wliich  was  perhaps  not  too  much.  The  women  and  children  were  allowed  tea  and  sugar. 
The  best  proof  of  the  attention  paid  to  them  on  the  voyage,  arises  from  the  good  health 
which  they  enjoyed,  as  only  one  woman  and  eight  children  died  in  the  passage,  and  these 
from  the  smalf-pcix,  which  had  unfortunately  got  into  both  ships,  and  not  from  any  causes 
that  could  be  attributed  to  their  change  of  circumstances  or  situation. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  us  it  is  so  characteristic  of  the  fondness  of  the  Irish  people 
for  potatoes,  that  the  men  preferred  them  to  the  cocoa,  which  they  refused  for  several  days 
to  taste,  till  they  saw  the  officers  of  the  ship  repeatedly  breakfasting  upon  it.  Tlie  children, 
during  sickness,  called  constantly  for  potatoes,  refusing  arrow  root  or  anv  other  aliment 
more  congenial  to  their  situation;  and  nothing  could  prevail  oilman,  woman  or  child,  to 
eat  plumb-pudding,  which,  as  is  usual  on  ship-board,  was  part  of  the  Sunday’s  dinner. 

Few  of  them  would  eat  the  best  English  cheese,  anti  when  it  was  served  out  as  part  of 
ilieir'raiion',  it  was  most  c6mih(iply  thrown  overboard', 
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W,  .„«ed  at  Quebec  in  the  Hakesby,  on  the  2cl  of  September,  after  a passage  of  eigl.t 

smmssiMm. 

to  find  provisions  and  tnuisport  as  far  as  riescott,  m upp 

""  We'rcached  Montreal  on  the  6lh,  anti  fintling  the 
.he  emigrants  by  hmtl  immediately,  -...thont  stopping  m 

1 considered  an  unnecessary  c.spense,  I receipted  the  inmitl.  s supply,  and  allonetl 

nlle"- ^mied'nud;  the  two  surgeons,  Mr.  Hamiltnn  and  Mr.  Distm  whose  mdj. 
fa.igable  attention  lo  the  emigrants,  ami  Isiiul  and  t Imt  die,  v<i- 

f^Kh  wirdt-E  tSst^tl’s;^:^^  t f’ssuoff  e .hem 

depart  without  regret,  and  tendering  to  them  my  grateinl 

coliduct  of  the  people  during  the  whole  voyage  and  akerwards,  maj  m a gieat  measure 

S W gfv™  ?,yffis®°E“ed£m;a^^^  ’Maitland,  to  adotd  me  e.eiy, possible 

.0  smtleJl  wMc^  remained  in  the  King’s  stores,  aid  took  a very  warm  interest  m the  saceess 
°'’mc  Titillilip'of  Rnmsav,  wbicl,  tl.e  Mlsslssipi  interseets,  appeared  to  me  eaeccdlngly 

iSfiikSfS 

Sg  iSrIfrK-  S my’people  as  nLr  eael,  other  as  possible  I determined  to  examnie 
farelully  what  lands  remained  in  these  towusliips  at  the  disposal  ol  Qovcinmeat  I I - 
tunately  I found  a sufficient  number  of  vacant  lots  lit  for  settlement.  ' 
in  tim  township  of  Ramsay  82  heads  of  families,  in  Pakenhnm  29;  in  Batimrst  1,  111 
La,  mkT  in  Beekwiti.  5;  in  Goulbnrn  25;  in  Darling  3 i "pd  Huntley  34;  making 
in  ai  182  aV, here  were  no  barracks  or  Government  buildings  ,11  the  nelgl.bourhootl, 
and  the  wiole  party  without  shelter,  my  first  care  was  ,0  provide  log  houses  for  them,  and 
that  on  their  re^speciive  lots.  Fortunately  the  aimmrn  was  unusually  dry  and  warm,  and 

^ To”tSl^  ^vatiiffilge'd\’’o\o^l™  expense  as  the  settlers  were  no,  suffi- 

ciently acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  axe  to  put  up  log  buddings  themselves.  However, 
1 feel  well  assured,  nothing  tends  so  miieh  to  fix  the  nttention  °*  'J"  ^ ^ care  inJ 

acquired  propertv,  and  to  ensure  his  becoming  a permanent  settler,  as  a little 

mii“pSal::re  m lld,Irahl=  to  state,  that  althongh  the  detailed  aeeoun.  of  the 
e.xpemlitute  cannot  yet  be  made  out,  as  there  18  a cow  and  some  little  articles  still  to  be 
auinlied,  it  will  fall  wilbin  the  estimate  ; so  that  this  part  of  the  e.xpcriment  proves  most 
satisfactory.  The  second  part  of  the  experiment,  “ how  far  an  emigration  of  the  poorer 
classes  to  Canada,  is  oalcufated  to  promote  their  permanent  comfort  and  happiness  will 
be  best  proved  by  a reference  to  the  letters  of  the  persons  sent  out,  some  ol  them  so  late  as 
the  2offi  of  FehrLry,  slating  their  good  health  and  complete  satislaetion  w.th  the  eountry 
Ind  cHraate  and  earnestly  iSviting  their  friends  to  join  them  ; and  to  the  fact,  that  every 
head  of  a family  will  have  from  three  to  four  acres  of  land  cleared  and  reauy  to  plant  tins 

**’i"therefore  feel  warranted  in  stating,  that  the  emigration  to  the  province  of  Upper  Canada, 
committed  to  my  superintendence,  has, completely  succeeded. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble 


3N 


Memo^anodm 
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Memohandum  of  llie  Terms  on  which  the  Government  has  agreed  to  convey 
a limited  Number  of  Settlers  from  Ireland  to  Upper  Chinnda,  under  the  Supeiv 
intendence  of  Mr.  Robinson,  and  to  locate  them  upon  Lands  m that!  rovmce;  and  also 
of  the  Conditions  upon  which  such  Lands  shall  be  granted. 

SUCH  emigrants  as  the  superintendent  shall  accept,  shall  be  conveyed  from  the  place  of 
embarkation  in  Ireland,  to  their  lands  in  Upper  Canada,  wholly  at  the  public  charge,  and 
provisions  shall  be  furnished  them  during  their  voyage,  and  for  one  whole  year  after  then- 
location  upon  their  respective  lots.  , „ , , n 

Such  farming  utensils  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  a new  settler,  shall  also  be  found  for 

each  head  ofa  family  or  person  receiving  a grant  of  land.  ^ , 

No  person  above  the  age  of  45  years  shall  be  conveyed  to  Upper  Canada  at  the  public 
expense,  unless  under  particular  circumstances,  m the  discretion  ot  the  superintendent ; and 
no  person  above  that  age  shall  receive  a grant  of  land  on  his  arrival  in  that  colony. 

Every  male  above  18  years  of  age,  and  not  exceeding  45  years,  to  whom  a certificate  shall 
have  been  given  bv  the  superintendent,  that  he  was  accepted  by  him  as  an  emigrant  settler 
to  receive  lands  in  Upper  Canada,  shall  on  his  arrival,  receive  a location  ticket  or  order 
for  70  acres  of  land,  in  such  part  of  the  province  as  the  lieutenant-governor  or  person  ad- 
ministering the  government  shall  assign.  And  in  order  that  such  emigrants  as  shall  be 
industrious  and  prudent,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  extending  their  possessions  and  pro- 
vidinn-  for  the  respectable  maintenance  of  their  children,  an  additional  tract  ot  30  acres 
adjoining  every  sucli  grant  of  70  acres,  shall  be  reserved  by  the  Crown  iingranted  for  the 
space  of'  ten  years  after  the  location  of  the  lot  of  70  acres,  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  ihe 
proprietor  of  such  larger  tract  of  purchasing  the  same  within  the  period,  by  paying  tbe 
moderate  sum  of  lo/.  sterling.  , 

The  order  or  location  ticket  for  70  acres  to  be  given  to  the  emigrant  upon  Ins  arrival, 
shall  express  certain  duties  of  settlement  and  cultivation,  the  same  m proportion  as  are 
required  by  the  Government  to  be  performed  on  lands  granted  in  Upper  Canada  to  other 
settlers,  and  the  period  to  be  allowed  for  the  performance  of  such  duties,  shall  be  also 
expressed  in  the  order.  , . , . 

So  soon  as  the  settlement  duties  shall  have  been  performed,  the  party  may  obtain  his 
patent  on  paying  the  expense  of  preparing  the  same ; which,  it  is  supposed,  will  not  exceed 
2/.  tos.  sterling  on  each  grant. 

Each  tract  of  70  acres  so  granted,  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  quit-rent 
to  the  Crown  of  id.  per  acre,  to  be  paid  half-yearly,  in  such  manner  and  subject  to  such 
penalties  and  forfeitures  in  the  case  of  failure,  as  sfinll  be  expressed  in  the  patent,  and  the 
Line  quit-rent  shall  be  charged  also  upon  the  grants  of  30  acres;  it  shall,  liowevor,iu  every 
case,  be  in  the  option  of  the  proprietor  to  reduce  the  quit-rent  at  any  lime  on  payment  of 
20  years  purchase,  and  with  respect  to  the  original  locutions  of  70  acres,  no  quit-rent  siiall 
be  chargeable  until  five  years  have  expired  from  the  time  of  the  location. 

As  it  is  intended  that  all  persons  who  shall  be  thus  assisted  by  the  Government  in  removing 
to  Upper  Canada,  shall  be  actual  settlers  in  the  province,  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  clearly 
understood,  that  if  ibe  conditions  of  cnltivalion  and  improvement,  to  be  specified  in  the 
location  ticket,  shall  not  be  performed  witliin  the  period  prescribed,  or  if  the  person  locating 
any  lot  under  the  present  system,  shall  before  receiving  his  patent  lor  the  same,  withdraw 
from  Upper  Canada,  and  remain  absent  for  the  space  of  six  months,  without  sufficient  cause 
to  be  allowed  by  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province,  the  land  so  assigned  to  such  person 
may  be  given  to  another  applicant. 


LOCATION  TICKET. 

Not  transferable.  Land  Board, 

District  of  Bathurst. 

WHEREAS  A.  B.  bom  at  of  the  age  of  years,  has 

been  conveyed  to  this  country  at  the  public  charge,  under  the  superintendence  of  Peter 
Robinson,  Esq.  and  has  produced  a certificate  of  his  being  accepted  as  an  emigrant  settler 
to  receive  lands  in  Upper  Canada,  and  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance ; V\^  do  assign 
to  him  70  acres  of  lanci,  being  the  part  of  lot  N®  in  the 

concession  of  in  the  district  of  for  which,  having  cleared 

half  the  width  of  the  concession  road  boimding  the  said  seventy  acres,  and  having  cleared 
and  fenced  three  acres  and  a half  within  the  said  location,  and  erected  a dwelling-house 
thereon  of  at  least  20  by  16  feet,  within  two  years  from  the  date  hereof,  he  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  a grant  free  of'  any  other  expense  than  the  usual  fee  of 
the  patent. 

All  additional  tract  of  30  acres,  adjoining  the  said  70  acres,  will  be  . reserved  for  the  space 

often  years,  to  commence  from  this  date,  which  the  said  A.  B.  will  be  entitled  to  receive 

a grant  for,  upon  paying  the  sum  of  loL  sterling.  , 

The  said  several  tracts  of  land  to  be  liable  to  a quit-rent  of  2 d.  per  acre,  payable  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  set  forth  in  the  Memorandum  published  by  the  authority  or  the 
British  Government,  for  the  information  of  the  said  emigrants. 

Given  under  our  hands  at  this  day  of  18^" 

In  Council,  gth  February  1824. 

Approved  in  Committee  of  the  Council. 

(signed)  W”  Dremmer  Powell,  C® 

(signed)  P.  M. 

(A  true  copy.)  j„,„, 

Clerk  of  the  Executive  Council. 
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The  most  correct  estimate  of  the  expense  of  conveying  emigrants  to  Canada,  onci  settling 
them  on  their  lands,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  a Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Employment  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  during  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  and  is  as  follows: — 


For  every  Man  _ _ , - •£•35* 

- every  Woman  -----  25. 

- every  Boy  between  14  and  18  - - 25. 

- every  Child  under  14  years  of  age  - 14. 


This  includes  all  expenses,  such  as  superintendence,  medical  assistance,  provisions,  a cow, 
farming  utensils,  Sec.  as  described  in  the  Memorandum. 


The  Estimate  applied  to  the  actual  emigration  tliat  took  place,  gives  the  following 


results : — 


,82  Men  - - - at 

: 43  Women  - 

57  Boys  between  14  and  18 
186  Children  _ - - - 

^.35 

25 

25 

14 

£.  s.  d. 

I 6,370  - - 
3>575  - - 
1.425  - - 
2,604  “ - 

Actual  expense  incurred 

. - - 

13,974  - - 

11,789  10  10^ 

Leaves  a surplus  of  - - 

- £.  ; 

2,184  9 1 1 

From  which  the  services  of  the  Superintendent  are  to  be  remunerated. 


The  result  of  this  practical  experiment  shows  that  the  Estimate  was  calculated  on  sound 
principles;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  future  emigrations  may  be  carried  into 
effect  at  even  a less  expense,  although  the  occurrence  of  casualties  might  swell  the  amount 
of  particular  items,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  make  a calculation  upon  other  data. 


Actual  Expense  incurred. 

Expenses  incurred  by  the  Navy  Board,  for  transport,  provisions, 
medicines  and  medical  attentlaiice,  from  Cork  to  Quebec 
Embarking  at  Cork  - --  --  --  - 

Tninspoi't  from  Quebec  to  their  lands;  provisions  until  located  ; 
building  houses  and  placing  them  on  their  land;  blankets; 
farming  utensils;  seed,  corn  and  potatoes  for  planting;  one 
cow  to  each  family,  and  provisions  one  year  after  location 


£.  I.  d. 

3j77‘  17  7 
17  »3 


8,000  “ - 
11,780  10  10^ 
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STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

INDEXES 

T 0 T U E 

minutes  of  evidence 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

SELECT  COMMITTEE 

Appointed  to  inquire  into  tlie  Disturbances  in  Ikeland, 
in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament; 

13th  Matj — 18th  June 

1824. 

(To  he  attached  (o— N“  already  ddkered.) 

Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Prinitd, 

u Feh'uart)  4'  30  June  1825. 

.0  30 

erniinued. 
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INDEXES 

TO  THE  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

(session  1824,) 

ON  T]IE  NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  DISTURBANCES 
IN  IRELAND. 


LIST  OF  WITNESSES 

MENTIONED  IN  THE  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE;  1824. 


BECHER,  W*"  Wfixon,  Esq.  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  of  Cork,  and  0 Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee   


BENNETT,  George,  Esq.  appointed  to  preside  in  the  Sessions 
under  the  Insurrection  Act,  in 
Tlie  County  of  Kildare ; 

The  Barony  of  Clonlisk,  in  the  King’s 
County 

BLACKBURN,  Fnmcia,  Esq.  appointed  to  preside  in  the 
Sessions  under  the  Insurrrction  Act,  in 
Tlie  County  of  Limerick ; 

The  Count}'  of  the  City  of  Limerick ; 
Two  Baronies  of  the  County  of  Clare  - 

BLACKER,  Maxwell,  Esq.  appointed  to  preside  in  the  Sessions 
under  the  Insurrection  Act,  in 
The  County  of  Cork ; 

Tlie  County  of  Tipperary  - - - 

CHURCH,  Dr.  John,  residing  near  Listowei,  in  the  County 
of  Kerry  - 

COLLINS,  Tlie  Rev.  Michael,  Catholic  Priest  of  Skibbereen, 
in  the  County  of  Cork 

DAY,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice,  one  of  the  Judges  of  .the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench  in  Ireland  - . - - 

DUGGAN,  The  Rev.  Maladii,  Catholic  Priest  of  the  parish 
of  Moyferta,  in  the  County  of  Clare 

DUNN,  Mr.  John,  Commissioner  under  tlie  Tithe  Composition 
Act,  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  of  Ball}'na- 
kill,  in  Queen's  Counlv  - . . - 

3 0 2 


178  to  l8y. 

81  to  g6,  and  146. 

5 to  47,  and  80  to  8l. 

47  to  80. 

419  to  438,  and  449  to  458. 
3J4  to  379- 
S46  to  s66. 


sf/fi  (0  299. 


{ooniir^ed) 
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ELMORE,  L>r.  Jolm  Kicliarcl,  a native  of  England,  but 
residing  in  Ireland  for  1 8 years 

40f!  to  419. 

FOSTER,  John  Leslie,  Esq.  a Member  of  the  Committee, 
and  leaseholder  under  the  College,  in  the  County 
of  Kerry 

241  to  24b. 

GRIFFITH,  Richard,  Esq.  Civil  Engineer,  employed  by 
Government  in  the  Counties  of 
Ciork ; 

Limerick ; 

Kerry 

224  to  241. 

LAWLER,  Mr.  James,  a Magistrate  of  the  County  of  Kerry, 
and  a Roman  Catholic 

439  tf>  449- 

LLOYU,  Mr.  Serjeant,  appointed  to  preside  in  the  Sessions 
under  the  Insurrection  Act,  in 
The  County  of  Cork 

189  to  305. 

M'CARTY,  Justin,  Esq.  a Magistrate  of  the  County  of  Cork 

313  to  334- 

NEWENHAM,  W”'  Henry  Worth,  Esq.  a Magistrate  in  the 
Barony  of  Kcrricurrihy ; 

Parish  of  Carigaline ; 

County  of  Cork  .... 

299  to  313- 

(TDRISCHOL,  John,  Esq.  Barrister,  of  the  Barony  of 
Carberry,  in 

County  of  Cork  . . - - 

379  to  402. 

POWELL,  Major  Thomas.  Inspector  of  Cotislabulary  Force 
in  the 

Leinster  District  . - . • 

ififi  to  178 

ROBINSON,  Peter,  Esq.  employed  to  superintend  the 
emigration  of  persons  from  Ireland  to  Canada  - 

459  to  463- 

SIMPSON,  Mr.  Richard,  a Roman  Catholic,  Law  Agent 
to  Lord  Ventry,  and  one  of  his  Trustees,  part 
in  the  Barony  of  Corcaguinny,  ami  part  in  the 
Barony  of  Mogonihy, 

County  of  Kerry  . . - - 

402  to  406. 

WABBURTON,  Major  George,  Inspector  of  Police  in  Con- 
naught, Chief  Magistrate  under  Peace  Preser- 
tion  Act,  in  the  County  of  Clare  - 

134  to  145;  J47  to  166. 

WILLCOCKS,  Major  Richard,  Inspector  of  Constables  and 
Police,  under  Constabulary  Act,  in 
Munster ; 

Chief  Magistrate  under  the  Peace  Preservation 
Act,  in  the  counties  of 
Tipperary ; 

Limerick  J*  " " ' ’ 

9(1  to  133. 
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— 2.— 

INDEX  OF  PERSONS 

MENTIONED  IN  THE  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE;  18^14. 


A. 

Abercorn,  Marquis  of  - 
Aclaifi 

Aluxaiulcr,  Mr.  - 
Alewortli,  Mr. 

Arilfort,  Bisliop  of 
Armagh,  Archbishop  of 
Attorney  General 


B. 


Bandon,  Lord 
Bantry,  Lord 

Barry,  Mr.  • - ' " 

Barry,  Robert,  Esq. 

Becher,  William  Wrixon,  Esq. 
Bedford,  Duke  of  - 
Blacker,  Mr. 

Blackburne,  Mr.  - 

Blake  - - ‘ ‘ ‘ 


46. 


Page 
• .T^4 

- 41) 

- 103 

- 225 

- 247 

- 36S 
52.  100 


. 412 

- 180 

- 34G 

173-  251 
178.  417 

- 351 
81.  4^7 

159.  166 

• 3f>9 


Collins,  Patrick 
Connell,  Mr. 

Copinger,  Mr. 
Copingcr,  Dr. 
Cojjpingers  - 
Cobbett’s  (Register) 
Cork,  Lord  - 
Costello,  Mr. 

Cosby,  Mr.  - 
Courtenay,  Lord  - 
Cox,  Mr. 

Cox,  Sir  Richard  - 
Coote,  Sir  Charles 
Crotty,  Dr. 

Crowe,  Mr. 

Cronin,  Mr. 
Cromwell 

Cruess,  Joseph,  Esq. 
Cushin 


Pagf 

• 377 

- 343 

- 251 

- 325 
■ 346 

- 141 
■ 235.  347 

- 28 

- 288 

- 12.  39.  83.  107.  247 
. . - - 4^5 

- 339 
. 290 

- 28 

- 1.54 

- 251 

- 339 

- 172 

- 43.  444 


Blennerhasset,  Mr. 

Brennan,  Mr. 

Bridget,  St.  of  Sweden 
Butler,  Tlie  Hon.  Pearce 
Byrne  - • - ' 


C. 


46.47.  439 

- 267 

- 23 

- 167 

- . 146 


Callaghan  - 
Carberry,  Lord 
Carter,  Major 
Cbatterton,  Mr. 
Challoner,  Bishop 
Challoner’s  (Morality) 
Church,  Dr.  John 
Cloyne,  Bishop  of 
Cloncurry,  Lord  - 
Collins,  Rev.  Michael 
20 


- 326 

- 337-  409-  410 

■ 191 

- 263 

- 291 

- 325.  367-  392 

- 419.  423-  449 

- 320.  325 

- 32G.  327 

334-  338.  358.  372 


D. 

Dandon ^5 

Day,  Tl»e  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  - - - 24b 

Deecy,  Mr. 34G-  418 

Delaney 1*2 

Delaney,  Mr.  Michael  . - - - 283 

Doneraile,  Lord  - . - - 302,  303 

Donoughmore,  Lord  . - . - 445 

Doyle,  Dr.  - - 23,24.  35-  93-  279.  291,  292. 

297-  351-  352 

Dudie  - 443 

Duggan,  The  Rev.  Malachi  - . • 205 


Egan,  Mr.  ------  449 

Elmore,  Dr.  John  Richard  - - - 406 

^02  t(:onUnved.) 
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2 Index  of  Persons  mentioned  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  ; 1834— contmuerf. 


Enfield’s  (Spelling  Book) 

Pnge 
- 293 

England,  Dr.  . - - 

- -291.  367 

Ennismore,  Lord  - - - 

' 347 

Evans,  Mr.  - - - - 

- 302 

F. 

Fergusson  - - - - 

• 325 

Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  . - - 

- - 283 

Fitzgerald  . - - - 

- 114 

Flanders,  Moll 

- 293.  325 

Foster,  Mr.  Leslie 

- 234-  241 

Franks,  Mr.  - - - - 

- 407 

Frcney  (the  Robber) 

- 325 

Freemans,  Mr. 

- 180 

George,  Robert,  Esq.  - - * -173 

Glyn,  Knight  of  - - - - 46-  225 

Godfrey,  Sir  Joiin  ...  - 424-  426 

Going,  Major  - 101.  104,  105-  J07.  116 

Goldsmith’s  (Greece  and  Rome}  - - 293 

Goulburn,  Mr.  - 4G.  82.  14G.  371.  373-  420. 
Gough,  Sir  Hugh  - - - - 303.  3«4 

Goold,  Miss 444 

Goold,  Mr.  Serjeant  - - - 40-  17® 

Goold,  Mr. 346 

Grant,  Mr. 420 

Gregory,  Mr.  - - - - 46.  135 

Gregory,  William  ■ - - - - .321 

Griffith,  Mrs.  ....  - 231 

Griffith,  Mr. 241 


Headley,  Lord 
Herbert,  Mr. 
Hickey  - 
Hobson,  Mr. 


- 422 
- 441,  442 
- 94-  302,  303 

* 303 


Hohenloc,  Prince 

PagB 

- 375.  280.  31  J 

Hoskins,  Mr. 

• 107 

Hughes,  Mr. 

- 357 

Hungerford,  Captain 

- 418 

J. 

Jones,  Mr.  . - - 

- 263 

K. 

Keane,  Mr.  . - - 

- 154 

Kcilly 

8 

Kelly,  Captain  J. 

- 171.  173—170 

Kelcher 

' 44^- 

Kemmis,  Rev.  Thomas 

- 269 

Kenny,  Rev.  Mi'. 

- 37')'  415 

Kenmare,  Lord  - 

- 428 

Kill,  Columl) 

- 280.  323,  324 

Kitson,  Mr.  - - - 

- 419,  420 

King  . - - - 

- 8,  9.  32.  40 

Kingston,  Lady 

- - - 2G3 

L. 

Lansdown,  Lord  - 

- 289.  291 

Lawler,  Mr.  James 

- 439 

Lawler,  Miss 

. - - 280 

Lealiy,  Mr. 

- 347 

Lefroy,  Mr.  Serjeant 

8.  46 

Leinster,  Duke  of 

. - - 8+ 

Leader,  Mr. 

225.  331,232 

Listowel,  Lord 

* 433-  43G 

Lisle,  Lord 

- 234 

Lloyd,  Mr.  Serjeant,  44,  45.  180.  189.  378.  448 

Longford,  Lord 

- 103 

Lord  Lieutenant  - 5.  12.  iC.  42.  50,  51,  52- 
54.  81.  94.  95,  9O.  98.  146. 
152.  167.  194,  195*  *40. 
241.  25C.  302.  3J9-  3.50' 
371-  373-  398.  4»o- 


M. 


M‘.\dam,  Mr 

M'Aulilfc 323 
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2 Index  of  Persons  meirtioned  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  •,  1824 — cotiiinued. 


M'Carty,  Justin 

Page 
- 313-  321 

M'Clintock,  Mr. 

Ci.  172 

M'Culloch  - 

- 363 

Mahoney,  hTajor 

379 

Marum,  Mr. 

- 2G6,  277 

Marsh,  Dr.  - 

368 

Marsh,  Bishoj) 

ibid. 

hlassy,  Mr. 

443 

Mason,  Mr. 

1C9 

Morrett’s,  Mr.  - 

- Co,  Cl.  G3.  188.  335.  375, 
37<3.  377.  396 

Mountjoy,  Lord 

339 

Murray,  Dr. 

352 

Pnge 

Parnell,  Sir  Henry  - • - 40.  170 

Pastorini  ...  27.  65.  93.  142.145.  178.235. 

275—280.  298.  311.  323, 
3^4-  335-  379- 

Peel,  Mr.  ......  258 

Pennyfather,  Baron  - - - - 132 

Plumer,  Mr. 34 

Plunkett,  Mr.  - - - - 100.  1 49 

Q. 

Quarn 1 tiy 

Quinlihan 443 


N. 

Nagle 

Naylor,  Mr.  ... 

Newport,  Sir  John 
Newenham,  \V.  H.  Worth,  Esq. 
Nicholson,  Mr. 

Noonan,  Mr.  . . - 

Norcott’s,  Mr.  ... 


- 

- 254 

- 259 

399.  304 

- 1G7 

- 46 

- 303 


K. 

Read,  Sir  William 
Reeves's  (History  of  Bible} 
Rice,  Mr.  . 

Rock,  Captain 
Roche,  Mr. 

Rochfort,  Mr. 


O. 


s. 


O’Briens 
t.)‘BrU-n.  Dr.  - 
O'Connell  (Counsellor) 
O'Donnell,  General 
O’Drischoi,  Mr. 


- 303,  303-  45G 

100.  319.  32G,  337 

324 
379 
379 
40 
100 
112 
217 
421 
35-  2G7 


- 3JG 
..  • 293 


Saurin.  Mr. 

Scott,  Mr.  - 
Scot’s  (Elocution)  - 
Shannon,  Lord 
Shieil,  Mr.  . 

Simpson,  Mr.  Richard  . 
Smith,  Mr.  William 
Solicitor  Genenil  - 
Stafford,  hlarchioncss  of 
Stanhope,  Lord 
Stayhlar,  Tlie  Rev.  A.  . 
Stayhlar,  Mr. 

Steeles,  Mr. 

Stevely,  Rev.  Mr. 
Stewart,  Mr. 
Stradbrooke,  Lord 
Sussex,  Duke  of  - 


O’Drischoi,  John,  Esq.  - 

O’Grady  . . - • • 

O'Gornian.  Mr.  . - - 

O’Ryans  . - - - 

O'Shaiighnessy,  Tlie  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
O’Sullivan,  The  Rev.  Michael 
Ormond,  Lady 

P. 

Pack,  Dr. 

Paine’s,  Tom  (Works)  - 


3 0 4 


- 147-  223 

- 3yi 

- - 198 
137-  302,  303 

- 34^1 
• 34^> 


- 44t> 

- i3 

- 293 
40G,  407.  41 1 

- . 100 

. 402 
44.  45 

4^'  52,  53 

• 363 

- 290 

- 421 

- ibid. 

- 2G6.  276 

- 410 

• 415 

. 1 21 

. ■ 25 

(eontinued.) 
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indexes  to  evidence  (.n  1824)  BEFORE  SELECT 


j-  Mil, iiti'*  or  Evidence  ; 1824— 

2.— Index  of  Persons  mentioned  in  the  Mim.Us  01  i.vji  c ^ Jt 


'1'. 

i'ngo 

Waddington,  Mr.  - 

Thistlewood  - 

- >3!) 

- 1G8 

Walsli,  Hill,  Esq.  - 

Tiglie,  Mr.  - 

' 17 

Wulmsley,  Dr. 

Torrens,  Mr.  .ymnes 

Torrens,  Mr.  diisticc  - 

I-).  45-  H4-  308 

Waring,  Mr. 

Torrens,  Mr.  Sorjennt  - 

- 4-u.  15<).  423 

Wiirmington,  Mr.  - 

Townsend,  Mr. 

- 185.  415 

Welsh,  Richard  - 

Trcncli,  Wm.  P.  - 

- >73 

Wellesley,  Lord  - 

'I’voy,  Dr.  - 

- 3!J3  1 

1 Whitworth,  Lord  - 

. - ^ 388 

Willcocks,  Major  - 

I'lickoy,  Dr.  - 

Tuotiy,  Dr.  - 

23.  24-  280 

TiibliiJl,  .lames  - 

- 422 

V 

'I'yrone,  Lord 

- 3311 

Yurhorougli,  Lord 

V. 

Ventrys,  Dord  - 

- 402,  403.  4«.')‘  4.'>‘> 

Vesci,  Lord  Do  - 

- 285 

1‘M-e 

- 340 

- 172 

- 23 

- 167 

- 34f 
170.  444 
})().  224 

- 35 

- 182 


- 2(?l 
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— 3.— 

INDEX  OF  PLACES 

MENTIONED  IN  THE  MINUTES  OE  EVIDENCE;  1824. 


NAME. 

UESClllPTION; 

BAKONY. 

COUNTY. 

PAGE. 

A. 

Abheijleix  - 

parish 

Cullinagh 

Queen's  County 

272.  295. 

Ahhe^ealc  - 

village  - - 

Limerick  - 

34.  227.  241. 

Abbeystroivr^ 

parlsli 

Cork 

357- 

Adair 

villiigc 

7- 

Ahaddir 

Cork 

34<j- 

America 

. 

8.  221.  237.  362. 

Armagh 

county 

37- 

Askeaton 

town 

Conncllo  - 

Limerick  - 

104. 

Aghadoivn  - 

parisli 

Cork 

357- 

13. 

Ballyshcan 

Tipperary  - | 

78. 

Ballybriiks  '■ 

178. 

Ballynaki/l 

town 

Cullinagh  - j 

Queen's  County 

2Gb.  268,  2G{},  270,  271.  373.  282. 
28G.  292,  Q93,  294.  297. 

■Ballyhooly  - 

- 

Cork 

334- 

Ballyroan  - 

parish 

Cullinagh 

Queen’s  County 

«97- 

Baltimore  - 

liurboiir 

. 

Clare 

360.  370. 

Banlry 

town 

Bear  and  Bantry 

Cork 

»92.  343.  347. 

Bandon 

town  . 

Cork 

48.  69.  78,  79.  179.  190.  192. 
202,203.  3^--  379-  418. 

Bawilahen  “ 

. 

Cork 

373- 

Birmingham 

England  - 

139- 

Bn^ff 

town 

Limerick  - 

34- 

British  Isles 

22.  235- 

Ballialliiian 

Kerry 

8. 

Buitevunt  • 

village 

Cork 

48,  49.  147.  178.  191,192.  302. 

BunrnUi/ 

barony 

* 

Clare 

5.  124.  129.  134,135.  138.  147, 
148-  157- 

Burrin 

barony 

Clare 

157- 

Btackwalcr 

river 

Cork 

48.  224,  225,  226,  227.  531.  314. 

C. 

Canada 

province  - 

America  - 

185.  224. 

Carrick  on  Suir  • 

town  - ' - 

Issa  and  Ossa  - 

Tipperary 

66.  100. 

Carloiu 

to^rn 

Catherlough 

Carlow 

i63.  268.  271. 

■Carigaline  - 

parish 

Cork 

299- 

Carberry 

barony 

Cork 

192. 

Carri^auimi 

village 

Cork 

381. 

Castle  Island 

village 

Truagbnakny 

Keny 

225.  227. 

Castletoienrochc  ■ 

tov/n 

Cork 

334.  335.  336.  345- 

Castlehavm 

- 

Carrhery  - 

Cork 

375-  396- 

Charleville  • 
20 

town 

Orrery 

.3  E 

Cork 

7.  181.  225.  227.  233-  304- 

(continued.) 

(continued.) 
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Index  of  Pliicus  mentioned  in  tlic  Mi 

utes  of  Evidence ; 

1824 — conliniird. 

NAME. 

DICSCIUmON. 

IJAUOJSV. 

COUNTY. 

]*AGE. 

Charhs  Tovin 

Ardec 

.,011th 

307- 

mrony 

dnierick  - 

)iirony 

Cork 

47- 

district 

Clare 

25. 

jflvony 

ICcrry 

402,  403.  405.  420. 

Clure 

county 

Munster  - 

. ir>-  >7.  !«•  31-  45-  7^-  80,  81.92, 
93.  107.  124,  12.7,  12(1,127,128, 

121),  130.  133,  134.  135.  13G,  137, 
138,  i3i).  i4«.  141.  142.  145-  147, 
148,  149.  151.  154.  156,  157. 159. 
l()0,  l(il,  l(>2.  1(14,  iti^.  205.  Q12. 
21G.  221.  223.  2.7;).  329.437,456. 

Clondaralaw 

Iniroiiy 

Cork 

J5- 

town 

Issa  ami  Ossa  - 

Tipperary 

(3G.  G8,  (k). 

barony 

King’s  Coimly  - 

8j,82.  i(jg.  17G. 

ClonukiUy  - 

town 

Cork 

34h-  379.  380.  40(1.  408,40a.  418, 

419- 

Cloyne 

Cork 

.'t'lS. 

barony 

T,imcrick 

Condens 

barony 

Ciork 

47. 

Connaught 

province  - 

(lalwiiy 

134.  147.  221.  248-  277. 

Connamara 

Ballyinaincli 

150.  1G4. 

Cork  - 

county 

Munster  - 

5,  (>,  7.  18.  47,  48,  49.  53,  54.  59, 

fio.  (id.  Git.  (>(>.  G"7.  (io.  70,  71.  72. 

7'),  7^5-  78. 

lo.  83.  ()2.  115,  llO,  120.  128.  144. 

105.  178,  179 
100.  Kll,  103 

180,  181.  182.  184.  180,  187,189, 
194,  195.  197.200,  201,  202,  203, 
22().  233.  235.  239,  240,  241.  24(1, 

204.  22..I,  22 

5. 

la,  248.  2 

'O 

251.  2(>2.  299,  300,  301,  302.  305. 

3o(i,  ,'{07,  308 

310,  311.  313-  317.  318,  319- 

3-i5‘  328,  320 

331.  332,  ,333.  334-  338.  345.  340. 

:347-  3.'i8.  3<j8.  37<>-  379.  ;j8o,  381.  383,  3o4-  39'. 

393.  393-  395 

200.  400.  400.  410.  422.  437‘ 

448. 

Cork 

city  - 

Cork 

f).  iC.  47,  48-  Co-  83.  193,  >*■ 

238.  244.  250.  2.75.  263.  277.  30*>» 
309.  320.  332.  334.  347.  349-  3D*' 

373-  377-  391*  395- 433- 445- 

Corcomroe  - 

barony 

Cork 

128.  157.  iGo. 

Corcaguinny 

barony 

■ 

Kerry 

402,  403.  40.5. 

Coona 

barony 

Limerick  • 

15- 

Coonagh 

barony 

, 

Limerick  - 

22. 

Cpve  - 

town 

Cork 

325- 

Craitoe 

village 

Limerick  - 

138. 

Crailoi'} 

wood 

Clare 

1G3. 

Crnnmgk  - 

barony 

Kilkenny  - 

172,  173,  174.175.  17G. 

Creagh 

parish 

Cork 

- 

357- 

Cwragh 

Kildare  - 

9.3- 

D. 

Dewagh 
Doncraik  - 

parish 

town 

I'crmoy 

Kerry 

Cork 

: 

432. 

48,  49.  G7.  178.  179> 

parish  > 

Cork 

320. 

parish 

' 

Cork 

22.5.  227. 

parish  • - 

r'  - 

231. 

- village 

'1  ■■  ■■  ■ 

Cork 

241. 
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< of  Places  mentioned  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  ; iS2^-conlinued. 


Dublin 


Diihfdlo'w  ' 

DunbuUogh 

Dunmanawa^ 

E. 

Edinburgh  - 
Eliogariy  - 
England 


passadining 
Passadineen 
PeaUe 
■Fermoy 

possey 
France 
Freskford  • 

G. 

Gnlmny 

Gfl/way 

Garristown  • 
Gatxaery 
Germany 
Glanishecn  - 
Glanworili  - 
Glin  - 
Gooldcn 
Golding 
Gotoran 
Graignahound 
1. 

Ibrickin 
Ida  - 

jjk  . ■ 

Ikernc 

Inckiquin  - 
; Ireland 


burony 

pui'ish 

))arisli 

Scotland 

barony 


barony 

barony 

parish 

barony 

parish 

village 

barony 

county 


village 

town 


barony 

town 


barony 

barony 


- \ barony 
» barony 

- I barony 


Crnnnugh  - 


county  of  city  - 


1(1.  23.  27,  28,  Cf).  52-  55-  73-  7l^‘ 
I ‘82.  <j5.  100.  103.  135.  137' 

13<),  140,  141.  143,  144*  234* 

239.  2, -50.  2.<55.  2(>y.  274.  281.  299.  3«2.  3H- 
327.  335.  351'  3^0-  3fl2.  370-  425- 


Cork 

Cork 

Cork 


Tipperary 


47.  4<).  181.  190.  192.  201.  3H- 

315- 

379>  380-  383-  388. 

2(14. 

98. 


- 1 38.  39-  83-  77.  78-  9'-  '39- 

I 180,  181.  184.  204.  222.  233-  235, 

23G.  239.  243.  24G.  253.  »5G.  257-  262,  263,  264. 

28C,  287,  288,  289.  29G.  331.  341.  348,  349-  354. 

350  3O1.  370.  382.  383.  389.  398,  399-  4»G.  4<9. 

f,.  4.5.  433.  437.  438.  442.  447-  45G. 

135.  142.  153. 

i(>7. 

173.  174.  ‘7.5i  '*7<’-  ^‘•’7- 

iG-:,  1G3,  1G4. 

47,  487  49.  53-  7<»-  iBi.  190.  19«. 

192.  203.  3H- 
2GG.  2G9. 

302.  377. 

173- 


Kilkenny  - 
Kilkenny  - 
Clave 
Cork 

King's  county 
Kilkenny  - 

Kilkenny  - 
Connaught 


Cork 

Cork 

Galway  - 
Tipperary  - 
Clare 

Kilkenny  - 
Kilkenny  - 

Clare 

Kilkenny  - 

Tipperary 

Tipperary 

Clare 


1G6.  167.  1G9.  171.  173-  175*  176- 
266,  2G7.  270. 

78.  99.  124.  12G.  1337  1341  '35.  '36. 
137.  >38.  139-  '4'^-  '49.  150.  '5'. 

1G3,  1G4.  250.  259.  3'^9-  3Gg- 
103.  118.  346. 

103. 

7- 

7.8. 

345- 

1C4. 


*38. 

172.  '73. 


74.  175.  176. 


167. 168. 170, 171, 172.  '73.  '74.  '75. 
176. 

65- 

65. 

134-  '39-  '57-  '6o- 
14.  32.  82.  89.  114-  '95-  552,253. 
255,256.  257  - 359-  275-  995"  353- 
3“:  34.-  390.  4..-  423-  436. 

{eoniinusd.) 
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3 Index  of  Places  mentioiied  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence;  — continued. 


NAME. 

DKSCrUPTIUN. 

J3AKONY. 

COUNiY. 

TAG  1C. 

Iraghlkonnof 

barony 

Kerry 

225.  402.  4ofi.  420. 

Iverk 

bmony 

Killcomiy  - 

1G7.  172,  173,  174,  175,  i-fi. 

K. 

Kanturk 

village  ■ - 

Corlc 

48,  49.  O7.  190.  225, 

Kells 

barony 

Kilkenny  - 

IG7.  172,  173,  174,  17/;,  IHg. 

Kerirj/ 

barony 

Limerick  - 

13.  15.  17.  iiG. 

Kerry 

barony 

Miin.stcr 

5.  G.  8,  9.  5,4.  92,93.  97.  115,  nG. 
128.  15.4.  1G2.  224,  224,  2QG.  233, 

234.  24;).  24G,  247,  248. 

250.  254.  2.48,  259.  2G4.  277.  391. 
402,  40,3.  40,4,  40G.  419,  420. 
422.  4'jG.  428.  430.  437.  43g. 

442,  443.  449.  444.  45G. 

'Kerrkiirrihy 

barony 

Cork 

Kildimo 

town 

Liinoriclc  - 

14. 

■Kilviore 

barony 

Tip])cmry  - 

47-  37!)- 

Kildo7iery  - 

village 

Condons  ■ 

Cork 

48,  49. 

Kildare 

county 

Leinster  - 

Go.  81.  83,  84,  85.  92,  93,  94. 

1 

14G.  27G,  277,  278. 

Kilkenny 

county 

Leinster  - 

7G.  103.  118,  119.  iGG,  1G7, 1C8,  i6q, 

1 

171),  171.  17G.  189.  2()G,  2G7,  a68. 
271,  272.  27G,  277,  278,  279.  282, 

283.  28b.  297,  298.  316.  325.  442. 

Kilrush 

village 

Moyferta  - - ' 

Clare 

12G.  130.  151,  1.42,  153.  156.  213, 

214,214,21(1.  219.  222,223. 

Kilfenora  - 

Clare 

151. 

Kilnoa  - - \ 

village 

Clare 

ibid. 

Killananuma 

barony 

Tipperary  - 

C5.  119. 

Killconncll  - 

town  • • ' 

Galway 

I4f)' 

Killaloe 

parish 

Clare 

1.41. 

KtUhttllyown  - ' 

parish 

Clare 

205,  2()G,  207.  2l0.  222. 

■Killarncy  - 

toivn 

Mngunily  * 

Kcriy 

225.  227.  427.  445,  44fi.  449. 

.Kilhninc 

parish 

Cork 

387. 

King's  Covnty  - 

county 

Leinster  - 

81,  82,  83,  84,  85.  92,  93.  95.  107. 

148.  1(19.  17G. 

Knockgraffon 

Middlethird 

'J'ippernry  - 

a8. 

Knocktopker 

barony 

Kilkenny  - 

1G7.  172,  17.3,  174,  175,  17a 

Knochnore. 

piiri.sli 

Keiry 

421. 

Kjiockbaxm 

L. 

Lamelara  • 

town 

Kilkenny  - 

aG8. 

parish 

Cork 

34-f!- 

Las  Carrd 

. 

Cork 

311- 

Leinster 

province  - 

iGG,  1G7.  17G.  235.  351. 

Limerick 

county 

Munster  - 

5,  (>.  7.  Jh  to,  11.  13,  14,  15'  *7> 
18.  27,  28.  30,  31.  33.,34.  35-  37> 
38,  3<h  40.  4i>  42>  43-  45>  46-  4»- 
G4,  G.4,  (J(),  G7.  70.  7G.  80.  83.  92- 
9(3,  97,  98,  99,  100,  101,  102.  104- 
joG,  107,  108,  109.  Ill,  112,  H3j 
114,  11,4,  iiG.  118,  119,  120.  124. 
i2().  128.  135,  1.36.  138,  139-  Hi' 
148.  152,  153.  162.  1C5.  181. 190. 
200,  201.  204.  213,  214,  215.  220. 
224,  225.  227,  228,  229.  237,  230* 
24G,  247,  248.  255.  298.  3.o8-  3”' 

329.  384.  391-  395-  40^-  4191 
422.  437.  442-  454- 
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Index  of  Places  mentioned  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  ; continued. 


NAME. 

DESCRIPTION. 

BARONY. 

COUNTY. 

PACE. 

Limcrkk 

city 

Limerick  - 

5-  g,  n,  12.  i6.  20.  23-  .'14>  35* 

41.  139.  152.  232.  250.  256.  277. 
362.  384.  395.  400.  429.  444. 

Liscanol  - 

village 

. 

Cork 

225.  227.  303. 

ListotucU 

village 

Kerry 

225,  226.  229.  419.  432.  455. 

Liverpool  • 

England  • 

152. 

Loch  Graney 

Galway  - 

iG3» 

Louth 

comity 

1R8.  243. 

M. 

MacToom  - 

Cork 

180,181.  338,  381. 

■Mdcromp  - 

town 

• 

Cork 

1-92. 

MngoniJiy  - 

barony 

Kerry 

402. 

town 

Fermoy  - 

Cork 

48,  49.  53.  67.  178, 179,  180,  181. 

190,  .191,  192.  195.  197.  200. 

203.  225.  227,  230.  232,  233. 

302.  004.  313. 

Manchester 

England  - 

139- 

Maryborough 

town 

Maryborough  - 

Queen’s  County 

292. 

Maynooth  - 

village 

Salt 

Kildare 

63.  100.  161,  162.  2i6.  330. 

Mayo 

county 

Connaught 

132.  141.  259. 

Meath 

county 

32.  34.  36.  103.  118.  169,  170. 

Meerhee.r  • 

parish 

Kerry 

421. 

MiddletJiird 

barony 

Tipperary 

98.  103. 

Mill-street  • 

village 

. 

Cork 

181.  225.  302. 

MounlmcHck 

Queen’s  County 

176.  278.  291. 

Monnlraith 

Queen's  County 

176.  278.  290,  291. 

May  ad 

village  - ' 

. 

Kilkenny  - 

268. 

Moyferta  - 

barony 

Moyferta  * 

Clare 

128.  151,  152.  Q05,  206,  207.  214, 
215.  222. 

Murhir 

village 

Kerry 

334- 

province  - 

>9-  83.  95,96.  114.  134.  136.  176. 

221.  235.  250.  254.  384.  448. 

N. 

lUcwcastle  - 

village 

Limerick  - 

136.  225.  227.  229.  419.  443.444- 

Nevimarket 

village 

Cork 

48.  67.  181.  2i8.  225 — 227.  229. 

341-  345- 

0. 

Dffa  - - - 

barony 

Limerick  - 

65.  68.  98. 

Ormond 

barony 

Limerick  - 

98. 

Orrery 

barony 

Cork 

47- 

Ossory 

barony 

Queen’s  County 

169.  266,267. 

Otoneyheg  - 

barony 

Limerick  - 

17,  22.  116. 

Ovmcybeg  - 

barony 

Limerick  - 

>5- 

Owney  Arrah 

barony 

Tipperary 

65,  66. 

P. 

Public  Brien 

barony 

Limerick  - 

15- 

Q. 

Qwcen's  County  - 

R. 

county 

Leinster  - 

40.168,169,170.  177.  266,267^268. 
270.  276,  277,  278.  279,  280,  281, 
282,  283,  284,  285,  286.  295.  298, 

399- 

. 

Limerick  - 

9.  13-  30.  44.  45-  105.  108.  126. 

1 

136.  229.  237,  238. 

Rock  Forest 

- 

Clare 

133- 

20 

3 P 3 

coniinneih 
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INDEXES  TO  EVIDENCE  (im  1834)  BEFORE  SELECT 


3. Index  of  Places  mentioned  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  ; 1 824 — cotitimied. 


NAME. 

BESCiilPTION. 

BAUONY. 

CODNTV. 

PACE. 

Roscrea 

ton'll 

Tipperary 

G(). 

Roscommon 

county 

Connaught 

f)f).  118.  Hy,  150.  25y. 

Rosscnslle  - 

- 

Limerick  - 

138. 

Ross  - 

biii'oiiy 

Galway 

Roijal  Canal 

Saint  Patrick 

1 

acliool,  London 

! 

Saint  Giles  - 

London 

25- 

Scarijf 

barony 

Clare 

133- 

Scotland 

- 

233.  24a.  253.  3(12,  3G3.  3G8.  410. 

Shannagoldcn 

village  - - 1 

Limerick  - 

13-  22,-5. 

Shannon 

river 

f Connaught  iSrl 
(Leinster  ./  ’ 

12.  97.  126.  128.  138.  1,152.  20C.  225. 

Shillelogher 

barony 

Kilkenny  - 

172,  173.  174.  175.  17^- 

Shinrovc 

town 

Ti|)pcrury 

107. 

Skihharcen  • 

town 

Carhurry 

Cork  - - ' 

Go.  334,  335-  343-  347-  353-  3G0. 

3(12.  3GG.  371-  373-  408,  401). 

Small  County 

barony 

. 

Limerick  - 

1.7- 

Slradhally  - 

parish 

Queen’s  County 

2fiG.  2G8,  cGy,  270.  273.  287. 

Steoiardagh 

barony 

Tijipcrary 

i)8. 

T. 

Tarbert 

river  Sliannon  - 

- 

rCoimiiiight 
(Leinster  -J 

22.5.  4OG.  45.5,  45G. 

Tem}}le  Moore 

town 

Tip[icriiry 

-52.  78. 

Thurles 

town 

TipiHTiiry 

GG. 

Timahoc. 

parish 

Queen’s  County 

2()G.  2Gy. 

Timolcge 

Cork 

418. 

' Tipperary  - 

county 

Munster  - 

4G,  47,  48.  ,-52.  59.  G4,G-5.  G6,  67,  68, 
Gt),  70.  7,5,  7(1.  78.  81,  82,  83.93. 
()fy,  pG.  98,  ()f),  loo.  103, 104.  106, 
ii>7,  108,  lop.  112,  113,  114,  115. 
118,  up,  120.  177.  198.  201. 

204.  220.  248,  259.  279.  298. 
329.  437.  442. 

Tomgrany  - 

town 

- 

Clare 

1G3. 

■Tralee- 

town 

Kerry 

^25.  425,  427.  428.  429.  449-.  , 

Tulla. 

barony 

Clare 

15.  18. 

Tsdlagh 

barony 

Clare 

124.  12().  133,  134.  147,148.  157. 

1G2,  i()3.  357.  370. 

Tuam  - - 1 

town 

Downamore 

(jalway  S:  Mayo 

3(>9- 

u.  1 

Ulster 

province  - 

25G.  259. 

Urlingford 

village 

Galmoy  - 

Kilkenny  - 

173.  283. 

W. 

Waterford  - 

county 

Munster  - 

48.  102,  103,  104.  1x8,  119-  350.. 
2G7  298.  3G2. 

Wales 

178.  239. 

Westmeath  - 

county 

Leinster  - 

40.  103.  loC.  1x8,  iig-  iGG. 

Wexford 

county 

- r 

Leinster  - 

297,  298. 

•Whitechurch 

liberty 

Cork 

317- 

Y. 

'Yorkihirc. 

England  - 

- ■ - - 

2G4. 
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__4.~ 

INDEX  OF  PLACES  ARRANGED  UNDER  COUNTIES, 

MENTIONED  IN  THE  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE;  1824. 


0.)  PROVINCES  IN  niKLAND. 


CONNAUGHT pages  134-  i47-  221.  248.  277. 

LEINSTER - 166,  1C7.  176.  235.  35>- 

MUNSTER pages  19.  83.  95,  9C.  114.  134.  136.  221.  235. 

250.  254.  384.  448. 

ULSTER  - - . - - • • pages  25G.  259. 


(2.)  COUNTIES  IN  IRELAND. 

ARMAGH  - - page  37. 

CARLOW  - - pp.  1G8.  268.  271. 

CLARE  ~ - pp.  5-  15-  17.  31-  45-  7G-  80, 

81.  92,  93.  107.  124,  125,  126, 

127,128,129,130.  133,  i34»*35» 

13G,  137. 138.  139.  J40. 141. 142- 

145.  147,  148,  149.  151.  154. 

156,  157-  i59>  1^0.  »‘*2. 

164,  165.  205.  212.  21O.  221. 

223.  259.  329.  437.  456. 

Baltimore  - - - p.  3G0.  370. 

Bunratty  - - - 5-  ^24.  129.  134,  13.5.  138.  147, 

148.  557- 

Burrln  - - - ■ 157- 

Clanderlaw  - - 15.  125. 

Cratlow  - - - - 163. 

Ennis 135-  ‘42.  ‘53- 

Feakle  - ---  162,103,104. 

Golding  - - - - 138. 

Ibridcin  - - • - 128.  151- 

, Inchiquin  - - - 134-  ‘39-  ‘57- 

Kilnish  - - - - 126.130.151,1.72,153.156.213, 

214,215,210.  219.  222,223. 

Kilfenora  - - - i5i. 

Kjlnpe  • - - - 151. 

Killaloe  - - - - 151. 

Killballyowen  - p.  205,  20O,  207.  2.iO-  222. 

Moylerta  - - - 128.  151,  152.  205,  206,207.  214. 

216,  222. 
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C LA  KE — continued. 
Rock  Forest  ■ • 


124.  129.  133,  134.  147,  145. 
157.  162,  163.  357.  370. 

5,6,7.  18.47,48,49.  53,54.59. 
60.  G4,  65,  66,  67.  O9,  70,  71, 72. 
75,  76.  78.  80.  83.  92.  115, 116. 
120.  128.  144.  165.  178,  179, 
180,  i8i,  182.  184.  186,  187. 
189,  igo,  191, 192.  194, 195. 197. 
200,  201,202,203,204.  224,225, 
226.'233.  235.  239,  240,  241.  24G, 
247,  248,250,  251.  262.  2Q9j  300, 
301, 302.  305,  306,  307, 308. 310, 
311.  313,  317,  318,  310»  320, 
325-  328,  329.  331.  332,  333>  334- 
338.  345.  34O,  347-  358.  3O8. 
376.  379.  380,  381.  383.  384. 
391.  393-  395-  397-  399,  400. 
40C.  416.  422.  437.  448. 

9.  16.  47,48.  69.  83.  193.  226. 
238.  244.  250.  255.  263.  277. 
308,  309.  320.  332.  334-  347- 
349.  3C2.  373.  377.  391.  395. 
433-  445' 


Abbeystrowry  - 
Ahnddir  - - - 
Agliadown  - - 
Ballykooly  - - 
Bantry  - - - - 
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4. Index  of  Places  arranged  under  Counties,  mentioned  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence;  1824. — conlinutd. 


Cork — continued. 


Bandon  - - - - 

p.  48.  fiy.  78-  7<J-  ^79-  Jgo-  iga- 
202,  203.  3<^7-  ;i7i>  418. 

Bawnlalicn  - ■ 

378- 

Biittevniit  - - - 

48,  40.  147.  >78.  131.  '!)«■  3I>!. 

Blackwiiter  • - 

48.  224,225,226,227.  231*  334- 

Carigulinc  - - - 

299- 

Carberry  - - - 

192. 

Cnrriganimi  - - 

381. 

Castletowiiroche 

334.  335.  33G.  345-  3S8. 

Castlelmveii  - - 

375-  39^- 

Chnrlevillc  - - 

7.  181.  225.  227.  233.  304. 

Clangibboii  - - 

47- 

Clondaralaiv  - - 

15- 

Clonnkilty  - - • 

346-  379.  380. 406, 408,  409.  41 8, 

419- 

Cloyne  - - - - 

3.58. 

Condeiis  - - ■ 

47- 

Corcomroe  - - 

128.  157.  160. 

Cove 

325- 

Creagh  - - - - 

357- 

Doneraile  - • - 

48,  49.  C7.  178,  179,180,  181. 
239-  302.  303-  345- 

Donaghmorc  - 

320. 

Dromculliher  • 

225.  227. 

DrumtarifF  - - 

241. 

Duhallow  - - - 

47.  49.  181. 190.  lya.  201.  314. 

Dunbullogli  - 

315- 

Dumnanawny  - 

379.  380.  383.  388. 

Fermoy  - - - - 

47.  48,  49-  53-  7^-  >8i.  190, 
191, 192.  203.  314. 

Garristown  • - 

103.  ii8.  346. 

Glanisheen  - - 

7.  8. 

Glamvorth  - - 

345- 

ICantiirfc  . - - . 

48,49.  G7.  igo.  225. 

Kerricurrihy  - - 

299- 

Kildonery  - - - 

48.  49. 

Killmine  - - - 

387- 

Lamelara  - - - 

346. 

Las  Carrol  • - 

3H- 

Liscarrol  - • - 

225.  227.  303. 

Macroom  - - - 

180,  181.  338.  381. 

Macromp  - - - 

192. 

Mallow  - - - - 

48.  49*  53-  67.  178,'  179,  180, 

181.  190,  lyi,  192.  195,  197.200. 
263.  225.  227.  230.  232,  233. 
302.  304.  314. 


Con  K — contin  tied. 


Mill-street  - - 

181.  225.  302. 

Newmarket  ■ - 

48.  (iy.  181.  218.  225,  226,227 
228,229.241.345.  '■ 

On'ery  - - - - 

47- 

Skibbercen  - - 

Co.  334;  33.7-  .343.  347-  358.  3S0. 
31)2.  3I1O.  37).  373.  408, 4og. 

Timolcgc  - - 

418. 

Whitcchurcli  - 

317- 

DUBLIN:  » 

City 

19.23.  27,28,  29.52.  55.  73.  jG. 
82.  95-  100.  103.  135,136,137. 
139,  140,  141.  143,  144. 168.180. 
232.  2.34.  239-  250.  255.  2G9. 
274.  281.  299.  302.  324.  327. 
335-  35‘-  360.  3G2.  370.  425. 

GALWAY  - - - 

78,_7().  124.  12G.  133,134.135, 

136,  137.1.38.139-142.  I49,  150. 
151.  1G3,  1(14.  250.  259.  320, 
369. 

Connainara  • - 

128.  157.  iGo. 

Gliii 

,64. 

Killconnell  - - 

H9- 

Lock-Gniucy  - 

163. 

Ross 

358- 

9’uam  ----- 

369- 

KERRY  - - . . 

5.  6.  8,  9.  55.  92,  93.  97.  115, 
I1C.I28.  155.  l()2.  224,  225,  226. 
233.234,  235.  241.  243.  246,247, 
248.  250.  254.  258,  259.  2G4.  277. 
391  • 402,  403.  405,  40G.  419,  420. 
422.  42G.  428.  430.  437.  439. 
442,  443.  449.  454.  456. 

BalliiUliimn  - - 

8. 

Castle  Lslitml  - 

225.  227. 

Clanmaiirice  - 

402,  430.  405.  420. 

Corcagiiiniiy  - 

402.  403.  405. 

Dewagh  - - - - 

432. 

Irnghtieonnor  - 

225.  402.  406.  420. 

Killarney  - - - 

225.  227.  427.  445.  44C'  449- 

Kiiockmorc  - - 

421. 

Listowcll  - - - 

225,  22G.  229.  419.  432*  455- 

Magonihy  - - - 

402. 

Mcerheer  - - - 

421. 

Murhir  - - - - 

334- 

Tralee  - - - - 

225.  425.  427,  428,  429.  449- 

KILDARE  - - - 

60.  81.  83,  84,  85..  92,  93.  94- 
146.  27G,  277,  278.  '.4 

Curragh  - - - - 

93- 

Ma3'nooth  - - - 

63.  100.  iGl,  162.  2i6.  330* 
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^ Index  of  Places  arranged  under  Counties,  mentioned  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence ; 1824 — cnnlinucd. 


- p.  7().  1 
2G8. 

2?y- 

31G. 


Crannagh  - • - 
Fassudining  - - 
Fassadincen  • - 
Freskford  - - - 
Galnioy  - - - - 


Gowran  - - - • 
Graignaliound  - 


Ida  • 


iverk 

Kells 

Kuocktopher  - 
Knockbawn  - - 
Moyad  - 

Shilleloghcr  - 
Urlingford  - - 


KING’S  COUNTY 


Cloniisk  - - - - 

Fossey  - - - • 


City-  - - 


03.  118,  iij).  iGG,  1G7,  1G8, 
170,  171. 17G.  i8().  26(1,207, 
271,  272.  27(1,  277,  278, 
282,  283.  286.  297,  298. 

325-  442. 


172. 

1G7. 

173. 

U3- 

iGG, 


•73. 174. 175.  ’ 


174.  >75.  267. 


1G7.  iGy.  171.  173.  175. 
2GG,  267.  270. 

173.  >74.  >75.  >7C- 
2C8. 


167. 

>75. 


172,  173,  174, 


1G7. 

167. 

1G7. 


iG8. 

17G. 

172.173. 174.  175.  17c- 
172.  173. 174.  175.  >7G'- 

172. 173. 174.  >75.  170- 


172,  173.  174.  >75.  176- 

173.  283. 


81,  82,  83,  84, 85.  92,  93.  95-  107- 
148.  iGg.  17G. 


81,82.  1G9. 
26G.  aGg. 


17G. 


5.  6,7,  8,  9,  1(3, 
17,  18.  27,  28.  30, 
37.  38,  3f).  40.  41. 
4G,  47,  48.  64,  65. 

83.  92.  1)G,  97.  98, 

102,  103,  104.  loG, 


no,  111,  112, 


n-  13.  >4.  >5- 
3>-  33.  34.  35- 
42.  43.  44.  45) 
G7.  70.  76.  80. 

99,  100,  101, 
1,  107, 108, 109, 
U. 


118,  119,  1213.  124. 
136.  138, 13!)-  >45' 
1G2.  165. 181.  198, 

213.214.  - 

228,  229.  237,  238. 
255.  298.  308.  311 
395.400.419,420. 
454- 


120. 1 


135. 


48. 

200, 201.  204. 
224,  225.  227, 
24G,  247,  248. 
.329. 384-  39>. 
429.  437'  442- 


5.9.  11,  12.  16.  213.23.34,  35.  41- 
1.39.  >52-  232.  250.  255.  277.  3G2. 
384-  395-  400.  429-  444- 


Abbcyfeal-  - - 34-  227.  241. 

Askeaton  - - - >04- 

Bruff 34- 

Clanwilliam  - • 15.  98.  liG. 

Connello  - - - 11,12,13. 

Coona-  - - - - 15. 

Coonagh  - - - 22. 

Crattoe  - - - - 138. 

Kenry 13.  15.  17.  u6- 


'Lwm.KiCK.—coulinued. 

Kiklimo  14. 

Newcastle  --  136.  225.  227.  229,  419. 443,444. 

Ormond  Barony  98. 

OHii G5.  G8,  Gg. 

Owncybeg  - - - - 17.  22.  iiC. 

Owneylbeg  - - 15. 

Pubble  Brien  - 15. 


Rutlikeale  • - - 9.  13.  30.  44,  45.  105.  108.  12G. 

13G.  229.  237.  238. 


Uosscastle  - - 138. 

Shannagolden  - 13.  225. 

Small  County  - 15. 


LOUTH . - 
Charles  To' 


1G8.  243. 

3C7. 


MAYO  - - - - 132.  141.  259. 

Tuam sGg- 


MEATH  - - - 32.  34.  3C.  103.  118.  1C9,  170. 

179- 


QUEEN’S  COUNTY  40.  168,  169,  170.  177.  266,  267, 
268.  270.  276,  277,  278,  279,  280, 
281,  282,  283,  284,  285",  28G.  295. 
298,  299. 


Abbeyleix  - - 
Baliynakill  - 


273-  395- 

266.  268,  2G9,  270,  271.  273.  282. 
28G,  292,  293,  294.  297. 


Ballyroan  - • ■ 
Maryborough  - 
Mouiumeliek 
Mountraith  - 
Ossory  - - - 
Stradbally  - - 
Timahoe  - - 


297- 

282.  292. 

176.  278.  291. 

17G.  278.  290,  291. 

169.  2GG,  267. 

266.  2G8,  2C9,  270.  273.  287. 
2C6.  2G9 


ROSCOMMON 


.18,  149,  150,  259. 


4G,  47,  48.  52.  59.  C4,  C5,  GG,  67, 
G8,  Gg,  70.  75,  7G.  78.  81,  82,  83. 
93.  95,  9G.  98,  99,  100.  103, 104. 
io6,  107,  108, 109.  112,  113, 

115.  ii8, 119,  120.  177.  198.  201. 
204.  220. 248.  259.  297,  298.  329. 
437-  442. 


14. 


Ballyskcan  - - 
CaiTick-on-Suir 


78. 

GG.  100. 


Clonmel  - - ■ 
Eliogni'ly  - - 


66.  68,  69. 

98. 


3Q 


(continued.) 
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INDEXES  TO  evidence  (ik  188'!')  BEEORE  SELECT 


TirpERARY — continued. 


Gooldcn  - - - - 

113- 

Ikerne-  - - - - 

G5. 

Iffn 

65.  C8.  98. 

Kilmorc  - ■ • - 

47-  379- 

Killanamana  - 

65. 113. 

Knockgraffon  - 

08. 

Middlcthird  ■ - 

98.  103- 

Owney  Arrali  - 

65,  t)f). 

Roscrea  - - • - 

66. 

Sliinrove  - - • 
Stewarcingh  • - 
Temple  Moore 
Thurles  - - - - 

■WATERFORD-  • 

WESTMEATH  ■ 
WEXFORD  - - 

CA-NALS : 

Royal  (litiial 


52.  78. 

(>C. 

48.  102,  103,  104. 
aCy.  2y8.  3^^' 

40.  103.  loG. 

397.  2j)8. 


Ilf).  2.<50. 

18,  n<).  iCG. 


RIVERS: 

Blackwatcr 
Shannon  - 

ENGLAND  - 


Birmingham  - • 
Liverpool  - • ■ 
Manchester  - • 
Yorkshire  - - • 


48.  324,  335,  22(),  227.  231. 
13.  97.  12C.  128.  138.  152.  ■ 


.38,  39-  ^3-  77»  78.  91. 

180,  181.  184.  204.  223. 333. 
2.3s.  239,  243.  24U.  253.  256, 
2t)2,  2U3,  2I4.  28(),  387.  289, 
331.  34»-  34«.  349-  5CA-  359- 
370.  3*^2,  383.  389.  398,  399. 
410,  411.  415- 433-  437. 438. 
447.  45<>- 


139- 

2(14. 


139- 

235. 

■257. 


406, 


SCOTLAND  - * 233.  240-  2.W-  3G2.  363-  3C8. 4 

EOUEIGN  COUNTRIES: 

America  - - - 8.  221.  237.  2G2. 

France  - - - - 3‘^^'  377- 

Germany  ■ - - ?• 

AMERICA 

Ciinatla  ■ - - - 224. 
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INDEX  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  MATTER 

DETAILED  IN  THE  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE; 


824. 


GENERAL  HEADS. 


ABA'lEMENTi  - - - (see  Kent  and  Tithes.) 
Abduction  - 

Absenteeshi]},  and  its  effects  . - - - 


NAMES  OF  WITNESSES, 
iuid  Tige  of  Evidence. 


how  accounted  for 

Acre ; - - - English  and  Irish 


O’Drischol,  386. 
Lawler,  444. 


Griffith,  235. 
Day,  247. 
Dunn,  2()0. 


Admmkt,«tio<i  of  Jostico  ;-(«  Jurios,  Slier®,  Justice!  of  Pe.ee, 
Petty  Sessions,  Constables,  Lord  Lieutenants  and  Lover-. 
nors  of  Counties)  - 


- impartial  impression 

- by  the  superior  Courts,  satisfactory  to  the  People 

- want  of  confidence,  and  why  . - - - 

. improvement  of  police,  aa  comiected  witli 


Willcocks,  103. 
Warburton,  151. 
Duggan,  3oy,  aio. 

Bhickburne,  11.  13- 
Bennett,  8c). 
Warburton,  isG.  151. 
Lloyd,  198. 

Ciiurch,  438. 


Blackburne,  45.  1 Warburton,  152. 

Willcocks,  130.  I Duggan,  206. 
Blackburne,  33. 34. 40. 1 Dunn,  381. 
Bennett,  93.  M‘Carty,  333- 

Warburton,  158.  Elmore,  417. 

Lloyd,  191.  Church,  454.  457' 

Day,  348. 350. 256.  QG4.I 
Blackburne,  3a-  I Lawler,  443. 
Collins,  335.  I 

Blackburne,  31.  43-  Warburton,  158. 
Warburton,  158.  Lawler,  444. 

Church,  455. 


Agents  ■ 


Agricultural  Produce  ■,  - - - (sec  Potatoes.) 

— its  rise  and  fall  in  value,  consequence  of 

taken  in  lieu  of  rent  - - - - 

Alibi-,  attempt  to  prove  an  - - - - 

Alienation  by  Undertenants ; — (see  Landlord  and  Tenant,  Underletting, 


Blackburne,  14. 
Bennett,  89. 


Bennett,  83. 
Griffith,  234. 


Bennett,  84. 
Willcocks,  104. 
GrifiUli,  338. 
Willcocks,  100. 
Blackburne,  32. 


I Dunn,  290. 
j Church,  419. 


Day,  248. 
Dunn,  299. 
Elmore,  409, 


Juries) 

Approvers  ; - - - (see  Informers.) 
Arms  ----- 


delivered  up  . - - 

not  delivered  up,  concealed 

plundering  - - - - 

number  collected  by  insurgents 

Arrest ; privilege  of  - ■ - 

Assigning  j - - ■ Underletting.) 


Blackley,  77.  Church,  412. 


Willcocks,  103,  104. 


I Warburton,  i66. 
t Newenham,  302. 


Willcocks,  103.  Newenlmm, 

Becher,  182.  1 

Beefier,  182.  Newenham,  30*. 
Willcocks,  X23.  Warburton,  138. 
Willcocks,  104. 

Blackburne,  46. 
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INDEXES  TO  EVIDENCE  (in  18M)  BEFORE  SELECT 


J to  tlio  Priiicipiil  Matter  (lotailotl  in  tlicMiimtos  of  Evitloiioc ; 1824— atwttnna/. 


GKNEUAL  HEADS. 


■NAMES  OF  WITNESSES, 
Anil  I’iigc.  of  Evidtiice. 


AssociatUm  Cntliolic;  its  coiiducr,  speedics,  acts,  wlicn  and  wiicrc, 
ami  liow cii'culiiteil,  luul  tlicir  effects  ’ ’ ' ' II 

its  influence  on  lloinan  Catholic  body 


Willcocks,  100.  117.  I M'Carty,  315. 
Warburton,  141,  1412.  Collins,  335.  353. 
Dunn,  liflo.  I 

Willcocks,  100.  117.  j M'Cai'ty,  315. 
Warburton.  137.  Collins,  335.  378. 
Dunn,  ‘280.  I 


BANDOss  - - ' - , - 

Banks,  (iiilui'e 

Banns,  piiblicnfion  of;  - - - (see  MarriaKCS.) 

Bmilrij  - 

Bridges ; - - - (see  Public  Works.) 

Burials,  of  Protestants  - - - - 

of  criminals  . . . - 

Burnings  ------ 


J Blacker,  7S.  I Collins,  379. 

Lloyd,  202.  1 Elmore,  418. 

. Dimn,  2()C).  Cbiircb,  434. 

- Beeber,  1 80. 

- Willcocks,  10,4,  U)(i. 

. Willcocks,  105,  lo(i. 

( Warburton,  138.  j Day,  253. 

) I’owell,  ilib.  I Lawler,  449. 


Byrne’s  Case 


Bennett,  14^. 


C. 

CABINS 


Capital,  want  of  employment  of,  security  of 


f Blackburnc,  iti. 

I Blacker,  78. 

■]  Willcocks,  Ilf). 

[ M^arburtoii,  1 29. 


Duggan,  212. 
Diiim,  288. 
Elmore,  412. 


Lloyd,  209.  M'Carty,  330. 


Catholics ; - - - (see  Roman  Catholics). 

Churches ; - - - (ice  Worship,  places  of.) 

Church  (rate) 

Clergy,  - - - («e  Protestant  Clergy,  Priests,  Churches.) 

Coals,  in  wliat  places 

commiiniciilion  with  coal  country 

Collins,  Patrick  (petition) 

CoWins,  the  Rev.  Michael,  Letter  to  Mr.  Goiilburn  . - - - 

Conacre  explained 

, rent  of  - - 

Confiscations,  their  effects  on  the  minds  of  different  classe.s  of  people  - 


Clmrcli,  432.  Dunn,  270. 
Binckhurnc,  33.  Church,  432. 

Griflith,  231. 

Grillkh,  232. 

Collins,  377,  378. 

Collins,  371,  372. 

Warburton,  131.  Dunn,  289. 
Warburton,  131.  Dunn,  289. 
Church,  45G. 


Constabulary  Force  Act,  state  of,  when  and  where  ineflioient 

it.?  nature,  operation  and  effects  

together  with,  or  as  compared  with  the  Pence  Preservationj 

Act,  Insurrection  Act  ......  ."j 

its  consolidation  with  the  Peace  Preservation'  Act,  whether: 

desirable -1 

I.  . I . proceedings  under  


Lloyd,  19a. 


Beclier,  182. 
Blnckburne,  38. 
Blacker,  70,  71. 
Willcocks,  U4. 
Blacker,  70,  71. 
Warburton,  159. 
Blacker,  70,  71. 
Willcocks,  114. 
Bechcr,  181.  182. 


Bcdier,  378. 
Lawler,  443* 

Becher,  382 

Bccber,  378, 382. 
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NAMKS  OF  WITNESSES, 
And  I’nge  gfEvidcncu. 


Constnhilnri/  Act,  Constables  under,  Protestants  and  Catholics  in-'i 
differently  chosen,  whether  influenced  in  discharge  of  their  U 


duty  by  religious  belief  - 

/sec  Police  Men,  conduct  of.) 


Willcocks,  f)0.  114. 
Powell,  177. 


- how  they  discharge  their  duties  . - - - 

old  and  new  Constables,  their  pay  and  appointment 
Constables,  how  looked  upon  by  the  peojde  • 
Regulations  for  Instructions  of  - 

duty  of  Inspector  of 

Expenses  of,  how  paid  - - - - - 


mode  of  taking  land  - 

— distinguished  from  small  farmers  - 

Croppy's  Hole 

Customs,  collection  of,  at  fairs 


Simpson,  40,-5.  Church,  4.57. 
Willcocks,  115.  Powell,  1G8. 170. 
Warburton,  158. 

Warburton,  105. 

Warburton,  124.  Powell,  1C7. 
Powell,  1C8. 

Blacker,  56.  I Griffiths,  238. 

Duggau,  210.  I 

Blacker,  ^fl.  Duggan,  2to. 

Blacker,  5(1.  Duggan,  210. 
Willcocks.  io(). 

Churcli,  427, 


DEBTS,  Small,  recovery  of  - 


• {see  Insurrectionary  Outrages,  causes  of) 


./  Blaekburnc,  33 
\ Bennett,  y2. 

_ C Bennett,  8a. 
j Lloyd,  200. 


I M‘Carty,  333. 
) Church,  457. 


iBiaekbvirne,  33. 
Bennett,  82. 

Willcocks,  a?.  119. 
Lloyd,  200. 

'ers ; - - - (see  Insurrectionary  Outrages.) 

■ r Willcocks,  100. 

ition,  Illicit Warburton,  163. 

• in  South  of  Ireland  - - - Willcocks,  109. 

(see  Peasantry,  state  of.) 

f Warburton,  12().  14! 

:s  ofPeasattiru.  its  causes  and  consequences  - - - J 


Collins,  338. 
Church,  428. 
Day  249. 


r Warburton,  12().  148.  1 Collin 

D/stress  o/'Pensnnfry,  its  causes  and  consequences  - - - -J  153.  I Simps 

[ Bccber,  184.  187.  | 

Dislressand  Disirahiing  i - - - (.ire  Landlordand  Tenant,  GrowingCrnp.)  M'Carty,  318.  Duggan,  209. 

by  several  successive  landlords  or  elaimanfs  - - - • Lloyd,  1 99. 

Disturbances  ; - • - (.?re  Religious  Difl’creuces,  LrsurrectionaryOiitrages.) 


Collins,  359. 
Simpson,  402. 


. their  nature  and  extent 


Blackbiirne,  6.  29.  31.  Lloyd,  200. 

35.  Griffith,  228. 

Blacker,  74,  75.  Day,  247. 

Willcocks,  99. 103.107.  Dunn,  275. 
Wjuburton,  131.  O’Drischol,  381. 

Beelier,  180,  181.  Church,  419. 
Blackburne,  1 3, 14. 29.  Day,  247. 

31.  Dunn,  2CC.  2G8. 

Blacker,  58. 74. 7C.  Newenham,  300. 
Bennett,  8a,  83.  M'Carty,  314.  3; 

Willcocks, 101. 103.119.  O'Drischol,  381. 
Bocher,  181.  Church,  419. 

Lloyd,  200. 203.  205. 

Blacker,  75.  Lloyd,  200. 

Willcocks,  103.  118. 


- in  Cork  county,  and  causes  of Blacker,  75.  Lloyd,  200. 

- in  Westmeath Willcocks,  103.  118. 

- against  whom  directed Warburton,  131.  Griffiths,  228. 

- persons  taking  land  to  relet  it Blacker,  75.  Willcocks,  1 04. 

- new  tenants,  after  others  have  been  dispossessed  - - - Powell,  169.  Willcocks,  104. 


■ tithe  proctors,  persons  taking  tithes 


Blackburne,  35. 
Willcocks,  101.  119. 
Warburton,  131. 


I Powell,  169. 
Dunn,  2C7. 


- whether  equally  against  Protestants  and  Homan  Catholics 


Blacker,  78,  79. 

1 Warburton,  138. 
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INDEXES  TO  EVIDENCE  (ik  lS2i)  BEFORE  SELECT 


Index  to  tlio  Pi-inci].al  Matter  iletailod  in  llie  Minutes  of  Evidence  ; i 


OKNKHAL  inCAJXs. 


NAMES  Of  WITNESSES, 


DhUirhanvcn  in  Woslmeatli,  agiiiiist  Rimuiii  Catliolies 

- by  persons  of  the  lowest  description  - . - - 

where  most  poverty  and  misery 

syatciri  of  outi-igos,  orgoiiireil,  l>y  wimt  doss  of  iieopic  louilcro,  | 

how  checked.  ' 

by  Insurrection  Act,  iioliee  military  Ibrcc,  and  by  the  mca' 

sores  of  (iovcniincnt 

■ 


EDUCATION-.  - - - (.vn;  SdiooU,  Scriptures.)  r 

wiinl  1 

desire  of,  amongst  the  jieople  ------ 

sLiUu  of,  in  disUuhed  districts 

religious  instruction 

Ejectment 

Elcclioua  : - - - I'l'ceholdors) I 

Elopement. 

Emip;ralioii ; - - - (i«-  I’alutiiies.) 

(0  Ujiper  C’uniuhi 

- who  disposed  to  emigrate,  und  why 

Ilcpoi't  on  subject  of 

chumeter  and  coiuluct  of  persons  selected  liir  - - - 

piuipers 

isubsetiuent  numerous  applicutions 

temiH  proposed  to  cmigrunts 

location  ticket  

expenses 

conduct  of  cuiigraiil-s  in  Canada 

ji'mmarzV.’s ----- 

Enipla^menl ; - - {sue  Muiuiluctures  iiiul  Public  Works,)  . 

— advantage  of  , 


■ wants  of,  its  causes  and  consequences 


. of  people  in  district  west  of  Kilrush  - 
- of  women ; spinning,  knitting,  weaving 


“xplained 

"f"  in  disposition  of 


Aik]  ]’iiyp  uf 

Kviili'iicc. 

Willeoeks,  103. 

Blackhiirne,  ,38.  I 

Lloyd,  i|)(i. 

Blacker,  (id. 

Willcocks,  ();|.  1 

Willcocks,  <)y,  lou. 

Duim,  2(17. 

Warhurlon,  l;}.’,.  I 

Dunn,  2(17.  I 

Winhurton,  I4f,. 

I’owcll,  177. 

l.awlcr,  443, 

Blnckhiirne,  42.  j 

Day,  247.  249. 

BenneU,  82.  83. 
r'osi.er,  24(1.  1 

O’Drischol,  391, 

Bennett,  j)2.  Bcchcr, 
Wurhurlon,  i.'jti. 
Bennett,  82.  92. 

182. 

Bennett,  8(>.  Lloyd,  i 

!«)• 

Bhickburnc,  13.  ] 

Lloytl,  198. 

Willcocks,  112.  1 

Duggan,  2 11. 

Day,  2G3- 

BccIkt,  185.  llohiusoii,  459. 

Bedier,  1 85.  Duggan, 
Bcelier,  iS^. 

221. 

Diiggnn,  221,  222.  Robinson,  460,  4G1. 
Robinson,  4(10,  4G1. 

Robinson,  4(10. 

Robinson,  4(>u. 

Robinson,  4fi2. 

Duggan,  224.  Robinson,  4fi3- 
Robinson,  4G3. 

Church,  4'2U,  421. 

Bluclcburnc,  it). 

Dunn,  283. 

Lloyd,  205. 

Newenham,  304.  3’- 

(irifHth,  22l).  233.  ' 

Church,  450. 

Warbiirton,  124.  1,52. 

Newenham,  3®7- 

*54- 

M'Carty,  3U-  325- 

Lloyd,  19G.  200.  205. 

Collins,  335- 

Duggan,  207. 

Simpson,  405. 
Church,  43C.  485- 

Day,  247. 

Durm,  284. 

Wurburton,  152. 
Griffith,  237. 

ildings  on  - 


Willcocks,  112.114.  I O’Drischol,  383- 3 
Collins,  373.  I 

Bennett,  87.  Duggan,  210. 

Bcchcr,  18G.  Simpson,  40()* 

Bocher,  i8G.  Lawler,  440- 
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Index  to  tJie  Principal  Matter  detailed  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence;  \Zi^— continued. 


GENERAI,  HEADS. 


Tuheries ; - • - (see  Employment.) 

stations,  piers,  roads  to  them  - - - 

_ people  to  westward  of  Kilrush,  employed  iu 

how  promoted 

Flax ; - - ■ Manufactures.) 

— grown 


NAMES  OF  WITNESSES. 
And  I’age  of  Evicitiicc. 


Warburton,  130. 

/ Warburton,  128.  1.52.  1 Simpson,  407. 
I Duggan,  212.  1 

Warburton,  130.  Duggan,  212. 

f Griffitli,  337.  I Elmore,  41G. 

■■1  O'Drischol,  380.  Cliurch,  433. 
I Simpson,  406.  | 


— measures  for  encouraging  the  growth  of 
Freeholders  of,  40^.  - - - (see  Underlettings)  - 

- how  created,  and  the  evils  resulting 

- how  dependent  on  their  landlords 

G. 

GENTRY,  conduct  and  exertions  of - 

Glche  Houses 

Glaniskecn,  attack  on  • - - - ■ ‘ 

Codd,  Mis.s,  (case) 

Governors  of  counties ; - - - (ice  Lord  Lieutenants.) 
Goulbitrnc,  Mr.  letter  to  him  - - - - 

Grazing  and  tillage  of  land 

Grotoing  Crops,  distraining,  its  effects  - 

Gunpowder 

U. 


O’Driscol,  n8o.  Elmore,  408. 


Blackbume,  g. 
Warburton,  127.  148 

151. 

Day,  247,  2(13. 

/ Day,  247.  263. 

I M'Carty,  319.  321. 

.)  Warburton,  127. 

\ Day,  2G3. 


Blackbume,  34. 

I Blacker,  77. 
Dunn,  270.  297. 
Blackbume,  7. 
Lawler,  444. 


- Collins,  371,  372. 

r Becher,  18C. 

\ M'Carty,  321. 

Duggaji,  209. 

Lawler,  443. 


M'Carty,  319.  321 
O’Drischol,  402. 
Simpson,  405. 

I O’Drischol,  402. 

I Elmore,  410. 

1 O’Drischol,  402. 

1 Elmore,  410. 


j Bennett,  93. 

I Warburton,  129.  149. 


Simpson,  405. 


HARBOURS-,  - ■ - (see  Fisheries) 


Warburton,  130. 


Hibernian  Schools ; - - - (-tec  Education  Schools) 


0’Drischol,  391,  392. 


1-lickcyi  confession  before  execution 


Newenham,  302,  303. 


Houses  of  Industry 


Dunn,  285. 


INFORMATION,  private,  conduct  of  government  and  magistrates  1 
in  respect  to - 

Informers,  information  from,  how  corroborated,  difficulty  of  getting, 
murder  of 


Bennett,  95,  96. 
Willcocks,  117. 

Warburton,  135,  136. 
Newenham,  304. 


Collins,  335. 
M'Carty,  324. 


Insolvent  Act,  its  effects  . . . - 

their  numbers  increased  by  intimidation 
(see  Disturbances.) 


Collins,  373- 

f Becher,  1 80. 

•|  Blackbume,  19.  29. 
(_  Willcocks,  110. 


Warburton,  134. 
Dunn,  267. 
Lawler,  442. 


• committees,  how  composed,  their  power  and  conduct  in  certainl 
cases  J 


Warburton,  135.  Lawler,  44*- 


{coniiatiedi) 
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IN1)EXI’:S  TO  EVIDENCE  (in  1824)  JlEFOUE  SELECT 


Index  (0  tilt!  IViiicipal  Matter  detailed  in  tlic  Miniitea  ol‘  Evidence;  I'i'i^—couiimied. 


OENKRAI-  HEADS. 


Insurrccliou  Act,  Mate  uf  country  beibre  [Hit  in  forct 
(sec  Disturbances,) 


- its  operation  mid  eflects 


NAMES  or  WITNESSES, 
mill  I’lige  of  E'viilcnce, 


ilJ.ay. 


— its  ert'ccts,.fis  compared  ivitli  ordinary  powers  of  law 

-together  'vit.li,  as  c<iinpim!il  wii.li  (■onsiabidary  Act,  Peace  ( I 
Preservution  Act,  lUililury  Law  and  Police  - - -\| 

— preferred  by  Magistrates  to  ortliiiary  powers  of  law 

— operates  as  measure  of  prevention  .... 

— it.s  ellcets  us  to  disposition  of  people  - - > - 

— whether  interferes  with  lawful  occupation  of  peoide 

— eonstruetion  of,  bow  executed,  jiroeecdings  under  it 

— comniitmcnts,  eoiiviclions,  aeijuittals,  deleiilions  under  it,  aiid  [ 

of  what  descriiitioii  oi'  persoiiB  .... 

— cause  of  proportion  oi'  acquittals  under  it  - 

— Rcnlenccs  of  courts  subject  to  revision  . . - 

— trials  under,  as  compared  with  ordiiuiry  trials  tit  law 

(ice  Juries.) 

— better  administered  by  Magistrates  than  Jury 

— Magistrates  [lower  of  taken  bail 

— whether  it  can  bo  sufeJy  suspended,  dispensed  with,  under  wbul^ 

civcumstmices 

— continuance  of,  if  desired  by  lUrmcrs  - - - - 

— whether  advisable |i 

— necessity  for,  questioned  in  certain  cases  where  put  in  force 

— not  put  in  force  in  certain  cases  where  applied  for  - 

— not  applied  for  in  certain  cases 

— attendance  ol'  Magistrates  under  , . . , 

— in  County  oi'  Cork 


IMackbunii’,,') 

Blacker,  47. 

Bennett,  Bi. 
Willeoeks,  1)7. 

Bkickburne, 
i(i.  ;w.  40. 
Blacker,  47.  (i(i.  7<). 
Bennett,  81. 
Willeoeks,  1)7.  11,5 

Bluckbiime,  uy.  311. 
Blneker,  U5. 


Blncklmnic,  i.-",. 
Blacker,  71. 

Blacklniriie,  01. 
Blacker,  (!y. 
BeniieU,  81. 

Blacklmme, 

Biackburnc, 
Blacker.  (J8. 
Willeoeks,  ()7. 
Warburton,  1 0,7. 

Bennett,  <)7. 

Blaekliiirne,  41. 


Warburton,  104. 
Powell,  17]. 
Church,  422. 

Lloyd,  11)0,  lya,  2,2. 
Warburton,  134,.  igg, 
150.  i()(i, 
O'Driscliol,  400. 
Simpson,  405. 
Chiircb,  422. 

Willeoeks,  123. 
Lloyd,  lyu. 

Willeoeks,  yy. 
Warburton,  123. 

Warburton,  i^y. 
Lloyd,  lyg. 


Becber,  178. 
18.  34 


O’Di'ischoi,  401. 
Church,  422. 
Lawler,  444. 


Blaekhunie,  ili.  1 

7-7J- 

1 I-loyd,  190,  195. 

Blacker,  52.  72. 
Bennett,  1)4. 

Lawlei-,  444. 

Blaekhunie,  17. 

1 Bedier,  180. 

Blacker,  72. 

1 Lawler,  442. 

Bhieklnime,  17. 
Blacker,  51.  74. 

Lloyd,  iijij. 

1 Bedier,  l8u. 

Blaekhunie,  :ii. 

40. 

I Warburton,  ili-J. 

41; 

Bedior,  178. 

Blacker,  51.  71. 

Collins,  372. 

Blacker,  71).  73. 
Willeoeks,  123. 

j Warburton,  itJG. 

Hlackbnrne,  ;i,v 

I’owell,  1G8. 

Blacker,  48. 

Becber,  178- 

Bennett,  81. 

Lloyd,  i<)d. 

Willcocics,  97. 
WurbiiiTon,  145. 

Church,  42a. 

Bluekbnrne,  l.i;. 
Warburton,  125. 

18. 

j Bcdier,  179- 

Blacker,  59. 
UenneU,  93. 

Collins,  37b. 

1 Willeoeks,  97. 

Dunn,  27U.  Powell,  tby, 
Dunn,  270. 

Blacicburnc,  34. 
Bladcer,  49. 

Blacker,  40' 
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Index  to  the  Pi'incipal  Matter  detailed  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence;  1824 — cotitinued. 


NAMES  or  WITNi;SSES, 
nml  Page  of  Evidence. 


hisurmliomr^  outrages,  their  cliaracter,  nature,  and  objects 


liilcrcd  of  money ; - - - (see  Money,  interest  of) 
Juries  ■,  - - - {see  Administration  of  Justice.) 


eom])osition  and  conduct  of 


. chosen  without  regard  to  religious  opinions  - - - -|| 

- in  cases  of  landlord  ami  tenant,  of  covenants  against  under-J  I Bcchcr; 
letting ll  Poster, 


Jtmes,  Grand,  lloinan  Catholics  upon 


presentments  by 


- roads  made  hy,  upon  what  principle 


- laws  injurious  to  morals,  hy  oaths 

- amount  of  sums  raised  by  Grand  Jury  Cess  - 


Kcilhjs  (Case) 

Kilrusk  ; - - • (see  Roads,  Religious  Differences.) 


district,  ^vorth  of,  chietiy  property  of  absentees 

state  of  peasantry 

Kitsoii,  Mr.  his  case 


LABOUR',  - - - (see  Disturbances,  Rent,  Employment.) 


commodities  - 

iajif/;  . . • (ice  Rent  of  Land.) 
■ value  of  - - ' 


— proportion  of  held  by  farmers  and  peasantry 

(see  Agricultural  Produce.) 

great  fall  in  price  of,  produce  of,  cause  of  disturbance  - 

Landlords;  - - - (see  Rent.) 

head  and  intermediate 

■ rent  paid  to 

their  power  compared  with  other  countries 


Rlackhurne,  18,  i| 
Blacker,  74. 

1 Powell,  171. 

1 Bucher,  179.  184, 

M‘Carty,  318. 

Blackbumc,  32. 
Willcocks,  124. 
Bcchcr,  188. 
IJoyd,  lf)p. 

1 Day,  250.  2.72. 
M‘Cm-ty,  331. 
O'Drischol,  395. 

Day,  250, 
Dunn,  283. 

1 Collins,  34b. 

1 Simpson,  4(iti. 

Bcchcr,  i8(i. 
Poster,  245. 

j M‘Carty,  322. 

Blackhume,  40. 
Blacker,  (>y. 

j Willcocks,  124 
1 Lloyd,  199. 

Blackbunic,  33. 
Day,  250. 
Collins,  34b. 

1 O’Drischol,  395. 
Simpson,  405. 

Blackbumc,  33. 
Wurbui-ton,  15G. 
(friffith,  241. 
Newcnlunn,  30b. 

M‘Ciirty,  331. 
158.  Collins,  374. 
Elmore,  41C. 
Cinirch,  429. 

BccIkt,  183. 
Grillitli,  241). 
Newenham,  30b. 

1 M'Carty,  331- 
Church,  430. 

Blacker,  77. 
Bennett,  91. 

j Church,  430. 

Blacker,  6C. 
Bennett,  91. 

1 Duggan,  224. 

( Newenhiiin,  308. 

Blackbul'iic,  8 

Warburton,  127. 

iS'i.  153- 

Warburton,  127. 

153>  153.  Euggan,  213. 

Cluircli,  419,420, 

Blackbunic,  11. 
Duggan,  2o3. 
Dunn,  28b. 

1 Newenham,  289. 
] Church,  450. 

Blackbumc,  29.  45.  j Collins,  335.  357. 
Bennett,  92.  1 

Blacker,  G8. 
Bennett,  89. 

1 Dunn,  289. 

Bennett,  90.  Collins,  335. 

Lloyd,  197. 
Bennett,  83. 

1 Duggan,  3d8. 

Blackbumc,  35. 

Elmore,  410. 

Blacker,  78.  Elmore,  410. 

continued. 
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5._Indcx  to  the  Princi,.ai  Mattot  detailed  ia  the  Minute,  of  Evidence;  iSu-coniinucd. 


GISNURAL  HliAUS. 


LandlovJ  und  Tenant  - 


NAMKS  OK  wriNKSSES, 
anil  I’tmu  1)1'  Kviilriici'. 


luw  of,  severe  in  its  exercise  in  wlnit  respect,  mstanees  ol 

(see  Tenants  with  capital.) 

forms  of  contract  between,  in  res))ect  of  building,  repairing,  &c. 

(see  Ejectment.} 

|fi«.  of,  dciective,  in  what  respects 

Leaders  of  Disturbances ; - - - (sec  Disturbances.) 

Lcata- (set  Uiiderlclling,  4i»-  Freeholders,  Cimtrncl  hotweenj 

Landlord  and  Tenant) 

long {] 

Leaseholders,  labourers,  labour  of  tlieir  lonna,  how  performed  - 
Livings,  value  of 

Lord  Lieutenants  of  Counties,  advantage  of  appointing  such  instead ! 

of  governors 

London  Tavern  committee 


MAGISTRACY ;~{see  Administration  of  Ju.sticc,  Gonstabulnr}' 

Insurrection  Act,  Peace  Preservation  Act,  Petty  bessioiis)  (. 

description,  qualification,  of  persons  composing  - 

- recommendation  and  appointment  oi  - 

- revision  of 


niacklninu',  (i 
IJIacker,  5G. 
Bennett,  8;j. 
Willcocks,  12 
Lloyd, 

Grillith,  235. 
Bennett,  8;). 


I'o.stcr,  244. 
M'Carty,  314. 
Collins,  356. 
I'ilmore,  413. 
Churcli,  432.  433. 
j Lawler,  441. 


Blacker,  78.  Lawler,  441. 


Bennett,  ;)0.  Grillith,  235. 


Blacker,  78. 

Bennett,  90. 

GriHith,  235.  Lawler,  440 
Duggan,  218. 

Blackhurne,  ;j8. 

Blacker,  79. 

Bennott,  95. 

Duggan,  212 — 214. 

Collins,  3«2. 


Lloyd,  205. 
Elmore,  410. 


Day,  2()2. 

O'Driseliol,  389.  398. 
Elmore,  407. 


. conduct  of 


— attendance  of,  numerous,  under  the  Insurrection  Act  - 

— in  petty  sessions 

— for  towns  corporate,  as  compared  with  country  magistrates 

— local  and  police,  conipai'ative  confidence  in  • 

— power  of  taking  bail  under  Insurrection  Act  - 

— state  of,  in  county  of  Limerick 

— state  of,  in  county  of  Westmeath  - . ' 

— chief  magistrate  under  Peace  Preservation  Act 


Blacklnirne,  12.  1 
Wurinirton,  159. 


Day,  2,53. 

Newenham,  30(1. 

Blackburne,  39. 
Blacker,  70. 

Day,  262. 

Day,  2,7().  2(12. 
Newenham,  30G.  309. 
O’Drischol,  384. 
Blackhurne,  15. 32.  39. 
Bludcer,  (17. 
Willcocks,  108. 
Warburton,  140.  150. 
158. 

Bechcr,  178. 


Blackhurne,  35.  41. 
Blacker,  49. 
Blnckbumc,  15 
Willcocks,  log. 


35- 


Warburton,  140.  i 
Day,  255. 

M‘Cany,  334- 

Warburton,  140. : 
Day,  255. 

Blacker,  70.  73. 
Blackburne,  34. 40. 
Willcocks,  loG. 
Willcocks,  9b'. 


I Bedier,  178. 
Newenham,  30O'. 


I M'Carty,  315' 


I Newenliam,  30(1. 
O’Drischol,  396'  3y8. 


Elmore,  417- 
Collins,  422. 

Church,  424. 

Day,  253. 

Dunn,  2G7. 

M'Carty,  3‘5- 
Collins,  335.  33d- 
O'Driscliol,  383.  389- 


I Newenliam,  307. 


I Griffith,  232- 
j Newenham,  309. 
I Elmore,  417- 
Church,  424. 


57- 


( Elmore,  417- 
Church,  427- 


Warburton,  lG6. 
Willcocks,  109. 
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5 Index  to  the  Principal  Matter  detailed  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence;  continued. 


CENF.lUL  IIKADS. 


NAMES  OF  WITNESSES, 
and  Pngv  uf  Evidence. 


Unnufnetures 

want  of  ami  its  ctreets,  benefit  of  introducing 

what  most  likely  to  he  useful  and  successful  - 

(,?er  I'lux,  srou’n.) 

(Hax,  fax  mills) 

linen,  and  its  ellects 

cotton,  cotton  mills  prefciTod  to  linen 

Mnrkets,  want  of 

Mnm'd^rs,  number  of  fees  paid  on  - | 

J 

Middlemen,  their  sitiiiil  ion j 

between  occupier  and  head  landlord  or  tithe-owner  - -j 

their  conduct,  oppressive,  hiimiino j 

difference  of  rent  paid  to  them  and  head  landlord  - - -.j 

powers  and  responsibility  of  successive  middlemen  and  (onantsj 

their  condition,  as  nfl'ceted  by  fall  of  produce  of  land 

decreasing 

Military  Force ; together  with  or  as  compared  with  Insurrection  Act  - 

Miracles,  statement  of,  printed  and  published,  favoured  by  the  Koman|| 

Catholic  clergy 

Money  distributing,  for  what  purpose  .... 

interest  of 

Mountaineers  - 


Day,  -247.  Elmore.  40^.  4oy. 


BlackburiK-,  i-. 
Oriflith.  23t>. 

Elmore,  407. 


(irilfitli,  C37. 
Simpson,  40.7. 

(JrilKlb.  2;)7.  2;(8. 
Newenhmn.  3JU. 

Elmore,  407. 


I Diiy,  ‘J47- 


I Elmore,  40(1.  4nS. 


I Simpson,  4112.  405. 

I Itlmore, 40(1, 407,  40S. 


Duggan,  213. '214.  Elmore,  407. 


lllackor,  t>2,  <>3. 
Diiggin,  217. 
Warliurton.  J51. 
Blaekbiiriie,  12.  li).  31 
llhieker,  ,155. 

Bennett,  83.  85.  8;). 
Wavlnirton,  14;). 
Ik’chor,  l8o. 

Lloyd,  201.  2(1,';. 
Blackburnc,  14.  31. 
Ueiniutt,  8(j.  90. 
Lloyd,  11)7.  201. 
Blackburnc,  14.  31. 
Bennett,  83.  8(>. 
Duggan,  206.  222. 

Blackburnc,  31  ■ 44. 
Blacker, 


Wilkoeks,  118, 
Collins,  358. 

Duggan,  2o(>. 
Day,  2(4. 

Dunn,  2(17. 
Newenham,  30,'^ 
Elmore,  412. 
Cliiii'di,  438. 
Diiggun,  2of), 
Grillith,  22().  eij'j, 

Griffith,  238. 
Foster,  ^4f,. 


I Boimett,  S';. 
I Griffith,  22(1. 


Blacker,  /;8. 

Bennett,  8y,  90,  , . 

Blacker,  77.  Bennett,  8.1; 
Blacker,  77.  Bennett,  8' 


Duggan,  ‘2(itl. 
Grimtii,  asti. 


Blaeklnirne, 

Blacker,  gr,. 
Wurburton,  150. 1G3. 

Blackburnc,  23.  27. 
Dunn,  275.  279. 
Griffith,  239. 
M'Carty,  318. 
Griffith,  2q8,  229. 


Lloyd,  191,  192. 
Duggan,  2t)(t. 

I Newenham,  311. 

I Collins,  352,  .353. 


NON-RESWENTS  i - - - (iee  Absenteeship) 
NfloJinn,  his  case  - - - . - 


Blnckbiirne,  4(>. 


0. 


OATHS,  and  its  effects ; - - - (iee  Insurrectionary  Outrages)  - 


as  c(intfiincd  in  paper  found  on  insurgents 


3R2 


r Blackburnc,  19.  42, 43.1  Newcnhani,  312. 

J Wilkoeks,  99..  no.  M'Carty,  314. 

‘j  Warbiirton,  132,133.  1 O’Drischol,  399. 

I Lloyd,  198.  1 Church,  424,425. 


Warburton,  130. 


{continued.) 
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INDEXES  TO  EVIDENCE  (in  1824)  HKEORE  SELECT 


5. — Index  to  the  Wncipiil  Matter  detailed  in  the  Minutes  oi'  Evidence ; 1B124 — miilhmed. 


(JI'NEHAL  HJiADS. 


Oaths — conliiiued. 
of  ribboiiiin 


wlieiiier  regarded  by  common  people ^ 

Liidjrcif,  or  Societies 

system  of,  amongst  police,  and  its  cITects 

Hieir  processions,  (illects  of  j 

Onlra^rs,  nature  of; — {see  Insurreetiomiiy  Dislurbancos,  Outrages,  &c.)| 

1>. 

PALATINES 

outrages  against  tliein 

Parishes,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  not  always  co-extenaivc 

7^(7, Prophecies,  and  their  oflects  -----  -j 

circuhitcd  in  small  tracts,  and  otherwise  - - - -| 

{sec  Miracles.) 

conduct  of  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  respecting-  - 

Pastorni  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Touhy  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese 

Paupers .j  ...  . 

Peace  Preservation  Act,  its  nature,  operation  and  cH’ects  - --j 


NAiMl'S  Of  WITNESSES, 
Ami  of  EviiK-iicc, 


Blaclilmnie,  ,'31.  Wurburton,  i;3ii.  140. 
4;i- 


Peasantry,  state  of,  distress  and  causes  of  . 

work  for  a house  and  land 

— : comparative  state  of  those  paid  in  money  or  in  land  - 

their  diet,  traffic  in  pigs | 

no  resource  but  laud | 

eharncter  of  improved,  by  employment  on  public  works 

‘ by  education  - - - . . . 

employment  of  distressed  peasantry  - - . ./ 


niackburne, 
Rcnnetl,  ()l. 
Willeocks,  1 
^Va1•l.)m•ton, 


Newenham,  31 2. 
O’Drischol,  3pp. 
Cliurch,  424. 


Rhiekburne,  31. 

Powell,  ilip. 

Lloyd,  en;]. 

Dunn,  278. 

Willeocks,  J07.  O’Drischol,  38G. 


Collins,  378. 
O’Drischol,  38G.  391, 
Sinijismi,  40G. 
Elmore,  418. 


RIacker,  78. 

Powell,  17(1. 

Lloyd,  203. 
Rlackburnc,  (i.  28.  pj). 
Blacker,  51. 

Bemiolt,  83. 
Willeocks,  101.  J18, 


Dunn,  apo. 

Elmore,  418. 

Warlnirion,  124.  147. 
Powell,  iGG.  171. 
(irillith,  22p. 


Biaekhurne,  7. 

Blacklmnic,  7. 

Duggan,  222. 

Blackbiinic,  23,  24.  27. 

Blacker,  G;7. 

Bennett,  5)3. 

Warlnirton,  143  ,144. 

Becher,  1713. 

Bhickbiinie,  23.  28. 

Warburlon,  144,  143. 

Bludvlmrne,  23.  27. 

Gridith,  235. 

Blackbiirne,  24 — 27. 

Collins,  372.  Elmore,  41-2. 

Blacker,  (78.  j Bechcr,  182. 

Willeocks,  104.  107.  I 

Blnckburne,  ui.  17. 

Blacker,  (>3,  7G. 

Bennett,  83.  pG. 

Willeocks,  1 Ip. 

Wurburton,!  2b',  1 27.1 54. 

Duggan,  207.  232. 

Dunn,  28p. 

O’Drisebol,  380. 

Dunn,  282;  28p. 

O'Drischol,  380. 

Blnckburne,  10. 

Dunn,  28p. 


Gridith,  233. 

Diiim,  275,  276.  278. 
Newenham,  311. 
M'Carty,  323.  325. 
Collins,  379. 

Dunn,  298. 

M‘Carty,  323. 


1 M'Carty,  323. 


Day,  247. 
Dunn,  274. 
Collins,  335* 
Simpson,  402. 
Elmore,  407. 
Cluirch,  450- 

Clnircli,  43G. 


j Church,  43G. 
I Griffith,  238. 


Duggan,  210. 

Dunn,  289. 

Griffith,  23G.  Dunn,  289. 


I O'Drischol,  380. 
I CImrch,  436. 


M'Carty,  324. 
Duggan,  209. 
Griffith,  223. 


O’Drischol,  39i- 

I Church,  43^'. 
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j Index  to  tlte  Principal  M.atter  detailed  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence ; l^e^—coiiimitcd. 


GENEIVAL  HEADS. 

NAMES  OF  WITNESSES, 
Ami  I’BgP  of  Evidentv. 

Pell!/  Session/! ; ■ - - (.''ft'  Admiiiistmlion  of  Justice.) 

tlicir  good  effects,  satisfactory  to  the  people  - - - 

Placklnirne,  ij.  34-. 
;J7- 

Blacker,  54. 
Willcocks,  iO().  I'iO. 
Warbuvton,  157,  158. 
Griffith, 

Day,  2,7.7. 

Newenham,  30(1. 
Collins;  33(1.  372. 
O'Driscliol,  384.  389. 
Elmore,  417,  418. 
tlhurch,  423.  4,77. 

Police-,  - - * (w  Constabulary  Act,  Constables,  Peace  Preservation  Act.) 

men,  numbers  appointed,  payment  oi  ...  - 

Willcocks,  105.  Powell,  170. 

chosen  without  reference  to  their  religious  opinions  - 

Willcocks,  105.  115.  1 
Powell,  170.  177.  j 

Lawler,  444. 

Police  ami  ConstnUes,  their  conduct | 

Willcocks,  105.  107.  1 
Powell,  170.  t 

Simp.son,  40.7. 
Church,  455. 

-witnesses  - - - 

Blacklniriie,  43. 

- system  of,  del'ective  in  certain  cases  . - - - 

Lawler,  443. 

--  improved,  ami  its  etfects 

Willcocks,  105.  Church,  455. 

Poor  Laws,  modified,  how  far  advi.sahle 

Dunn,  -28(1. 

tried  in  parish  of  Whilecluirdi,  effects  - . - - 

M‘Carty,  317 

as  to  their  introduction 

Dunn,  286. 

— comparison  of  sums  raised  in  England  and  Ireland,  for  support  i 
of  poor  *J 

Dunn,  28G. 

Poor  Rates ; - - - (sea  Poor  Laws,  Labour,  Wages  of.) 

Poor,  Employment  of 

Church,  439. 

PD}>u!iilh»,  iucrcased,  and  udiy,  conaciiucnce  of  - - . -|^ 

Blackburnc,  h.  10. 34. 
Blacker,  ,159.  78. 
Warburton,  127.  129. 
ih;). 

Lloyd,  205. 

Duggan,  20C.  209. 
Griffith,  215.  237. 
Day,  2(13. 

Dunn,  uby. 
Ncwenliam,  309. 
M‘Curty,  314. 

Collins,  363. 
O'Driscliol,  380.  386. 
Elmore,  410. 

Church,  450, 

increased  by  early  marriages  • . . - -j^ 

Warburton,  150. 
Dunn,  28(3. 

O’Driscliol,  386. 
Church,  437. 

gi'cat,  near  bogs,  sea  shore 

W'arburton,  157.  Church,  450. 

— comparative,  of  Protestant  and  Homan  Catholics  - ■ 

Elmore,  413. 

comparative,  of  disturbed  and  undisturbed  districts 

Dunn,  267. 

of  district  next  of  Kilrush,  causes  of 

Warburton,  152.  153. 

Potatoes,  to  what  extent,  and  how  cultivated  - - - - 

Bennett,  8G. 
Church,  453- 

Diimi,  289. 

r— r tithe  (in 

Blacher,  60. 

Bennett,  84.  92. 
Willcocks,  101.  120. 
Warburton,  14,8. 
Duggan,  223. 

Dunn,  272,  473. 

i\l‘Carty,  317.  318- 

O’DrtStihAl,  ;387.  - — 
Elmore,  412.  , , 

Latvler,  446. 

Church,  4.73.  ... 

20 

3 Rs 

{continued.) 

condnued. 
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5.— Index  to  tlie  Principiii  Mnttei'  <Iet!ii]fd  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  ; 1 8-2^— continual. 


GMMillAI-  HEADS. 


Prcientmmls  ol'  Grantl  Jurie.s,  ronds  made  by 
Priests,  Ilonian  Catholic 
ho>v  appointed  - - - - 


- their  I'ecs,  umoUiiiienl.s,  maintenance,  consequence  of  - 

- proposed  state  provision  for  - 

- their  conditioj)  ns  compared  with  Protestant  clergy 

- their  numlicr,  as  compared  with  Prolcstiinl.  clergy,  insufficient f 

to  discharge  ihcir  duty \ 

• their  ediicution,  whether  any  dilicrcticc  between  those  educated/ 
at  Maynooth  or  elsewhere 


their  conduct 

ill  respect  to  disturbances | 

I ■ in  respect  to  emigration 

(,w!  Schools.) 

in  respect  to  education 

Societies  lor  promoting  education  impeded  by,  upomvluit  grounds 

— — object  to  the  use  of  Scriptuie-s 

desire  to  share  in  the  management  of  the  Societies  of  education 

schools  conducted  by,  jointly  with  Protestant  clergy,  use  of\ 

Scriptures,  n subject  of  instruction J 

■ difference  between  them  and  the  people  in  point  of  education  - 

jealous  of  schools  supported  by  government  - - . . 

effects  of  removing  fear  of  proselytism 

Proctors ; - - - (^cc  TJtlies.) 

Protestant  clergy,  character  and  conduct  of  - - - - - 

conduct  in  respect  to  education 

establishment,  indisposition  to  - 

Public  IVorh  j - - - {see  Roads,  Harbours  and  Piers.) 

' ' ' effect  of,  employment  on,  in  tranquillizing  the  country  and  im-") 
proving  ffie  character  of  the  people  - . .j 

terms  of  employment  on  - - - - . . . 

r*  misapplication  of  public  money  intended  for  employment  of  poor 

■■  ■“ — fo  carrying  on,  by  private  or  public  funds,  assessments 

Prophecies  

Public  Meetings 


NARIKS  OF  WITNESSES, 
Anil  I’ligc  Ilf  Evidence. 


Plackblirne,  3.3.  M‘Curty,  334. 
Bluckburnc,  28.  Dunn,  ‘2y(i. 


Blacker,  <>3. 
Warbiirton,  150. 
Blacker,  ()2. 
Willcocks,  111.  118. 
Warbiirton,  150. 
Willcocks,  111.  118. 
Bhiekor,  G4. 
Willcocks,  111.  118. 
Blacker,  (>4. 

Dunn,  291. 

Blacker,  (13. 
Warbiirlon,  i(ii,  itia. 
Blacker,  <14. 

Beclicr,  184. 

Duggan,  219. 
Biaekburiie,  28. 
Blacker,  (13.  73. 
Willcocks,  no,  111, 
Becher,  184. 
Willcocks,  100. 
Warlnivton,  1(12. 


I Duiin,  296. 

j Duggan,  2i8.  2iy. 
I Dunn,  21)1.  2j)G. 


Dunn,  2gR. 

Collins,  357. 

Duggan,  216. 
M‘Carty,  324.  331. 
Dmm,  29G. 

Collins,  3G4. 
T.uwler,  448.  449. 
Diiim,  296. 
Newenham,  312. 
Law'Ier,  448,  449. 

1 Newenham,  312. 

I Ivawlcr,  448. 


M'Carty,  326. 

O'Dii.sciiol,  392. 

M'Carty,  32)).  Collins,  367. 
O’Drischol,  392. 

M'Carty,  32G.  Collins,  3G7.  3G9. 
M'Carty,  32G. 

Collins,  3G7.  O’Drischol,  ,39*. 
Collins,  3C7.  O’Di'isclioI,  392,  393. 

Collins,  357.  O’Drischol,  387. 
M'Carty,  32G. 

Collins,  340. 


Griffitli,  229,  230. 
Dunn,  284. 


Church,  429- 


Griffith,  228,  229.  Collins,  430. 

Day,  264.  Church,  429,  430. 

Church,  429. 

Blncklnirne,  23,  24.  27,  28.  Willcocks,  i 
Blackburne,  29.  Church,  421. 
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to  the  Principal  Matter  detailed  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence; 


GENERAL  HEADS. 


HATE  ■ - - I’"*”’ 

Migiou-'>  Vijcreiwcs,  how  far  influence  disUirbmice 

\)jr  wlioiii  and  how  kept  up 

among  higher  orders  - - ■ ‘ 

HcnlofLand;  - - - («■<-' Agricultural  Produce.) 


- high 


-{ 


NAMES  OE  WITNESSES, 
And  Page  of  Evidence. 


Pluckburnc,  -J;).  3^- 
lilacker,  5i).  78. 
Lloyd,  iy7.aoo.  203- 

Day,  248.  255. 


Newenham,- 300.  305. 
M‘CHrty,  323. 

Collins,  340. 

Elmore,  418. 

Church,  455. 


Elmore,  41 8. 

Lloyd,  2u;j.  Newenham,  300. 


raised  by  competition 

average  rate  of  - 

its  proportion  to  produce  - - ' ' 

in  England,  as  compared  to  Ireland 

liigh,  exacted  by  middlemen 

- from  labourers  - ~ ~ ' 

paid  in  produce 

paid  in  turf 

set  off  against  labour  of  tenants 

abatement  and  diminution  of  • - ' 

nonpayment  of,  its  effects  - - - ' 

resistance  to  payment  ol'  - 

subject  of  complaint  as  well  as  tithc.s  - 

Kent,  

Keport  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny  - - - * 

Kesidc?ils ; Absentees)  - - - • 

„„,o  ai>lriol«  diitiutel  wliia-c  many  resident -gentry,  lin»-|l 

accounted  for  - - ■ " ' " '■ 

want  of  resident  gentry  in  some  disturbed  districts  - - |j 

their  tenants  compared  with  those  of  non-residents 

Kesolutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  of  Meerheer  and  Knock-| 

more  - ' 

Kcsistauce  to  legaj  process . . • ; r.  - " 

3R4 


Blackburiic,  1 1. 13*  84 
45- 

Bennett,  83.  84. 

Willcocks,  101.  104. 

Lloyd,  201.  205. 

Blackburnc,  30. 

Collins,  355. 

Elmore,  412.  Church,  434- 

Church,  434. 


Day,  248, 

Dunn,  3(17. 
Collins,  3.43. 
O’Drischol,  381. 
Elmore,  412. 
Elmore,  412. 


1 Elmore,  412. 


Willcocks,  130. 
Elmore,  412. 

Elmore,  411. 

Blacker,  <57,  58. 
Willcocks,  122. 


Duggan,  209. 

Blacker,  57,  58.  Griffiths,  2aG. 
Duggan,  316. 


1 Duggan,  209. 

1 Newenham,  305. 
I Griffith,  237. 

O'Driachol,  387. 
1 Church,  434. 


Blackburnc,  11. 

Willcocks,  100. 

Blackburnc,  12. 

Blacker,  59.  7(3. 

Becher,  187. 

Lloyd,  201. 

Lloyd,  119. 

Blackburne,  9. 

Lloyd,  192. 

Blackburne,  35. 

Willcocks,  103.  1 

Willcocks,  too.  I Dunn,  280. 

Warburton,  141,  142.  | Newenimm,  311. 

Powell,  171—176. 

Blackburne,  13.  18.  j Warburton,  148. 

Willcocks,  iiC.  I 


M'Carty,  321. 
j O'Drischol,  387. 


Blackburne,  13. 
Blacker,  67. 

Blackburnc,  13. 
Blacker,  76. 

Warburton,  148. 
Church,  430 — 422. 
Warburton,  163., i?L 


] Lloyd,  200. 


I Warburton,  151 
I Becher,  180. 


{continued.} 
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— Index  to  the  I’riiidpal  Mutter  detuiled  in  tlie  Minutes  of  Evidence  ; 1 8^4 — i:oniinm:d. 


GliNKUAt.  IlKADS. 


Riljbomnpn ' " "|j 

their  oryunizalion  mid  oalli 

objects 

— committees 

expected  nssistnncc  from  England  - - . . 

lioiids ; - - - (sef  I'ishcries.) 

making,  and  proposed  to  be  inndc,  upon  what  system  under-  jl 

taken,  made,  nml  paid  for \| 

;is  fo  roads  wanted  to  liarhonrs  and  fishing  stiitions 

employment  on,  and  puyiiiont  of  labourers  - 

nuulc  by  Government,  and  why 

advantages  of,  and  improvements  in  - 

benefit  of  that  from  Ennis  to  Kilrush  - - - • 

Rock,  Captain ; - - - [see  Oaths) 

Captain  Rock's  men,  whether  united  with  Rihbomncn  - 

Rommi  Caihalks,  conduct  of || 

Clergy;  - - - (s'v  Priests.) 

constables  ami  policemen,  proportion  they  bear  to  IVotestants 

many  summoned  on  juries | 

gentry,  as  to  l.lielr  infiiieiieo  on  the  lower  orders  - - - |j 

■ Magistrates ; - - - (sec  conduct  of  Magistrates)  - 

jealous  of  schools  supported  by  Government 

on  what  terms  live  with  Protestants  ..... 

- disqualifications,  their  influence  anil  elfects  . - - 

in  respect  of  ediicaticm 

Roijol  Canal 

S. 

SCHOOLS,  common  country,  subjects,  and  mode  of  instruction  in,  "I 
masters.  - . -j 

hedge  

■ ■ new  and  improved,  subjects,  and  mode  of  instruction,  use  of  Y 

Scriptures  in,  how  supported  - J 

conduct  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  priests  in  respect  to,  1 

motives  of--- J 

— — of  Roman  Ctitholic  proprietors  in  respect  to  - - 

— Catholic  books  used  in,  moral  instructions,  Scriptures  - 


NAM|.;s  Of’  WITNICSSES, 


Blaekbuinc,  ji.  yy.  1 Wiirlnirton,  lyy. 
Powell,  17(1.  I Dunn,  277. 

Bhickhurne,  yi.  Wurburton.  13G,  137. 

Blackburne,  31,  yj. 

Wurburton,  lyp, 

Warburton,  i;ji). 


I (irifiith,  225.  227. 
I Clnircli,  430. 

Duggan,  224. 

!■  I Griilitli,  221). 


Warburton, 

Duggan,  2ip. 

Wurbiirl.oii, 

Wurburton,  1' 

Duggan,  234. 

Wurburton,  153.  Duggan,  Q07.  224. 

Duggan,  224.  Griilith,  227. 

Duggan,  224. 

Warburton,  137. 

Warburton,  137.  Ncwciiliam,  302. 
Willcocks,  112.  I Collins,  340 — 342- 

Dny.  249.  I 

Willcocks,  118. 

Dunn,  282. 

'Collins,  343. 

Willcocks,  117. 

Becher,  183.  I 

Day,  241). 

Collins,  3C8.  O’DrischoI',  393. 

Dunn,  21)4. 

Willcocks,  1 18. 

M'Carty,  327. 

Dunn,  2yy 


I O'Driscoll,  395. 
I Collins,  342. 


Poster,  24(1. 
Dunn,  291. 


Dunn,  293. 
M‘Cnrty,  325. 


I M'Curty,  325. 

1 O’Di'ischol  391- 


Dunn,  091,  29a.  M'Caa'ty,  325- 
M‘Carty,  327. 

M‘Cnrty,  327.  O'Drischol,  39i- 
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5.— Index  to  the  Principal  Matter  detailed  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence;  1824— ceniinwerf. 


NAMES  OF  WITNESSES, 
And  Page  of  Evidence. 

Dunn,  293. 
Collins,  369. 

O'Drischol,  393. 

M‘Carty,  326. 

Blackburne,  32. 
Blacker,  70,71. 
Warburtou,  165. 
Foster,  255. 

Day,  25G — 2G0. 
M'Carty,  327. 
Church,  428. 

Day,  257. 
M‘Carty,  327. 

Church,  428. 

Blackburne,  33. 
Bennett,  92. 

M'Carty,  327. 
Church,  457. 

Blackburne,  5. 
Blacker,  47. 

Bennett,  81. 

Blackbiu-ne,  80,  81. 

Blackburnc,  30. 
Bennett,  8b. 
Warburton,  149. 
Lloyd,  205. 

Duggan,  212. 
Ncwciiham,  310. 
Simpson,  403. 
Church,  435. 

Bennett,  8G.  Elmore, 

409. 

Lloyd,  202.  Day,  252 

Lloyd,  199. 

Blackburne,  35. 
Willcodcs,  toi.  120. 

123. 

Becber,  181. 

Lloyd,  197.  205. 
Gritfith,  241. 

Day,  250. 

Dunn,  267,  2G8, 
Newenham,  300 
Collins,  352. 
Elmore,  413. 

Blacker,  60. 
Willcocks,  120. 

Dunn,  371. 

GJtNElUVL  HEADS. 


Sclioohnaslers,  how  paid,  character  and  conduct  of  - 
Scriptures ; ■ - - (see  Education.) 

use  of,  objected  to  by  Roman  Catholics,  not  extracts  from 

Shcrifs  and  Snb-Shcriffs,  their  conduct,  how  paid,  consequence  of 

evasion  of  law  in  appointing  of  • - - - 

Small  Debts 


-{ 


Stale  of  Counh-y 

Statement  of  Francis  Blackburnc,  esq 

Siibdmision  of  Land-,  - - - (see  40s.  Freeholders  and  Underlettings)  - ■ 

price  of  land  raised  by  - - 

T. 

TAXES  paid  by  peasantry 

Tenantry ; - - - (sec  Underletting,  Distraining.) 

Tenants,  ne(u\  - - - (see  Insurrectionary  Outrages,  Causes  of  Dis- ' 
turbance) 

I 

Tithes,  oppressive  - { 


• their  proportion  to  produce 

- to  prices  . - - - 

- raised  - . . - 


■ mode  and  time  of  valuing,  of  collecting 


• arrears,  and  its  consequences 


• mode  of  recovery,  note  for  tithes 


O’Drischol,  381.  Lawler,  445. 
M‘Carty,  317.  Lawler,  445. 


20 

continued. 


Blacker,  59. 
Willcocks,  120. 

Blackburne,  35. 
Willcocks,  120. 
Becher,  187. 
Lloyd,  197. 

Blackburne,  36. 
Dunn,  271. 

Blackburne,  36. 
Blacker,  60. 
Becher,  187,  188. 
Duggan,  223. 

3S 


I Newenham,  300. 

I O'Drischol,  387. 

Dunn,  271. 

Elmore,  414. 

Lawler,  445,  447. 
Church,  451. 

I M'Carty,  317- 

I Elmore,  413- 

Dunn,  27]. 

M*Carty,  31C.  318. 
Elmore,  454. 

(continued.) 
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Index  to  llio  Matler  ik'tallad  in  llio  Minutes  of  Evidence;  1 8V4— cowtomed. 


GENERAL  IIRADS. 

NAMES  OP 
Ami  i 

WITNESSES, 
■f  Evi.lvnco, 

Tithes,  resistance  to ' ' ' { 

lllachlnime,  .'55. 
Lloyd,  11)0. 

I M'Carty,  31O. 

irritation  produced  by * ' | 

IJlacklnirne,  ;},5. 
Hlacker,  On. 
Willcochs,  101. 

1 Duggan, 

I i'ostcr,  245. 

drawn  in  liind,  destroyed | 

Willcocks,  lao.  1 

(Jrifliili,  '2.|i. 

Collins,  374.  1 

Elmore,  413. 
Clnircli,  45J,  452. 

„ 

of  lay  impropriators ^ 

(ici!  Disturbances.)  *■ 

Itladclnime,  35,  37.  I 
niaeker,  Oi. 

Duggan,  ■22‘2.  1 

Collins,  372.  375. 
Elmore,  413. 

tithe  farmers,  proctors,  their  conduct  ...  - | 

1 

lllackbiirnc,  35.  I 

Willcocks,  101. 

Dunn,  2OC.  1 

M‘Carty,  31(5. 
Elmore,  415. 

New  Tithe  Composition  Act  ■ - - - 

Dunn,  cOO.  297. 

Tolls,  collection  of 

Clnircli,  427,  428. 

'i'oions  Corporate,  state  of  peasantry  in 

Warburton,  140. 

religious  dilfcrenccs  in , . 

D«y.  ‘L-fd- 

Magistrates  in 

Warburton,  140.  Day,  253. 

Tranquillity-,  - - - (m' Capital,  Employment.) 

Blacker,  78. 

cause  of,  in  district  west  of  Kilrush 

Wnrlmrton,  153. 

probable  effects  of  - 

Bennett,  9;).  Wnrimrton,  15;). 

Troad  Mill 

Blacker,  71. 

r«!/  " - - - . - - - { 

Blackbnrne,  12. 
Willcocks,  100. 

j M'Carly,  316. 

u 

UiNDERLETTING  and  Subdivision  of  Land  - - - - / 

{see  40i'.  Freeholders.)  [ 

Blacker,  77. 
Bennett,  80. 
Warburton,  14;). 
Bechcr,  18G. 

Lloyd,  205. 
Dunn,  2C7.  287. 
Newenhain,  301. 
Simpson,  403. 

its  effects  "J 

{see  Juries.)  1 

Bennett,  87. 
Warburton,  134.  : 

Newenbain,  301.  ' 

1 M'Cnrty,  321. 
Lawler,  441. 

how  prevented  by  covenants,  with  penalty  of  increased  rent  - 

Warburton,  154.  Simpson,  403. 

by  consolidating  of  farms 

Bcehcr,  1 8(5.  Elmore, 

410. 

V. 

VAGRANTS-,  - - - (,s«T’oor  Laws) 

Collins,  3O1. 

— their  condition  .in-l  nimiagen.ent 

ColliiiR,  361. 

Value  of  Land-,  ■ - ' (we  Lam!,  value  of) 

Bennett,  92.  Btuckhui 

me,  2<,)4) 
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5 — Index  to  the  Principal  Matter  detailed  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence;  i8e4 — cimlinved. 


GENEUAl.  HEADS. 

NAMES  OF  WITNESSES, 
And  Page  of  EvidojBcc. 

W, 

WAGES  0^  Labour  \ - - - (see  Labour.) 

IVhitc  Boi/s,  system  of;  - - - (.fee  Itibbonmon)  - - . . | 

Jllackburiie,  uy.  I Griliith,  ua8. 

Collins,  370.  379.  1 Newenham,  305. 

Witnesses,  difficulty  in  obtaining;  - - - (.rec  Policemen)  - 

IJliickbiirnc,  30.  Blacker,  73. 

— - ' partly  removed  by  Insurrection  Act 

Newcnlinm,  313. 

Worship,  places  of,  wanted,  consequences  of 

Dunn,  aC8.  Collias,  359. 

repair  of,  and  rebuilding  of 

Dunn,  269.  Collins,  359.  370. 

— Roman  Catholic  inadequate  and  defective,  out  of  what  fund  I 
built J 

Collins,  359.  370. 

— *—  collection  in 

Dunn,  oGg.  Collins,  359. 

Y. 

YEOMANRY  CORPS  numbers  in  proportion  of  Protestants  and  1 
Catholics  in  their  conduct j 

Collins,  378.  1 Church,  455,  45G. 

Elmore,  41 8.  I 
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